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PUBLISHEES’ NOTICE. 

Fart I., “The Foundations of English Speech,” contains a series of 
chapters (I. -XIII. inclusive) on Accidence, Parsing, and Analysis of 
Sciiteuees, all of which are a reprint, without any change, of the 
corresponding chapters in the Manual of English Grammar and 
Ckimposition, by tlie same author. To these chapters two more have 
been added, — Chapter XIV. on Sounds, Symbols, and Spellings (a 
subject not much attended to hithoi’to, but likely to become more 
and more important), —and Chapter XV. on W ord-building. These 
fifteen chapters have been placed under the general heading, 
Foundations of English Speech,” because a knowledge of their 
contents is indispensable as a grounding for what is to follow, and 
reference will frequently be made to them in subsequent Parts of 
this book. 

Fart II, consists of “ Studies and Exercises Subsidiary to Composi- 
tion.” These are dealt with in a series of chapters from XVI. to 
XXII. (inclusive), most of which nearly coincide with what has been, 
told already in different parts of the Manual above referred to. : 
There is, however, a new and important chapter on Dii’ect and 
Indirect Speech. 

Fart III., “Composition in Five Stages,” is almost, entirely new. 
The five stages referred to are the Structure and , Synthesis of 
Sentences, the Structure and Analysis of Paragraphs, Paraphrasing, 
Precis-writing, and Essay -wTiting, to each of which a separate 
chapter has been given. The Essays in Part III. are all on general 
subjects. 

Part IV., “Composition Continued,” contains two chapters on Idiom 
and Construction, which are for the most part a reprint of what 
has beentoidalready by thesame author in \usi English Grammar 
Past and Present. In addition to these two chapters there is a 
third chapter that is entirely new, the subject of which is Essay- 
writing on the basis of English History and of General Geography. 

Fart V., “Aids to the Study of English Literature.” As its name 
implies, this part is not intended to help the student either in 
Grainmai’ or in Com]>osition, but in the Study of English Litera- 
ture, both Prose and Verse. The last chapter, Style in Prose 
and Verse,” is entirely new ; the other chapters '(oh the Figures 
of Rhetoric, Prosody, and Poetic Diction) ate partially so. 
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PART L— THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH 
SPEECH. 

CHAPTER I. 

AISTALTSIS m OUTLINE. 

This cha^yter assumes that the student has a rough knowledge of the 
Farts of Speech to start with. Analysis is worked out more fully 
leloWi in Chapter XIIL 

1, Sentence. — "When one person says sometliing to another, 
or puts what he says into writing, he nses a combination of 
words which is called a sentence : — 

Eire burns. 

Here “fire” is the thing talked about. The word “fire,” 
though it names the thing, does not make a sentence. It is a 
7ham,6y and nothing more. It is only by adding such a word as 
“burns” to the word “fire,” that is, by sayingXfhB^t the thing 
(fire) does, that we can make a sentence. ■ ■ 

definition . — A sentence is a combination of words, in which 
something is said about something else. , 

Note.-v-That which is ^^said'" may be an assertion, or a command, or 
a question, or a wish, or an exclamation, — whatever, in fact, can be 
expressed by a Finite verb (on the meaning of Fifiite verb see § 5). 
Thus there are five different kinds of sentences ■ 

{a) Assertive, affirming or denying. {Indicatiw Mood.) 

A man’s success depends chiefly on himself. (^Affirniatwe.) 

He did not get much help from others. {Negative.) 

{h) Imperative, commanding or prohibiting. {Imperative Mood.) 

Bely chiefly on your own efforts. {Command, Advice.) 

Do not rely much on the help of others. {Prohibition . ) 

(c) Interrogative, asking a question. [Indicative Mood . ) 

Have jow finished that task ? 

{d) Optative, expressing a wish. {Bubjumetive Mood.) 

Thy kingdom come, thy will he done* 

[e) Exclamatory, expressing some emotion. (Indicative Mood.) ; 

What a foolish fellow yon have be^U 1 

'' % Subject und Predicate. — ^Eyery seuteuce, when itys 

pressed in full, consists of two parts, a'Sti^^.and a Predicate., i' 
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In <% very short sentence like fire burns,” the word fire ” 
(wbicli is called a Noun) expresses the whole of tlie Subject, and 
the word “burns” (which is called a Finite Yerb) expresses the 
whole of tlie Predicate. 

However long- a, sentence may -be, it can always be divided 
into the same two parts as the shortest sentence : — 

Subject, Fredicaie, 

(1) fire burns. 

<2) A fierce fire burnt down my house. 

(S) A fierce fire, breaking out completely burnt down my 

yesterday, house. 

(4) A fierce fire, suddenly break- completely burnt down my 

ing out yesterday after- house and many others in tlie 
noon, same street, 

(5) A fierce fire, suddenly break- completely burnt down my house 

ing out yesterday after- and all the other houses in the 

noon at four o’clock, same street except five. 

Definitions, — The Subject of a sentence is a word or 'words 
denoting what we speak about. 

The Predicate is a word or words by which we say something 
a-bout the thing denoted by the Subject, 

Note 1. — In grccmnmr the Subject is not “what we speak about,” 
but “the u'ord or words denoting what we speak about:” Grammar 
deals exclusively with words, and this fact has to be recognised in all 
the definitions. 

Note k — Such a sentence as “Go!” is elliptical. Here the 
Subject “thou” or “you” is understood. Still more elliptical is a 
sentence in which the Subject and the Finite verb are both under- 
stood : — 

Companion, hence ! — Shakspeaeb. 

To express this sentence in full, we have to say — 

Companion, go thou hence ! 

3. Hominative or its ecLHivalent. — The predicate -verb 
has for its Subject some noun or noun-equivalent of the same 
number (Singular or Plural) ,and the same person (First, 
Second, or Third) as the verb itself. The noun that stands 
as Subject to a verb is invariably in tbe Nominative case, and so 
it is best to call it a Nominative at once. 

Mre I burns, 

Hei’e “fire ” is the Nominative to the predicate-verb 


burns 

A pronoun is a very commoxi form of noun-equivalent 

He ] i$ standing outside. 

We cannot say Him is' standing outside, 
the noun must he in the Nominative case. 


So the pronoun like 
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Alio tiler torui of Noniiiiative is a Gerimd or Verbal iioiin 
■ending in -“iw/ : — . 

Walking j is good for health. 

Sometimes an Infinitive is used as an eq^uivalent to the 
Nominative : — 

To wall:. | is good for health. 

Sometimes a clause (that is, a sentence which is part of a 
larger sentence) is used as an ec^uivalent to the Nominative. This 

is called a Noun-clause, because it does the work of a noun : 

Whom the gods lom | die young. — Proverb, 

4. Enlargement of Nominative. — The Nominative is some- 
times .enlarged by a word or words that add something to its 
meaning. 

The commonest form of enlargement is an adjective or a 
participle j and both iorms of enlargement may occur together* — 

A. fierce firQ ■ 1 t x. i 

A fie'rce fire, breaking out yesterday, / down my house. 

Another very common form of enlargement is a noun or 
pronoun in the Possessive case : — 

My prospects | are not bad. 

A fox's tail I is of a tawny colour, ■ 

Another form of enlargement is a, noun in apposition (ie, 
referring to the same thing as the other noun) : — 

J ohn, the baker., has taken a new shop. 

Another form of enlargement is a preposition followed by a 
noun : — 

My prospects i% life j are not bad. , 

A bird in the hand | is worth two in the bush. 

Sometimes a clause can be used to enlarge the Nominative. 
This is called an Adjective-clause, because it enlarges the norm 
as an adjective would do. 

The house in which we live | has been sold. 

5. Finite Verb. — Any part of a verb that can be used for 
saying something about something else (in any of the five 
senses sliowui in g 1) is called Finite. 

The word finite ” means limited/’ A Finite verb is so 
called, because it is limited to the same person {First, Second, or 
Third) and to the same number {Singular or Plural) as its 
Nominative : — 

{a) I see him. (5) They see Mm. 

In both sentences the form of the verb is the same. 
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But in (a) tlie verb is in the First person, because its Nom. 

I ’’ is in the First person, and in the Singidar number, because 
its Horn. “ I ” is Singular. Similarly in (&) the verb is in the 
Third person, because its ISTorn. ^‘they^’ is in the Third person, 
and Plural^ because its Noin. “ they ” is Plural. 

of a verb which are not finite, that is, are not 
limited to number and person, are of three kinds : — (1) the Infinitive 
mood, as “I wish to retire ” ; (2) a Participle, as ‘'‘a retired officer'’ ; 
(3) a Gerund or Verbal noun, as think of retiringp These, 
though they are parts of a verb, have lost what is most essential in the 
I verb-character ; that is, they do not enable us to say anything about 
anything else, and therefore they can never be the verb of a Predicate. 

6. Completioii of Finite Y erb. — Some verbs make a complete 
sense hy themselves. If so, they are called Intransitive verbs of 
Complete Predication : — 

Fish swim. 'RiveTs flow. All animals die. 

Other verbs do not make a complete sense by themselves, but 
require some w^ord or words to be added for this purpose. Such 
additional w^ord or words are called the Completion. 

The Completion may be either (a) an Object, or (b) a Comple- 
ment ; and there is one class of verb (Factitive, see below) that 
requires both : — 

(a) Object: — 

A verb that requires an object is called Transitive. “ Tran- 
sitive” means “passing over” or “passing on.” A verb is 
Transitive, when the. action denoted by it does not stop with 
the doer, but jpasses on to something else : — 

Ships traverse the ocean. He shot a tiger. 

There is no sense, or at least a very imperfect sense, in saying 
“Ships traverse,” “He shot.” 

A Transitive verb may even have two objects : — 

He asked me a difficult question. 

To say “he asked ” gives a very incomplete sense, “He asked 
me ” brings the sense a step nearer to completion. But the sense is 
not really completed till we say, “He asked me a difficult question.” 

% Complement: — 

This word is used to denote any kind of completion except 
the object or objects to a Transitive verb. Transitive verbs 
■which need a complement as well as an object are called 
Factitive ; Intransitive verbs which need a complement are 
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If we omit the complement, and say ‘‘That grief drove him,” or 
‘‘He seems,” the sentences are almost meaningless. It is the 
complement which furnishes W'hat w-as wanted to complete the sense 
in either sentence, 

' 7. Extension of Finite Verl).— The Finite verb is said to he 

‘‘extended,” when its meaning is increased by an adverb or 
" by some word or words that have the force of an adverb : — 

That grief nearly drove him mad. 

That grief drove him mad all of a sudden. 

Here the meaning of “drove” is extended in the first 
sentence I}}' the adverb nearly, and in the second by the 
‘ adverbial phrase all of a sudden, 

! Sometimes the Finite verb is extended by a danse. A 

: clause so used is called an Adverb-clause, because it has the force 

of an adverb : — 

The news drove him mad, as soon as he heard it. 

The sentence italicised extends the meaning of “ drove ” by 
mentioning the time of the action. 

8. Scheme of Analysis. — Sentences are analysed according 
to the following scheme, the details of which have been already 
' explained in §§ 3-7 : — 

The new master soon put the class into good order. 

A bird in the hand is worth two, in the bush, 
i Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

Without any necessity, be asked me a rude question. 


I. Subject. 

II. Predicate. 

Nominative 

or 

Equivalent. 

. Enlarge- ^ 
ment of 
Nominative. 

Finite Verb- 

Completion of Finite Verb. 

Extension 
of Finite Verb. 

Object. 

Complement, 

master 

(1) The 

(2) new 

put 

the class 

into good 
order 

soon. 



bird 

(2) in the 
band 



worth two 
in the 
bush. 


communi- 

cations 

Evil 

corrupt 

good 

manners. ; 



He 


asked 

1 

(1) me 
(2) a rude 
question 

... 

without any 
necessity. 
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Analyse the following mitences a^ccorclmg to the model : — 

1. A certain fowler, haying fixed liis net, withdrew to a little 
distance, that the birds might not be afraid to come. 

2. A flight of pigeons, led by their king, was by chance passing 
through the sky at this time* 

3. They caught sight of the rice-grains scattered by the fowler- 
near the net. 

4. The pigeon who was king of the rest then asked Ids rice-loying; 
followers this question — 

5. Why are rice-grains lying here in this lonely place ? 

6. W'e will see into this thing. 

7. 'We must be cautious in our moyements. 

8. One conceited pigeon among the rest gave them bad advice. 

9. He told them to fiy down to the rice-grains and satisfy their 
hunger. 

10. Having listened to this bad advice and fiown down, they 
began to pick up and swallow the grains. 

11. On beginning to peck they were all caught in the net, 

12. Then they blamed their rash and imiirudent friend for having 
given them such bad advice, 

13. They ought rather to have blamed themselves for having 
livStened to him. 

14. The king now told them what to do. 

15. At one moment and with one united movement .springing 
suddenly up fiy off with the net. 

16. Small things become strong by being united among them- 
selves. 

17. Even mad elephants can be held fast by a rope made of thin 
blades of grass. 

18. The pigeons acted on this advice. 

19. Making a sudden spring together, they flew up into the air, 
carrying the net with them. 

20. At first the fowler hoped to see them come down again to the- 
earth. 

21. Flying along as fast as they could, they passed out of sight 
with the net about them. 

22. In this way the fowler lost both his net and the pigeons, 

' 23. The pigeons then said to their king:— "'0 king, what is the 
next thing to be done ? ” 

24. The king directed them to a certain place. 

25. There his friend, the king of the mice, received them kindly, 

26. The king of the mice set them all free by nibbling through 
the net.. 


Subject : the word or words denoting what we speak about (§ 21 

J which we say something iboiit 

the thing denoted by the subject (§ 2). 

Clause : a sentence that is part of a larger sentence 3). 

equivalent: the noun or iioun-equiyalent; 
that hxes the number and person of the Finite verb (§ 3). 
Moun-clause : a ckuse that does the work of a noun (§ 3). 
Enlargement of Kominative : an adjective or adjective-equivalent 
that- enlarges the meaning of the hTominative (§ 4)/ ^ 

Adjective-clause : a clause that does the work of an adjective 4). 
Finite verb : any part of a verb that is limited to number’Wd 
person (§ o). 

r ^ those parts of a verb that are not 

the Infinitive, the Participle, and 

Transitive verb : one that requires an object (§ 6). 

Intransitive verb : one that does not require an object (§ e). 
Factitive verb : a Transitive verb that requires both a com ele- 
ment and an object (§ 6). m i ct 

meS^§ I^i^^ansitive verb that requires a comple- 

Extension of Finite verb : an adverb or adverb- equivalent that 
extends the meaning of a Finite verb (§ 7). ^ 

Adverb-clause : a clause that does the work of an adverb (§ 7). 


CHAPTER II— THE PARTS OF SPEECH IH 
OUTLINE : PHRASES. 

Section 1.— The Pabts of Speech. 

TJie definitions given in this eliaptcT will not he TC^eeded in 
subsequent chapters, 

9. The Parts of Speech.— The different kinds of words 
used for different purposes in a sentence are called Parts of 

Speech. 

Until we see a word in a sentence, rwe are often unable to say 
to ^vhat part of speech it belongs : — 

(a) Water the roses, {h) Take some water, {c) A water bhd. 

In (a) ivater is a verb. In (5) it is a noun. In (c) it is an adjective, 
or a noun used as an adjective. 

10. Noun. — Take such a sentence as the following ; — 

The howling of the wolf filled th^ fioch with terror. 

Here howling is the name of an action ; wolf of an animal ; 
of a multitude ; fewr, of a feeling. Bo howling, wolf floch^ 
terror are all nouns. . , 
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Definition. — A noun is a word used for naming anything. 

N'ote 1. — The word ‘HHng*' in this definition stands for person, 
place, quality, action, feeling, collection, etc., anything, in fact, that 
we can speak about. It is so used, in ail the definitions that follow'. 

Mote 2, — Aotm and ^lame both mean the some thing at bottom. 
Aomi is from Latin nomen, a name. Name is from Anglo-Saxon 
llama, a name, 

11, Pronoun. — Take such a sentence as the follow'mg : — 

I told James that the snake whieh you saw in the garden would do 
Mi??/ no harm, if he let it go its own way. 

Here I is used for the speaker ; you for the jDersoii spoken to ; 
Mm and he for James”; whic\ it^ and its own for snake.” 
So all these wmrds are pronouns. 

Definition. — A pronoun (Latin pro, for, instead of) is a word 
used instead of a noun. (It is, in fact, a substitute %\'ord or 
proxy. It denotes a thing without being a name for it.) 

Note 1.— Pronouns in the First and Second persons save the mention- 
inej of a noun, and in the Third the repetition of one. The speaker, ■ 
ho\Yev6r, can give his own name, if he chooses : — 

We, John Cade, so termed of our supposed father, etc. 

2 Henry VI. iv. 2, 33. 

Usually, however, the speaker simply says “ I ” without giving his 
own name, and in addressing any one he simply says “you without 
mentioning the name of the person spoken to. 

Note 2. — Pronouns are also used as substitutes for a noun- 
equi valent *. — , ■ 

GUmUng up rooks is an amusement to me ; but that (= climbing 
up rocks) is a labour to' you. 

12. Adjective.— A upuu standing by itself is sometimes of 
too general a meaning to indicate the thing to which the -writer 
or speaker is referring. 

Supposing the noun to be “ house,” the speaker might %vish 
to point out some particular house. He would the,ii have to say 
this house,” or that house,”, or the other house.” 

Or he might wish to allude to the quantity, as “the ^vhole 
house” ; or to the number, as one house,” “/ow houses ” ; or to 
the serial order, as “the^rs^ house,” the fourth house.” 

Or he might wish to describe the kind of house, as “a little 
house,” “a comfortable house,” “an untidy house,” etc. 

Or he might wish to speak about several houses in a 
distributive sense, as each house,” ^Uvery house.” 

Any word thus added to a noun is called an Adjective (Lat, 
adjectims, “ used for adding on ”). The noun and adjective thus 
combined make a kind of compound noun. Sometimes this 
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compound noun can be written as a single word, as “ greatcoat,’^ 
^MAackguard,” “nobleman,” “lialfpenny” “quicksands” “sweet- 
lieart,” etc,, evejy one of whicli can easily be broken up into a 
■simple noun and an adjective that precedes it. 

Definition. — An adjective is a word that enlarges the meaning 
and narrows the application of a noun. 

Enlargement of meaning is necessarily accompanied by a narrow- 
ing of application. This is a vital point. Thus the noun “house,” 
so long as its meaning remains unenlargcd, that is, so long as no 
adjectiv"e is added to it, can be applied to an almost countless mini her 
of tilings called by the general name of “house.” But if I add to 
the noun the adjective “fourth,” the noun so enlarged can he 
applied to only one house, viz. to that house which stands fourth in 
a certain row or terrace. 

Observe that when we enlarge the meaning of “ house ” by adding 
“fourth,” we do not alter the meaning of “house.” “Fourth 
house ” means all that “house” means, and more besides. 

Bhorter definition, — An adjective is a word used to qualify a 

noun,'-^' . . ' ' 

This shorter definition is intended to signify exactly the same 
thing as tlie longer one. On account of its shortness it is more con- 
venient for parsing. Thus in parsing “fourth house” we can say 
that “ fourth ” is an adjective qualifying the noun “house.” 

Note, — Amongst adjectives we must not omit to include the 
Definite article the (a short form of this) and the Indefinite article a 
(a short form, of one). 

13. ITerb. — This has been described already in §§ % 5. 

Definition. — A verb is a word used fc>r saying something 

about something else. 

“Yerb” is from Latin wr&wm, a word. A verb has been called 
pre-eminently “ the word,” because it is the chief word in a sentence. 
In fact, it is the most important kind of word in human speech. 
“James laughs”: we might designate James by pointing to him 
with our finger ; but we cannot express any fact about him, as 
“laughs,” without using onr voice and saying the word laughs, 

14. Preposition. — Take such sentences as the following : — 
{a) I put my hand on the table. 

{h) A bird in the hand is worth two (birds) in the bush. 

(c) He is opposed to severe measures. 

In (a) the preposition 07 i shows the relation between the 
thing denoted by table and the action denoted by “ put” The 
hand might be held above the table, or. under it, or on it It is 
the preposition which defines the relation. 

^ Observe that qualify simply means modify. . In grammar it means 
precisely the same thing that it does in ordinary language, and is not by 
any means limited to adjectives that express some, quality or attribute. 
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In (h) the preposition m shows the relation between the thing 
denoted by the noun bird a,nd the thing denoted by the noun 
hand ; also between the things denoted by the noun birds and 
the thing denoted by the noun husk 

In (c) the preposition to shows the relation between the 
things denoted by severe measures and the quality (opposition) 
denoted by the word opposed. 

Definition . — A preposition is a word used for showing in 
what relation one thing stands to another thing, or (more 
briefly) for showdng what one thing has to do -with another thing. 

The noun or noun -equivalent that comes after a preposition 
is called its Object. 

Note 1. — Avoid such definitions as the following: — 

“A preposition is a word used before a noun or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word in the sentence/’ 

According to this, “ a Jack in the box ” does not mean tliat a Jack 
is in the box, but that the noun ‘‘Jack” is in the noun “box.” 

Nor is it enough to say that “a preposition connects a noun with 
a verb, an adjective, or other noun. ” In the phrase ‘ ‘ time md tide, ” 
we have one noun connected wdth another noun ; and in the sentence 
‘men are mortal,” we have a noun connected with an adjective by 
the copulative “are.” Yet neither and nor arc is a preposition. 
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Definition. — A conjunction is a word used for showing in 
what relation one notion stands (in the mind of the speaker or 
writer) to another notion, or one thought to another thought 

^ Note l.~A detail of the dilferent relations expressed by con- 
junctions will be given hereafter. Meanwhile it may be pointed out 
that three dilferent relations have been exemplified alread\^ — addition 
in example («), contrast in (b), and causality in (c). 

Note 2.— -In parsing, it is convenient for the sake of brevity to say 
mat a conjunction joins words to words, and sentences to sentences.*’ 
but this is not enough for the purposes of definition. Prepositions 
also join words, as “a bird i% the hand.” Some verbs, too. join 
words, as ‘‘time is money” (in fact, the verbis is called “copula- 
tive’' for no other reason than that it couples or Joins words). Some 
adverbs, too, wltere^ yfien, etc., join sentences, as found 
out lokere lie wa-s. ” Relative pronouns also join sentences, as “We 
have found the house tJicit you were looking for*’ j and for this reason 
tney are called conjunctive. 

jSote 3 .- Prepositions and conjunctions have been bracketed some- 
times as^ “ connective wwds,” and sometimes as “relational words.” 
If there is any tpith in wdiat v’e have laid down, there is much more 
point in bracketing them as “ relational ” words than as“coimective ” 
ones. Both kinds of words express relations — prepositions a relation 
between one thing and another thing ; conjunctions a relation between 
one notion and another notion^ or between one iJAowgrAif and another 
thought. 

16 . Adverb. — What an adjective does for a noun or pronoun, 
an adverb does for any part of speech except a noun or pronoun : 
it enlarges or extends the meaning of a word and narrows its 
application. Take such sentences as the following - 

{a) With mrh. — I much admire his industry. 

{h) With adjectim. — He is deservedly successful. 

(c) With preposition. — The body floated partly above and 
partly belo-w the water. 

{d) With conjunction. — He was despised, merely because he 
w^as poor. 

{e) With other adverb. — He writes remarlcdbly well. 

In (a) the verb “ admire ” is qualified by the adverb “ much.” 

In (h) the adjective ‘‘ successfiir* is quabfied by the adverb 
“ deservedly.’’ 

In (c) the preposition ‘‘above” is qualified by the adverb 
“ partly ” ; and the preposition “ below ” by the same adverb. 

In (d) the conjunction “ because ” is qualified by the adverb 
“ merely.” 

by a single word or phrase. When the mind compares two notions and 
connects them by a Finite verb, the result is, called a thought ; and this 
is expressed by k sentence (batin, sentmtia, a thought). 
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In {e) tlie adverb “well” is qualified by the adverb “re- 
markably.” 

Definition. — An adverb is a word tliat extends tbe meaning 
and narrows tbe application of any part of speech except a noun 
or pronounA 

Note. — Example (c). Observe that in extending the meaning of 

above” by the addition of partly,” we do not alter the meaning 
of “above.” The phrase “ partly above ” expresses all that is im- 
plied in the preposition above,” and something more. It shows 
that the relation of above-ness denoted by “above ” is not entire, but 
partial. The same remarks apply to the preposition “ below.” 

Example {d). Here the meaning of the conjunction “ because ” is 
extended, not altered, by the adverb “merely.” The phrase “merely 
because ” expresses all that is implied in “because,” and something 
more. It shows that the relation of cause denoted by the conjunction 
“ because ” is to be understood in a sense that excludes every other 
cause. If we change the order of the words and say, “ He was merely 
despised, because he was poor,” the meaning of the sentence is not 
the same : this would mean, “He was merely despised (not hated or 
attacked), because he was poor.” Or, if we leave out the adverb 
“merely,” the sense would again be different. The sentence would 
then imply that there may have been other reasons besides poverty 
for which he -was despised. 

17. Interjection. — All Parts of Speech except interjections 
have some grammatical connection with some other word in the 
sentence in which they occur. An interjection is the only part 
of speech that stands alone — isolated. It scarcely deserves to 
be called a part of speech ; for it lies on the borderland of 
language, halfway between articulate speech and the inarticulate 
cries of animals. We must give it a name, however, because it „ 
is a word; for grammar takes account of every kind of word that 
can occur in human speech. 

My son, alas i died yesterday. 

Definition. — An interjection is a word thrown into a sentence 
to express some feeling of the mind, but forms no part of the 
construction of the sentence. 

“ Interjection ” is from Latin interjectus, thrown between. 

Note. — The meaning of an interjection might be expressed by a 
parenthetical sentence : — 

My son (I am sorry to say) died yesterday. 

Observe that a sentence substituted for an interjection is always 

^ In § 17 it is shown that an interjection is, properly speaking, not a 
Part of Speech. Hence no mention is made of interjections in this 
definition. An interjection, being absolute or isolated, cannot be qualified 
by any other word. 
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pareiitliBtical. Th© sentencB am sorry to say” is as completely 
isolated from tlie sentence * ‘ My son died yesterday ” by tlie pareii- 
tbesis as the interjection ‘'‘alas!” is isolated from it by its own 
nature. 

18.. Double Parts of Bpoocli. — Besides the eight Parts of 
Speech already described, there are four kinds of words which 
are double parts of speech, that is, tw^o combined in one : — 

(1^ A Participle. — This is a verb and adjective combined. 

A retired officer lives next door. 

'' Retired ” is a verb, being part of the verb retire.” It is also 
an adjective, because it qualifies the noun “officer.” Hence a parti- 
ciple may be called a verbal adjective. 

(2) A G-erund or Verbal Noun.— This is a verb and noun 
combined. 



I think of retiring from service. 

“Retiring” is a verb, being part of tbe verb “retire.” It is also 
a noun, because it is object to the preposition “of.” 

(3) An Infinitive. — This too is a verb and noun combined. 

I wish to return that book. 

Here “to return” is a verb, in the Infinitive mood. It is also a 
kind of noun, because it is the object to the Transitive verb “wish.” 

(4) Eelative Adverb. — This is partly an adverb and partly 
a conjunction. It has hence been called a “ Conjunctive adverb.’^ 

We shall be glad when the risk is over. 

Here “ when” is an adverb, because it qualifies the verb “is.” It 
has also the character of a conjunction, because it connects the thought 
expressed by “we shall be glad” with the thought expressed by 
“ the risk is over. ” 

Exercise. 

In the following sentences point out the Part of Speech imohich 
each italicised word is used, and give your reason for saying that 
it belongs to one Part of Speech rather than to another : — 

1. A square thing does not fit into a rou7id hole. Draw a circle 
round a given centre. The flies are flying 7'ound and round. Men 
must go their daily round of duty. Vasco da Gama was the first to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. The earth is very dry, and needs rain. He mnst needs know the 
reason of this. Our needs or wants are few. 

B. I will wait for you at the next house. He stood next me in the 
class. Who came, next ? 

4. We must all die some day. We lost our odl on that day. The road 
was all covered with sand. 

5. He returned after a week's absence. He returned afterh^ had been 
absent for a week. The man died of fever, and his son died a ffiw days 
after. 
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6. A lieggar is standing Jbefore the gate. I never saw such a thing 
lejore. He took the book, before he had paid for it. 

7, My book is a better one than yours. You are working hettcr to- 
day. Do not despise your betters. 

S. There is hut one man present. Who hut you would have made 
■such a mistake. He is a man of common sense, hut not learned in 
■books. 

9. He had enough to do. We have wages enough for three men. 

10. measures do not succeed. Qxlq half of his task is now done. 
He %vas half dead with fear. 

11. He has eaten more bread to-day than yesterday. More lias been 
■done than was expected. I like him more than I like you. 

12. Near our house there is a fine tree. He is a nea^r relative of mine, 
‘Stand nem\ while I whisper something into your ear. 

13. He has wasted much time. I am much pleased with your conduct, 
Yoxi will not get m-uch from me. 

1-1 We should pity the sorrows of others. Other men besides you 
•deserve pity. 

15. You will save him if you try. All the men save one perished. 

16. I have not seen him since Monday last. I took this house four 
weeks since. We shall trust you, since you were always honest. 

17. I am not a student in that school. A student that works hard 
will get promotion. I heard you were coming. 

18. We must stop here a little while. While the cat is away, the mice 
play. 

Section 2. — Classification of Phrases. 

19. Phrase defined, — A phrase is a combination of words 
in which no Finite verb is either expressed or understood. 

A phrase is therefore intermediate between a single word and 
a sentence. 

20. Kinds of Phrases. — Phrases may be classified according 
to the parts of speech for which they are used as substitutes. 
There is no phrase which can be substituted for a pronoun, since 
a pronoun is a substitute word already (§ 11). 

{(v) No'im-fhmse : one which does the work of a noun : — 

Soio to do this is a difficult question, 

(b) Adjectival phrase : one which does the work of an 
adjective : — * 

A bird m the hand is worth two (birds) in the hush. 

{c) Adverbial phmse: one wMch does the work of an adverb : — 

I shalb wait a few minutes. 

He shouted at the top of Ms voice. • 

The sun having set^ they all retired. 

{d) Frepmtiomi phrase : one which does the work of a pre- 
position : — 

He went hoard ship. 
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(e) Conj'undio-nal ^jhmse : one which does the work of a con- 
j miction : — 

In case we fail, we must try again. 

(/) Interjectional phrase: one which does the work of an 
inteiyection : — 

What a pity ! For shame ! Good gracious ! 

The result, then, is that any combination of -words which can 
be substituted for some part of speech may be caUed a phrase ; 
and we have seen that nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections may all be expressed by phrases. 

The one exception is a Finite verb. Nothing but a Finite 
verb can do the work of a Finite verb, — whicli corroborates what 
is said in § 13, that a verb is the most important kind of word 
in human speech. 

Exercise, 

Shoio for what Parts of Speech the italicised, phrases are used 
in the folloioing sentemes : — 

1. I am sorry that he behaved with so much rudeness, 

2. A sharp ride on a siiirlted horse is the best kind of exercise. 

3. The beauties of nature siq beyond description, 

4. Dinner being over, let us now go into the next room. 

5. He will be dismissed in the event of his doing such a thing again. 

6. The young have to learn how to profit by experience, 

7. He was not often behind time. 

8. An English sailor had been shut up for several yeajrs^ but he was 
;set free at the peace. 

9. Bind him hand, and foot and take him away, 

10. A man in had health can seldom be happy. 

11. He was not a man to tell a lie, 

12. The tioo chief points having been gamed, success is now certain, 

13. He took medicine m order that he might recover. 

14. He still feels tired, notwithstanding that he had ten hours’ sleep. 


Summary of Chapter II. 

Parts of Speech : the different kinds of words that serve different 
purposes in a sentence (§ 9). 

Noun : a word used for naming anything (§ 10). 

Pronoun : a word used instead of a noun (§ 11). 

Adjective : a word that enlarges the meaning and narrows the 
application of a noun (§ 12). 

■Verb : a word used for saying something about something else (§ 13). 

Preposition : a word used for showing in what relation one thing 
stands to another thing, or for showing what one thing has to do 
with anotlier thing (§ 14). 
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Conjunction : a word used for showing in what relation one notion 
stands to another notion, or one thought to another thought (§ 15)* 

Adverb : a w’ord that extends the meaning and narrow's the 
application of any part of speech except a noun or pronoun (§ 16). 

Interjection : a word throwm into a sentence to express some 
feeling of the mind, but forming no part of the construction of the 
sentence (§ 17). 

Double Paxt of Speech : a word in which the characters of twO' 
parts of speech are combined (§ 18). 

Phrase : a combination of words in which nc^ Finite verb is either- 
expressed or understood (§ 19). 

Noun-phrase : one which does the work of a noun (§ 20). 

Adjectival phrase : one which does the work of an adjective (§ 20). 

Adverbial phrase : one which does the work of an adverb (§ 20). 

Prepositional phrase : one which do&s the work of a prei>osition 

(§ 20 ). 

Conjunctional phrase : one which does the work of a conjunction 

(§ 20 ). 

Interjectional phrase : one which does the work of an interjection 

(§ 20 ). 


CHAPTER III.— NOUNS. 

Section 1. — The Kinds of Nouns. 

21. Hoims classified. — Nouns are of five different kinds:— 

'Proper (one thing*at a time) . . . 1 

Common (any number of things) . . 2 

Collective (a group of things) . . .3 

^Material (what a thing is made of) . . 4 

II. Abstract (quality^ state, or action) .... 5 

22. A Proper Nfoun is a name for one thing as 

distinct from every other ; as James (a person), Kenilworth (a 
book), Paris (a city), France (a country). 

Note. — ‘‘Proper*’ (Lat. prop^-m^) means “own.” Thus a Proper 
name is “ own, name.” It cannot be given to more than one thing at 
a time. 

23. A Common Noun denotes no one thing in particular^ 
but is commorb to any number of things of the same kind; as 
“man” “book,” “country.” 

Note 1.-— Many nouns now Proper were originally Common. A com- 
mon name, as Brown, Smith, Baker, Clark (clerc), Shepherd, Butcher, 
Parson, Mason, etc., being frequently applied to some individual by 
w^ay of distinction, was eventually restricted to that individual and 
his family, and so the Common name became a Proper name. 

Note 2.— “Common” (Lat. communis) means “shared by several.” 


I. Concrete 
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Tilings of the same kind, i.e, possessing some property in common, 
have an equal right to be called by the same name. 

N'ote 3.— A Proper noun becomes a Common noun, when it is used 
in a descriptive or general sense : — 

The Ozar of Eussia. The FhamoJis of Egypt. 

He is the Newton (greatest astronomer) of the century. 

24. A Collective Hoiiii is a name for a gvou^ of similar 
individuals^ the group being one complete whole. 

For instance, there may be many sheep in a field, but only one flock. 
Here ‘‘‘sheep” is a Common noun, because it may stand for any and 
every sheep ; but “flock ” is a Collective noun, because it stands for 
ail the sheep at once, and not for any one sheep taken separately. 

Note 1. — A Collective Houn may be either Common or Proper : — 

Thus the term “ flock ” may stand for many different flocks. But 
Fa.Tliamcnt^ the House of Gooiimons, can stand for only one body. 

Note 2. — A isToun of Multitude, since it. denotes a specific group, 
must be classed as Collective ; but with a difference. 

(a) A Collective noun denotes 07ie undivided whole ; and hence the 
verb following is singular : — 

The jury co7isists of twelve persons. 

(5) A noun of Multitude denotes the i^idividuals of the group ; 
and hence the verb is plural, although the noun is singular : — 

The jury (the men on the jury) loere divided in their opinions. 

25. A noun of Material is a name for some particular kind 

of matter or , substance. ^ 

Thus “sheep” is a Common noun ; but “mutton” (or the flesh of 
sheep) is a Material noun. 

Note. — The same word can be a Material noun or a Common noun 
according to the sense : — 

Fish live in water (Qo^n.). Fish is good for food (Mat.). 

26. An Abstract Noun denotes some quality^ state^ or actio%y 
apart from anything possessing the quality, etc. 

Quality — Cleverness, height, humility, roguery, colour, 

State — Poverty, manhood, bondage, pleasure, youth. 

Action — Laughter, movement, flight, choice, revenge. 

The four kinds of nouns first named are all Concrete ; i.e. 
they denote objects of sense^ viz. what can be seen, heard, touched, 
smelt, or tasted, or wdiat can be perceived by the muscular sense^ as 
weight, extension, etc. But an abstract noun relates to qualities, 
states, etc., which cannot be seen or touched, etc., and which are 
thought of apart from any object of sense. 

For emmple : We know that a stone is hard. We also know that 
iron is hard. We also know that a brick is hard. We can therefore 
speak of hardness apart from stone, or iron, or brick, or any other 
object having the same quality. “Abstract” (Lat. <z&s^racte) means 
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drawn off'" (abstracted in tbonglit) from the object. Hence Irntd- 
%ess is an abstract noun ; while $t07Le or brick or iro7i is a concrete 

2T. The same word may be an Abstract noun or a Common 
(i.e. Concrete) noun, according to the purpose for which itisused : — 

(a) Examples of Persons, 

Justice is a virtue .... 

He is a justice of the peace 
She is admired for her beauty . 

She is the beauty of the town . 

He has no authoiity .... 

The best authorities differ 
I admire nobility of character . 

He is one of the nobility . 

(b) Examples of Tlvmgs, 

He is a man of sound judgment^ 

The magistrate passed a severe judgment 
Sight is a valuable faculty . . 

That was a fine sight 
The news fills me with wonder . . 

We have seen a wonder to-day . . 

Kindness is part of his character . ; 


Abstract 

€o7icrete 

Abstract 

Concrete 

Ahst^'act 

Cmicrete 

Abstract 

GoncreU 


Justice 


Beauty 

Authority 

Nobility 


Judgment 

Bight 


Wonder 


Kindness 


He did me a great kindness . . . Concrete 

Note 1. — Sometimes there is one form of adjective for an Abstract 
noun used as such, and another for the same noun used as Concrete. 

(1) An inddstrious man (=man of industry.. Abstract). 

(2) This town has no vndustrial works ( = has no local industry., 

Concrete). 

Note 2. — Sometimes an Abstract noun has a collective sense : — 
The rank said, fashion (=pei‘sons of rank or fashion) all w’ent out to 
hear him speak. 

Note 3. — Abstract nouns are often personified : — 

But Melancholy marked him for her own. — G bay. 

, Now Abstract Nouns are formed. 

28.' Abstract* Houns can be formed from Adjectives, or from 
Common nouns, or from Yerbs : — 

(a) Abstract Nouns formed from Adjectives. 

Abstract 
Noun. 
wdsdom 
poverty 
height 
shortness 
honesty 
darkness 
length 
bravery 


.Abstract 

Noun. 

bitterness 

width 

solitude 

breadth 

depth 

truth 

coldness 

humility 


Adj. 

Wise 

Poor 

High 

Short 

Honest 

Dark 

Long 

Brave 


True 

Cold 

Humble 
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(b) Abstract Nouns jormed from Common Nouns. 

Common Abstract Oc 

Noun. Noun. 1 

Man manhood . Ai 

'Child childhood E( 

Friend friendshi};) Ki 

Boj boyhood B< 

Captain captaincy H' 

Priest i)riesthood T1 


Common Abstract 
Noun. Noun. 
Mother motherhood 
Eascal rascality 

Eogue roguery 

Slave slavery 

Infant infancy 
Owner ownership 

(c) Abstract Nouns formed from Verbs. 

tract y. . Abstract y ■, Abstract 
mn. * Noun. yc o. Noun. 

ice relief Seize seizure 

Believe belief Laugh laughter 

red Please jdeasure Free freedom 

dience Advise advice Expect expectation 

ice Defend defence Protect protection 

bion Judge judgment Think thought 

tit Conceal concealment 

Verbal Noims (§ 3 and § 18) ending in 4ng are Abstract 


Give me the apple in your hand. 
Give me one of your apples. 

He is a.jusiim oi the peace. 
There are four justices present. 


■■'Liifa.,, 
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Section 2.-—Gender. 

30. GcHder. — Houns are now classified according to sex or 
absence of sex, and not,' as once, by form or declension : — 

(1) Masculine — male animals : hull^ horse^ hog, 

(2) Peminine — female animals : coiv^ Qiiare, son\ 

(3) Oommon — of either sex : parent^ child. 

(4) Neuter — of neither sex : lox^ flocl^ ‘pain. 

Foie 1. — It is only in the pronouns he, she, it, that gender 
according to foi'm has survived. 

Foie 2. — When no account is taken of sex, 'vve often speak of 
animals as neuter : — 

The child is asleep ; let it sleep on. 

You have a horse : will you let me ride it ? 

31. Modes of denoting Gender or Bex, — There are three 
difierent 'ways in which the gender (or sex) of living beings is 
indicated : — 

1. By a Change of Ending. 

Masculine. Feminine, Masculine. Femmine. 

Abbot abbess Marquis marchioness 

Actor actress ’ Master mistress 

Author authoress Murderer murderess 

Duke duchess Negro negress 

Emperor empress , : Patron patroness 

Executor executrix Poet poetess 

Giant giantess Priest priestess 

God goddess Prince princess 

Heir heiress Prophet prophetess 

Hero ■ heroine Shepherd shepherdess 

Host hostess , Songster songstress 

Hunter huntress Testator testatrix 

Lad lass , , Tiger tigress 

Lion lioness Widower widow 


Boy girl *' 

Brother siste.r. 

Buck , doe"';j! 
Bull cow “ 

Bullock (or steer) heifer, 
Cock hen^'i 

Colt filly.).;;-; 

Dog bitchit 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Lord 

lady 

Sloven 

slattern, slut 

Man 

woman 

Son 

daughter 

Milter 

spawner 

Stag 

hind 

Nephew 

niece 

Uncle 

aunt 

Ram 

ewe 

Wizard 

witch 

Sir 

madam 




By placing a 

Word Before or 

After. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine, 

Feminine. 

Bride-groom 

bride 

He-goat 

she-goat 

Cock-sparrow 

hen-sparrow 

Land-lord 

land'llady 

Grand- father 

grand-mother Man-servant maid-servant 

Great-uncle 

great-aunt 

i Pea-cock 

p)ea-hen 


4. JSfou-ns in the Common Gender ; i.e. denoting either Sex. 
Baby-male or female. Orphan — boy or girl without 

Bird — cock or hen. parents. 

Calf — bullock or heifer. Parent — father or mother. 

Child — boy or girl. Person — man or woman. 

Cousin — male or female. Pig — boar or sow% 

Deer — stag or hind. Pupil — boy or girl. 

Fallow-deer — buck or doe. Relation— male or female. 

Foal — colt or filly. Servant — man or maid. 

Fowl — cock or hen. Sheep — ram or ewe. 

Friend — Enemy — male or female. Student — boy or girl. 

Monarch — king or queen. Teacher — master or mistress. 

Note, — Some Masculines, as coUj dog, horse, and some Feminines, 
as dnch, goose, are used to denote either sex, provided that no 
question arises as to whether the animal is male or female : — 

A goose is a much bigger bird than a duck. 

Section 3. — FTomber. 

32. When a Noun denotes one object, it is Singular. When 
it denotes more than one, it is Plural. 

33. Proper, Material, and Abstract nouns have no Plural, 
unless they can be used as Common nouns : — 

{ Egypt is a country in Africa. {Froper. ) 

{a) Froper 4 Many Egypts (= countries as large as Egypt) could 
1 be contained in India, {Common.) 
f is a pleasant drink. {Material.) 

(0) ma lai The best iJeas (= kinds of tea). {Common.) 

I J is part of his, character, {Abstract.) 

\ B-Dsuracu He did many kind acts). {Common.) 

34. The general rule for forming the Plural number of a 
noun is by adding s to the Singular : — 

Singular. Plural. Singuloi>r. 

Hand hand-s House house-s 

Map map -5 .'Stone stone-5 
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But if the Noun ends in 5, x, s\ or ch^ the Plural formed. 
hj adding es to the Singular : — '' < 

Singular, Tlmal, | Singular, Pluml, 

Glass glass-e 5 | Gash gasH-c’s 

Gas gas-e5 i Brush brusli-es 

Tax tax-es 1 Bench bench*^’5 

Box box-es I Coach coach-ei? 

35. If the hToim ends in y and the y is preceded by a 
consonant, the Plural is formed by changing the y into ies ; — 
Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural. 

Duty diit-^>s Army arrll-^^‘S 

Ply Lady lad-'?;c5 

But if the final y is preceded by a mwel, as in ay, ey, or oy,, 
the Plural is formed by simply adding s to the Singular : — 
Singular. Plural, Singular, Plural. 

Bay day-5 Monkey monkey-s 

Play play-^ Toy toy-s 


Singular, Plural. Singular, Plural, 

Loaf loa-w5 Thief thie-'^f^s 

Wife m-ms Half hal-m 

Wolf woirvea Myself oursei-m 

Knife knirwa Shelf shei-vs^ 

Life liv-<55, Leaf lea-'^ea 

Calf cal-w5 , Sheaf shea-'Z?^^ 

(a) Some Nouns ending in / form the Plural by adding s 
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Singular, 

Plural, 

Suigular, 

Dwarf 

Fhiral. 

Reef 

reef-s 

dwarf-6‘ 

Chief 

chief-s 

Turf 

turf-s 

Roof 

roof-s 

Cliff 

clilf-5 

Hoof 

hoof-s* 

Gulf 

gulf-5 


prooi-A' 

Grief 

grief-5 


(h) Three ouns in fe form the Plural by adding s ; — 
Safe — safe-s ; strife — strife-s ; fife — ^fife-s. 


38. Peculiar Plurals. — (<^) Eight Nouns in common use 
form the Plural by a change of inside vowel : — 


Singular, 

Plural, 

Singular, 

Plural. 

:vMan : ' 

men 

Tooth 

teeth 

M^'ornan 

wonmn 

Louse 

\iee 

Foot 

feet 

Mouse 

mice 

Goose 

geese 

Dormouse 

dormice 


(h) There are three Nouns which form the Plural in en : 

Ox — ox-eoi ; child — ehildr-c?i ; brother — brethr-e?i. 

The word ‘‘cow” has two plurals — “cows” or “Idne.” 

(c) Some Nouns have the same form in both numbers : — 

Animals, — .Deer, sheep, fish (rarely fishes), swine, grouse, salmon, 
trout, cod, heathen. 

OoUective nunurals. — ^Yoke, brace, dozen, score, gross. 

Measures of weight, — Stone, hundredweight. 

{d) Some Nouns have no Singular : — 

. Annals Gallows Pincers Tictuals 

Shears Statistics Scissors Tidings 

Bellows Suds Shambles News 

Tongs Nuptials Thanks Means 

Mote. — In spite of the Plural form we say, “ By means,” “ This 
news is not true.” 

{e} Some Nouns, that take a Plural at ordinary times, use a 
Singular to express some specific quantity or number : — 

A t^^lYQ-month, A three-/oo^ rule. An oi^t-day clock, A six- 
year old horse. A fort-night ( = fourteen nights). Forty head 
of cattle. Twelve ^ownd weight. Ten sail of the line. A 
six-^ienny piece. 

Mote, — Such a phrase as “A hundred thousand men” does not 
come under this heading. Here “a hundred thousand” is a Collec- 
tive noun in the Singular number, and the preposition “of” is under- 
stood after it. 

(J) A Noun of Multitude, being pluraP already in sense 
g 24, h), has no need of a plural form 

The poultry are doing well. These ccdtle are mine. These nertrahh 
do much harm. These people have come. , No gentry live here. 
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ig) Foreign Plurals : — - 

Latin : Sing, in -mn ; agend-a, addend-a, dcit-a^ errai-a^ 

Sing, in -us ; ahmmi-i, foc-i^ radiA, Sing, in -a ; fvrmul-m. From 
other Singulars ; genera (genus), series (series), a’p’pendiees (appendix). 
Greek : Sing, in -is ; has-es, hypothes-es, pare7Uhes-es. Sing, in -on ; 
phe7iornen-a, cnteri-a. French : beaux, bureoAix, messieurs, mesdames. 
Italian : bmiditti, dUettmiH. Hebrew : clierubmi, sei'apKim. 

% Ooinpound Plurals. The principal word is pluralised : — 

Btep-sons, sons-i^i-law, hmigets-on, maid-sei-m^its, court s-'nimdial, 

(i) Double Plurals : — Men-sermnts^ lords-justices. 

Section 4.— Case. 

39. Case defined. — The 7'elaUon in wdiich a noun stands to 
some other word, or the change of foimi (if any) by which this 
relation is indicated, is called its Case.^ 

40. Three Oases in modem English. — These are the 
Nonimative^ the Possessive, and the Objective. 

But the Possessive is the only case that is 7iow indicated by a 
case-ending or change offorin. The other cases have lost their case- 
endings, and are indicated only by grammatical relation. 

Note. — A change of form is called an inflexion. All our noun- 
inflexions except (1) the plural, and (2) the possessive, are lost. The 
ending -ess (§ 31) is not an inflexion, hut a suflix. See Appendix IL 

41. When a noun is used as the subject to a verb (§ 3),, or for 
the sake of address, it is said to be in the Nominative case : — 

Main falls. {Nominative of Subject. ) 

Are you coming, my friend? {Nominative of Address.) 

42. When a noun is the object to a verb (§ 6, a), or to a pre- 
position (§ 14), it is said to be in the Objective case 

The man killed a 7^at. {Object to Verb.) 

The eai’th is moistened by rain. {Obj. to Prep.) 

43. The Possessive case is so called, because it usually 
denotes the possmor or owner. It is formed by adding (called 
apostrophe s) to Singular nouns, and sometimes to Plural ones : — 

Singular— mm*$. | Plural — men's. 

Note 1. — -The old inflexion for the Possessi ve case was es. When the 
€ w^as omitted, as it now always is^ the absence of the e was indicated 
by the comma or apostrophe ; . as moon, moones, moo'tds. 

^ Case lit. means falling" (Lat. cas-us). The Norn, was considered 
the upright or perpendicular, and the other cases were said to fall off to 
one side of it, and were hence called oblique or slanting. Since English 
nouns have lost every case-ending but one (the Possessive), the term 

case " is etymologically inappropriate. We retain it, however, to denote ' 
grammatical relation as well as change of form. 
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Note 2. Tiiere are three different senses in which this case can 
be used : — 

England's power is very great. {Possession,) 

A good son will repay his father’s benefits. (Origin.) 
Shahs2^eards plays are excellent. (AnthorsUp, Agency.) 

Sis friendship (the friendship felt by him) is sincere. (Bubject.) 
Qt) Objective (rather uncommon) : — 

His friendship (friendship for him) must be given up. 

Occsar's murderers were conquered at Philippi. 

(c) Descriptive (rather uncommon) . 

Fll break your knam’s ( = knavish) pate. — S hakspeaPuE. 

The ■mothe'fs (motherly) nature of Altheea. — L owell. 

Her tvoriian s heart, to which love was all, could at first scarcely 
comprehend the mystery.— Mrs. Craik, OgiMes, ch. L 

44, Omission of “ s.” — There are three kinds of instances in 
which the s, but not the apostrophe, is omitted : — 

(a) After all plural nouns ending in s ; as — 

Horses' tails ; the birds’ nests ; the dogs’ kennels. 

(5) Whenever the last syllable of a Singular noun begins 
and ends with s ; as — 

Moses’ law. (But we must say Venus’s beauty ; James's hat, etc.) 

(c) Whenever the last syllable of a Singular noun ends with 
H or C 0 , and the noun is followed by “ sake ” ; as — 

Conscience’ sake ; for goodness’ sake. (But we must say — a mouse’s 
skin ; James’s smile.) 

45. Rare use of Possessive. — The Possessive case "was once 
used ■with any kind of noun ; but it is now restricted to such 
examples as those shown below : — 

(1) IlTouns denoting j?eyso7is or other kind of living thing; as — 
Henry’s book; a '^nan’s foot. (But we cannot say library’s 

book,” ‘‘the stocking’s foot,” since ^‘library” and “stock- 
ing” are inanimate objects.) 

A eat’s tail ; a horse’s head ; a bird’s feathers. 

(2) Nouns denoting personified things ; as — 

Fortune’s favourite ; Sorrow’s tears ; England’s heroes. 

(3) Nouns denoting time, space, or weight ; as — 

Time. — A day’s journey ; a month’s holiday ; . three weeks’ leave ; a 
tfear's absence ; at six months’ sight ; three days* grace. 

Space. — A boat's length ;m, hand’s breadth ; a hair’s breadth ; a 
razor’s edge ; a stone’ f throw ; a needle’s point. 

Weight. — A pound’s weight ; a ton’s weight. 

(4) Nouns signifying certain dignified objects ; as — 
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The cotirfs decree ; the $un*$ rays ; the moo7i’s crescent ; ■namire's 
works ; the earth's axis ; the soul's delight ; heaven's will ; the 
laws delays ; tT%bth's triumph ; the mind's eye ; the ocean's 
roar ; duty's call ; the country's good. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy counh^y's^ 

Thy God's, and truth's, — Men. Fill. iii. 2. 

Mote. — The Possessive is also used in a few familiar phrases, in 
which it has been retained for the sake of shortness : — 

Out of harm's way ; at his wit's end ; for mercy's sake : he did it 
to his hem'fs content ; the shi2)'s passengers ; at his fingers' 
ends ; he got to journey's end ; the boat's crew. 

CHAPTEE IV.--AEJECTIYES. 

Section 1, — The Kinds of Adjectives. 

46. There are altogether seven different kinds of Adjectives : — 

(1) Proper : describing a thing by some Proper noun. 

(2) Bescriptive : showing of what quality or in what state a 

thing is. 

(3) Quantitative : showing hovj much of a thing is meant. 

(4) Numeral : showing how many things or in what order. 

(5) Demonstrative : showing which or what thing is meant 

(6) Interrogative : asking which or what thing is meant. 

(7) Distributive : showing that things are taken separately 

or in separate lots. 

Proper Adjectives, 

47. These restrict the application of a noun to such persons 
or things as come within the scope of some Proper name : — 

A Portuguese sailor = a sailor from Portugal. 

The empire = the empire of the Turks, 

The English language = the language of England. 

Note, — Proper adjectives, like Proper nouns, may be used in a 
general sense ; as, French leave (leave like that taken by the French) ; 
British pluck (pluck like that of a Briton). 

Descriptive Adjectives; — Quality or State, 

48. These restiict the application of a noun to such persons 
or things as possess the quality or state denoted hj the adjective : — • 

A Intm boy ; a side lion ; s^ tame cat ; a large field ; a blade horse. 
Quantitative Adjectives.; — Quantity or Degree. 

49. These restrict the application, of a noun to such things 
as are of the quantity or degree denoted by the adjective. 
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The only adjectives of this class are — Much, little; no; some, 
any ; enough or sufficient ; all or uihole, half. 

He ate much (a large quantity of) breach 
He ate little (a small quantity of) bread. 

A half loaf is better than no bread. 

He ate some (a certain quantity of) bread. 

He did not eat any (any quantity of) bread. 

He ate enough or sufficient bread. 

He ate all the (the whole quantity of) bread. 

Note, — Ho is always followed by a noun, and is therefore an 
adjective. ‘^Hone” is never followed by a noun, and is therefore a 
pronoun. It is a negative pronoun : see § 73. 

Numeral Adjectives, 

50. These restrict the application of a noun to such persons 
or things as are of the numher or serial order denoted by the 
adjective. 

Humeral Adjectives are subdivided into two main classes : — 
I. Definite. II, Indefinite. 

51. Definite numerals denote some exact number. 

Those which show how many things there are (as one, two, 
three, four, etc.) are called Cardinals. 

Those which show the serial are called Ordinals* 

Those which show how often a thing is repeated are called 

Multiplicativa 

Cardinals, Ordinals. Multiplicativcs, 

One first one only, single 

Two second twofold, double 

Three third threefold, treble, triple 

Eour fourth fourfold, quadruple (four times one) 

Six sixth sixfold (six times one) 

Seven seventh sevenfold (seven times one) 

52. Indefinite numerals denote number of some kind with- 
out saying precisely what the numher is : — 

All, some, enough, no or none; many, few ; several, sundry. 
All men are mortal. Some men die young. 

No men were present. Ten men will he enough. 

Many men are poor. Few men are rich. 

Several men came. Sundry men went away. 

A Definite numeral can be made Indefinite by placing the 
word some or about before it : — 

Some twenty men {= about twenty men, twenty men more or less} 
were present. 

53* The words ‘‘some,” “enough,” “all,” ‘‘no,” are adjectives 
of Numher or of Quantity, according to the noun following. 


Multiplicativa 

Cardinals, Ordinals. 

One 

first 

Two 

second 

Three 

third 

Eour 

fourth 

Six 

sixth 

Seven 

seventh 
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Q m7iHtcdives» Numemls, 

Much ; lie had much bread. 3£any ; he had many loayes. 

LittU ; he had little bread. Feiu ; he had few loaves. 

Enotcgh ; he had enough bread. Enough ; he had loaves enough. 
Some ; he had some bread. Some ; he had some loaves. 

No ; he had no bread. No ; he had no loaves. 

All ; he had all the bread. All] he had all the loaves. 

Any ; have you had any bread ? Any ; did you bring any loaves ? 

Demonstrative Adjectives. 

54. These restrict the application of .a noun to those persons 
or things that are intended to be pointed out by the adjective. 
They are subdivided, like Numerals, into two classes : — 

I. Definite. II. Indefinite. 

When a person or thing is pointed out exactly^ as this man,” 
the adjective is called a Definite Demonstrative. 

When it is pointed out in a certain sense, but not exactly^ it 
is called an Indefinite Demonstrative. 

Definite. | Indefinite, 

Plural. 


Singular, 
A, an 
One, any 
A certain 


Singular. 

The 

This 

That, yon, 
yonder 
Such 

The same, or 
self-same 
The other 


Plural. 

the 

these 

those, yon, 
yonder 
such 

the same, or 
self-same 
the other 


such and such 
some 

other, any 
other 

in the above 
list 

Note , — In some books, however, the Ordinals (§ 51) are classed as 
Demonstratives, because they point a thing out by showing its place 
in a list or series. But it is better to call them Numerals, because 
they cannot show the place of a thing without showing its numerical 
order. 

55. Articles. — “The” (short for this, that) is a Definite 
Demonstrative. “ A ” or “ an ” (short for one) is an Indefinite. 

An is used before an open vowel, a silent h, or unaccented 
h ^ aS" — 

An apple ; an heir ; an Aonest man ; an Aistorical fact. 

A is used before a consonant, before or or eu sounded 
as yoo, and before one sounded as umn ; — 
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A kite; a cart; a bottle; a ^iseful thing ; one-eyed man ; a 
A^-wropean ; a ewer ; an -linusiial, but a unique case. 

Interfogatim Adjectives. 

56. These restrict the application of a noun by asking a 
question : — ■ 

TVJiat book is that ? JVhich book do you like best ? 

Note. — “A¥hat” has a general sense, ‘‘which’' a selective one. 
“What” can also be used in an exclamatory sense, as “ folly !’* 
It can also be used when no question is asked, as, “I do not know at 
time he came,” 

Distributive Adjectives. 

57. Distributive Adjectives show that the persons or things 
denoted by the noun are taken dQigly, or in separate lots. There 
are only four Adjectives of this class : — 

(a) Each. — One of tv;o or of any number exceeding two : — 

The two men had each (man) a gun. 

The twenty men had each (man) a gun. 

(2>) Every. — Never used of tivo. Denotes each without excepfioiii— 
Every man (out of the twenty present) had a gun. 

“Every six hours” and similar expressions. — This means every 
space of six hours, six hours being taken collectively as o'tie period : — 
He came every five hours ( = at the close of every space of five hours). 
“Every other.” — This means every second or each alternate ; as — 
He was attacked with fever every other day ( = on every second day). 

(c) Either. — (1) One of two, or (2) each of two, — that is, 

(1) You can take either .side ; that is, one side or the other. 

(2) The river overflowed on either side ; that is, on both sides. 

(d) Neither. — ^This is the negative of “either” : — 

“ You should take neither side ” ; neither this nor that. 

Section 2. — The Two Uses oe Adjectives. 

58. There are two different ways in which an Adjective can 
be used — (a) the Attributive, and (&) the .Predicative.^ 

{a) Attributive use. — An adjective is nsed attributively, when 
it qualifies its noun directly, so as to make a kind of compound 
noun. All true adjectives can be nsed attributively : — 

A lame horse. A noble character. A true 

^ We would not go so far, however, as. to say (as Mr. Mason does in 
English Grammar, p. 37, § 87) “that all true adjectives can be used in 
both ways.” A Distributive adjective cannot be nsed predicatiyeiy. For 
instance, we can say “ every man,” but we cannot say, “man is every.” 
Again, Quantitatives cannot in ail cases be used predicatively. We can 
say “some brea<l,” but we cannot say “bread is some.” 
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]<fote . — 'When no noun is expressed) tlie adjective is used as a 
noun : — 

A noble ( = jiobleman). The brave ( = brave men). The true 

(= truth). 

"When an adjective assumes a noun-inflexion, it has become a real 
noun, and is not merely used as one : — 

hTobles ( = noblemen). Secrets ( = secret things). 

(5) PTecUcative use, — An adjective is used predicatively, when 
it qualifies its noun indirectly — through some verb going 
before : — 

That horse went lame. His character is nohle, 

Seotioh 3 .—G 0 MPARISON OF Adjectives. 

59. The degrees of comparison are three in number, — the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Positive denotes the simple quality ; as, “a 'beautiful horse.’' 

The Comparative denotes a higher degree of the quality ; as, “a 
mcrre beautiful horse,” This is used when two things are compared. 

The Superlative denotes the highest degree of the quality ; as, 
the most beimtiful horse.” This is used when one thing is compared 
with all other things of the same kind, 

60. In all adjectives of more than two syllables^ and in most 
adjectives of two syllables, the Comparative is formed by adding 

more ” and the Superlative by adding “ mostf as in § 59. 

61. But adjectives of one syllable and some adjectives of two 
can also form the Comparative by adding er or r, and the Super- 
lative by adding eat or st This is the inilexionai method. 

{a) If the Positive ends in a consonant, er and est are added : — 
Small smaller smallest 

Great greater greatest 

Thin thinner thinnest 

Fat fatter fattest 

(5) If the Positive ends in e, only r and st are added, and not 
er and est : — 

Brave braver bravest 

True truer truest 

(c) If the Positive ends in y, and the y is preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y is changed into % when er and est are added : — 

Happy happier happiest 

Dry drier driest 

(d) If the y is preceded by a wwel, the y is not changed : — ■ 

Gay gayer gayest 

Grey greyer greyest 

' 62. Irregular Comparisons.^ — In the examples marked*^. 
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the Positive has had a Comp, and a Siiperl. allotted to it from 
some other root. These are defective rather than irregular. 
Bad, ill, evil* worse worst 

Pore former, further foremost, first, furthest 

Good * better best 

Hind hinder hindmost 

Late later, latter latest, last 

Little * less least 

Much (quantity) * more most 

Many (number) * more most 

Kigh nigher nighest, next 

Old older, elder oldest, eldest 


worse 

former, further 
better 
hinder 
later, latter 
less 


Many (number) more most 

Kigh nigher nighest, next 

Old older, elder oldest, eldest 

6S. There are hve words which are adverbs in the Positive 
degree, but adjectives in the Comparative and Superlative : — 
Far farther farthest 

In inner innermost, inmost 

Out outer, utter uttermost, utmost 

Be-neath nether nethermost 

Up tipper uppermost 

64. Latin Comparatives. — All of these end in or, and not 
in er ; and all are followed by to instead of than : — 

Superior to^ inferior to^ anterior to^ frior to, i^o^Urior to, senior to* 

CHAPTER V.— PRONOUNS. 

65. There are four different kinds of Pronouns : ^ — 

(1) Personal ; as, I, thou, he, she, etc. 

(2) Demonstrative ; as, this, that, such, one, etc. 

(3) Relative or Conjunctive ; as, which, who, that, as, eta 

(4) Interrogative ; as, ivho F which F what F 

■ t ^ different classification of Pronouns is given in Mason’s English 
Grammar, p. 48, ed. 1891. After giving eight classes of Pronouns, he 
subdivides each class, wherever this is possible, into two columns, one for 
Substantive pronouns and the other for Adjective pronouns. Under adjec- 
tive pronouns he includes Distributive and Demonstrative adjectives, which 
in this boolc have already been disposed of in the chapter on Adjectives. 
It is difficult to see how such adjectives as, “every,” “each,” “some,” 
“ other,” “ any,” etc., or, in fact, any adjective, can be correctly called a 
* Pronoun. A Pronoun is a substitute word, — a word used /or another 
word. But “every,” “each,” “some,” “other,” “any” are simply 
qualifying words. They are not substitute words. There are no other 
words for which they are used as substitutes, and therefore they are not pro- 
nouns, The same author has a class of pronouns which he calls Indefinite, 
and subdivides into Substantives {one, aught, naught) and Adjectives [any, 
other, some, no). We have already shown that the last four are not pro- 
nouns at all. Aught and naught are not pronouns either, because they are 
not substitutes for any other words. One is a pronoun in certaia contexts, 
ias shown below in § 73. 
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This classification excludes aU words that are adjectives^ and all 
\Yords that are not suhstitutes iov other words. It is shown in § 72 
that this, that, such are not here adjectives, but substitutes for nouns. 

Section 1. — Personal Pronouns. 

66. The Personal Pronouns are so called, because they 
stand for the three persons, and have a different form for each. 

(a) The First, which stands for the person speaJdng : — 

I {the person now speaking) hope to win a prize this term. 

(b) The Second, which stands for the person spoken to : — 

You {the person noio spoken to) should leave off this habit of idle- 
ness. 

(c) The Third, wdiich denotes the person or thing spoken of : — 
He (the person already mentioned) did good work with his tutor. 

67. Forms of Personal Pronouns. — Personal Pronouns have 
the same differences of gender, number, and case that nouns have. 

I. The First Person, Masculine or Feminine, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Nominative 
Possessive 
Objective . 


ours 


mine 

Me 


II. The Second Person, Masculine or Feminine. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Thou 

Thy, thine 
Thee 


Ye or you 
Your, yours 
You 


Nominative 
Possessive 
Objective . 


III. The Third Person, of all Genders. 


Plural, 


Masculine. Eeminine. Neuter. 


All Genders. 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


It They 

Its Their or theirs 
It Them 



momvm 


68. Two Forms of Possessive. — Most of tlie Personal Pro- 
iioiuis liave two forms for the Possessive - 


Plural. 


Mrsl: Form . j\Iy Thy Her Our 

Secmbd . Mine Thine Hers Ours 


Y our 
Yours 


Tlie ilrst is used, when the Possessive is placed before its noun. 
It qualities the noun like an adjective : — 

Tins is my book. That is their house. 

The second is used — (a) when it is separated from the 
qualiiied noun by a verb coming between ; (6) when the noim 
is not expressed ; (c) when the Possessive is preceded by “of”: — 
(a) This book is '}iiine. Tliat house is theirs, 

{b) ^ly horse and yours (your horse) are both tired. 

(c) That horse of yours is tired. 

69, EeSexive or Emphatic Forms. — These are made by 
adding “ seif” in the Horn, or Obj. and “ o^vn” in the Possessive. 

I. The First Person. 


Plural. 


Nom. or Ohj. 
Possessive 


Ourselves 
Our own 


11. The Second Person. 


Case. 


Plural, 


Yourselves 
Your own 


Thyself 

Thy or thine own 


Plural, 


J>ill Genders. 


Mascuime, Peminine. Neuter. 


Themselves 
Their own 


Itself, 
Its own 


Herself 
Her own 


Himself 
His own 


Fforti. or Obj. 
Possessive 


I myself saw it (Emphatic). 


I hid myself (Eeflexive), 
A.s.an. 
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Section 2, — Demonstbative Peonouns. 

70. A DemonstratlYe Pronoun is one that points to some 
noun going before, and is used instead of it. This noun, is 
called the Antecedent. 

71. Tlie chief pronouns of this class are : — this^ tha% these, 
those ; one, ones, none ; such. 

The student will have observed that these words have 
appeared already in the list of Demonstrative Adjectives. Where, 
then, is the difference ? This depends entirely on their use. 

nHien they gnalify some noun expressed or understood, they are 

Adjectives. 

JFhen they are substitutes for some noun expressed or U7ider- 
stood, they are Pronouns. 

(a) He came to my house one day. 

Here one is an adjective (Indefinite Demonstrative) qualifying its 
noun ‘‘day.” 

(h) Your coat is black ; mine is a white one. 

Here 07ie is a pronoun, because it is a substitute for the previously 
mentioned noun “coat,” and is qualified by the adjective “white.”* 

72. This, that, these, those. — The uses of these words as 
pronouns, and not as adjectives, are as follows : — 

(a) When two nouns have been mentioned in a previous 
sentence or clause, this ” is a substitute for the latter, and 
"“that” for the — 

(1) "Work and play are both necessary to health; this ( = play) 

gives us rest, and that ( = work) gives us energy. 

(2) Dogs are more faithful animals than cats ; these ( = cats) attach 

themselves to places, and those ( = dogs) to persons. 

Observe that in the first of these sentences ^HMs ” does not specify 
which or what play is meant, and therefore it is not a Demonstrative 
Adjective. It is simply put as a suhsUf/iite for the noun “ play,” and 
therefore it is a Demonstrative Pronoun. 

A similar ex|)lanation holds good for the other example. 

(b) The word ** that,” together with its plural form “ those,” 
is used as substitute for a single noun previously mentioned 

(1) The air of hills is cooler than that (=the air) of plains. 

(2) The houses of the rich are larger than those ( = the houses) of 

the poor. 

Observe the word “that” in the first example does not qualify 
tthe noun “ air” by saying which air or what air, and therefore it is 
not an Adjective. It stands for “ air” in general, and is a substitute 
for the noun “ air ” ; and therefore it is a Pronoun. 
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(c) Tlie 'woi’cls or can be used as substitutes 

for a clause or sentence previously mentioned : — 

(1) I studied Greek and Latin when I was young, and that ( = I 

studied Greek and Latin) at Oxford. 

by ^"ising the pronoun “ that ” as a substitute for the sentence 
•1 studied Greek ^ and Latin,” we not only avoid repeating this 
^ntence a second time, but we give some emphasis to the words ‘‘at 
Oxford.” 

(2) Make the best use of your time at school ; that's, a wise boy. 

"^^'ho makes the best use of his time at school.” 
All this repetition is avoided by using the pronoun as a 

substitute for the implied sentence. 

(3) You paid your debts ; and this ( = the payment of your debts) 

is quite sufficient to prove your honesty. 

73. One, ones, none. — When the antecedent noun is in the 

Singular number, we use but wffieii the antecedent 

noun is Plural, w’e use ones ” : — 

(1) He gained a pri 2 e last year ; but he did not gain ( = a prize) 

this term. {Singular.) 

(2) There were six lazy boys and four industrious ones ( = hoys) in 

our class. {Plural. ) 

Hone ( = no one) was originally used only as a Singular ; — 
2^0710 but the brave dese7*ms the fair. — D iiyden, 

But none ” has also acquired a Plural meaning : — 

No7%e hare gone away yet. 

74. Snell. — Such ” can be substituted for a noun in either 
number : — 

(1) He is the judge- appointed to hear this case, and as such ( = as 

the appointed judge) you must not speak to him before the 
trial. {Singulctr. ) 

(2) Kings are constituted such ( = kings) by law, and should be 

obeyed. {Plural.) 

Examples for Practice. 

ShoiD v:hethe7' the loords pi'mted in italics are Demonsb'atwe 
AdjectiYes or Demonstrative Pronouns : — ■ • 

This horse is stronger than that. 

Health is of more value than money this cannot give such true 
happiness as tka.t. 

I prefer a white horse to a black one. 

You will repent of this 07ie day, when it is too late. 

Y'ou have kept your promise ; this was all that I asked for. 

The faith fulness of a dog is greater than that of a cat. 

Ooie Mr. B. helped his friend in need ; that was a true friend. 
Ke'turn to your work, and that immediately. 

.Bring me that book, and leave this where it is. 



The step voii liaye taken is one ot mucu iifeiv. 

/^uch a book as yours deserves to be well read. 

Prosx^eroiis men are much exposed to flattery ; for such alone can. 

Pmsperoiis men are not always more happy than unluckv 07ics. ^ 
A pale light, like that of the rising moon, begins to fringe tlm. 

horiaon. , ^ . 

Will YOU ride this horse or that ? , . r , . 

A stranger could not be received twice as such in the same house. 
The plan you have chosen does not seem to me tojie a wise one. 
One man says this, another that ; whom should I believe ? 

75. lEdefiiiite Demonstrative Pronouns. — Sometimes 
Demonstrative Pronouns are used as substitutes, not ior some 
noun previously mentioned, but for some noun understood or 
implied. These are Indefinite, because they have no antecedent. 

All Iiidebnite inonoiins are in the Third, person. 1 and 7jou cannot 
be indefinite, because we know ivho is speaking or who is spoken to. 

(a) They. — This pronoun is sometimes used for men in 
general, or some person whose name is purposely concealed : 

Theg say that truth and honesty is the best policy. 

(h) One.-— Used in the sense of amj person or every person : — 

07 ie should take care of one's health. . . . i 

=A man (any and every man) should take care of his iiealtn. 
1.— Whenever ‘"one” is the subject to a verb, it must be 
followed by ‘'one” and not by “he.” Thus we cannot say, 
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77. WI1O5 ’wMck — These are declined as follows for 
Singular and Plural alike : — 

Who, . . , which. 

Pass. Whose, ... (of which). 

Obj, Whom, . . . which. 

The forms who^ wJiose^ tvhom are used for persons only. The 
form which is used for things without life and for animals of 
any kind except men and women. 

In poetry, and occasionally in prose, whose can be used as the 
Possessive form of which : — 

The tree, under whose shade we are sitting. 

78. Forms of Antecedent. — The antecedent may have the 
form of a noun, or any kind of noun-equivalent (§ 3 and § 204). 

You have •paid your debts, which ( = the fact that you have paid 
your debts) is a clear proof of your honesty. [Clause.) 

79. Antecedent understood. — When no antecedent is 
expressed, the neuter Belative takes the form of “what,” 
while the Masculine and Feminine retain the, form of who.” 

{a) Who = he who, or she who, or they who. 

Who ( = he who) steals my purse, steals trash.— S hakspea RE. 

Whom (= those persons whom) the gods love, die young. — Pmerh 

(b) TVhat ~ the thing which, or the things which. 

I cannot tell you now what ( = the thing which) has happened. 

The laws are what ( = the things which) you say they are. 

(c) Bo, ever, or soever added to a Belative pronoun or to a 
Belative adverb gives the meaning of totMity : — 

W7i.osoever ( = any and every person who) breaks this law will be 
• punished, wherever (in any and every place where) he may live. 

Note 1. — ‘*What” has been called a “Compound Relative,’* be- 
cause tbe antecedent is said to be contained in it. But this Is not 
correct j for the antecedent is sometimes expressed, either [a) in a 
subsequent clause, or (&) immediately after the Relative itself : — 

[a) What I tell you in darkness, thed speak ye in the light, 

[h) Take what (or lohatever) help you can get. 

Note 2. — Whenever, the so-called antecedent is placed sHqt what, 
as in example (6), the what is not a substitute word, but an adjective 
(see § 56, Note). Kote also the following : — 

Take whichever booh ( = that book of all books which) you prefer. 

80. That. — The word that ” is' often use for “ who,^ 
“ whom,” or which,” but never for “ whose ” : — 

This is the house that (= which) Jack built. 

The man that (=whom) we were IopMn,g for has come. 
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j7o^fj,_lVhenever “that is the object to a preposition, the pre- 
position is invariably placed after the verb of its sentence, and never 
before its own object : — 

The house we live in, 

81. As. — The word ‘‘as” can be used for a Eelative pro- 
noirn, provided it is preceded by “ such/’ or “ as,” or “ the 
same.” It may be in the Hominative or the Objective case, but 
not in the Possessive. 

This is not such a good hook as I expected. 

As many” men as came were caught. ^ 

Yours is not book fljs mine (is). 

82. But. — The conjunction “ but,” when some Demonstrative 
^pronoun is v/ncler stood after it^ is used in the sense of “who 
not ” or “ which not.” 

There was no one present, hut saw ( = but he saw='i6*/io did not see) 
the deed. 

There is no vice so simple, hut may ( = but it m.o.j=^%vMch may not) 
become serious ill time. 

Note, — The student must avoid' the common mistake of saying that 
hut is a “negative relative.” It is not a pronoun, but a conjunction 
with some Demonstrative pronoun understood after it. This pronoun 
is sometimes expressed, as in the common saying — 

It never rains, hut it pours. 

The uses of Who and TVfdch 

83. Eestrictive, Oontinuative. — These words denote two 
distinct uses of “ who ” or “ which ” : — 

{a) BestT'ict, — The man who lived there died yesterday. 

(b) Contin . — I have seen my friend, who recognised me at once. 

Ill [a] the Relative clause does the work of an adjective to the noun 
“man,” because it restricts the application of this noun to that par- 
ticular man who is said to have “ lived there ” (see § 4 ). 

In (&) the Relative cause “ who recognised me at once ” has no 
restrictive force on the noun “friend.” It simply continues what 
was said in the previous clause : — “ I found my friend, and he ( = who) 
recognised me at once.” 

Note,—^^ WhOf'" which"*' in a restrictive sense are less commonly 
used than “ thatj' which is invariably restrictive. 

Section 4. — Interrogative Pronouns. 

84. An Interrogative Pronoun is one that asks a question* 
It has been well called a pronoun in search of an antecedent. 

Who spoke ? (Nominative to the verb.) 

Of whom did he speak ? (Objective after preposition.) 

What did he say ? (Objective after verb “say.”) 

Whose book is that.? (Possessive Case. ) 

Which of these boys ‘will win the prize ? (Selective.) 
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CHAPTEE yi.-^VEEBS. 

Section 1. — Th:^ KmDS oe Verbs 

85. Verbs are subdivided into three main classes 

Eotional or/ Transitive . . Class I. 

Priiicii)al \ Intransitive . . Class 11. 

Auxiliary ..... Class III. ' * 

An explanation of ‘‘Eotionar’ is given in § 88, Vo/ A 

86. A verb is Transitive, if the action does not stojj ivitli the 
doer^ hut luisses from the doer to something else (see § 6) : — 

(1) The man killed a snalce. 

(2) I do not know whether he has come. 

The word or words denoting that person or thing, to which 
the action of the verb is directed, are called the Object. 

87. A verb is Intransitive, when the action stops vdth the 
doer^ and does not pass from the doer to anything else (§ 6) : — 

Men sleep to preserve life. 

Sleep what ? This is nonsense. Ko word or words can be placed 
as object to such a verb as '' sleep.*’ 

88. An Auxiliary verb is one which (a) helps to form a 
tense, or a mood, of some Principal verb, and (h) forgoes its own 
signification as a Principal verb for that purpose : — 

A merchant buys that he may sell. 

Here may is not used either in its early sense of power” or in 
its present sense of “ permission.” It helps to form a subjunctive. 

I have come from home to-day. ‘ 

Here have forgoes its proper signification--^^* possession,” and 
helps the verb ** come ” to form a Present Perfect tense. 

Note . — Principal verbs are called Notional,” because (unlike 
Auxiliaries) they express a notion or full meaning of their own. 

Section 2. — Transitive Verbs. 

89. Forms of Object. — There are seven forms at least, 

(a) Noun The man killed a snake with his stick. 

(5) Pronoun : — The man lifted me up out of the water. 

(c) Adj. used as Noun t-yHe helped the needy. 

{d) Infinitive : — He desires to leave us to-morrow. 

\e) Gerund ;—He disliked sleeping in the daytime. 

If) Phrase No one knew how to make a beginning. 

(g) Clause ; — We do not know who has mvm. 

Note. — The Eelative pronoun as object is. often left out : — 

The books (that) I bought have been lost. 
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90. The Double Object. — Some Transitive verbs take two 
objects, one denoting a thing, and the other a perso7i. 

The tJiing named is called the Direct object ; the person or 
■other animal named is called the Indirect (§ 6) : — 

I forgave him {Indirect) his faults {Direct), 

The Indirect always stands first. If it is placed after the 
Di^ct, it is preceded by the j)reposition “/or” or “ to" : — 

He taught Euclid {Dii'cct) to his sons {Indirect). 

91. Factitive Verbs.^— Those Transitive verbs which take 
07 ie object only, but still require some other word or words to 
make the predication complete, called Factitive (§ 6). 

The word or words so added are called the Compleniexit (§ 6). 

•There are at least eight. 

Ohject. Gomple'ment*- 
him king. 

A, ’s quarrel her own. 


92. Forms of Complement.- 


Noun . 
Possessive . 
Adjective , 
Participle, 
Prep, with 
Object 
Infinitive . 
Adverb . 
Clause 


Subject. 

They 

She 

The judge 
They 

j-This plot 
I 

They 

We 


Nerb, 

made 

made 

set 

found 

filled 

like . 
found 
have made 


the prisoner 
her 

us all 

a rascal 
the man 
him 


free, 

still weeping, 
with terror. 

to bo punished, 
asleep, 
what he is. 


Note. — The necessity of adding a Complement to certain verbs, to 
make the predication complete, can be seen at once from the example, 
like a rascal to be punished.” If you merely say, ‘‘T like a 
rascal,” you are saying the opposite to wdiat you intended ; for you 
•do not like a rascal, but a rascal to he punished, or punishment of 
a rascal. 

93. Transitive Verbs used Intransitively. — There are 
two ways in which Transitives can become Intransitive : — 

{a) When the verb is used in such a general sense that no 
object or objects are thought of in connection with it — 

Men eat to preserve life (Intr.). He never eats meat (Trans.). 

A new-born child sees, hut a kitten is born blind. 

He writes well (Intr.). He writes a good letter (Trans. ), 

(5) When the Beflexive pronoun is omitted : — 

' He drew (himself) near me. He 7-^Me (himself) merry. 

^ In books on Latin grammar the term Factitive ” is usually limited 
to those Transitive, verbs that are followed by an adjective agreeing with 
the object, or by a noun in apportion with the object. In English 
grammar it is more convenient to extend the name to all Transitive verbs 
that require a complement in any form whatever. 
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The following are common examples of Ti’ansitive yerbs which have 
acquired an Intransitive force by omitting the Befiexive pronoun : — 

Intramitiv& Counte^yarL 
Get out of my way. 

The shoe gives (stretches). 

This doctrine ohtamed (main- 
tained itself) for a long time. 

He hmit with rage. 

Let us sio}) here a little. 

School at ten o’clock. 

The day hrealcs at six. 

He near to me. 

Move on a little faster. 

School hroTce tip at threes 
The mouse steals into its hole. 

Let us ’bathe here. 

The ball roZ^s down the hill. 

The monsoon has hurst. 

Bats during the day. 

He to me and spoke. 

Rain drops from the sky. 

The boai Iceeps on the left bank. 

The sun sets at six p.m. 

Many men feed on rice. 

The horse rested in the stable. 

The days begin to lengthen. 

The mist spreads over the earth. 
The sheep gathered round their 
shepherd. 

The clouds have dispersed from 
the sky. 

The day dosed at six p.m. 

The snow melts in the sun. 

He dashed out of the room. 

The road widens at this point. 

The fog has lifted. 


Transitive Verb. 

Get you (yourself) gone. 

Give him a penny. 

He ohtained a place. 

The fire burnt up the house. 

Do not stop me. 

They open the doors at nine. 

A man breaks stones wdth a 
hammer. 

The ox drew this cart. 

Move away this stone, 
lie bi'oke up the meeting. 

The mouse steals food. 

They baJJied the child. 

He rolls a ball down the hill. 
He h^lrst the door open. 

Bad men hide their faults. 

He turned me out of the room. 
They drop the boat into the 
water. 

They 'keep the boat on the left 
bank. 

He sets the school in order. 

He feeds the horse on grain. 
He rested his horse. 

He lengthened his journey. 

He spread his garment. 

The shepherd gathered the 
sheep. 

The wind dispersed the clouds. 

He dosed the business. 

The sun melts the snow. 

He dashed dowm the cup. 

"We must widen the road. 

Lift the box. 


Sbotion 3. — Intransitive Yerbs. 

94. Of Oomplete Predication, — This is the name given to 
any Intransitive verb, which makes a complete sense by itself, 
and does not require a Complement : — 

Rivers flow. Winds bloio. Horses run, or walk, or graze, or lie 
down. Birds fly. All animals sleep. All animals die. 

95. Of Incomplete Predication. — This is the name given 
to those Intransitive verbs, which do not make a complete sense 
by themselves, but require a Complement to supply what the 
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verb left unsaid (§ 6). Suelx verbs are more briefly called Gopu- 
lativo, because tbey couple one idea witli another. 

The Comjflement of Copulative verbs can be in the same eight 
forms as that of Factitive ones. 

Subject Verb. ^ Complement 

Ko%hn . . That beggar turned out a thief. ^ 

Fossessi've This book is mine (§ 68, a), not James s. 

Aeljcctire . The man has fallen sick. 

Participle The stag continued running and Jumping. 

That book proved of no use. 

Infinitive The flower seems to be fading. 

Adverb. The man has fallen asleep. 

Clause . The results are what we expected. 

Mote 1.— "When the Complement comes after a Copulative verb, it 
is called a Subjective Complement, because it relates to the Subject, 
But when it comes after a Factitive verb in the Active voice, it is 
called an Objective Complement, because it relates to the Object. 

JS'ote2.—T]iQ same verb, whether Trans, or Intrans., may in dif- 
ferent connections be of either complete or incomplete predication 

fThe world is (exists) . . • {Comp.) 

\ The world .... {Ineomp,) 

/They made a snow-man . . . (Comp.) 

[ They made him Idng . . . {Incomp. ) 

is growing .... {Comp.) 

{TIq is growing strong -. • . {Incomp.) 

/The water the pipe . . {Comp.) 

\JIhBj filled the with loater . {Incomp.). 

96. The Cognate Object. — An Intransitive verb, though 
it is never followed by a noun denoting an outside or foreipi 
object, may sometimes be followed by a noun already implied 
more or less in the verb itself. Cognate ” means ‘‘ kindred.”) 
There are five different forms of Cognate object 

(a) Cognate noun formed directly from the verb. 

He laughed a hearty laugh. He slept a sound sleep. 

He died a sad death. He prayed an earnest 

He lived a long life. He sighed a deep sigh. 

(b) Cognate noim of similar mmning. 

He went a long way. He ran his own co%irse. 

He fought a hard battle. It blows a brisk gale. 

He struck a deadly Uowi The bells ring a merry peal. 

{c) A noun descriptive of the Cognate noun understood. 

They shoiited they shouted a shout of applause. 

He served his he served his service as an apprentice. 

He ran a great HsTc^h^ ran a course of great risk. 
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He x^layed the fool=he j^layed part of a fool. 

He looked daggers at nie=he looked me a look of daggers. 

{d) An adjective qualifying the Gognate nomi iinderstood. 

He shouted Ms loudest (shout). He ran his fastest (run or pace). 
He fought his best (fight). She sang her sweetest (song). He 
breathed his last (breath). He tried his hardest (trial or 
atteinx)t). 

(e) Gognate noun expressed hy it” 

We must fight it (=the fight) out to the end. 

Lord Angelo dukes it ( = acts the part of a duke) well. — S hakspeaue. 

97. Reflexive Object. — In older English, Intraiis. verbs 
were often followed by a Personal pronoun, either reflexive or 
used refiexively, in the objective case. Examples still occur : — 

Hie thee home. Fare thee well. Haste thee away. They sat them- 
down. He over-ate himself. To over*sleep mieself. Vaulting 
ambition which o’eiieaps itself. — Shakspeaee. 

98. Intransitive Verbs in Causal sense. — An Intrans. 
verb, used in a causal sense, becomes Transitive. 

Intransitive. 

The horse ti'otted out. 

Water boils. 

The prisoners walk out. 

A thorn ran into his hand 
That horse will starve. 

The bell rang twice. 

The kite flew into the air. 

The soldiers march out. 

Wheat grows in the field. 

The boat floated. 

He talks hoarsely. 

99. There are a few Intransitive verbs, in which the causal 
sense is indicted by some change of vowel. 

Intransitive. Transitive or Carnal. 

The ti'QQ falls. He fells the tree with an axe. 

The sun will rise at six. I cannot raise this box. 

The cow lies on the grass The man lays down his coat. 

We must not sit here. He set the books in order. 

He wili/fi&re well. He YnA\. ferry me over. 

The enemy quails. He quells the enemy. 

100. Prepositional Verbs. — ^An Intransitive verb can be 
made Transitive by adding a preposition to it. Such verbs axe 
real Transitives, if they can be used in the Passive voice. 



Causal. 

They trotted out the horse ( = 
caused it to trot out). 

He boils the water. 

He walks out the prisoners. 

He ran a thorn into his hand. 

Do not starve the horse. 

Ring the hell. 

He flew the kite. 

He marches out the soldiers. 

He grows wheat in the field. 

He floated the boat. 

He talks himself hoarse ( = he 
makes himself hoarse by talking). 
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\Tliis rule is acted on by iis. {Fasshe.) 
f No one relies on liis word. {Active.) 

\His word cannot be relied on. {Passive.) 

Observe that wiien the verb is in the Passive voice, the on cannot 
be parsed as a preposition, since there is no object to it. It must 
therefore be parsed as part of the vej*b itself. 

Ffote 1.— In prepositional verbs, the preposition is almost always 
placed after the verb; but loitli'* and '‘ow” are often placed 
before it : — 

He %vitlistood (stood against, endured) the attack. 

He was overcome (defeated) by the enemy. 

The banks were overjlowcd (inundated) with water. 

The field is (covered) with weeds. 

The boundary has been overste'p'ped (transgressed). 

All these verbs, when they are used apart from the preposition, 
are Intransitive. It is the ’preposition which makes them Transitive. 

Note 2.— It sometimes happens that the preposition after the In- 
transitive verb is not expressed, but the verb is none the less followed 
by an object : — ■ 

They laughed (at) Mm to scorn. He looked (at) me in the face. 

Leonidas (against) Persians at Thermopylae. 

I cannot sit (on) that horse. 

I cannot sta7id (with-stand) your impertinence. 

101. Summary. — There are thus two ways in which an In- 
transitive verb can become Transitive — (1) when it is used in 
-a Causal sense (§ 98) ; (2) when it is connected with a preposi- 
tion so closely that the verb, compounded with the preposition, 
can be made Passive (§ 100). 

Similarly, there are two kinds of objects that can come after 
■an Intransitive verb, although the verb itself continues to be 
Intransitive — (1) the Cognate , object (§ 96); (2) the Beflexive 
or Personal object (§ 97). 

Section 4. — Auxiliary Verbs. 

102. List of Auxiliary Verbs. — The Auxiliary verbs make 
up a very small class : — have, he, shall, loill, may, do — only six, 
aU told. 

But their fewness is compensated by their usefulness ; for no 
Transitive or Intransitive verb can be conjugated without them, 
except in two tenses, the Present and Past Indefinite. 

Mote 1. — Have, he are always followed by Participles. The other 
Auxiliaries are always followed by Infinitives,^ 


^ The Infinitive that follows all the Auxiliaries except he and ham 
might be parsed (if we wish to parse it separately) as the object to the 
Auxiliary verb going before; thus shall go/' go is object to the 
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2 —Auxiliary rerbs lielp not only Principal verbs, but one 
anotlier. “ I shall have Ue% going ” ; liere three Auxiliaries combine 
to form a single tense. Shall is followed by an Infinitive have ; have 
is followed by a Participle been. The last Auxiliary ‘‘been ” is then 
followed, as per rule in Note 1, by a Participlej going.” 

Note 3. — CaQi, ought, and must, though Defective, are Principal 
verbs. Let is also a Principal verb. They are not Auxiliary — (r^) 
because tliey do not help to form any tense, mood, or voice ; and {h} 
because they do not discard their meanings as hTotional verbs for 
auxiliary purposes. The Infinitive that follows is their object, as in 
the ease of shall, loill, may, do, 

103. Aimliary and Principal. — The same verb may l-)e an 
Auxiliary at one time and a Principal at another : — 


■ - fl had a fine horse 
\ I had gone away 


{Auxiliary.) 

g /The earth (exists), A horse is a quadruped {PrinclpaL) 

1 He -lyas going. He ?'s loved .... {Auxiliary.) 
Shall / shcdl leave the bouse (Command, Authority) {PrineipaL) 
\l shall leave the house (Simple Futurity) . {Auxiliary.y 

/I loill go to-day (Determination) . . . {Principal.) 


Will • 


Hay • 
Bo 


{Auxiliary . ) 
{Principal.) 
{Auxiliary. ) 
{Principal.) 
{Auxiliary 


/ You will go to-day (Simple Futurity) 

, /I may go ( = ara permitted to go) . 

He works that he may live (Purpose) 

/.You did that work well . 
l^You dAd indeed work hard 

Note. — Be as a Principal verb has two uses, as below ; — 

{a) There are some w^ho deny this . . {Gomplete predication.) 

(&) This coat fs of many colours . ' . {Incomplete 'predication.y 

As an Auxiliary, it helps to form all tenses in Passive verbs, and 
all eontiimous tenses in Active ones. 

Have as a Principal verb denotes possession have a watch.’' 
As an Auxiliary it helps to form all. the Perfect tenses, in all the 
Moods, Active and Passive, of all verbs, Transitive and Intransitive. 

Shall as a Principal verb denotes command ; should denotes duty. 

Thou shall not steal. He should do it at once. 

As an Auxiliary, shall” helps to form the first person, Future, 
Indicative (§115), and ‘‘should” to form any person in the Sub- 
junctive mood (§ 122) “ He w’orked hard lest he should fail.” 

Will as a Principal verb denotes intention, and would denotes, 
habit. 

I will never do such a thing again .... {Intention . ) 

The dog would come every day to the door . . {Eahit. ) 

verb shall. This, at all events, is the way in which the Future tense came 
into existence. FTevertheless, we cannot consider the verb shad to be an 
ordinary Transitive. We must still call it an Auxiliary for two reasons— 
(1) because it helps to form a tense ; (2) because it foregoes its own mean- 
ing for an auxiliary purpose. Eas, when it is not an Auxiliary, is a Ml 
Transitive verb signifying “possesses.”' We .cannot, however, parse it a$. 
a Transitive in “He has gone,” Pres. Perf. tense. 
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As an Auxiliary, “will ” helps to form the and persons 

Future (§ 115), Indicative, and “would ” to form the same persons of 
the Subjunctive (§ 122). ^ ^ 

May, might, as a Principal verb denotes permission or possibility. 

You TMvy now go. {Permission.) It be true. {PossiUUty.) 

As an Auxiliary, “may’’ expresses a wish, and “may” and 
“might” express a' purpose both in the Subjunctive mood (§ 122). 

Do, did.— On the Auxiliary uses, see below (§ 114 and § 119)_. 

“Bo ” is also used as a Pro* verb, i.e. a suhstitute verb, and in this 
-capacity it saves the repetition of some Principal verb going before ; 
as, “ I awoke at six A.M., and so did ( = awoke) you ” ; “He worked 
more industriously than his brother does ( = works).” 

Section 5. — Active and Passive Voices. 

104. A Transitive verb has two voices, the Active and the 
Passive, 

In the Active voice the person or thing denoted by the 
.Subject is said to do something to something else : — 

Tom Mils a snake. (Here Tom does something to a snake.) 

In the Passive voice the person or thing is said to suffer 
.something from something else : — 

A snake is killed by Tom. (Here a snake suffeo's something from 
Tom.) 

— Active (from Latin “ act! vus ”) means “doing.” Passive 
(from Latin “passivus”) means “suffering.” 

105. An Intransitive verb is not used in the Passive voice, 
unless it takes a Cognate object in the Active ; — 

The Athenians fought a hard battle at Marathon. {Active.) 

A hard battle was fought by the Athenians at Marathon. {Passive.) 

Here the subject “battle” does not really anything. 

Nevertheless, the verb “fight,” although it is Intransitive, can 
be conjugated all through the Passive voice in the third Person. 
It has no Passive forms, how^ever, in the first and second 
Persons, In the third person it is conjugated throughout. 

106. Eetained Object, — Verbs that take two objects in the 
Active can still retain one in the Passive. 

(a) The Indirect object of the Active verb ; as — 

Active Verb. Passive Verb, 

i forgave hwi his fault. The fault was forgiven him by me. 

We allowed him two pounds. Two pounds were allowed him by us. 

Or (5) the Direct object of the Active verb ; as — 

Active Verb. Passive Verb. 

I forgave Mm Ms fault. ^ He was forgiven his fault by me. 
We allowed him tioo pounds. He was allowed two pounds by us. 
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Note l,~It lias now been shown that tiiere are five different kinds 
of objects wbicli can be used with verbs i— 

(1) Direct (with Trans, verbs), — He tanght Euclid (§ 90). 

(2) Indirect (with Trans, verbs). — He taught Ais Sana Euclid (§ 90). 

(3) Retained (with Pass, verbs). — His sons were taught Euclid (§ 106). 

(4) Cognate (with Intrans. verbs). — The fever must run its course (§ 96). 

(5) Refiexive (with Intrans. verbs). — He sat himself drown (§ 97). 

In (1), (3), and (4) the verbs are 'followed by a Direct object ; in 
(2) and (5) by an Indirect. It should be also noted that in (3) the 
verb is Transitive without being Active, while in (4) it is Active 
without being Transitive. 

Note 2, — Wlienever a Factitive verb is changed from the Active 
voice to the Passive, the Objective Complement becomes Subjective. 

Active: Comp, to Olject. Passive: Comp, to Subject. 

They proclaimed him king. He was proclaimed kkig by them. 

They did not crown him king. He was not crowned king by them. 

107. Verbs Active in form, but Passive in sense. — 
Transitive verbs, Active, are sometimes used in a Passive sense. 
(a) Verbs with a Complement : — 

The stone feels rough (is rough when it is felt). 

Honey tastes sweet (is sweet when it is tasted). 

The milk s'/nells sour (is sour when it is smelt). 

Your blame counts for nothing (is worth nothing when it is 
counted). 

Your composition reads well (sounds well when it is read). 

The house does not let (is not taken when it is meant to be let). 
The horse does not sell (is not taken 'when it is meant to be sold). 
That cloth -vvill wear thin (will become thin when it is worn). 

■(h) Verbs without a Complement : — 

The house is building ( = is in a state of being built). 

Tlie trumpets are sounding ( = are being sounded). 

The cannons are firing ( = are being fired). 

The drums are heating ( = are being beaten). 

The house is finishing ( = is being finished). 

The book isp>rmting ( = is being printed). 

The cows arc milking (=are being milked). 

A7)^<5,“-The generally received and best supported opinion regard- 
ing this construction is that what looks like a present participle is 
in reality a gerund, with the preposition on or in omitted. 

This house was three years in building (Ger. or Verbal noun). 

Others, however, think that it is a real Active participle used in 
a Passive sense, like the verbs in examples 


^ The word ending in -ing must certainly be a participle in such collo- 
quialisms as want a button sewing on.'* , In sitch a sentence as “The 
wall is rapidly building,” building must certainly be parsed as a participle, 
as otherwise tbe adverb rapidly could not be parsed. 
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Section 6,— Moods and Tenses, Active and Passive. 

108. Moods. — Mood means tlie mode or maimer in wliicli, 
an action is spoken of. There are three Finite moods (ie. limited 
hj iiiiniber and person), and one Infinitive (not so limited). 

(a) Three Finite moods : — 

1. Indicative, the mood of Assertion or Incitiiry. — He comes. 

2. Imperative, the mood of Oommand or Advice — Gome. 

3. Subjunctive, the mood of Supposition. — If he come. 

{b) Infinitive mood . . . .To come. . 

109. Number and Person. — The number and person of a 
Finite verb depend upon the nature of its Subject. 

flf the subject is Singular, the verb must be Singular ; as, 

I Pain is falling. 

j If the subject is Plural, the verb must be Plural ; as, 
[ Paindrops ficre falling. 

If the subject is in the First person, the verb must be 
in the First person ; as, I love. We come. 

If the subject is in the Second person, the verb must be 
in the Second person ; as, Thou lovest. 

’be ver 

The teacher Jim 


Numher-l 


Person 


You come. 

If the subject is in the Third person, the verb must be in 
the TM] " 


bird person ; as, He loves. 


Hence arises the following rule (which is called a Concord or 
Agreement) : — A Finite verb mtist he in the same number and 
person as its Subject. 

110. Tense defined. — Tense is the form assumed by a verb (by 
means of inflexion or with the. help of Auxiliaries) for indicating 
either (a) the time in which an event occurs, or (h) the degree 
of completeness ascribed to an event at the time of its occurrence. 

As regards the question of time, the verb may tell you : — 

(1) That an action is done in Present time ; as, “ lie comes.'^ 

(2) That it uoas done in Past time ; as “ he came.” 

(3) That it will he done in Future time ; as, he %vill come.” 

111, To express the different degrees of completeness there 
are four different forms to each tense 

. I. Indefinite ; which denotes Present, Past, or Future time 
in its simplest form ; as, “ I see,” I saw,” “ I shall see.” 

II. Continuous ; which denotes that the event (in Present, 
Past, or Future time) is still continuing^ and is not yet com- 
pleted ; as, “ I am seeing,^-;.** I was, seeing,” “ I shall be seeing.” 



This tense is sometimes called the Imperfect, because it 
denotes an event which is imperfect or not completed. 

Ill Perfect ; which denotes that the event (in Present, Past, 
or Future time) is in a completed ot perfect state; as, “I have 
seen,’’ ‘‘I had seen,” “ I shall have seen.” 

IV. Perfect Oontiniiotis ; which combines the meanings of 
the two preceding forms ; as, “ I have been seeing,” I had 
been seeing,” “ I shall have been seeing.” 


Complete Conjugation of a Verb in the Finite Moods. 

In this scheme 1 stands for First person (7, we ) ; 2 for Second 
person {thou, you ) ; 3 for Third person Qie^ she, it, they). The 
non-Finite parts of a verb are shown in sections 10, 11, 12. 

From the following scheme it will he seen that the only 
tenses formed by inflexion are two in number, viz. the Present 
Indefinite and the Past Indefinite, Active voice, in the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive moods. 

All the other tenses in the Active voice, and all the tenses 
in the Passive voice without any exception, are formed by means 
of Auxiliary verbs (§ 102). 


A. Active Voice op Bo. 
I. — Indicative Mood, 


Plural. 


Tense. 


flnde;^mte . do doesfcordosti does do 

S J Conilnuom . am doing art doing is doing are doing 

^ 1 Perfect . . have done hast done has done have done 

\Perf. Cont. . have been doing hast been doing has been doing have been doing 

'Indefinite . did didst did 

■J? J Continuous . was doing wast doing was doing were doing 

Perfect . . had done hadstdone had done had done 

\Perf. Cont. . had been doing hadst been doing had been doing had been doing 

/"Indefinite . shall do wilt do will do 

cis Continuous, shall be doing -wilt be doing will be doing 

^ 1 Perfect . . shall have done wilt have done will have done 

fe, 

Perf. Cont. . shall have been wilt have been will have been 

V doing doing doing 


1. shall \ 

2.3. 

1. shall \be 

2, 3. will f doing 

1. shall \have 

2, 3. will j done 

1. shall \ have 

2, 3. will l^been 

doing 


1 When " do ” is used as an Auxiliary (§ 103), the form iB dost ; when it is used as a Notional 
or Principal verb (g 85), or as a Pro-verb (§ 108), the form is doe^t. In all other respects the 
Auxiliary and the Principal forms are identical. 
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' II . — Smhjwictive Mood. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


do 

be doing 
have done 
have been, doing 


do 

be doing 
have done 
have been doinj 


be doing 
have done 
have been doing 

(Same as Indicative) 
wert doing 
(Same as Indicative) 
(^ame as Indicative) 

woiildst do 

wouldst be doing 

wouldst have done 

wouldst have been 
doing 


were doing 


were doing 


were doing 


1, should \ 

2, 3. would P® 

1. should 1 be 

2, 3. would / doing 
1. should \have 
2, 3. would f done 
1. should \ have 
2, 3. would fbeen 


■would do 


should do 

should be doing 

should have done 

should have been 
doing 


would be doing 

would have done 

would have been 
doing 


— Jt}wperatw& Mood» 

PrcBmt Singular PJuraZ 2. do (ye or you). 

B. Passive Voice of See. 

TMs, if we omit the Past Participle “ seen,” gives a complete conjugation 
of the Finite moods of the verb “ to he.” 

1 , — Xndicative Mood, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Tense. 


are seen, 
are being seen 
have been seen 


art seen , 
art being seen 
hast been seen 
(None) 

wast seen 
wast being seen 
hadst been seen 
(None) 

wilt be seen 
(None) 

wilt have been seen 


(Indefinite 

1 J Contimious 
t 1 Ferfieet . 

^ yperfi Gont. 

(Indefinite 

2 J Gontinnous 
§^'\ Perfect . 


am seen 
am being seen 
have been seen 


were seen 
were being seen 
had been seen 


was seen 
was being seen 
had been seen 


was being seen 
had been seen 


\Perf. Cont. . 
rindefinite . 

I I Continiiori/S 
g 1 Perfect , 

\Perfi Co7it, 


a, »8hould*^l)eing substituted for “sM,an^ for ‘mil - 

I shall do this, if you mil let raor— Indie. Future, 

I should do this, if you muld let meSicbjunct. Future. 

2 On the other hand, the Perfect forms denotea conditional past, as is shown below in § 122 (3> 
The Perfect forms cannot he useddn a future sense* but only m a past sense. 



Tense. 


Indefinite • 

s 

Continuous . 

si 

Perfect . . 

■e 

^Perfi C07 iL . 


'Indefinite . 
Continuous , 


Perfect . . 

.1 ‘ 
05 

^Perf. Cant , 

1 

' Indefmite i . 

'tS 

Pi 

Continuous . 


Perfect . . 

1 

Per/. Cont. . 
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-'Suhjmictive Mood. 


Singular, 


i (Indefinite . be seen 
i J Coniinuous . 

1 LPej-i/ijc!; . . have been seen 
1 iPer/ ConL , 



be seen 

(None) 

have been seen 
(None) 


have been seen have been seen 


Indefinite , were seen 
Continuous, were being seen 


Perfect . . 
Per/. Cont. . 


worfc seen 
• V'erb being seen 
(Same as Indicative) 
(None) 


were seen -were seen 

were being seen ! were being seen 


Indefinite . slioiild be seen wouldst be seen 


Contimious , 
Perfect . . 


W'ould be seen L should \be 
2, 3. would / seen 


should have been 
seen 


wouldst have been would have been' 1. should 5^’^^ 
seen seen ! 2, 3. would 


i3 ^Perf. Cont. . 


III . — Imfterative Mood. 

Present Singular 2. be (thou) seen. Plural 2. be (ye or you) seen. 


Section 7. — Indicative Mood. 

112. Tlie Present Indefinite can be used to denote : — 

(a) What is always and necessarily true :~~ 

The sun shines by day and the moon by night. 

(h) What is habitual in life or character : — 

He keeps his promises. He has good health. 

(c) What is present, if this is helped by the context : — 

I uTideTsiand wiiat you say. The door is open, 

(d) What is future, if this is helped by the context : — 

When do you ( = will you) start for Edinburgh ? 

(e) W' hat is past, provided that the event is known to be 
past. (This is called the Historic or Graphic Present.) 

Baber now leads ( = then led) his men through the Khyher Pass, 
and enters ( = entered) the plains of India. 

113. The Perfect tenses are used as follows : — 

(1) The Present Perfect connects a past event in some sense 
or other with preseoit time : — 

The British Empire in India has succeeded to the Mogul. 

The series of events by which the British Empire superseded the 
Mogul took place more than a century ago. The events are there- 
fore long past. But the state of things arising out of these past 
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events is still present. The British Empire still exists. Hence it is 

right to say “has succeeded.” ■ i -n 

Some Intransitive verbs (Transitive ones never), ana espeoiaUy 
those Intransitive verbs that 

changing, etc., may use the Auxiliary is instead of Us, and was 

instead of had : — 

(ffi) The flower is faded. (5) The flower tes faded. _ 

In <a\ however, the slate of the flower (faded) is more prominently 
indilteii - Til) the iims of the fading. So the two sentences are 
not quite equivalent. , •• j.\ ■ 

(2) The Past Perfect (called also the Pluperfect) is ne\ei 
used, except when we wish to say that some action was either 
(aO completed, or (6) supposed to he completed, before anothei 

was commenced : — rrr . \ 

(a) He had been ill two days, when the doctor was 
(h) If I had see% Mm, I should have known him._ position.) 

(3) The Future Perfect denotes the completion of some event 


1$^ Person I do love 
2nd „ Thou dost love mf 

Zrd „ He does love They do 

Past Tense. 

Singular . Flu\ 

Ut Person I did love did I 

2nd „ Thou didst love Ye or yoi 

Zrd „ He did love They did 

This form is used for three different purposes^ 
(a) Por the sake of emphasis ; as, I do love,’ 
{h) For the sake of bringing in the word '‘n< 
not love ” (which is better than saying “ I love no 
love” (which is better than saying I loved not’ 
(c) For the sake of asking a question ; as, 

« Why did he love 1 ” he not love ? ” 
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ils, Shall and Will. — Beginners are sometimes puzzled to 
know when to use ^^sJialP^ and when to use 

It should be understood that there are three senses in ■which 
the future tense can be used : — 

(a) To express merely future Pime^ and nothing more. 

{b) To combine future time with an implied command, 

(c) To combine futm'e time with an implied intention. 

(a) Merely future time. 

Y^hen nothing but future time is intended— wzere futurity, with- 
out any idea of command or intention being mixed up with it-shall 
must be used for the First person, and will for the Second and Third 
persons, as below : — 

Sing%dar. Plural. 

1st Person I shall go Y^e shall go 

2nd ,, Thou^i?aigo You go 

,, They go 

In these persons shall and will are strictly tenseforminq, that is. 
Auxiliary verbs (see g§ 102, 103). 

Q)) An Implied Gommand, Promise, or Threat. 

Y^henever we desire to express, not merely future time, but some 
command, or promise, or threat in addition, shall is put for ivill in 
the Second and Third persons ; ^ as — 

You shall be hanged (by some one’s command). 

You shall receive your prize to-morrow (promise). 

If you do this you shall be hanged (threat). 

In these examples, the shall is not a tense- forming or Auxiliary 
verb, but a Principal or Notional one (see §§ 102, 103). 

> (c) An Implied Intention. 

When the speaker wishes to express some intention of his own, 
then loill is put for shall in the First person : ^ — 

I will call on you to-day, and I shall then say good-bye. 

Here will denotes the intention of calling, while shall denotes 
merely future time. Therefore will is a Principal verb, and shall is 
an Auxiliary. 

Note.-~lii a, command, promise, threat, or intention there is 
necessarily some sense of futurity. Nevertheless, the verb shall m 
ail such contexts as (&) and will in such a context as (c) are in the 

^^In Old Eng. sceal (shall) means “I must,” owe,” *‘I am liable 
for ” ; and it still means this in the Second and Third persons. 

2 Will in Old Eng. means to intend or desire ; and it still means this in 
the First person. In some contests will or would, it it is accentuated, still 
means intention even in the Second and Third persons : — ’ 

The government will not and dai’e not look our difficulties in the 
face. — Daily Tel. p. 10, Oct. 19, 1907, 
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Fremit tense, not in the Future. They are simply Notional verbs 
(Transitive) in the Present tense, and the Inf. following is their object. 

I shan't as an angry reply to You shall is a colloquialism. 

Section 8. — Imperative Mood. 

116. The Imperative mood is used only in the Present 
tense, Second person : the Subject is seldom expressed. 

Singular, Plural, 

Speak. Speak. 

117. To express our will in connection with the First or 
Third person we either (a) use the Transitive verb let^ wliich is 
itself the Second person of the Imperative mood of the verb to 
let,” or (h) we employ the Subjunctive mood : — 

Singular, Plural, 

(a) 1st Person Let me speak Let us speak 

Zrd ,, Let him speak Let them speak 

(5) Every soldier HU his prisoner. — Shakespeare. 

Thither our path lies ; wind we up the height. — Browning. 

The Third person of the Subjunctive occurs in the common phrases 
su;§ice it=^ “let it suffice ; sole it so let it be.” 

Suttee it to say that all the prisoners were acquitted. 

Note, — In such a construction as Let me speak, “speak ” (Infin.) is 
the direct object to “ let,” and “me ” the indirect (§ 90). 

118. The chief uses of the Imperative mood are to express 
{a) command, Q>) precep, or (c) entreaty : — 

{a) Command : — 

Awake, arise, or he for ever fallen, — Milton. 

(5) Precept or Invitation : — 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and he wise. 
— Old Testament, 

(c) Entreaty or Prayer : — 

Give us this day our daily bread. — Lord's Prayer, 

119. When the verb is negative, that is, prohibitive, the 
Imperative is now formed by the Auxihary do,” See § 114 (h). 

Older Form, Present Form. 

Fear not. JDo not fear. 

Taste not that food. Lo not taste that food. 

Note. — Sometimes, even when the verb is affirmative, the Impera- 
tive is formed by do,” in order to give more emphasis to an entreaty. 
See § 114 {a). This, however, occurs only in colloquial English ; — 

Lo help me to lift this box. 

120. The Imperative, mood is sometimes used to express a 

HEpposition. 
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Tahe care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves 
( = If you take care of the pence, the pounds will, etc.). 

121. Sometimes an Imperative is used absolutely; i.e. in 
isolation from the rest of the sentence : — 

A large number of men, say a hundred, are working on the railroad. 
Section 9, — Subjunctive Mood. 

122. The Subjunctive mood expresses a purpose, a wish, a 
condition, or a doubt, anything rather than a fact, 

(1) A Purpose. 

In this case the verb in the Subjunctive mood is preceded by the 
conjunction that or lest (lest = that not). The Auxiliarv verbs 
and migW are used after *‘that’’ and should" after 

“ lest." 

Indicative.^ Subjunctive : Purpose, 

Present fl give you a prize, , that you may work well again. 

PypiiTpl ^ hook, should lose it 

PiUweX , I that you m£^ 2 / not it. 

ri gave you a prize, . that you might work well again. 

1 1 kept your book, . /if t you Zose it 

I I that you might not lose it 

In the Tudor Period, and somewhat beyond it, the Sub- 
junctive of purpose was commonly expressed in the Present Indefinite 
tense, without the help of the Auxiliary ‘‘ may or should 
Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. — Old Test, 

Speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. 
— Neio Test, 

(2) A Wish or Order. 

To express a wish or order, there are two forms of the Subjunctive 
that may he used : either {a)^ the simple form, without an Auxiliary ; 
or {b) the compound form, with the Auxiliary “ may " 

Thy kingdom come, thy will he done. 

May he live long and see not the grave ! 

Would that ( = 1 wish that) he were here. 

Par he it from me to say anything false. 

My sentence is that the prisoner he hanged, 

(3) Gondition and its Gonseguence, 

"When the^ verb expresses a condition, it is generally preceded by 
the conjunction The verb denoting the consequence is ex- 

pressed by the Auxiliary “ would " in the Second and Third persons, 


the conjunction ^Hf.” The verb denoting the consequence is ex- 
pressed by the Auxiliary would " in the Second and Third persons, 
and by should " in the First ; — 

First Sentence : Condition, Second Sentence : Consequence* 

or ' me.at.0.nce. 

Futiwe ptag'O, 

Past -f would ham known me. 


should ham paid the money. 
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Futm'e J ^ ^ ^ " 

p (Had he met me, he teouM lime Jcnown me. 

\Ead I been in Ms place, I should ham paid the money. 

Sometimes the Conditional sentence is left out or understood, and 
only the Consequent sentence is expressed : — 

He would neyer agree to that (‘Mf you asked him,” understood). 

He umuld be very'thankful to you for this kindness (“if 3 mu -were 
to do him the kindness,” understood). 

(4) A Doubt or Supposition, 

A verb in the Subjunctive mood, preceded by some conjunction or 
conjunctive pronoun, implies some doubt or supposition : — 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. — Old Test. 
Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak. 

JVhoever he be, he shall not go unpunished. 

The conjunction is not always expressed : — 

“ Come weal, come wme, by Bruce’s side,” 

Replied the chief, “will Donald bide. Scott. 

ISFote . — The Subjunctive mood in some form or other is always used 
to express (1), (2), and (3). But to express (4) the Indicative is now 
often used instead of it The Subjunctive, however, ought still to 
be used, wdienever we express something that we know or believe to 
be either doubtful or contrary to the fact : — 

If he were guilty (which I know he is not), I should never get 
over it. 

Section 10. — Infinitive Mood. 

123. The Infinitive may denote either Present or Past 
time ; — 

Form. Active, Passive, 

p ./ Indefinite , To send To be sent 

rresen | (go^ity^uous . To be sending ( Wanting) 

p . ^Perfect , . To have sent To have been sent 

\perf. Ooniin. To have been sending (Wanting) 

Future time can be expressed only by some phrase ; as, “ to 
be about to send ” ; “ to be going to send.” 

124, The Perfect form of Infinitive. — After verbs express- 
ing wish, intention, duty, etc., the Perfect form of the Infin. is 
used, to show that the wish, etc., was not carried out : — 

He intended to have gone (but something stopped him). 

He would have gone (but he was not able). 

He ought to have gone (but he neglected to do so). 
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It is a mistake, liowever, to nse the Perfect Infinitive in any 
other connection. Thus we cannot say — 

It was unkind of him to have gone without saying good-bye. 


Here to lime gone should be clianged to “ to go” 

His going (=:to go) without saying good-bye -was unkind. 
iVbfo. — After the verbs “said,” “known,” “believed,” “supposed,” 
and sucli-like the Perfect Infinitive is used to denote past time : — 


He is said to have gom = It is said that he went. 


125. Infinitive without “to.” — The word is usually, 
but not alv/ays, the sign of the Infinitive mood. 

(a) Most of the verbs not followed by occur in the 
Mlo-wing examples : — 

I hear thee speak (to speak) of a better land. 

I saw him take (to take) aim with his bow. 

You need not send (to send) those books to me, 

I fcel the cold air strike (to strike) against my face, 
lie dared not say (to say) this in open day. 

He made me come (to come) and sit (to sit) beside him, 

I let him go (to go) back to his own house. 

They lade me tell (to tell) them the right road. 

We watched him go (to go) and come (to come). 

We leheld the fish rise (to rise). 

I have known him laugh (to laugh) for nothing. 

ih) The “ to ” is also left out after Auxiliary and Defective 
verbs, as may be seen below : — 

I shall go ; I will go ; I can go ; I may go ; 1 do go ; I must go. 
(But “ I ought to go ” is an exception.) 

(c) Tlie “ to ” is left out after than and hut 

He did nothing hut laugh. 

He did nothing else than laugh. 

(d) The ^Ho” is left out after certain phrases : — 

You had better not remain here. 

I had rather take this than that. 

The Uses of the Infinitive Mood. 

126. There are tw^o main uses of the Infinitive mood : — 

I. The Noun-Infinitive (also called Simple). 

II. The Qualifying Infinitive (also called Gerundial).^ 

^ The name Genmclial, though unfortunately it is now well established, 
is misleading. It implies that the Qualifying Infinitive has some con- 
nection with what we now call the Gerund or Verbal noun. In point of 
fact, it has no connection with it whatever^ either historically or syntacti- 
cally. They are as distinct in t>rigin as they- are in use. The one does 
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127. I. The Honn-Infinitive may be used in any way in 
which Hoims are used ; le. (a) as the Subject to a verb, (b) as the 
Object to a Transitive verb or to a Preposition, (c) as the Com- 
plement to a verb, or (d) as a form of exclamation : — 

(a) Subject to a verb : — 

To err is human ; to forgive^ divine. 

(b) Object to a Transitive verb or to a Preposition : — 

A good man does not fear to die, 
lie was about ( = near) to die ( = death). 

(c) Complement to a verb (see § 92 and § 95) : — 

He appears to he a wise man. {Jntrans. ) 

We considered him to he the best in the class. {Factit,) 

{d) As a form of exclamation : — 

To think that he told so many lies 1 
II. The Qualifying Infinitive may be used in any way in 
which an adjective or adverb is used ; and sometimes it is used 
absolutely : — 

{d) After a verb (here its use is adverbial) : — 

He came to see ( = for the purpose of seeing) the sport. 

He wept to see (=at seeing) that shocking sight. 

(5) After a noun (here its use is adjectival) : — 

He hopes to be rewarded in the world to come. 

Give him a chair to sit on. 

Note, — The Qualifying Infin,, when used with a noun, can be either 
attributive or predicative (§ 68) : — 

A house to let (Attrib.). This house is to let (Predic.). 

(g) After an adjective (here its use is adverbial) : — 

He is quick to hear and slow to speak. 

{d) Absolutely, for bringing in a Parenthesis : — 

I am, — to tell you the truth,— quite tired of this work. 

They were thunderstruck, — so to speak, — on hearing this news. 

SECTioisr 1 1 . — Participles. 

128. The forms of the different Participles are as follows ; — 

Tmndtive Verbs, 

» Actwe Voice. Passive Voice. 

Present or Oontinuous Loving Being loved 

Past Indefinite . . ( Wanting) Loved 

Past Perfect , . Having loved Having been loved 

the work of an adjective or adverb, the other of a noun ; and so they have 
nothing at all in common. The Gtond so-called in -ing was never an 
Infinitive, and it is a great mistake to call it so. 
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Intmndtim Verbs, 

Present or Contimmis . . Fading 

Past Indefinite . . . Faded 

Past Perfeet . . . Having faded 

Hotel. — The form lomng or stands for both Present asid 
Continnous participles. These are not the same in meaning : — 

(a) Hearing this he was much surprised. (Pres.) 

(h) He went away sorrowing. (Gont.) 

In (a) the action is completed. In (h) it is continuous. 

Note 2. — There is no Future Participle in English. Futurity can 
be exj)res3ed by the Qualifying Infinitive, as ‘^the world to comcfi or 
by a periphrasis, as “ about (^rep.) to fall ” (Houn Infin.), going tO' 
see ” (Qiial. Infin.), ‘‘going to be beaten ” (Qual. Infin.). 

129. Double Character of Participles. — A Participle has 


tw^o distinct functions, and can be defined as that part of a verb 
which may be used either (a) for helping to form a tense, or (6) 
as an adjective for qualifying some noun or noun-equivalent. 

I. As part of a tense. 

130. Many of the tenses of English verbs are formed w^ith 
the help of the Past or the Present Participle. 

Thus all the tenses of the Passive voice are formed out of the verb 
“ to be,” followed by the Past Participle ; as, “ I am loved,” “ I was 
loved,” “ I shall be loved.” 

Again, all the Continuous tenses in the Active voice are formed 
out of the verb “ to be,” followed by the Present Participle ; as, “I 
am loving,” “I was loving,” “I shall be loving.” 

Again, the Perfeet tenses in the Active voice are formed out of the 
verb “to have,” followed by the Past Participle; as, “I have loved,” 
“ I had loved,” “I shall have loved,” 

II. As an Adjective} 

131. A Participle, when it is not part of a tense, belongs to 
the class of Descriptive adjective (§ 48). Like other adjectives, 
it can (a) qualify a noun, (h) be qualified by an adverb, (c) 
admit of degrees of comparison, (d) be used as a noun : — 

^ To show how completely a Participle can assume the function of an 
adjective, there are instances in which it forgoes its verb-character alto- 
gether : — 

Astonishing to any one. Pistwrbing to any one. • Surprising to any one. 

When the words italicised are used as verbs; they are Transitive, and 
do not allow the prep, to to come between them and their object. We 
could not say, “This astonishes Ao me, or disturbs jfo me, or surprises 
to me,” • .■ ■ 
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(a) Biding tmd of work, the men went home. 

(&) The man was picked up in an alonost dying state. 

(c) This flower is more faded than that. 

Id) Let hygones be bygones. (This kind of use is rare. ) 

132. Since a Participle is a verb as well as an adjective, it 
can take an Object, which may be of five different kinds (§106) : — 

Having shot the tiger, he returned home. {Direct Ohj. ) 

He is busy, teaching Ms sons Greek. {Indirect Ohj. ) 

Haying been taught Greek, he was a good scholar. {Detained Ohj. ) 
We saw him fighting a hard battle. {Cognate Ohj.) 

Having sat himself dovra, he began to eat. {Jlejlexwe Ohj.) 

133. Past Indefinite. — The use of such participles depends 
upon whether tlie verb is Transitive or Intransitive : — 

{a) If the verb is Transitive, the Past Indefinite Particip>le 
is never used in the Active voice, but only in the Passive : — 
This nmch-praised man proved to be a rogue. 

Gold is a metal dug out of the earth. 

(&) If the verb is Intransitive, the Past Indefinite is not used 
at all in most verbs. But whenever it is used (Tvhich depends 
entirely on custom), it must precede its noun, and not follow it : — , 

The faded rose. A retired officer. The returned soldier. Th.Q fallen 
city. The risen sun. A withered flower. A deyarted guest. 
If the speaker or writer desires to place the Past Participle 
of an Intransitive verb after its noun, he must insert the Eela- 
tive pronoun and change the participle into a Finite verb ; as — 

The horse of Mr. A., gone to America, is for sale. (This is wrong. 
The sentence should be — ‘‘The horse of Mr. A,, who has gone 
to America, is for sale.”) 

But the Past Participle of an Intransitive verb is sometimes put 
after its noun in poetry : — 

A Daniel come to judgment. —S hakbspeaue, Mer. Fcnice. 

Toll for the brave — the bravo that are no more, 

All sunk beneath the wave, fast by their native shore. — O owper. 
Even in prose the Past Participle of an Intransitive verb is some- 
times, hut very rarely, placed after its noun : — • 

In times in times which have passed. 

He is a man descended from a high family. 

134. The Past Participle of verbs is sometimes used to ex- 
press some permanent habit, state, or character : — 

A well-read man=a man who has read much and read well. 

A wdR-hehaved man=a man whose habitual behaviour is good. 

An o\xt-spol€en man=a man who habitually speaks out his mind, 

A retired man=a man who dislikes appearing in public. 

A mistaken man = one who errs by habit or in some specific case. 
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From this use of the Past Participle has arisen a large class 
of Adjectives, which are formed from nouns by adding ed ” to 
the end of the noun : — 

An evih^ear^-ed man. A man. A l(tnd-ed proprietor. 

A long'^a^7-ed ape. A smooth-sH'/i-ned cat His 
mother. A red-coZo^/.r-ed rose, A rough-/ace-d youth, A 
Iiood'ed snake, A long-Ze^-ged spider. A purple-cm^-ed 
helmet. A many-ji?c6g'e-d book. A long-am-ed monkey. A 
thiekly-?i;oofZ-ed hill. A nobie-wmd-ed man. A warni-&Zood-ed 
animal. 

I Section 12. — Gerunds and Verbal Nouns. 

• 135, A Gerund has four forms — two for the Active voice 

and two for the Passive. 

Active. Passive, 

Present or Contimmts Loving Being loved 

Perfect . . , Having loved Having been loved 

136. The forms of a Gerund, then, are the same as those of 
a Participle, and both are parts of a verb. What, then, is the 
difference ? A Gerund is a kind of Noun ; but a Participle is a 
I kind of Adjective. So, in spite of the resemblance in /om, they 

are quite distinct in nature.'^ 

j. The reason of the resemblance in form is a matter of history. In 

I ' , Old Eng. the forms of the Verbal Adjective and the Verbal Noun were 

! quite distinct. The suffix -mg originally belonged to the latter only. 

■H Participle . . Writ-ende, or -imU, or -and. 

Verbal noun . . Writ-wig^ or writ-ing (both fonns occur 

in Anglo-Saxon), 

In later English the suffix -inde took the form of -ing, while -ende 
and -a7id died out ; and -ung became obsolete. Hence we have now 
only one form instead of two for the two parts of speech ; — 

Participle Writing. 

Verbal noun Writing. 

, 137. Genmd defined. — A Gerund is that part of a verb 

which, if the verb is Intransitive, has the function of a noun 
only, but if the verb is Transitive, retains the function of a 
verb also, and can be followed by an object in the same way as 
if it were a Finite verb : — 

Fond of sleeping . . . {Noun-function only. ) 

Fond of foxes . . {Noun- and verh-f unction comMned*) 

In point of function there is no difference between a Gerund and 
an Infinitive. Either may be correctly defined as ‘‘ that part of a verb 

^ In some books the Gerund is called a Participial noun. This name 
should be avoided, since a Noun is one part of speech and a Participle is 
another. 
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wliieli names the action, without naming the doer. ” Both are Abstract 
nouns. The difference between them is not in function, but inform ; 
observe the suffix 4ng. They differ also in syntactical usage ; for a 
Gerund has case, and can be preceded or followed by any kind of 
preposition, and it can be preceded by the Def. art. the ; the same 
cannot be said of Infinitives. 

Subsequently the other forms of Gerund (sometimes called Com- 
pound), hcing loved, having loved, having heen loved, were formed in 
modern English, on the analogy of corresponding participles. 

138. Gerund as Noun. — Since a Gerund is a hind of noun, 
it may be the subject to some verb, or object to some verb, or 
complement to some verb, or object to some preposition ; as— 

Subject to a verb. — Sleeping is necessary to life. 

Object to a verb. — He enjoyed sleeping in the open air. 

Complement to a verb. — His almost constant habit was sleeping. 

Object to a preposition. — He was fond of sleeping. 

In the following sentences say whether the words noted heloia 
are Gerunds or Participles : — ■ 

The rice will grow well in the coining rains. We heard of his 
coming back to-day. Did you hear of his having won a prize ? The 
boy hgviiig won a prize was much praised. She was fond of being 
admired. ‘ Being admired by all she was much pleased. The cow 
having been hilled by a tiger yesterday could not be found. The boy 
was ashamed of having been beaten in class by his sister. I am tired 
of doing this work.'''' ’Dowiy 'this wrnrk every day you will soon imimove. 
Spelling is more difficult thim writing. He was in the habit of hogst^ 
ing of his cleverness. A hogsting man is much despised. 

Hote. — In such phrases as a hunting whip,’’ drinking foun- 
tain,” the words hunting and drinlcing are Gerunds, not participles ; 

whip for hunting,” fountain for drinking.” The Gerund or 
Verbal noun is here used as a substitute for an adjective ; see § 180. 

139. Gerund as a Verb. — Since the Gerund of a Transitive 
verb retains its verb-character (§ 137), the object by wdiicli it* is 
foEowed may be of any of the five kinds shown in § 106, Note. 
Direct (with Trans,). — He is clever at teaching Euclid, 

Indirect (with Trans.). — ^He is clever at teaching his sons Euclid. 
Eetained (with Passive).-— He is pleased at being taught Euclid. 
Gognate (with Intrans.). — ^He is proud of having fought a good fght. 
Befiexive (with Intrans.).— He is in the habit of oversleeping himself. 

140. Gerund witb Possessive. — A. noun, w^hen it is placed 
before a Gerund, should be in the Possessive case, provided it 
can be used in that case : — ■ 

He was displeased at the barber's not coming. 

Avoid such constructions ^ the following : — 

He was displeased at the barber not coming. 

Would you mind asking you a question ? 
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Sometimes the letter (an abbreviation of ^^on'’) is 
placed before a Gerund in a prepositional sense ; — 

This set him a (=on) thinking. 

141. Gerundive use of Pa;rticiples. — Such participles are 
not Gerunds, but participles used in a Gerundive sense : — 

I depend on the wall being Imilt immediately. 

How are we to parse ‘'being built” in such a connection? We 
must parse it as a participle ; but it is not used as such in the ordinary 
way ; for it does more than qualify the noun “wall.” The sentence 
does not mean “ I depend on the wall that was being built,” or “ the 
'wall when it was being built ” ; but “ 1 depend on the witlhheing-huilt 
immediately,” that is, “on the immediate hnilding of the wall.” 
There is therefore a Gerund or V erbal noun implied in the participle 
“being built,” and hence it may be said that such participles are 
used Gerundively. (Dr. Abbott calls this the “Hoiin-use of the 
Participle.” But he also uses the phrase “ Gerundive use of Parti- 
ciples .” — lloio to Parse^ § 405, p. 235.) 

142. A Verbal noim is the same thing at bottom as a 
Gerund, but a distinction has been drawn between them.^ 

A Yerbal noun is preceded by the Definite article and 
followed by the preposition o/” ; w'hereas a Gerund has no 
article preceding it and no preposition following it. The 
former construction is the original one. The latter is modem, 
and arose simply out of the omission of the preposition of.” ^ 

{a) I am engaged in the careful reading o/a book {Verbal noun.) 

(h). I am engaged in carefully reading a book , {&er%md.) 

In {a) reading'’ is a single part of speech, — a noun and nothing 
more. In (&) ' ‘ reading ” is a double part of speech, — a noun and verb 
combined. Observe, too; that a Verbal noun is qualified by an 
Adjective, a gerund by an Adverb. 

Rote 1. — Sometimes the “<?/” is left out, even when there is a 


Definite article goin g before 


^ It has been said that “a word ending in 4ng may be a participle, or 
an adjective, or a noun, or a verb in the Infmitiw Mood." For the last 
see Professor Earle’s Simple Grammar of English^ p. 241, where he calls 
it a “ Flexioiiai Infinitive,” derived from the old Infinitive ending in 
; as “biiild-5?i,” “ build-m,9'. ” I cannot find any evidence for this 
theory, which he has borrowed, as he says, from Carlyle ! The inflejdon 
■^en was dead by about 1500 A.D., and it died without leaving anything 
behind it. The noun-sulfix 4ng is as old as Anglo-Saxon. What we 
now call the Gerund has not sprung out of any Infinitive, but is simply 
the Verbal noun itself with the of" omitted. See my English Grammar 
Past and Present^ § 523, or Historical English and Derivation, § 148. 
That a vrord ending in 4ng may be a participle or an adjective has been 
shown already ; see § 131 and footnote. It never is and it never was 
an Infinitive of any kind whatever. 

2 Compare the omission of “o/” in such, phrases as “on board (of) 
ship,” “ inside or outside (of) the door.” “a thousand (of) men.” 
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The giving to the courts the power to review hard aud unconscion- 
able bargains will control the rest.— Itmhw of Reviews, August 
1898, p. 165. 

Here there is no o/” after the word giving.” In such a con- 
struction we cannot distinguish between a Yerbal noun and a Gerund. 

Note 2,— The Abstract noun, which we call a Yerbal noun or 
Gerund, can be used in a Concrete sense : — 

I am pleased with my snrroimcUngs. 

He went away wnth all his belongings. 

Segtioit 13 . — The Strong and Weak Conjugations. 

143. Strong and Weak. — ^Yerbs are distinguished accord- 
ing to function into Transitive, Intransitive, and Auxiliary 
(§85). According to form or Conjugation, they are distinguished 
into Strong and Weak. (All our borrowed verbs are Weak.) 

Note.—ThQ names “Irregular” and “Eegular” for Strong and 
Weak are misleading ; for in point of fact the Strong conjugation is, 
in its own way, not less regular than the W eak, besides being the 
older of the two. The name Irregular is reserved in this book for 
certain verbs mentioned below in § 147. 

Tests of a W eah verb : — 

(a) All verbs, whose Past tense ends in a -dj or which is 
not in the Present tense, are Weak : — 

Live, live-c?. Fan, fann-ec?. Think, though-^. Sell, sol-d^. 

(5) All verbs, whose Past tense is formed by shortening (not 
changing) the vowel of the Present tense, are Weak : — 

Bleed, bled. Shoot, shot. Lead, led. Light, lit or light-et?. 

(c) All verbs, whose Past tense is the same as the Present, are 
Weak : — 

Cut, cut. Hurt, hurt. Put, put. Eid, rid. Spread, si)read. 

Tests of a Strong verb : — 

(a) All verbs, which form the Past tense by changioig (not 
merely shortening) the inside vowel, and do Qiot add on a final 
-d or are Strong : — 

Fight, fought (but “buy, bough-i” is Weak, because, after chang- 
ing the inside vowel, it adds a final 4). Hold, held. Stand, 
stood. 

(b) All verbs, which form the Past participle in -en or -n, are 
either wholly or partly Strong : — 

Wholly. — Draw, drew, draw-w. 

Shake, shook, shake-7i. 

Partly — Saw, saw-ec^I, saw-w. 

Cleave, clef-^, cloy-e^k 
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144. Lists of Strong Verbs.— The list of Mixed veihs 
given under Group III. exemplifies the tendency of Strong 

verbs to become Weak. 

Groitp L (50 verbs). — Final -n or -ew retained in Past Participle. 

Frescnt Ptmt Past Present Past Past 

Tense. Tense. Part. Tense* Tense. Part. 

Arise arose arisen Hide Md ""liidden, 

.bear (pro- bore born bid 

duce) Know knew' known 

bear bore borne Lie lay lain 

(carry) Kide rode ridden 

Beffet besfot begotten rn«p! riciort 


Past 

Past 

Prese^it 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

Part. 

Tense* 

Tense. 

Part. 

arose 

arisen 

Hide 

hid 

^hidden, 

bore 

born 



hid 



Know 

knew' 

known 

bore 

borne 

Lie 

lay 

lain 



Ride 

rode 

ridden 

begot 

begotten 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

begat 

^ begot 

See 

saw 

seen 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

bound 

■’^bounden, 

Shrink 

shrank 

^shrunken, 


bound 



shrunk 

bit 

bitten, bit 

Sink 

sank 

^sunken, 

blow 

blown 



sunk 

broke 

broken 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

cliid 

chidden, 

Slide 

slid 

slid den, slid 


chid 

Smite 

smote 

smitten, 

chose 

chosen 



smit 

drew 

drawn 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken 

drank 

^drunken, 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 


drunk 

Stride 

strode 

stridden 

drove, 

driven 

Strike 

struck 

^stricken, 

drave 




struck 

ate 

eaten 

! Strive 

strove 

striven 

fell 

fallen 

Swear 

swore 

.sworn 

flew 

flown 

Take 

took 

taken 

forbore 

forborne 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

forgot 

forgotten 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

forsook 

forsaken 

Tread 

trod 

trodden, 

froze 

frozen 



trod 

got 

^gotten, got 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

gave 

given 

Weave 

wove 

wmven 

went 

gone 

Write 

wrote 

written 

grew 

grown 



WTit (rare) 


Eat ate eaten Strive 

Fall fell fallen Swear 

Fly flew flown Take 

Forbear forbore forborne Tear 

Forget forgot forgotten Throw 

Forsake forsook forsaken Tread 

Freeze froze frozen 

G-et got ^gotten, got Wear 

Give gave given Weave 

Go, wend went gone Write 

Grow grew grown 

Note. — The seven participles marked * 
Verbal adjectives only, and not as parts of 


are now chiefly used as 
some tense : — 


Verbal Adjective. 
Our bounden duty. 

A drunken man, 

A simJcen ship. 

A stricJce7i deer. 

The shr^mken stream. 
Ill-gotten wealth. 

,A hidden meaning. 


Part of some Tense. 

He wa,s bound by his promise. 

He had drunk much wine. 

The ship had sunk under the water. 
The deer was struck with an arrow. 
The stream has shrunk in its bed 
He got his: wealth, by ill means. 

The meaning UNid or hidden. 
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Groiii} IL (32 refhs ). — Final -n or -en lost in Past Participle. 


Present 

Fast 

Past \ 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Part. 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Part. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Awake 

awoke 

awoke 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

'Become 

became 

become 

Sling 

slung 

slu3ig 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Beliold 

beheld 

beheld, 

! Spin 

spun 

sT)Un 



beholden ^ 

Spring- 

sprang 

sprung 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Come 

came 

come ■ 

i Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Dig 

dug 

dug i 

Sting- 

stung 

stung 

Fight 

fought 

fought i 

Stink 

stank 

stunk 

Find 

tbund 

found 

String 

strung 

strung 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

Plold 

held- 

held 

Win 

won 

won 

Ring 

rang 

rung 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Run 

ran 

run 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Shine 

shone 

shone 





Group TIL — Mixed or Strong- JVeah Verbs (28 in number). 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Past Participle. 


Beat 

beat 

beaten 

Cleave (split) 

clave, cleft 

*cloveii, cleft 

Climb 

clomb, climbed 

climbed 

Crow 

crew, crowed 

crowded, crown (re 

Do 

did 

done 

Grave 

graved 

■'■■graven, graved 

Hang^ 

hung, hanged 

hung, hanged 

Hew 

hewed 

*hewii, hewed 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Melt 

melted 

^molten, melted 

Mow 

mowed 

mo\vn 

Prove 

proved 

tproven, proved 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Rot 

rotted 

■^rotten, rotted 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn 

Seethe 

seethed 

*sodden, seethed 

Sew 

sewed 

*sewn, sewed 

Shape 

shaped 

tshapen, shaped 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven 

Shear 

. sheared 

■^•shorn, sheared 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Sow 

so\ved 

sown 


^ “Beholden” means “indebted.” 

2 The Intransitive verb is conjngated in the Strong form only. The 
Transitive verb is conjugated in both forms. Hanged means “ hilled by 
hanging ” ; as, “ The man was hanged.** Hung is used in a general sense ; 
as, “ He hung up his coat.” , 
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Frcmit Tense. Past Tense. '■ Past PaHievplc. 

Stave stove, staved stove, staved 

^trew strewed strewn or strown 

fewell swelled swollen ' 

throve, thrived thriven, thrived 

woke, waked woke, waked 

^ washed * waslieii, washed 

writhe writhed I'writhen, writhed 

1. — The participles marked are now chiefly used as Yerbal 
adjectives, and not as parts of some tense : — 

Verhal^AcljGcii'DG, Pari of sonic Tense, 

A graven image. The image was engraved with letters, 

A molten image. The image was melted with heat. 

A rotten plank. The plank was rotted by water. 

I’iie sodden flesh.^ The flesh was seethed in hot water. 

A well-5i5W'« clot 11 . I have seived or sewn it, 

Tjn-icashcn hands. I have toaslied my hands. 

A shorn lamb. The lamb was sheared to-day. 

A hewn log. log is hewed ox hewn. 


Note 2. — The participles marked f are now seldom seen except in 
poetry. 

145. Lists of Weak Verbs. — The mode of adding the 
suffix of the Past tense is not uniform ; and the two rules given 
below should be observed : — 

(1) If the verb ends in e, tlien d only is added ; as — 

Live, lived (not liveed). 

Clothe, clothed (not clotheed). 

To this rule there is no exception. 

(2) The final consonant is doubled before ed^ provided {a) 
that the final consonant is single^ (b) that it is accented or nio^iO” 
syllabic^ (c) that it is preceded by a single vowel ; as — 

Fan, fanned {not faned ) ; drojp, dropped {not dr oped). 

Compel, compelled ; control, controlled. 

But in a verb like lengthen, where the accent is not on the last 
syllable, the Past tense is lengthened ; in a verb like boil, where the 
vowel is not single, the Past sense is boiled ; and in a verb lilio fold, 
where the last consonant is not single, the Past tense is folded. 

To this rule there are very few exceptions. One exception occurs 
in the final 1. The final I is doubled, even when it is not accented ; 
as, travel, tx&YcUed (not tvs,Yeled). But the final I is not doubled, 
if it has two vowels going before it ; as travail, travailed (not 
travailUd. 

Group L — Shortening {if possible) of Inside Vowel : Past tense in t. 



Present 

Past 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Past 


Tense. 

Creep 

Tense. 

Part. 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Part. 


crei)t 

crept 

Sweep 

swept 

xswept 


Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Keep 

kei>t 

kept 
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Preseiit Past 

Tense, Tense, 

Smell smelt 

Spell spelt 

Lean (len) leant or 
leaned 

Mean (men) meant 
Spill spilt 

Spoil spoilt or 

spoiled 


Present Past Past 

Tense, Tense, Part, 

'Weep wept wept 

Burn burnt burnt 

Deal fdel) dealt dealt 

Dream dreamt or dreamt or 

(drem) dreamed dreamed 
Dwell dwelt dwelt 

Feel felt felt 

Eneel knelt knelt 


Past 
Part, 
smelt 
spelt 
leant or 
leaned 
meant 
spilt 
spoilt or 


spoiled 

Exceptional Verbs. — Make, made, made. Have, had, had. Hear, 
heard, heard. Leave, loft, left. Cleave, cleft, cleft. Lose, 
lost, lost. Shoe, shod, shod. Flee, fled, fled. Say, said, said. 
Lay, laid, laid. Pay, paid, paid. 

Group IL — Changing of Inside Voivel: Past tense in d or t. 
Past i Present 
Part, Tense. 
besought Wdrk 

brought 

bought Owe 

caught Dare 

sought Can 

sold Shall 

taught ::;:wiii;'^ 

told- , :v- .'.May , , 

thought;. , J: Clothe 


Past Past 

Tense. Part. 

wrought, wrought, 

worked worked 

ought, owed owed 
durst or dared dared 
could {Wanting) 

should (Wanting) 

would ( Wanting) 

might ( Wanting) 


Think thought 

Groiqy HI. — Verbs idhose Present tense ends in d or t. 

Verbs ending in or ^ in the Present tense have discarded 
the suffix of the Past tense, to avoid the repetition of d or t. 

(a) Some verbs in this group have the three forms (Present 
tense, Past tense, and Past Participle) all exactly alike : — 
Present P 

Tense. Te^ 

Burst bui 

Cast , cas 
Cost cos 

Cut CU1 

Flit hit 

Hurt hu 

Let let 

Put pii 

Kid rid 

Set set 

Shed sh( 

Shred shi 

Shut sh" 



the Pa.st tense. 


Present Past Past 

Tense. Tense. Part. 

Slit slit slit 

spit or , spit 
spat 

split split 

spread spread 

sweat sweat 

thrust thrust 

bet bet 

quit or quit or 

quitted quitted 

knit or knit or 

, knitted knitted 

shut shut j ' 

Spit” is a Weak verb, -although it has a form spat fox 
In Anglo-Saxon the Present had two forms also. 


Split 

Spread 

Sweat 

Thrust 

Bet 

Quit 
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(b) Otlier verbs in tliis group end in d in the Present tense, 
but form the Past tense and Past Participle by changing d into L 
(There are at least nine such verbs in English.) 


Present 

Tense, 

Bend 

Build 

Gild 

Gird 

Lend 


Past 

Past 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

Part. 

Tense. 

Tense. 

Part, 

rent 

bent 

bent 

Eend 

rent 

built 

built 

Send 

sent 

sent 

gilt, gil 

tied gilt 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

girt, gii 
lent 

'ded girt 
lent 

Wend 

went 

( Want’ 


Mceptions end-ed, meiid-ed, blend-ed.or Went, defend-ed. 

(c) Otlier verbs of this group have the three forms all alike 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Tense. 

T&nse, 

Part. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Peed 

fed 

fed 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Meet 

met 

met 


Pre$e7it Past Past 

Tense. Te^ise. Part. 

Lead led led 

Eead refad read 

Light lit, lighted lit, lighted 

1 Shoot shot shot 


Section 14.— Defbctive, Ieregulae/akd Impersonal Verbs. 

146. Defective Verbs. — It has been shown that verbs can 
be classified (1) according to function into Notional (Trans, or 
Intrans.) and Auxiliary, see § 86 ; and (2) according to Conjuga- 
tion or form into Strong and Weak, see § 143. 

“ Defective ” does not constitute a separate class. This w'ord 
merely means that a verb, whether. Weak or Strong^ is not con- 
jugated in all its parts. ' , 

The verbs shall, will, may, can are Defective, because they have 
no^ other forms besides that of the Past tense, viz. should, would 
might, could. ’ 

The verbs quoth, must, ought are Defective, because these are 
the omy forms of tense in which they are now seen ; and qtioth 
is further Defective, because it is never used in the Second person. 

The verb ^v^t is Defective, because it is seen chiefly in the 
Infinitive mood, to wit ” (used only in legal documents.) (The 
Present wot and Past wist are almost obsolete.) The verb worth is 
Defective, because it is seen only in the Subjunctive mood, as in 
the phrase “Woe worth ( = be to) the day” The verbs wont 
and ychpt are now seen only as participlea Eighth is or was 
called is almost obsolete even in poetry. 

Anomalous is the name given to; those verbs that are 
pieced together from parts of two or. moya Defective verbs ; as, 
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been. ; go, went, gone. Tlie verb “ to be ” is a patch - 
-^^'ork of three distinct Anglo-Saxon roots, e$ (cf‘ Latin es, est), 
heo (cf. Latin and wes. 

147. Irregular Verbs. — The verbs shall, will, may, can,^vot, 
quoth are called Irregular, because in the Third person Singular 
they do not take a final s. 

For the same reason dare and need are Irregular, whenever 
they are followed by an Infinitive without “ to ” ] as, “ He dare 
not go,” “ He need not go.” 

The Past tense could is Irregular, because it has taken an 
intrusive I, in imitation of should, would. Did is an Irregular 
Past tense of do, made of make, and had of have. Made has lost 
the medial h, and had the medial v. 

148. Impersonal Verbs, — These take “it ” for their Subject, 
and are followed by some Personal pronoun in the Objective case, 
which in Personal verbs would be the Subject in the Norn, case : — 

It shames me to hear this = I am ashamed to hear this. 

It repents me of my folly = I repent of my folly. 

It behov’es me to do this = I ought to do this. 

There are three instances in which the it is omitted, and the 
pronoun is placed before the verb instead of after it : — 

Methinks =it seems to me. 

Mcseems =it seems to me. 

McUsts:=it seems to me, or it pleases me. 

Noie.—Ixi Modern English there is no difference of spelling between 
thinks Impersonal and think Transitive. But in Old Eng. the former 
was thync-an (to seem) and the latter thene-an (to think). 

CHAPTEH YII.— ADVEEBS. 

Section 1, — The Functions op Adverbs. 

149. It has been shown already (g 16) that an Adverb can 
qualify Prepositions and Conjunctions, as well as Verbs, Adjec- 
tives, and other Adverbs. 

{a) Prepositions : — 

The bird fiew exactly over the sleeper’s head. 

He paid the money quite up to date. 

His abilities are decidedly above the average. 

He was sitting almost outside the door. 

He arrived long before the time. 

He held his liejidi partly on partly the table. 

(5) Conjunctions : — 

A man is truly happy only when he is in sound health. 

I dislike this weather simply because the air is too hot. 
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I 1 wish to know premsehj hoiv it happened. 

■ Tiiey locked the door shortly before the thieves came. 

The watch wtns found long after t\iQ thieves had been caught. 

He has been ill ever since he left ns. 

for an adverb proper we substitute an adverbial plirase, 
we Imd that sucli a phrase Cran qualify a preposition or a coni unction 
in tiie same ivay as an adverb proper does : — 

Preposition. — He arrived a few hours after midnigbt. 
j Conjunction. —He recovered ten days after he had been taken ill. 

{ 150. All Adverb can also qualify an entire sentence. In this ' 

case it must stand first : — 

Unfortunately the thief wa.s not caught. 

I Evidently you were much distressed at the news, 

j ^ "Wc could rewrite these sentences in the following form 

'i It is unfortunate that the thief was not caught. 

I It ivas evident that yon were much distressed. 

151. Adverbs do not qualify Nouns or Pronouns. This is the 
work of adjectives. 

; > The apjjarent exceptions to the above rule can all be explained 

j {<!) I am sincerely yours. That book is certainly mine. 

|, Here the words yours” and ‘‘mine” are the Possessive foi’ms of 

i “you” and “I,” and are therefore equivalent to adjectives. 

{b) A by-path ; a fore-taste ; an out-house, 

I " Here the adverbs do not qualify the several nouns, but are cow- 

i founded wdth them, so that each compound makes a single wori 

j (c) In the following examples the adverb that precedes the noun 

1 ‘ does not qualify the noun, but some participle or adjective under- 

Ihe then king = the king then reigning. 

The late king = the king lately reigning. 

The above account = the account given above. 

A far country = a country far distant. 

An up mail = an ng-going mail. 

{d) In the following example the adverb “almost ” or “quite ” does 
not qualify the noun “drunkard,” but the verb “is” ; — 

He is almost or quite a drunkard. 

To say, “ hie is an almost or a quite drunkard,” would be incorrect, 
— A slovenly practice is springing up, however, by which the 
adverb “quite ” is made to qualify nouns : — 

Quite a panic ( = a serious panic) was caused. 

They had quite a run ( = a long run) of ill luck. 

Seotioit 2. — The Adverbs. 

' 152, Adverbs are subdivided into three distinct classes : — 

j I. Simple. II. Interrogative. III. Conjunctive. 
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153. Simple Adverbs. — These can be distinguished from 
one another according to their meaning : — 

(1) Time. — He did this h&fore, and you have done it since. 

The chief adverbs of this class are : — Now^ tlmi, hefore^ since^ ago, 
already, soon, preseyitly, immediately, instantly, early, late, etc. 

(2) Place. — We must rest here, and not there. 

The chief adverbs of this class are : — Here, there ; hence, thence ; 
hither, thither \ in, out ; within, wiihont ; abore, helotv ; far, near. 

Note. — Sometimes there is merely introductory, and has no meaning 
;:of place. 

There is some one knocking at the door. 

'(3) Number. — He did this once, but he will not do it again, ' 

The chief adverbs of this class are : — Once, twice, thrice, again, 
-seldom; never, som.etimes, always, often, firstly, secondly, thirdly, etc. 

(4) Description (§ 46, 2). — He did his work slowly, but surely. 

This class is very numerous. Most of them are formed by adding 

4y to some adjective. But some do not end in 4y ; cf. thus, so, well, 
•ill, amiss, asleep. 

(5) Quantity, Extent, or Degree. — He is almost, but not quite, the 

cleverest boy in the class. He was too tired to go on. 

To this class of adverb belong : — Very, much, the, too, quite, almost, 
Utile, a little, rather, somewhat, half, partly, loholly, so, etc. 

Note. — The adverb the is quite distinct from the Definite 
article. It is an Adverb of Degree, derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
Instrumental case {thi) of the Demonstrative, and is never r?sod except 
before an adjective or adverb in the Comparative degree : “ the more, 
the merrier. ” 

(6) Affirming or Denying.— H,e did not come after ail. 

Tes, no, not, perhaps, probably, certainly, not at all, etc. 

Note. — Yes and qio are pro-sentence or substitute adverbs : — 

(1) Did he come ? Yes ( = He did come). Affirm. 

(2) Did he come ? No ( = He did not come). Negat. 
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154.^ Interrogative Adverbs. — U&ed for asking, questions:— 

/ 7 A come? Row long will he remain here ? 

( 0 ^ rlac 0 . ??A«'£3 did lie stop ? Whence Ims he come ^ Whithe?^ 
IS he going ? 

(c) Humber.™ //ow often did the dog bark ? 

{d) Description (manner, quality, or st&te). --Row did he do this ^ 
health) is he to-day ? 

(c) Quantity or Degree.™ jffow? far (to what extent) was that 
report true ? 

(/) Cause or Reason.™ ?rA?/ did he do this ? Wherefore did he go ? 

The adverbs and ^^ivhat” are sometimies used in 

an exclamatory sense : — 

Rno kind of you to do that ! 

?/'’A(ai5 a foolish fellow you are 1 

15B. Conjunctive Adverbs. — These are the same in formas 
Interrogative adverbs ; but instead of asking questions, tliey joiii 
sentences, being partly adverbs and partly conjunctions (§'l8). 

(ce) The antecedent understood. 

This is where ( = the jilace in which) we dwell. 

Let me know when ( = the time by which) 3 mu will come, 

(d) The antecedent expressed. 

This is the place where we dwell. 

Let me know the time when you will come. 


Section 


-Comparison op Adverbs. 


157. Adverbs of Quality have degrees of comparison, which 
are fomied in the same way as those of adjectives : — 


(a) ^If the Adverb is a word of one syllable, the Comparative is 
and the Suj)erlative by adding < 


formed by adding er 
Fast faster fastest 

Hard harder harde.st 

Hear nearer nearest 

Long longer longest 


Loud 

Late 

Far 

Rathe 


louder 

later 

farther 

rather 


loudest 
latest, or last 
farthest 


Till rathe ( = ear]y) she rose, half cheatedin the thought. ™T ennyson. 

(5) Some Adverbs have had a Comparative and Superlative allotted 
to them from anotlier root :™ 

Well better best 1 Much more most 

Hi or badly worse worst | Little less least 

(<j) Adverbs ending in ly form the Comparative by adding more 
and the Superlative by adding most : — 

Wisely more wisely , most wisely 

Beautifully more beautifully , . most beautifully 

iYo«5^. ™The Adverb early f however,' has earlier'' for its Com- 
parative. • ■ 
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Section 4. — Verbs Compounded with Adyerbs. 

158. A Verb is said to be conipoiinded %vitli an Advei*b, ivbeii 
tlie two w^ords are so habitually used together, that one is con- 
sidered to be a 2 :)art of the other. 

Such Adverbs are almost always (except in poetry) placed after the 
verb ; as '‘'speak out,” ‘‘rise up.” Hero the out should be parsed as 
part of the verb “speak” ; and up as part of the verb “rise.” 

But in forming the corresponding noun, the adverb is put first : — 
Verh, Noun, 

The crops will come out well. The outcome was a good croj). 

No profits will eo'}iie in. His ineorne is small. 

Cholera did not hrecck out. There -was no outhreaJc of cholera. 

He set out on his journey. He had no trouble at the outset. 

Similar instances are : — Set q^(verb), offset (noun) ; put out (verb), 
otdput (noun) ; fit out (verb), outfit (noun) ; shoot off (verb), offshoot 
(noun) ; spring off (verb), offspring (noun) ; shoot up (verb), upshot 
(noun) ; turn out (verb), outturn (noun) ; cast out (verb), outcast 
(noun) ; set on (verb), o-nset (noun) ; lay out (verb), outlay (noun) ; 
look out (verb), outlook (noun) ; draw in (verb), indraught (noun) ; 
let out (verb), outlet (noun) ; let in (verb), inlet (noun). 

Note, — “Set-off,” “turn-out,” and a few more are also used as 
nouns. 

Section 6. — The Two Uses of Adverbs. 

159. Adverbs, like Adjectives (see § 58), have tw’o different 
uses, viz. (ci) the Attributive, (6) the Predicative. 

{a) Attributive use . — An Adverb is used attributive! y, when 
it qualifies in the ordinary way the word associated with it : — 

He is entirely lorong. He shouled loudly. He did his -work very 
badly. Half through the door. I dislike him only because 
he is lazy. 

(6) Predicative use . — ^An Adverb is used predicatively, wdien 
it is made part of the Predicate of a sentence, or in other words, 
when it is used as the Complement of the verb going before it : 

Subject. Verh. Complement, etc. 

My son is loell (in good health) to-day. 

He will be better (in better health) soon. 

He was turned adrift (to go where he could). 

The, two boys are much alike (like to each otlier). 

Tlie bear was caught . alive (in a living state). 

Those men are aware (conscious) of their faults. 

^ We cannot endorse what is said in Mason's English G^nmmar, p. 157, 
ed, 1891 : “Aw Adverb or adverbial phrase never forms the complement of 
a predicate'' The examples given^ in the text show how very common 
the predicative or complementary use of Adverbs is. 
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Subject. 

Verb. 

The game 

is 

Some money 

was 

The results 

are 

The stars 

are 


was heard 

The bargain 

is 

The train 

is 

He 

is 

Our side 

is 

The late minister 

is 


CompUme'iit^ etc. 
oter (finislied). 
still over (reniainiBg). 
out (published). 
out (visible). 
out (to the very end). 
off (cancelled), 
q/f (started). 

well off (in good circu instances). 
in (having their innings). 
in (holding office) again. 


CHAPTER YIIL— PREPOSITION'S. 

160. Kinds of Objects. — Besides nouns and jironouns, we 
sometimes have adverbs, infinitives, phrases, and clauses as 
objects to a preposition : — 

(а) Adverbs : — 

We must be ready by then ( = that time). By far the best. 

He has worked hard from then to now. 

Hg walks about from here to there. 

I have heard of worse things being done before now. 

Until oiov) it has not ceased raining. 

Many strange things may happen between now and then. 

You must go at ooim. This will last for ever. 

(б) Infinitives ; see § 12*7 (6) : this construction is rare except 
in such examples as the following : — 

He was about to die. He desired nothing but to succeed, 

(c) Phrases : — 

The day-spring from on-high hath visited us. 

He did not return till ahout-ten-days-afterwards. 

These books are sold at over -one- shilling each. 

I bought this for under-half-its-value. 

The question of hoio4o-do4his is difficult. 

{d) Glauses : — 

This depends npon | whether-he-will-consent-or-not. 

He told every one of | what-he-had-heard. 

Go whenever you like except j that-you-must-not-go-in-the-rain. 

In I that-he-died | he died unto sin once . — New Testament. 

161. {a) Omission of Object. — There are two cases of this 
Relative Pronoun. — The man {whom or that) we were looking for. 
Demons. Pronoun. —A chair to sit on {it). 

(p) Omission of Preposition. — This occurs chiefly with the 
prepositions to, of, and at : — 

(l)To;- 

He went (to) home. Give (to) me that book. 

On the Indirect object, see § 90 and § 360 (e). 
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(2) Of:~^ 

On board (of) ship. A hundred (of) pounds* A many ( = a rauiti- 
tnde, of) tears (§ 38 (e), Note). 

Wliat we how call the Gerund in 4ng, as telling lies,” has 
come into existence solely through the omission of o/” after 
the Verbal noun in -ing ; as “ telling of lies,” (See § 142.) 

(3) At : see § 100, Note 2 

They laughed (at) him to scorn. He stared (at) me in the face. 
He looked (at) me in the face. 

162. Disguised Prepositions. — On ” is changed into a ” 
in such phrases as “ to go a fisMng.^^ 

Similarly “ o/” can be changed into “ o,” as in ‘‘four o’clock,” 
‘‘ Jack o’ lantern,” etc. 

In such phrases as the following a was originally on : — 

Flour sells at tenpence apoiind. 

He called to see me once a week. 

He gave the men four shillings a piece. 

The “ a ” looks so much like the Indefinite Article, that by a false 
analogy “the” is sometimes used in its place ; as — 

Flour sells at tenpence the pound. 

163. Than. — This word has been used as a Preposition by 
tlie best English writers : — 

No mightier than thyself or me .... Shakespeaee. 

A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a 
fool’s wrath is heavier than them both 
She sulfers hourly more than me. 

You are a much greater loser than me 
Lined with giants deadlier than them all . 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me , 

Thou hast been wiser all the while than me 
You know that I am, not less than a de- 

spiser of the multitude .... Goldsmith. 


Old Testament. 
Swift. 

Ibid. 

Pope. 


^ For example, in Mason’s English Gramma/r, p. 177, ed. 1891, we are 
told that “no syntactical explanation can be given of the relative tohom 
after thanJ* The syntax, however, is very simple, if we parse than as a 
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.• .... 

Originally “ than ” was not a conjunction, but an adverb (another 
form of fien). In modem English, it has been further developed into 
a ])reposition, and has been used as such by good authors, and is still 
used._ The best course to take is to parse it as a Conjunction, when- 
ever it is possible to supply a Finite verb understood r — 

FTo animal is larger than a whale. 

No animal is larger than a whale (is large). 

But in such constructions as the following “than’’ must still be 
parsed as a Preposition, because there is no Finite verb understood 
which could make it a Gonj unction : — 


Kind of Object. 

I will not take less than ten shillings . • 1 , 

No one other than a graduate need axix>Iy ^ . J 

Here is my son, than whom, a better does not exist Mel. Mron. 

He did nothing else than laugh . . . Noiin-Infin. 

I will Slider myself rather than (that) he should] 

suffer [ Kounwlattse. 

Ho got more than (what) he asked for . . J 

He has said so more than 07ice .... Adverb (§ 100, a). 



164. But. — In such examples as the following “but'’ must 
parsed as a Preposition. Otherwise it is a Conjunction : — 
All hut (except) one fulfilled their promises. 

He was all but ( = everything except) ruined. (Here “ruined” is 
an elliptical form of the Gerund “being mined”; and this 
Gerund is the object of the preposition “but”) 


preposition. There is ample analogy for the use of “than ” as a prepo- 
sition, besides ample authority. “ Superior to mine ” = “ better than 
mine.” If to is a preposition, why not thim% The Scotch say, “He is 
taller he .{:=^hy) onie o’ thaim.” If by is a preposition, why not ihan'i 
“He was not only equal to, but taller than, me in height.” Here wo have 
to and than used as prepositions for the same object. 

^ '“No other than he need apply ” is an exception?il phrase that proves 
nothing ; cf. “ but he ” in “ 'Whence all but he had fled ” (Mrs. Hemans). 
In the sentence given, “No other than a graduate need apply,” the phrase 
“other than ”= different from, except, but. We caunot expand “than a 
graduate ” into a clause containing a Finite verb, and hence than is a pre- 
position. In some editions of Shakespeare we have the phrase “no other 
than him ” : — 

That you elect no other king than him . — 1 Ben. VI. iv. 1, 4, 

The editor who makes Shakespeare say “ than Aim,” evidently regards 
“ than ” as a preposition. 

Sometimes the j^reposition from is used instead of than after “other” : — 
This is a far other tone from that 
In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 

OOLERIBOB, Micmlanvini^ i, 12, 

Mrs. Craik, in The Ogilvies., chap, x., uses hit after oiher^ where hut, 
though undoubtedly a jmepositiou, is followed by Mv — 

How could I hear such words from any other man hut he i 
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Blit for your help (= except on account of your iiel]>=iif you had 
not helped me) I should have been ruined. (Here the phrase 
“'for your help ’’ is object to the preposition hut. ) 

I cannot but fear ( = I cannot do anything exce])t fear) that you are 
ill. (liere the HounJiifinitive “fear” is the object of hut) 

CHAPTER IX.--CONJUNCTIONS. 

165. According to the definition given in § 15, a “con- 
junction is a word used for showing in what relation one notion 
stands to another notion, or one thought to another thought.” 

As notions are expressed by single words or phrases, and 
thoughts by sentences or clauses, we can substitute a shorter, 
though less accurate, definition, which is more convenient for 
parsing and analysis, — *“a conjunction joins one word to another 
word, or one sentence to another sentence.” Conjunctions are 
subdivided into two main classes : — 

I. Co-ordinative, which join sentences of co-ordinate (that 
is, of eq;ml) rank, or words that stand in the same relation to 
some other word in the sentence.^ 

II. Subordinative, which join a subordinate or dependent 
sentence to a principal sentence (that is, to a sentence of higher 
rank). 

Section 1. — Co-ordinative Conjunctions. 

166. Sentences are o/ Co-ordinate or egual ranh^ when one 
is not dependent on the other, nor enters at all into its construction, 

167. Sentences of equal rank can be related to one another 
in four different senses, and this gives rise to four different kinds 
of Co-ordinative Conjunctions : — 

^ Conjimetious for the most part join sentences, not words. We cannot, 
however, accept Mr. Mason’s statement that and is the single exception,” 
the only instance of a conjunction which may join words ; for in point of 
fact, all the Co-ordinative conjunctions can join adjectwcs. 

(1) A captious and conceited man is not fit to review a book {Ouniulative,) 

(2) We admire the character of a poor, but honest man . (Adversatim.) 

(3) A drunk or mad Malay ran amnck yesterday . . {Alternative,) 

(4) An iron (and) therefore durable box was procured . {Illative.) 
In (1) the notion of self-conceit is added to that of captionsness. In 

(2) the notion of honesty is contrasted with that of poverty. In (3) the 
notion of madness is given as an alternative to that of drunkenness. In 
(4) the notion of durability is inferred from that of iron. 

The Conjunction and ” will join nouns as well as adjectives. In this 
respect, and this only, it is xmique 

Youth and experience cannot exist together. 
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(a) Cumulative. — By these one thought is simply added to 

aiioiiier : — and, both , . . a7id, not only, hut aim, as mil as : 

He was loth degraded and expelled. 

He as well as you is guilty. 

(b) Alternative. — By these a choice is offered between, one 

thought and another : — cither , . . or, else, or, otherwise ; 

Leave the room, or take the consequences. 

He was neither an idler mr a gambler. 

(c) Adversative. — By these conjunctions one thought is am’- 

irastecl with or set against another still, yet, nevertheless 

however : — 

I Be is very rich, still or yet or hut he is not contented. 

(d) Illative. — By these conjunctions one thought is inferred 

or proved from another :~for, therefore, then, so then ; 

He was found guilty, and therefore he was hanged, 
it is time to go ; let us start then. 

Section 2. — Subordinative Conjunctions. 

168. One sentence is said to be subordinate to another, when 

it depends upon the other, that is, forms part of its construction, 
doing the work of a noun, adjective, or adverb, ^ 

That sentence on which the subordinate sentence depends is 
called the Principal sentence 

^ FrinciyaL Conj. Beqyendent. 

1 advise me. ( Adverhmlause, ) 

|> we still hope that you may get well, [ihounwlause.) 

169. The chief modes of dependence are nine in number : 

(a) Apposition, (h) Causation, (c) Effect, (d) Purpose, (e) 

Condition, (/) Concession or Contrast, (g), Comparison, (h) 
Extent or Manner, (i) Time. 

Apposition. —He made a promise, that he would soon return. 
Causation. — I will do this, because or as or .s’wice you desire it. " " 
Fjffect. — He talked so much that he made hinrself hoarse. 

Furpose , — Men work that they may earn a living. 

Co 7 idition.~~l will do this, ifl am allowed (= -2*72, to I am prevented). 
Concession . — He \yas a contented man, aUhough he 
Goniparison . — He is quite as clever as I am. (Equal degrees.) 

,, He is more clever than I am, (IJneqiial degrees, 
Extent, Manner . — Men will reap as they sow. * 

Tinie, — He returned home after he had finished work. 

170. As well as. — This conj unctional phrase is Co-ordinati ve 
in one sense and Subordinative in another — 

{a) Gomrdinative , — In adding one co-ordinate sentence to 
another, it gives emphasis to the first — : 
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Prindpal. Dependent 

Pie does not write as well as you do 

==His writing is not as good as yours. 

171* Thongll, but. — Both of these conjunctions (the first 
Subordinative, the second Co-ordinative) denote concession or 
contrast : — 

(«) He is honest, though poor. 

(&) He is poor, hut honest. 

These two sentences mean precisely the same thing, because 
in {a) He is honest is the Principal clause, and in (6) the 
Co-ordinate clause, '‘but he is honest,” is more emphatic than 
the clause preceding it. Thus the Principal clause and the 
Emphatic clause are the same. 

If, however, we rewrite the two sentences thus : — 

(a) He is honest, though poor ; 

{h) He is honest, but poor, 

the two sentences are not equivalent. The first emphasises the 
fact that he is honest in spite of his poverty. The second 
emphasises the fact that he is poor in spite of his honesty. 

Conjunctive and Interrogative Adverbs. 

172. It w^as explained in g 18 that a Conjunctive adverb is 
a double part of speech, — a, conjunction and adverb combined in 
one : — when^ where, whence, hoio, whether. 

The same is true of Interrogative adverbs, when they are 
used as conjunctions : — 

Let me ask you how you did this. 

There is no diiference in form between a Conjunctive and an 
Interrogative adverb. The former qualifies some noun expressed or 
underst*»od in the Principal sentence. The latter is preceded by some 
verb that signifies asicing or inquiring. 


CHAPTER X.— mTERJECTIONS. 

173* An Interjection is unlike every other Part of Speech, 
since it does not enter into the construction of a sentence. 

It is merely an exclamatory sound, thrown into a sentence to 
denote some strong feeling or emotion (see § 17) 




! huzza ! Reproof. -fit 1 Se ! 

&rte/.~-OLi ! ah ! ajas I alack I rt ^ j /Stuff* bosh * tnt-lnr % 

Amuse7nent.~~lUl lia * Contempt or) S/t > 

Approval -Bravo ! riaiouh 1 1°"^ ^ 

TFcarmess.—B.m^h-hoi _ To oail some mie.—ilo I holloa! 

AUciiuion . — Lo ! hark ! Imsli I hist ! ) 

174. There are certain moodsof verbs and parts of speech which 
can be used for an exclamatory or Interjeetional purpose 

(a) Mun-Irif.nUive.—To think that he should have died ! (S 127 dl 
yl — Would that I had gaine<l that prize ! ( iFLAi) 

(c) Imperative. —Hear ! hear / {Applaiise. ) 

HoiLn.—T>mB.dM sight ! Yoolhh fellow ! Fool! Dunce f 
yl (^^’ith some noun understood).— Shociing ! 

y ) How very kind of you ! How wonderful ! 

ig) Fronoun. — What a sad thing it is ! 

{h) Conjunction. — Ij I could only see him once more I 

175. Sometimes in a rapid or exclamatory sentence aii 
Auxiliary verb with Its subject is left out, and only the main 
verb is expressed : — 

Why dream and wait for him longer ?—Lom?rELLOW. 

{ = Why dost thou or why do we wait for him longer ?) 

CHAPTER XL 

The , Same Word used as Dipferekto? Parts op Speech. 

A. Indef. Article. The sportsman shot ce tiger. 

Ppp. He has gone a hunting. Three tiines a day 162). 
All. Adj. of Quantity. He ate all the bread. 

Indef. Mm, Adj. We must all die some day. 

Adj, used as Noim. We lost our all on that day. 

Adn, All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

Any. Adj, of Quantity. Have you any bread ? 

Adr, of Qu, We must stop and rest before going any farther. 
Indef. Hum. Adjeciine. Did you bring any loaves ? 

Indef. Dem. Adjective. Take any book that you like best. 

As. {a) Conjunctive pronoun ; — 

He is not such a fool as he looks. 

As many men as came were caught. 

Yours is not the same book as mine. 

{h) Conjunctive adverh (or siibordinative conjunction) 

Time. He trembled as (at what time)' he spoke.* 

Manner. Do not act as (in wdiat manner) he did. 

State, He took it just as (in what state) it was. 

( He is not as (to that extent) clever as (to what 
extent) you are. 

Hot as (to whatever extent) the sun is (= how- 
ever hot the sun- is), we' must go out in it 
Fieason, The air is now cod1„ ejs (for what reason or 
for the reason thsttj'the rain has fallen. 
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(c) 1% Blliftiml Fhrcbses of these imply “ extent.” 

I condemn you as a judge (to what extent or so far as i 
am a judge), but as a man (to what extent I arn a 
man) I pity you. 

I will inq^uire again as to (to what extent the question 
relates to) that matter. 

As regards this journey (to what extent the question 
regards this journey), we can now decide nothing. 
Gomp. Adj. My book is a heiUr one than yours. 

Gomp> Adv, You are working 'beUe7' to-day. 

Adj. %md as Noun, Do not despise your betters. 

Def. Nmn. Adj. Both the men have arrived. 

Ooiij. Oo-ord, He is both a fool and a knave. 

Adv. There is but (only) one man present. 

Brep. Who could have done this but (except) him % 

I cannot hut believe that you are lost. (I cannot 
believe anything cxeept that, etc. ) 

Qowj. Go-ord, He is a man of common sense, but not learned 
in books. 

There was no one present, hut (he) pitied ( =s 
who did not pity) the lame horse. ^ 
Perdition catch my soul, but I love thee.— ■ 
Shakespeare. (May perdition catch 
my soul, if I do not love thee.) 

Distrih. Adj. He is ruined in either case. 

Gonj, Co-o'rd, He is either a fool or a knave. 

Adu, used as Adj, We could not find any one else ( = any 


Better. 


Suhord, 


Either, 


Enough. 


Little. 


More. 


Much. 
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. Verl. TJie earth is very dry and needs rain. 

Adv, He must oieeds know the reason of this. 

Noun. Our needs or wants are few. 
w mm. Adj. There is but me shilling left. 

Indef. Dem. Ad.^., He came here one (3 ay. 

Indef.Bem, Pro7h. One is apt to waste onds time. 

Dem. Pron. Your horse is white ; mine is a black 07 ic. 
Ad^. The only clo" I had was stolen. 

Adn. I heard of this only yesterday. 

Oonj. Co-ord. Do what you Hke ; only (=but whatever else 
may do) keep silence. 

* -A s^iuave thing does not fit into a round hole. 

Prej}. Draw a circle 7'ound a given centre. 

Adv. The flies are flying round and rcnmd. 

P-frh. Gama was the first to round the Cape of Good Hope 
Aoun. Men must go tlieir daily round of duty 
Pre 2 J. I have not seen him since Monday last. 

Adv, I took this house four weeks since. 

Conj. Stibord. We must trust you, sioice you are in earnest. 

P erh. Single out the best. 

Ad,j. He is a single (unmarried) man. 

Def. Bern. Adj. _ He is not such a man as I expected. 

Indef. Bern. Adg. He came to me on such a day. 

Bef, mm, Pron. You are a coward ; I am not^mci^. 

Bej, Bern. Adj. I am no admirer of that book. 

Bef. Be^n. Pron. The light of the sun is brighter than that 
of the moon. 

Melat. Pro7i. The book that you gave me is lost. 

. (Wect. He aimed so well he hit the mark. 

tony, Apposit. He heard (the news) that you had come. 

t Purpose. We must eat that we may live 
Oonj. Stthord. I like this more than (I like) that. 

r These workmen, than whom I have never seen men 
Prep.A more industrious, have left me. 

I He was fond of any drink other than wine. 

Adv, of Time. He was better then than he. is now”. 

Qmij. Co-ord. I see, then, we ought to start at once. 

Bef. Article. The ass is a dull animal. 

Adi), of Quantity. The more, the merrier (§ 153 (5), Note). 
Adv. of Quantity. He is too fond of play. 

Conj. Co-ord. ^ Wq too must expect to die some day. 

Adv. of Quality. He has done the work very well. 

Adv. used as Noun. Leave well alone. 

Oonj. Co-ord. He has finished his work in time ; well, I did 
_ ^ iiot expect it of such a lazy man. 

Inter. Pron. What did you say ? 

liel Prooi. I do not know^ what you mean (§ 79). 

Bidef. Bemons. I tell you what ( — something). 

Adverb. fFto (= partly) with illness and what ( = partly) 

. ^vith losses, the poor man is almost ruined. 

Cony, Co-ord. I have called j, yet no one answers. 

Adv. of Time. You may yei (s;evsn now, still) find him. 
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CHAPTER XIL— SYKTAX AND PARSING. 

PARSiNa Chart. 


I. Nouns, 


Kind of iSToun. 

Gender. 

Number, 

Case. 

^Proper 

, f Common 
Concrete ^ 

i V Material 

I Abstract 

. . 

Masculine 
Feminine 
Common 
Neuter i 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


II, Pronouns, 


Kind of Pronoun. 

Gender. 

Number. 

Person. 

Case. 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Common 

Neuter 

Singular 

Plural 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Nominative 

Posse.ssive 

Objective 

I 

Conjunctive 1 

Interrogative i 

Agreeing (if Demonstrative 
tive) in Gender, Number, and 
its antecedent. 

or Conjunc- 
Person with 


III, The Oases of Nouns or Pronouns, 


Norn, to Verb 

Ohj, to Verb Direct 

Ohj. in Apposition 

, , as Com pi- to Verb 

,, „ Indirect 

,, to Preposition 

. , in Apposition 

,, Retained 

,, Adverbial 

,, of Address 

,, „ Cognate 

,, after certain Ad- 

, , Absolute 

,, ,, Reflexive 

jectives 

Possessive 

,, as Compl. to Verb 

,, Interjectional 

1 


IT,’ Adjectives, 


The Klind of Adjective. 

Degree. 

Use. 

Proper f jv - 

Descriptive Numer, -i rjilr 

Quantitative 

Interrogative Demons, 

Distributive ■ lindef. 

Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

Attributive 

Predicative 
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y. Adverbs, 



Degreed 

. ' ,0se,- '■ 

Attributive Uses. 

Simple 

CoiijuDctive 

Interrogati^m 

'positive',/;: 

Comparative 

Superlative 

Attributive 

Predicative 

To qualify Verb 
,, 5 , Adjective 

Adverb\:;;/:''/r/ 

: Preposition 

,, „ Conjmiction 

,, „ Sentence 


YI. Finite Verbs. 


/ itlnd of ' 
t/Verb.-; / 

Gonjiig. 

'A^oice; ,■ 

Mood. 

Tense. , 

Trans. 
Intrans. 
Auxil.; ' 

• Stro'ng 

'.Weak/:; ; 

^tlixed 

i 

Active 

Passive 

", Indie.''. 
Imper. 
Siibjunc. 

Present 

Past JContimious 


Number, 

Person. 


Singular 

Plural 

2nd 

3rd 

Agreeing in Number and ‘Person with its 
subject or subjects, expressed or under- 
stood. 


yiT. Infinitive. 


Form. 

' 

(«) Use as Noun-Inf, 

;./ ,^//;//:piysAa#/<i^ 

Indefinite 

Continuous 

Perfect 

Perf. Contin. 

Subject to Verb 

Object to Verb 
Complement to Verb 
Object to Preposition 
'Exclamatory 

To qualify — 

,, a Verb 

.. •"•■•{edSa 

,, an Adjective 

To introduce a Parenthesis 


YIII. Gerund. 


B^orm. 

Voice. 

Kind of Verb. 

Present 

Perfect 

Active. 
Passive ■ 

Transitive 

Intransitive 
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IX. Participle or Verbal Adjective. 


X. Conjunctions. 


Co"Ordinatiye. 


Subordinative. 


Some of thefoUoiving rides have been incidentally given already 
in different f laces. They are here collected and summarised ; and 
others not given before have been added^ so as to make the account 
more complete. 

176. Nominative ease. — See No. III. of Parsing Chart. 

(1) As Subject to a verb (see § 3 and § 41) : — 

/did this. is falling. F<?w are tired. 

(2) As Subjective Complement to a verb (see § 95) : — 

I am the man. Ccesar was declared emperor. 

Note. — An Infinitive can come between the verb and the noun : — 
He appeared to be a wise man . 

(3) In Apposition with a nonn or pronoun (§ 4) : — 

John, the carpenter, has succeeded well in business. 

(4) For purposes of Address (see § 41) : — 

How art thou fallen, 0 Ccesar ! 

(6) In the Absolute construction : — 

iff) JVith Participle, in past or present sense : — 

Off we started, he having given the signal. 

Off we start, he remaining behind. 

Note. — Without altering the sense, we could substitute the clause 
‘'while he remains behind*' for the phrase “ he remaining behind.” 


Form, 

Voice. 

lOnd of Verb. 

Use. 

Present 
Past : 

Perfect j 

Active 

Passive 

1', . 

■ . ■ i 

Transitive 

Intransitive 

Attributive 

! Gerundive 
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177, Possessive case.-— See Ko. Ill of Parsing OliarL 

(a) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case qualifies Nouns 
and Geinmds as an adjective would do : — 

My son._ The harher's shop. The tiger's claw.—Ahwu 
I^was displeased at his going away without leave. \ Gerund 
This was a plan of your contriving. J (§ 140). 

(h) When two Possessive nouns are in apposition with each 
other, the apostrophe s is added either to the first or last, but 
not usually to both : — 

Herod married his hrotlier Philip’s wife. 

For the queen's sake, his sister. — B yuon. 

^ (0 When two nouns are connected by “ and;' the apostrophe 
s is added to both to denote separate possession, and to the last 
only to denote joint possession : — 

A. ’s and B.’s horses were sold yesterday. 

A. and B.’s horses were sold yesterday. 

(d) A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case can be the 
Complement to a verb (see §§ 92, 95) : — 

That book is 7)iine, not James's, 

178. Objective case. — See No. III. of Parsing Chart. 

(1) As Object to a verb, or in connection with some verb 
(§ 106, Note 1) 

(a) The master teaches Utcclid, {Direct) 

(b) He teaches 50%$ Euclid. {Indirect) 

(c) His sons were taught Euclid, {Retained.) 

(d) The fever will run its course. {Cognate.) ^ 

(o) He sat himself down. {Reflexim. ) 

(2) As Objective Complement to a verb (§ 95) : — 

The citizens made him their king. 

Note . — An Infinitive can come between the verb and the noun : — 
The people considered him to be a wdse man. 

(3) In Apposition wdth a noun or pronoun : — 

The people of England beheaded Charles L, their king. 

(4) As Object to a preposition (§ 42) : — 

He fought against me. A house built on sand. 

(5) Adverbial Objective : — called Adverbial,” because such 

phrases qualify words as an adverb -wouid do : — 

^ It is maintained in Mason’s English Grammar^ p., 150, ed. 1891, 
that “ the cognate objective should more properly be classed among the 
Adverbial Adjuncts,” that is, as an Adverbial objective, see § 178 (5). 
This we cannot admit, because when the verb of the sentence is changed 
from Active to ^Passive, as “He fought a good fight,” ^‘A good fight was 
fought by him,” the cognate object becomes the Subject ; whereas, if the 
cognate object were adverbial, it would remain adverbial. 
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He lived ten years (Time). ^ He walked ten miles (Space). This 
cost ten shillings (Price), That box weighs ten 2'^oi0id$ 
(Weight). The air is a trifle hotter to-day (Degree). Bind 
him hand and/oo^ (Attendant eircimistance). 

(6) Objective after the adjectives like or unlike,” “ near,” 

next.” (This has arisen from the omission of the preposition 

“ tofl which is still sometimes used after these adjectives) ; — 

No man could bend the bow like Mm, 

The house nearest the grove is the one tb.at I prefer. 

(7) Objective after Interjections or in exclamatory phrases : — 

Oh uiiliappy man 1 Oh dear me ! 

k'oolisli fellow ! to have wasted his time as he has done ! 

179. Two uses of Adjectives. — See No. IV. of Parsing Chart. 

(a) Attributive use (§ 58) : — 

An industrious student will generally succeed, 

{h) Predicative use (§58) : — 

He was industrious^ and therefore he succeeded. 

180. Noun or Gerund used as an Adjective. — It can be 
used attributively for an adjective, but not prredicatively : — 

A village watchman. DrinJeing water. A bathing place. 

181. Adjective substituted for Adverb. — An Adverb 
qualifying a verb can be changed into an adjective qualifying 
the subject to the verb. (More common in poetry than in prose.) 

Ajoll fuTio%is every charger neighed.— C ampbell. 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow. — T homsok. 

First they praised him soft and low , — Tennysox. 

Note 1. — When the adverb qualifies any part of s^ieech except a verb, 
we cannot substitute an adjective for it. Thus we cannot say, He 
is inmiense clever ” for “ He is immensely clever.” 

Note % — In poetry an adjective and adverb are sometimes coupled 
together by and. 

Very carefully and slow. — Tenxtsox. 

Good gentlemen, look/r^sA and merrily. — Shai-cespeaee. 

Here one 4 y does duty for both adjectives ; or the construction 
is mixed, the adj. qualifying the subject, and the adv. the verb. 

182. Pronoun and Antecedent, — See Nos. IL and III, of 
Parsing Chart. 

(a) A Pronoun is of the same person, number, and gender 
as the noun it stands for; but in case it depends upon the 
requirements of its own sentence. (This is called a Concord or 
Agreement.) 

After Ca?sar was declared emperor (Nom.), they slew him (Obj.), 

You must return the 600 ^ (Objective), which (Nominative) was lent. 


(b) A Conjunctive Pronoun, if it has two Antecedents not of 
the same person, agrees in person with the Antecedent nearest 

. -, y y.. " y. 

\ Oil are the man who is (not chosen. 

183. Two uses of Adverbs.~See No. V. of Parsing Chart 

(a) Attributive use (§159). 

(1) Ajijective. — He is remarkably clever, 

(2) Verb, — Act decisively^ if you act at all. 

(3) Other Adverb. — He explained his views re 7 narhtbly well 

(i) Preposition. — The sun stood, exactly over our heads. 

(5) Goyt/j unction . — Itou may go only if you promise to return. 

(6) bentence.-~Fortunately, all the thieves were caught (§ 150), 

(1)) Predicative use (§ 159). 

(C Intrans. rerS.-— The results will soon be out (:= published). 

(2) Trans. wrt—We have found him o%t [=.m his true character). 

184. Verb and Subject.— See No. VI. of Parsing Chart. 

A Finite Verb must be in the same number and p^erson as 

its Subject (§ 109). (This is another Concord or Agreement.) 

Avoid such a mistake as ‘^The man with his dog just 
come, bixoh a mistake arises from confounding with ^^and.’* 

185. Subjects not of tbe same Person. — (a) When two or 
more Subjects, not of the same Person, are joined by and,'^ the 
verb is in the First person rather than the Second, and in the 
Second rather than the Third ; and the First person should he 
mentioned last : — 

James and I are ( = we are) great friends. 

(IS) When two Subjects are joined by or “nor,’’ the 

verb agrees in person with the Subject nearest to it : — 

Either James or I am at the top of the class. 

Either you or James has done it. 

Neither James nor you were present. 

It would he better, however, to repeat the verb for each Subject, 
ihe sentences w’ould then he rewritten as follows 

Either James is at the top of the class, or I am. 

Either you have done it, or James has. 

Neither James ivas present, nor were you. 

(c) When two Subject's, are joined by “as well as,” the verb 
agrees in number and person with the first one : — 

My comrades as well as I myself were caught. 

The reason of this rule is that “My comrades were caught” is the 
Principal danse, to which the other clause. introduced by “as well as ” 
is Co-ordinate (see § 170, a). 

186. Two Singular Subjects with Pltiral Verb.— Two or 
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more Singular nouns, when they are joined by and;' require a 
verb in the Plural. 

A man and his wife have come here asking for work. 

Your horse and mine (=iny horse) are both at tlie door. 

To this rule there are a few exceptions : — 

(a) If the two nouns joined by ^*and" refer to the same per- 
soii'or thing, the verb is Singular, and not Plural ; as : — > 

The great scholar and poet is dead. 

Here -^scholar” and ‘‘poet’’ refer to the same man, and the sen- 
tence might have been written : — 

The man, who was a great scholar and a great poet, is dead. 

XoU. — When the article is mentioned only once, as in the sentence 
^Hhe great scholar and poet,” it stands for both the nouns. This 
shows 'thafc only one person (and not two) is intended, and that hence 
the verb must be singiilai\ 

But if the article is mentioned twice, as in the sentence 
scholar and the poet,” then two distinct persons are intended, and 
the verb following must be in the plural number ; as — 

The scholar and the poet are dead. 

(h) If the two nouns joined by “ and ” are regarded as denot- 
ing a single object or notion^ the verb is Singular ; as^ 

Truth and honesty (=the practice of truth and honesty) is the best 
policy. Slow and steady wins the race. 

(c) If the two nouns joined by and" are qualified by a 
Distributive adjective (§ 57), the verb is Singular ; as — 

Every man and every woman is gone. (This is really a condensed 
form of two sentences: — “Every man (is gone) and every 
woman is gone.”) 

(d) If the two Singular nouns are connected by as well as, 
the verb is Singular : — 

James as well as John has been promoted. (This is really a con- 
densed form of two sentences : “ James has been promoted, as 
well as John has been promoted.” See above, § 185, c.) 

187. One Singular Subject with Plural Verb. — A noun 
of Multitude (see § 24, Note 2), since it implies plurality, is 
followed by a Plural verb : — 

The jury {i.e. the individual jurors) were divided in their opinions. 

The jury (as one body) selected its speaker. 

188. Honn-Infinitive. — See No. VII. of Chart. 

The Noun-Infinitive may be {a) tbe Subject to ,a verb, (6) 
the Object to a verb, (c) the Complement to a verb, (d) the 
Object to a preposition (although this is very uncommon), (e) a 
form of exclamation (see § 127, 1.) 
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. {a) Suhj. to Verl. — To sleep is necessary to health. 

(d) Ohj, to Verb. — Vve desire iio 

(c) Qoynp)L to Verb, — He appears to he clever. 

id) Obj, to Prepos.-^-Yonv cow is about { = near) to die { = (h&ili). 

[ej Motwj oj Exclctm, — To think that he should have deceived me ! 

189. Qmliifyiiig InfiBitive.~See 'Ho. yiI of Chait. ' ■ 

Ihe Qualifying Infinitive maybe used — («),to qualify a verb;, 

in which case it does the work of an adverb ; (5) to qualify a 
noun, in which case it does the work of an adjective ; (c) to 
qualify an adjective, in which case it does the work of an 
adverb ; (d) to introduce a parenthesis, in which case it is 
absolute (see § 127, II.) :~ 

(a) rer-S.— They went out to see the spoit. 

(h) Olltnbutive.) 

1 1 his house IS {Predicative.) 

(c) Adjective.’ — Be tpiick to hear and slow to spectlc. 

(d) Parenthesis. —He is,— Zo S 2 )cak plainly,— a thief. 

Note. In qualifying a noun^ the Infinitive is sometimes used in the 
iassiye voice. No rule, however, can be given as to when the Active 
voice IS the more idiomatic and when the Passive 

A man to be admired. {Attributive.) 

That man is to he admired. {Predicative.) 

190. Tliree uses of Participles.— See Ho. IX. of Chart, 
fy) Attributive use (see § 58 for Adjectives) : — 

A willing horse. A fallen tree. A withered fiower. 

(5)^ Predicative use.— This may occur either (1) when the 
Participle is Complement to some verb (see g 58 again), or (2) 
when the Participle is used absolutely with some noun going 
before (see § 176, 5). 

^ ^ / We found liim sleeping. ( Ohject. Complem. ) 

^ n He became ffZrmricti {Subject Complem.) 

(2) Our pace was slow, the horse being tired. {AbsoliUe.) 

1.— That the Partiefyle is predicative in the Absolute con-' 
striiction is clear from the fact that an absolute phrase can be easily 
rewritten in the form of a clause^ in which a Finite verb is substituted 
for the Participle : — 

/ Our pace was slow, the horse being tired. 

{ Our pace was slow, because the horse wa^ tired. 

Note 2.— When no noun or pronoun is expressed, the Participle is 
called an Impersonal Absolute. 

Supposing this to be true, you are certainly guilty. 

(c) Gerundive use (§ 141). — Here the Participle denotes 
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sonietliing tliat could be as well or better expressed by a Gerund 
or Verbal noun : — 

j This prevented the letter heinQ sent ; = 

I^This prevented the sending o/tlie letter. 

If we insert the preposition ‘‘This prevented the 

letter /row being sent,” the form being sent is not a participle at all, 
but a Gerimd or Verbal noun in the Passive voice. On this form see 
§135. 

191. Sequence of Tenses.* — There are two main rules - 

I. A Past tense in the Principal clause must be followed by 
a Past tense in the Dependent clause : — 

Frinevpctd. Dependent. 

He come, .... if j on sent for him. 

He succeeded^ . . . • because he worked hard. 

He worked hard .... that he might succeed. 

IL A Present or Future tense in the Principal clause can be 
followed by any tense whatever in the Dependent clause : — 
PrincipaL Dependent. 

I am quite aware . . that he was angry. {Past.) 

I soon know . . why he w angry. {Present.) 

He has told me . . . that he will soon return, {Future.) 

Ex:ceptions to Buie I.—There are three exceptions • 

(1) If the Dependent clause expresses some universal or 
IwMtual fact, its yerb remains in the Present tense, and is not 
changed from Present to Past : — 

Principal. Dependent. 

They tvere taught . . that the earth is shaped like an orange. 

He was glad to hear . that I take regular exercise twice a day. 

(2) If the Dependent clause is introduced by ‘‘ than ” or by 
‘‘ as much as,'' its verb can be in the Present or Future tense,— 
ill fact, in any tense that suits the sense : — 

Principal. DependenU 

He liked you more . . . than he Wees or will like me. 

He liked you as much . , . as he likes or ^oill like me. 

(3) If the Dependent clause is an Adjective-clause, its verb 
may be in any tense that suits the sense. In fact, the above 
rule has no connection whatever with Adjective clauses, but 
applies only to Noun-clauses and to Adverb-clauses : — 

Principal. Dependent. 

He did not see the event . that he 1ms described so well in the 

pamphlet which I teas reading 
yesterday, and which I shall read 
again td-inorroiv. 
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Seotion I. — Sentences Simple, Compound, and Complex. 

_ 192. Simple SeEtence. — A Simple sentence (Lat. swiplex, 
single-iold) is one that has only one Finite 'verb expressed or 
understood. 

y ^nhjcct, Frediccitc 

riie mendiant, having much pro- caused all his goods to be con- 
perty to sell, veyed on Mniels, there being 

no railway in that country. 

In this sentence there are five different verbs, “havino'/’ 
sell/' » caused,” to be conveyed,” « being.” Of these ordy one, 
\iz. caused, infinite. The sentence is therefore Simple. 

193. Oompound Sentence. — A compound sentence is one 
that is nil, me up ol two or more Go-ordinate clauses. 

Co-ordinate clauses are joined together by the Co-ordinative 
conjunctions (§ 167). 

P®® power, the fog dispersed . {Cumulatite.) 

W ^^hemustgoorlCmnstgo) . . . . {AUemaihc.) 

(4) Ue came back tired ; /or lie had been out all day . [niatire ) 

to another. In (2) one danse is 
contrasted with another. In (3) one clause is offered as an alternative 
to another. In (4) one clause is inferred from another. 

Note,^'Whm sentences are connected, not by aiiy Co-ordinative 
conjunction, but merely by co-ordination of sense or by unity of 
construction, they are said to be collateral ^ ^ 

The way was long ; the wind was cold ; 

The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joj’-, 

^Vas carried by an orphan boy,^ — S cott. 

194. The Conjunctive pronoun 'mho or 'which, or a Con» 
juiictive adverb, such as where, when, etc., provided its sense is 
continuative, and not restrictive (§83), may be used to connect 
Co-ordinate clauses : — 

He went to London, ivhere (=:and there) he stayed ten days. 

195. ^ Complex Sentence. — A Complex sentence consists of 
cl Piincipal clause {i,e. the clause containing the main Finite 
mrb of the sentence) with one or more Subordinate clauses.- 

(A. merchant, who had much property to sell, emised all his 
tomiHex-. goods to be conveyed on camels, as there was no rail- 
I way in that country. 

fA merchant, having much property to . sell, earned all his 
b’lmple goods to be conveyed on camels, there being no raihvav 

i in that country. 
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The latter senteuce is evidently Simple, since there is only 
one Finite verb, caused. The former cannot he Simple, since it 
has three Finite verbs, have^ caiLsed, was (all italicised). It 
cannot be Compound, because the clauses are not co-ordinate. 
It is therefore Complex, consisting of one Principal clause and 
two Subordinate ones. 

195^ Compotmd and Complex mixed. — A Compound 
sentence can now be more fully defined than it was in § 193: — 
A Compound sentence is one that is made up of two or 
more Co-ordinate ‘partsJ^ 

Here the wider word parts has been substituted for the 
narrower word clauses given in § 193. 

He seized the hill | and [ occupied the strongest position that he 
found there. 

This sentence is Compound, the first part being connected 
co-ordinately by and with the second part. The first part is a 
Simple sentence ; but the second part is Complex, consisting of 
a main clause, ‘‘he occupied the strongest position,” and a 
Subordinate clause, “that he found there.” (For a much 
longer example see below, § 210.) 

196. There are three kinds of Subordinate clauses — the 
Noun-clause, the Adjective-clause, and the Adverb-clause : — 

I- A Noun-clause is one which does the work of a noun in 
relation to some word in some other claim. 

II. An Adjective-clause is one which does the work of an adjec- 
tive in relation to some word in some other clause. 

III. An Adverh-clause is one which does the work of an aclverh 
in relation to some word in some other clause.'^ 

Note. — The same clause may be a Noun-clause in one context, an 
Adjective -clause in another, an Adverb-clause in another. 

JPlhere Moses was buried is still unknown. 

— Noun-clause, subject to tlxe verb “is.’’ 

No one has seen the place where Moses was buried. 

— Adj. -clause, qualifying the noun “place.” 
Without knowing it the Arabs encamped where Moses was buried. 

— Adverb-clause qualifying the verb ‘ ‘ encamped, ” 


^ In these three definitions word has been printed in black type, 
because, in stating the kind of claxise, it is necessary to state the %vord to 
which it relates. Mason’s three definitions {Mng. Grammar^ p. 160) 
merely say “ in relation to the rest of the sentence” This is rather too 
vague for purposes of guidance. 
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I. The Noun-clause. 

197. A Noun-clause is subject to all the liabilities and 
duties of a noun proper. It may therefore be the subject to a 
\ei*b, the o]>ject to a verb, the object to a preposition, the 

complement to a verb, or in apposition to a noiin : 

Thai he •mill come back soon is certain . 

I shall be glad to know when you will TCtuTn 
This will sell for ‘inhat it 4<i nr.nn^t'h 


This pill sell for what it is viorth 
This is exactly what I eoipected 
The riimom’ that he is side is false 


. Subject. 

. Obj. to verb. 

• Ohj. to f Text. 

I Corny, to 'cerh. 

- „ : „ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ • -Spp. to 7t0m. 

AoiJtr l.—Prom the above examples it will he seen that a Konn- 
ciause can be introduced either by the conjunction ‘UhaC^ or bv a 
Conjunctive promoun or by a Conjunctive adverb. Sometimes, liow- 

ever,theeonjunGtioni5toisleftout:— 

It seems (tbat) he is not clever, 

JVotc 2.— A elaiiss containing the very words used by a speaker is 
another form of Koim-clause ^ 


All that he said was, have seen you hefoTe,’^ 

Here the italicised clause is the complement to the verb ‘“was.” 

Examptles of the Noun-clause. 

I. Pick out the Noun-clause in each of the following examples 
and say whether it is the Subject to some Verb, or the Object to 
some Verb, or the Object to some Preposition, or the Complement to 
some Verb, or in Apposition to some noun expressed. Supply the 
Conjunction that ” wherever it has been left out : 

1. Ko one knows when he will come, or whether he will come at 
ail, or whether he is even alive. 

2. How this came to pass is not known to any one. 

3. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

4. It is quite evident rain will fall to-day. 

where days and nights are of equal length. 

o. \\ hat IS one man s meat is another man’s poison. 

/. You must know that the air is never quite at rest 

5. I think I shall never clearly understand this. 

9. heard the school would open in ten days’ time. 

name “ Volcano ” indicates the belief of the ancient Greeks, 
that the burning hills of the Mediterranean were the workshops of the 
divine blacksmith, Vulcan. 

i:"' 11. Even a feather shows which way the wind is blowing. 

12. Whatever faculty man has is improved by use. 

13. The fool hath said in his heart, ‘‘There is no God.” 

14. “Know thyself,” was the advice given us by a Greek sao-e. 

15. He did not know that his father had been shot. 

10. The fact that you have not signed your name to a letter shows 
that you lack moral courage. 

17. It will be easily understood how useful even the simplest 
weapons were to the first dwellers on^ the earth. ■ • 
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18. The question first occurring to the nhnd of a savage is how is 
fire to be made. 

19. Common-sense soon taught him that fire could he produced by 
rubbing two sticks together. 

20. In chipping their Hint weapons men must have seen that fire 
OGoasioiiallv flashed out. 

21. We^learn from travellers that savages can produce Are in a few 
seconds. 

22. He shouted out to the thief, “Leave this house.” 

23. We cannot rely on what he says. 

24. It is quite evident you have made a mistake. 

25. It was very unfortunate that you were taken ill. 

26. lie was a man of fine character except that he was ratlier 
timid. 

II. 3xpand each Simple Sentence into a Complex one contain- 
ing a Noun-clause or clauses : — 

1. I w^as glad to liea,r of your having succeeded so -well. 

2. He is generally believed to have died of poison, 

rS, No one can tell the time of his coming. 

4. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

,5. W^e have read of savages being able to produce fire by the 
friction of two pieces of wmod. 

6. He shouted to his neighbours to come to his help. 

7. We can place no confidence in any of his word.?. 

8. The fact of his having gone away without leaving us his address 
is a clear proof of the dishonesty of his intentions. 

9. The usefulness of even the sim]jlest weapons to men in the 
savage state -will easily be understood. 

10. His.death at so young an age is much to be regretted. 

11. We must hope for better times, 

12. Tell me the time and place of your birth. 

18. The verdict of the judge w-as in favour of the accused. 

14. All his statements should be accepted. 

15. They questioned the propriety of doing that. 

16. The greatness of his labour could be seen from the result. 

17. My departure will depend upon my getting leave. 

18. He desired to know the nature of his ofience. 

19. The burial-place of Moses was never known to the Jews. 

20. They exj^lained to him the duty of confessing his fault. 

21. He was reported to have lost most of his money. 

22. We know the name of the writer of that letter. 

11. Adjective-clause, 

198, An Adjective -clause has but one function, viz. to 
qualify some noun or pronoun belonging to some other clause. 
In doing this it simply does the work of an adjective proper. 
Bemember that the Conjunctive pronoun or Conjunctive adverb, 
by which an Adjective-clause is introduced, must have a Be- 
strictive, not a Oontinuative, sense (§ 83) ; for if the sense is 
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Continuative, and not Restrictive, the sentence is Compound, 
not Complex (§ 194). 

(1) We found it in the place where we had left it . Complex. 

(2) We went to Brighton, where we spent a week . Compomid. 

In (1) the sentence is Complex, because the clause “where 

we had left it’* cjiialifies the noun “place* as an adjective 
would do. JVhereis here Restrictive, In (2) the sentence is 
Compound, because the clause “where we spent a week” is 
merely Continuative, — co-ordinate with the preceding clause : — ■ 
“We went to Brighton, and spent a week 

JSfoie . — The Conjunctive pronoun (when used in a Restrictive 
sense) is sometimes left 'out. (It is never left out when the sense is 
Continuative) : — 

The food (that or which) he needed was sent. 

I. Pick out the Adjective-clause or clauses in each of the follow- 
ing examples, and point out the noun or pronoim qualified by it in 
some other clause. If the Conjunctive pronoun has been omitted any- 
where, sup>ply it : — 

1. Man has the power of making instruments, which bring into 
view stars, whose light has taken a thousand years to reach the earth. 

2. The first thing that man needed^was some sharp-edged tool. 

3. The exact time when the theft was committed was never found 
out. 

4. The man by whom the theft was committed has been caught, 

5. The house we lived in has fallen down. 

6. This is the same story that I heard ten years ago. 

7. It’s an ill wind that blows no one any good, 

8. This is not such a book as I should have chosen, 

9. He made his living by the presents he received from the men 
he served. 

10. All that glitters is’^not gold. 

II. In ponds, from which but a week before the wind blew clouds 
of dust, men now catch the re-animated fish. 

12. A river is joined at places by tributaries that swell its waters. 

13. Of what use is a knowledge of books to him who fails to practise 
virtue ? 

14. Fortune selects for her lord a man, who reflects before acting. 

15. Springs are led by rain, which has percolated through the rocks 
or soil. 

16. Huncoomar prepared to die with that quiet fortitude with 
which the Bengalee, so backward as a rnie in personal conflict, often 
encounters calamities for which there is no remedy. 

17. I have seen the house where Shakspeare was born. 

18. The plan you acted on has answered well. 

19. They accepted every plan we proposed. 

20. Surely the story you are telling me is not true, 

21. Thrice is he armed that hath his qiiaixel just, 

■ 22. The night is long that never finds the day. 
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23. He travelled home by the way his father showed, him. 

24. There are times when every one feels a little sad. 

25. Such men as are false to their friends should always be avoided. 
2*6. I forgot to tell you the time when I shall return. 

II, Expand each Simple sentence into a Complex one containing 
an AdjectiYe-claiise : — 

1. Our x^resent house suits us exactly. 

2. This rule, the source of all our troubles, is disliked by every 

one. 

3. That was a fault not to be forgiven. 

4. The diamond field is not far from here. 

6. He and his friend entered into a j^artnership binding them- 
selves to incur equal risks. 

6. Their exx)lanation cannot be true. 

7. The king took refuge in the fortress, being determined to make 
a last attempt in that place to save his kingdom. 

8. The snow-line in India is about 20,000 feet high. 

9. The troubles besetting him on all sides did not daunt him. 

10. They soon forgot their past labours. 

11. This spot, the first landing-place of the Pilgrim Fathers, is held 
to be sacred ground. 

12. My leave-application has been dispatched. 

13. Is this the way to learn your lessons ? 

14. A certain cholera-cure has not yet been found. 

15. Egypt was one of the first countries to become civilised. 

16. Death from snake-bite is of daily occurrence. 

17. The benefits of his early training were thrown a-way. 

18. That was the act of a coward. 

19. Milton was the greatest poet in King Charles’s reign. 

20. These hills have never yet been trodden by the foot of man. 

HI. The Adverb-clause, 

199. An Adverb-clause does the work of an adverb to some 
verb, adjective, or adverb belonging to some other clause. 

An Adverb- clause can he introduced by any of the Stib- 
or dinative conjunctions, or by the Conjunctive adverbs — where, 
when, whether, etc. — 

Principal Clause, Adverb-Clause, 

He will succeed, because he works hard 
He worked so hard, that he was quite tired 
He took medicine that he might get well 
I will do this, if I am allowed . 

He is honest, altMugh he is poor 

He likes you more than (he likes) me 
Men will reap as they sow 

The tooth stopped ^^ntist came in 

aching J 

200* After the conjunctions though, when, unless, till, if. 


Suhord, Qonjunc. 

. Cause. 

. iCffect. 

, Ptirpose. 

. Condition, 
Contrast, 

. Comparison. 

. Extent or Manner. 
. Tinu. 
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and its 
ill the 


. or, and luhile, the Predicate- verb be’^ 

Subject are often omitted. These must be supplied 
'Analysis. ' 

TJioiigh (/ie was) niuch alarmed, he did not lose all hope. 

He sprained his foot, while {he was) walking in the dark. 

His opinion, whether (U is) right or wrong, does not concern me. 

201. When an Adverb-clause is introduced by ''Hhan/' its 

Finite Verb is not always expressed. It must tlieii be boiTowed 
^n the sa-m tense from the clause to which it is subordinate 
Ho loves you better than, (he loves) me. 

He loves you better than I (love you). 

202. The Conjunctive pronoun “who ” or “wMch” makes 

an Adverb-clause, whenever it is substituted for a Subordinative 
conjunction signifying Cause or Purpose : 

CfaMs.— They should pardon mj son, who {=became he) hm never 
committed such a fault before. 

Purpose,—^ nmi was sent, toho should deliver {=^ihat he might 
deliver) the message. ® 

^ xVoie,^The student can now therefore take note that four difterent 
iaiids 01 ^ clauses can be introduced by the. pronoun ‘‘who” or 
‘ which ” :--{!) A Cowrdhmte clause, where the pronoun is used in a 
Contmuative sense. This belongs to Compound sentences. (2) A 
An«?i-clause, where no Antecedent to the pronoun is expressed. "This 
oelongs to Complex sentences. (3) An JtdJecHve-dmse, where tlie 
pronoun is used in a Eestrictive sense. This belongs to Complex 
sentenoea (4) Aa Adveri-ciaiise, where the pronoun is used in the 
sense oi Cause or Purpose. This also belongs to Complex sen tences. 

I. Pick out the Adverb - clause or clauses in the following. 
Show what word or phrase is qualified hg emery such clause, and 
what Adverbial relation is denoted thereby .* — . 

1. He will succeed, because he has worked hard. 

% Men engage in some work, that theymay earn a living. 

3. He threatened to beat him, unless he confessed. 

4. He was always honest, although he was poor. 

5. This is not true, so far as I can tell. 

6. He likes you as much as I do. 

7. He tried for a long time before he succeeded. 

8. Let us go to bed, as it is now late. 

9. He walked with care, lest he should stumble. 

10. I agree to this, provided you sign your name. 

II. Though he punish me, yet will I trust in him. 

12. He returned home, after he had finished the work. 

13. Prove a friend, before you trust him. 

14. When the cat's away, the mice will play, 

15. He persevered so steadily, that he succeeded at last. 

16. I will let off this man, who has been well punished already, 

17. He sees very well, considering that be is sixty years of age. 
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18. I gave him a prize, that he might work harder next year. 

19. They deserted their former associate, who had become poor and 
unfortunate. 

20. As the tree falls, so ‘will it lie. 

21. Ever since we left the house, it has not ceased raining. 

22. X should be glad to lend you that money, if X had as much in 
mv own pocket. 

^23. Murder, though it have no tongue, will yet speak. 

24. Unless you leave the house at once, I will send for a policeman. 

2o. A jackal, while prowling about the suburbs of a town, slipped 
into an indigo tank ; and not being able to get out be laid himself 
down, so that be might be taken for dead. 

26. Ambassadors were sent from Sparta, who should sue for peace. 

II. Exfmid each Simple sentence into a Complex one containing 
an Adverb-clause or clauses : — 

1. In the absence of any other helper, we must accept bis aid. ^ . 

2. The two chief points having been gained, success is now certain. 

3. Owing to repeated failures, he made no further attempt. 

4. The problem was too difficult to be solved. 

5. He worked very well, to the astonishment of every one. 

6. He fell under suspicion by becoming suddenly rich. 

7. He worked hard for the purpose of gaming a prize. 

8. Every precaution was taken against the failure of the plan. 

9. He purposes to become rich by sticking steadily to his work. 

10. Without leave from the master, we should not go out. 

11. He would be very thankful to be relieved of all this trouble. 

12. With or without his leave, X shall leave the room. 

13. He would have been caught, but for his flight across the border. 

14. FTotwithstanding the beat of tbe sun we must go out. 

15. In spite of all his riches, be is never contented. 

16. For all bis experience he is still incompetent. 

17. Tbe depth of the sea equals tbe height of tbe mountains. 

18. With every man who came in, another went out. 

19. Of all tbe boys in tbe class James is the most industrious. 

20. Keep perfectly silent at peril of your lives. 

21. Be it done unto thee according to thy belief. 

22. Tbe harvest will depend upon the sowing. 

23. Nothing in my opinion will prosper under such a man. 

24. He returned to duty immediately on tbe expiry of Ms leave. 

25. With every cough he felt a good deal of pain. 

26. In the performance of duty, no one should feel afraid. 

Section 2. — Scheme of Analysis in Detail. 

203. Scheme of Analysis. — The scheme of Analysis, given 
already in § 8, is here recapitulated to save reference : — 

A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 

He made himself mean and of no reputation. 

The second master of the school has been teaching my sous Euclid 
since Thursday last. 

Whom the gods love die young. 
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Nominative Enlargement 
or ot' 

Equivaient. Nominative. 

i 2 


II. Peedicate. 
Completion of Finite verb. 
Oliiect. 

Finite verb. (1) Direct. Complement. 
(2) Indirect. 

3 4 5 


Extension 

of 

Finite verb* 


man (1 ) A 

" — i 

is ... of the 

(2) con- 

same 

viiiced 

opinion 

against 


his will 


He 

made himself mean and 


of no re- 


putation. 


(1) The has been 
(2) second teaching 
' (3) of the 
school 


{!) Mrect 
Euclid 
( 2 ) In- 
direct 
my sons 


Thursday j 
last. 


I "Whom the 
gods love 


204. Nominative or its equivalent : see heading to col. 1, 
This is the chief part of the Subject, and when there is no 
enlargement, it is the only part. It is this that fixes the number 
and person of the Finite verb. Its most typical form is that of 
a noun or pronoun in the Nominative ease. ■ The following is a 
list of the various forms in which a Nominative or its equivalent 
can be expressed : ^ — 

(1) Noun. — A ship went out to sea yesterday. 

(2) AdJ. used as Noun.— The hram are always' respected. 

(3) Pronoun. — He (some one previously named) has gone. 

(4) Noun-Infi.nitiye. — To walk regularly is good for health. 

(5) G-erund or Verbal •n.omx.—Ileading is good for the mind. 

(6) Noun-phrase. — How to do this is a difficult que.stion. 

(7) Noun-clause. — JFhom the gods , die .young. 

Note. — Sometimes a sentence begins with ‘‘ it,*' and the Nomina- 
tive or its equivalent is mentioned after the verb : is easy to do 

tilts.’’ Here the “it” is redundant, and may be left out in the 
analysis ; — ‘“To do this is easy.” ! ' ' 

There is no need to commit this list of forms to memory. They are 
enumerated, merely to show what the student . may expect to find. Hie 
same remark applies to the lists in §§ 206-2O^« , , ' 
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205. Enlargement: see heading to col. 2. The most typical 
form is an Adjective. We call this enlargement,^^ because an 
adjective, according to the definition given in § 12, “ is a word 
that enlarges the meaning of a noun and narrows its application,’’ 

The following is a list of the various forms in which an 
“ enlargement ” can he expressed : — 

(1) Adjective. — men deserve to prosper. 

(2) Participle. — A shower fell to-day. 

(3) Qualifying Infin. — Water to drink is scarce in this place. 

(4) Possessive noun or pronoun.— teacher has come. 

(5) Noun used as Adj. — The milage school opens at eight a.m. 

(6) Gerund used as Adj. — Drinking water is scarce here. 

(7) Prep, with object.^ — A man of rirtue does not tell lies. 

OS) Adverb with Def. article.— TAe then king died suddenly. 

(9) Noun in Apposition. — Charles, my son, has come. 

(10) Noun-ciause in Appos. — -The rumour that he wa^s dead is false. 

(11) Adjective -clause. — The house in which we live has been sold. 

206. Finite verb : see heading to col. 3. This is the chief 
part of the predicate, and, when the verb is Intransitive and of 
Complete predication (§ 6), it can be the only part ; as, “ Hogs 
gruntf 

If the tense or mood of the Finite verb is formed, not by 
inflexion, but by the help of one of the six Auxiliary verbs 
(§ 102), remember that the Auxiliary verb and the Principal 
verb together make up the Finite verb, and must be mentioned 
together in column 3. 


Object. 


Finite verb. 


Subject. 


the pictures. 


have been examining 


But if the previous verb is not Auxiliary, as ^^willf for instance, 
when it occurs in the j^rs^ person of the Future tense (§ 115), in 
such a sentence will alone makes the P'inite Verb, and the Houn- 
Infinitive that follows is its Object : — 


Object. 


Finite verb. 


Subject. 


see him to-morrow. 


^ In such a phrase as a brute of a man/’ the o/” denotes appo.sition, 
a man a brute,” %,€, a brutish man, a man %vho is a brute. In such a 
phrase, therefore, the sense is analogous to (9), and not to (7). 
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207. Object, direct or indirect : see col 4, The different 
forms ill which a Direct object can be expressed are the same as 
those in which the Nominative can be expressed (g 204) : — 

(1) Noun. — The snake bit the man, 

(2) Adj, used as Honn. — He satisfied the public, 

(3) Pronoun. — My friend will not deceive mo. 

(4) Noun-Infinitive. — He deserves to succeed, 

(5) Gerund or Verbal noun. —He likes riding. 

(6) Noun-pkrase. — We did not know how to do it, 

(7) Noun-clause. — We do not know who he is. 

There are only two forms in ■which an Indirect object can be 
expressed, viz. a noun denoting some person or other animal, or 
some personal pronoun : — 

He gave Jrwies a book .... {'Dnns. verb.) 

He overslept himself .... {Intrajis. mrh.) 

208. Gomplement : see heading to col, 5. The following 
are the various forms in which a Complement can be expressed 
(§§ 92, 95) 

i The citizens made him their Icing 
\That beggvir turned out a " 

/She made A. ’s quarrel Aer own 
\.This book is mine, nolc Jameses 
/The judge set the prisoner/ree 
\The prisoner is no-w/ree 
/They found her weeping 
{ He seemed much pleased 


(1) Noun 


(2) Possessive 

(3) Adjective 

(4) Participle 


(5) Prep, with 
object 


/I prefer a dog to a cat 


He is in a sad plight 
(6) Qualifying (I like a thief to \ 
Infinitive /This house is to I 

fThat noise sent him < 
\The man lias fallen 


(7) Adverb 


(8) Noun-olanse|^® “ 


(Fact. ) 

(Cop.) 

(FacL) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact. ) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact,) 

(Opp,) 

{Fact,) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact . ) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact.) 

{Cop.) 

{Fact . ) 

{Cop.) 


tTlie result is wlmt we expected 

209. Extension : see heading to col. 6. The most typical 
form is an Adverb. We call this extension f because an 
adverb, according to the definition given in § 16, “is a word 
that extends the meaning and narrows the application of any 
part of speech except a noun or pronoun,’* 

Two points should be noticed : (1) In the analysis of sentences 
(not in parsing, which is a different kind of operation), extension 
applies only to the Finite verb of its own clause : if an adverb or 
adverb-equivalent belongs to any part of a sentence except the 
Finite verb, it must not be placed in column 6. (2) “ Ex- 
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tensioE ” means the same thing as enlargement^' But as one 
relates to the Finite verb, and the other to the Nominative or 
its equivalent, it is convenient in analysing sentences to give 
them separate names. 

The following are the various forms in which extension " 
can be expressed : — 

(1) Adverb. — He slept sotmdly* 

(2) Prep, with object. — He slept /or six hours. 

(3) Adjective. — He went away sad. 

(4) Participle. — He weat away disap;pointed. 

(5) Qualifying Infin. — He came to see the horse. 

(6) Adverbial objective. — Bind him hand and foot. 

(7) Absolute phrase. — We all set off, he remaining heliind. 

(8) Adverb -clause. — We all set off, while he remained behind. 

Note. — The student must not he surprised that in (3) an adjectire 
is included among forms of extension, the typical form of which is an 
adverb. Analysis is not the same thing as parsing : there are three 
diflbrences at least. (1) In analysis the unit to be dealt with is a 
sentence ; in parsing a single word. (2) Analysis deals with gi’ammar 
on its logical side ; parsing on its syntactical. The word ‘*sad,” 
though it is an adjective in form and in syntax, is adverbial in 
function. In what manner or in what state of mind did he go 
away? In a sad state. The word ‘Lsad” therefore qualifies the verb 
“went away"' in just the same way as if it were expressed in the 
form “sadly.” The same remark applies to the participle “dis- 
appointed ” in the fourth sentence. (3) There are some words which 
can be parsed, but do not come •within the framework of analysis at 
all; such as an interjection, an exclamatory phrase, a nominative of 
address. 

Sectioi)!’ 3. — Degrees op Subordination. 

210. Degrees of Subordination. — The following sentence 
may be taken as an example for analysis : — 

One man in the audience, who was chief magistrate of the town 
and happened to he^ present, on seeing that the lion fawned on 


him to piece.s, called out with 
) explain how a savage beast 
ution all of a sudden, that it 
nal, which chose to sj^are its 


this sentence into its comm- 
it is a Compo*und sentence, 
195^) connected by and f 
Drdinate parts contains snb- 
g three, and the latter four, 
are connected by and 

are .marked A and B. 
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(A) One man in the audience, (a) who was chief magistrate of the 
(^) and happened to be present, on seeingliy“t}iaT"th^ 
fawned on Androcleg, (^) when it was expe cted to tear hliirt^pieces, 

called out with a loud voiced, (B) and ordered Androcles tolScpfaiir(70 
how a savage beast could hav e so forgotten its innate disposition all 
of a sudden, (6) that it became converted into a ImrmlSs animalTCO 
which chose to spare its intended victim rather (^) than t(7deTOuFhim. 


In (A) we see that clause (a) is an adjective-clause in the first 
degree, qualifying the noun ; clause (5) is co-ordinate to 

clause (a), and therefore a second adjective-clause to the noun 
“ man ” ; clause (» is a noun-clause in the first degree, object to 
the verb seeing '' ; clause (ij) is an adverb-clause hi the second 
degree, qualifying the verb “ fawned ” 

In (B) we see that clause {a) is a noun-clause in the first 
degree, object to the verb explain” ; clause (h) is an adverb- 
clause in the second degree, qualifying the verb “forgotten” ; 
clause (c) is an adjective-clause in the third degree, qualifying 
the noun ^'animal” ; and clause (d) is an adverb-clause in the 
fourth degree, qualifying the verb chose.” 

The degree of subordination (as first, second, third, fourth, 
etc.), is shown by the number of lines drawn under the clause 
concerned. 


211, Tabular form of Analysis. — Before beginning to 
analyse a sentence of many clauses in tabular form, it will be 
best to write it out with the clauses marked off in the manner 
shown in § 210. This will serve as a key to the tabulation, of 
which a complete example is given on page 106. 

Words that are understood must be supplied ; they can be 
shown in brackets in their proper column. 

Words which do not come within the framework of analysis 
must be left out ; as, for instance, an interjection, an exclamatory 
phrase, a noun used for purposes of address ; see Note to § 209. 

This heavy rain, alas I has spoilt the harvest this yeax% 

The farmers, poor fellows / have lost heavily. 

Friends, Homans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

A parenthetical sentence cannot be considered a clause of 
the sentence into which it has been wedged. 

Mr. K. {so at least his friends say) will soon retire. 

Here there are two distinct sentences to be analysed : — 

(1) Mr. R. will soon retire.- 

(2) So at least his friends say. , 




I:,,. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES 

I. — Examples in Parsing and Analysis. 

For parsing a word the student can follow the Parsing Chart 
given at the opening of Chap. XII. The method there shown is 
as foliow's : — 

I. Notm.—What kind (Proper, Common, Collect! ve, S^Iatenal, or 
Abstract)? What gender (Masc., Fern., or Neut.) ? What number 
(Sing, or Plur.)? What case (Nom., Poss., or Ohj.) ? Why in such 
a case (see all possible reasons in Parsing Chart No. III.) ? 

IL Pronoun.— What kind (Pers., Dem., Conj., or Interr.) ? What 
gender (depends on antecedent)? What number (depends on 
anteced.)? Wiiat person (depends on anteced.) ? "What ease (depends 
on the requirements of its own clause, see Parsing Chart No. III.). 

^ lY. Adjective. — lYhat kind (Proper, Descriptive, Qiiantit., Interr., 
Distrib., Numeral, or Demons.)? What degree of Comparison (Pos., 
Comp., or Super!.) ? Which use (Attributive or Predicative)? W'hat 
noun or pronoun does it qualify ? 

Y. Adverb. — What kind (Simple, Conj., or Interr.)? Y'hat 
degi’ee (Pos., Comp., or Superl.) ? Which use (Attrib. or Predic.) ? 
If Attrib., to qualify what word or words (Yerb, Adj., Adv., Prep., 
Conj., or Sentence) ? If Predic., complement to what verb ? 

VI. Finite Yerb. — lYhat kind (Transitive or Intransitive) ? What 
Conjug. (Strong, Weak, or Mixed)? Y"hat voice? What mood? 
What tense? Agreeing with what subject? and therefore in what 
number (Singular or Plural) ? and in what person (first, second, or 
third) ? 

YII. Infinitive. — What form (Indefinite, Continuous, Perfect, or 
Perf. Contin.)? Which Infin. (Noun-Infin. or Qualif, Infin.)? If 
Noumlnfin., in what connection? If Qual. Infin., in what connection? 

YIIL Gerund. — What form (Pres, or Perl) ? W'hat voice ? What 
kind of verb ? If Trans., governing what object ? 

IX. Participle. — W'hat form (Pres., Past, or Perl)? YTiat voice? 
What kind of verb? If Trans., governing what object? Ydiat use 
(Attributive, Predicative, Absolute, or Gerundive) ? 

X. Conjunction. — Y"hat kind (Co-ordinative or Subordinative) ? 
Joining what words or phrases, or what sentences ? 

Analyse the following sentences^ and parse (with any explanation 
that may he necessary) the words printed in italics ; — 

1. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. — Campbell. 

2. Let me hear what you have to say. 

3. Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You may hear his belloios Ueno, — ^Longfellow, 

4. On Linden, when the sun was7o^i?, , . ■ , 

AU bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow , ' • ' 

Of Iser rolling rapidly, — C ampbell. 
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5. Perdition catch my soul, Imt I love thee. — S hakespeare. 

6. I cannot hid believe that you are lost. 

7. These men, than whom I have never known men more nRwilling, 
have suddenly left me, nwrely hecaUvSe I asked them to work a little 
overtime on account of the orders that I unexpectedly received this 

from headquarters. 

8. Toll for the taije ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 

His last sea-tight is fought. 

His work of glory do7ie. — Cowper. 

9. Cowards die many times before their death ; 

The valmnt only taste of death hut once. — S hakespeare. 

10. I no^v gave over any more thoughts of the ship, or of getting 
anything ont of her, except what might drive f^-shore from tlie wreck, as 
indeed divers pieces of her afterwards did ; but those things were of small 
use to me. — Robinson Crusoe. 

11. I like a rascal to he punished,^ when I am quite sure that his guilt 
has been proved to the satisfaction of a jury who had no prejudice against 
him, before they began hearing his case. 

12. The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty ’ 
reason. —Shakespeare. 

13. Just so we have heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its 
father, cry out, “ How much taller I am than papa ! ” — Macahlay. 

14. There is no despair so absolute as tliod which comes with the,/f>s^ 
moments of our first great sorrow, when we have not yet known what it 
is to have suffered and he healed, to have despaired and to have recovered 
hope. — G. Eliot. 

15. Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. — Shelley. 

16. Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life, my gallant grey 1 — Scott. 

17. What must the king do now ? Must he submit ? 

The king shall do it. — S hakespeare. 

18. At four o'clock p.m. we reached York, which is a fine old towui 
dating hack to the time of the Romans, though they called it by a different 
name, that I cannot now remember. 

19. For what are men better than sheep and goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for tJmnsdves SiXidL those who call them friend ? — Tennysok. 


^ The explanation given in § 92 is that to he punished is the Iiifin. form 
of Complement ; and this agrees with that . given by Abbott in § 97 and 
§ 105 in Eow to Parser. Dr.. Gow,- however, in Method of English, p. 117, 
has expressed the view' that to he punished (= punishment) is the Direct 
object to the verb “like,*' and *‘a rascal” ( = for a rascal) the Indirect. 
Both views appear to be tenable ; bnt on grounds of convenience I have 
adopted the former. It covers' the ground of such a sentence as “ I saw 
him come.” This could scarcely be broken up into I saw come (Direct 
object) for (Indirect).** ; , 
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20. Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what-we~are . — O. Eliot. 

21. Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring 
with their importunate chink, while thousands of great cattle, reposing 
beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 

do not imagine that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of 
the field.- — B ueke. 

22. For when the noble Ciesar saw him stah. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him : then htwst his mighty heart ; 

And, in Ins mantle irmfSing wjo his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Csesar fell. — Shakespeaeb. 

23. Let me now tell you that every six hours of study wull he injurious 
to your health, unless you break the period with half an hour’s walk in 
the open air or with some light form of recreation that can give relief to 
the hrain. ■ . 

24. He was proud, when I praised ; he was submissive, when I re- 
proved him ; hut he did never love me, and what he now mistakes for 
justice and kindness for me, is hut the pleasant sensation that all persons 
feel at revisiting the scenes of their boyish hopes and fears, and the ^fce- 
ing on equal terms the man they were accustomed to look up to with 
reverence. 

II. — General Questions, 

1. When a Singular noun ends in an s sound, how is the Possessive 
sign (or case-ending) affected ? How is the Possessive expressed in plurals ? 

2. What are Weak verbs ? Classify bring, sing, take, seek, teach, set„ 
bleed, eat as Strong or Weak. Give reasons in each case. 

3. Name all the Auxiliary verbs. Why are they so called I Distin- 
guish them from every other class of verb. 

4. Distinguish the uses of but in the following sentences : — 

There is but one man present. 

I cannot but believe that you are lost. 

He is a clever man, but not learned in books. 

There was no one present hd pitied the lame horse. 

He was all but ruined by that investment. 

.5. Explain and exemplify the difference between Extension and Com- 
pletion of a Finite verb, and between a Direct and an Indirect object, 

6. Point out the grammatical difference between the in such a sentence 
as “'lie did his duty, and was jJA-e happier for it,” and the in such a 
sentence as He was the happier of the two,” 

7. Account for the resemblance in form between the Verbal noun 
and the Present Participle. Parse all the words ending in -ing in this 
sentence : “ Darkling, we went singing on our way, with our walking- 
sticks in our hands, weary of toiling in town.” 

8. Show by what means Transitive verbs in English can be used In- 

transitively and vice versa. Can Intransitive verbs be cQX).jugated in the 
Passive voice ? If so, to what extent ? ■ 

9. Classify verbs of Incomplete predication, and exemplify the difeent 
forms that the Complement may assume with e^ch feiass of verb. 
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10. Wliat principle would yon adopt in classifying nouns in English ? 
Exemplify each class. 

11. Exemplify the uses of the Qualifying or Geruiidial Inhnitive. Is 
there any connection in origin between this and what we now call a Gerund 
or Yerbai noun ? 

12. Explain iind exemplify the meaning of each of the Auxiliary verbs, 
w'hen the said verbs are not used as Auxiliaries. 

13. Under what circumstances are we debarred from parsing than as a 
conjunction ? To what part of speech must we then assign it ‘i Give 
examples. 

14. Explain the points of resemblance and the points of difference 
between (») adjectives and adverbs, (5) prepositions and conjunctions. 

15. Explain and exemplify the terms Irsipersonal verbs. Defective verbs, 
Trregulwr verbs, Auxiliary verbs. Factitive ve?'bs, Copulative verbs. 

16. What is meant by the case of a noun ? How did the word come, 
to be used in such a sense ?, 

17. How do we express simple futurity (1) in Finite verbs, (2) hi the 
absolute construction ? Give examples. 

18. What form of the Indefinite article do you use before the words — 
history, historical, European, usual, humble, ewe ? Give reasons. 

19. Specify, with examples, the various meanings and uses of one in 
our language. 

20. Give instances of the conversion of Abstract nouns into Concrete, 
Proper into -Common, Material into Common, 

21. Define a sentence. How would you deal with the following ? (1) 
go; (2) hence! (3) does it rain? yes; let us return. 

22. Explain and exemplify ‘•‘^ro-noun,” “_2’ro-verb,” “_^ro-seiitence.” 

23. Explain in the phrase “Finite verb.” Mention those p>arts 
of a verb which are not finite. 

24. Examine the following definitions of a pireposition : — 

A word used before a noun or pronoun to show its relation to 
some other word.” 

A wmrd that connects a noun with a verb, an adjective, or 
other noun.” 

25. Give examples of the three main senses in which the Possessive 
case can be used. To what class or classes of instances is the use of this 
case now restricted ? 

26. How would you distinguish between a Demonstrative adjective 
and a Demonstrative pronoun ? Give examples. 

27. Distinguish the uses of as in the following sentences : — 

Yours is not the same book as mine. 

He trembled 05 he spoke. 

Do not act os he did. 

Hot as the sun is, we must go out in it. 

I will inquire again as to that matter. 

Asa judge I condemn you, as a man I pity you. 

28. Describe and exemplify the different kinds of objects that can be 
used in connection with verbs. , 

29. Describe the main tests by which a W'eak verb is distinguished 
from a Strong. Apply these tests to hang, fight, read, beseech, see, saw, 
say, sow, sew, sue, s'it, seethe, selL 
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. tlie distiDction between. Attributive and Predicative 

L> applied to. adjectives and Simple adverbs, and how that between 
Restrictive is applied to Eelative pronouns or Eelative 

^ A j^^niphfy the uses of (a) though, hut, {h) as well as, as Co-ordina- 
tive or Subordmative conjunctions. ,'j vi.uaa ^ 

32 Wiiat exceptions* are there to the rules (1) that two Simml-ir 

“X‘4br'”"‘ ™ •“ 

33. Explain the easels of tlie words italicised below : ^ 

(a) Enoclv vie this gate and rap me well.— S hakespeare. 

{f}) have thee well. He overslept himself, 

(c) i/ethiiiks. It likes us well (Shakes.). 

{d) Woe worth the day\ W^oe is ! 

(<?) I hope you will do ine this favour.' 


Ill—Correci or justify the following. (From London Matri- 

ciiiation Papers, Jan. 1879 to Jan, 1897.) 

1. lam verily a man who am a Jew. 

2. loo gi'eat a variety of studies distract the mind. 

3. Who do yon speak to ? 

4. The river has overflown its banks. 

5. Man never is, but always to be blest. 

6. l^either our virtues or our vices are all our own, 

husband’s honsr^'^ 

8, I am to blame, not you. 

9. Art thou proud yet ? Ay, that I am not thee. 

19. Whoever the king favours 

The cardinal will find employment for. 

11. Here you may see that visions are to dread. 

12. Nothing but wailings was heard. 

13. Neither of them are remarkable for precision. 

14. I cannot tell if it be wise or no. 

15. It must be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not caiTv in 
them robbery or murder.— Sjyectator, 

16. Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 

And is himself the great sublime he draws. 

17. They were both fond of one another. 

i A* body is as good as Ajax, when neither are alive, ^ ^ 

19. Thon art much older than thy looks. 

20. There were no less than five persons concerned. 

21. Kecite the first six lines of Paradise Lost. 

22. Neither he nor we are 


These are all now parsed as Objective cases. For (5) see § 97 r for (c) 
see § ,148 ; for (e) see § 90. In all of them tlie preposition to or for is ' 
understood. In Old English all these cases were Datives. The construc- 
tion in (a) IS still called the Dative of Interest : “Knock this gate for 
me and rap well for me.” In {d) the prep. in is understood; “Woe 
happen to the day ! : woe is to me ” (Latin, Ui \ *' *' 
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23. One of the best books that has been written on the subject. 

24. I like it better than any. 

25. And since I never dare to write 

As funny as I can. 

26. Laying the suspicion on some one, I know not who. 

27. Weli is him that hath found prudence ! 

28. Neither he nor I have any, doubt of Iiis success. 

29. One of the best treatises that has been written on the subject. 

30. I am one of those who cannot describe what I do not see. 

31. The country was divided into counties, and the counties placed 
under magistrates. 

32. Nobody ever put so much of themselves into their w'ork. 

33. He hath given away above half his fortune to the Lord knows 
who. 

34. Friendships which we once hoped and believed would never grow 
cold. 

35. Nepos answered him, Celsus replied, and neither of them were 
sparing of censure on each other. 

36. Such are a few of the many paradoses one would cite from his 
writings, and which are now before me. 

37. The largest circulation of any Liberal newspaper. 

38. Injustice springs only from three causes. . . . Neither of these 
can. be found in a being wise, powerful, and benevolent. 

39. This dedication may serve almost for any book that has, is, or 
shall be published. 

40. In the best countries a rise in rents and wages has been found to 
go together. 

41. He belongs to one caste, and the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to another. 

42. The second assault was met by Buckingham by a counter attack 
on the Earl of Bristol, whom he knew -would be the chief witness against 
him. 

43. And many a holy text 'aromxd she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

44. This view has been maintained by one of the greatest writers that 
has appeared in this country. 

45. The administration of , so many various interests, and of districts 
so remote, demand no common capacity and vigour. 

46. He having none but. them, they having none but he. 

47. Breaking a constitution by tbe very same errors that so many have 

been broke before. ' / 

' 48. They are not only the most charitable of any other nation, but 
most judicious in distingixishing the properest objects of compassion. 

49. The part of this reed used by the Indians is from 10 to 11 feet 
long, and no tapering can be perceived, one end being as thick as 
another. 

50, If he had writ one wdrd by the next post, this had been just and 
civil, 

51. Thoxt lovest, but ne^er knew love’s sad satiety. 

52, Macbdh. . There’s blood upon thy face. 

Murd. ’Tis Banqub’s then, 

Much, ’Tis better thee' without than he within. 
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5-3. This is he, my master said, 

Despised the lair Atlieniaii maid. 

54. Luckily the monks have recently given away a couple of dogs 
wdiich were returned to them, or the breed would have been lost. 

55. It "was the most amiable, although the least dignified, of all the 
party squabbles, by which it had been preceded. 

56. Having perceived the weaknCvSS of his poems, they now reappear to 
us under nevv' titles. 

57. Neither you nor I am right. 

5S. I am one of those wdio cannot describe what I feel. 

59. Whom they were I really cannot specify. 

60. Wdiom do yon say that I am. 

61. His is a poem, one of the completest 'works that exists in any 
language. 

62. He was shot by a secretary under notice to quit, with whom he 
■was finding fault, — very fortunately without effect. 

63. It is cliai-acteristic of them to apxDear but to one person, and he 
the most likely to be deluded. 

64. I think it may assist the reader by placing them before him in 
chronological order. 

65. Few^ peojde learn anything that is worth learning easily. 

66. My resolution is to spare no expense in education ; it is a had 
calculation, because it is the only advantage over which circumstances 
have no control, 

67. Image after image, phrase after phrase, starts out vivid, harsh, and 
emphatic. 

68. Books that we can at a glance carry off 'what is in them are worse 
than useless for discipline. 

69. He preferred to know the worst than to dream the best, 

70. HumaiMty seldom or ever shows itself in inferior minds. 

71. You have already been informed of the sale of Ford^s theatre, 
w’here Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, for religious purposes. 

72. The Moor, seizing a holster, full of rage and jealousy, smothers 
her, 

73. Nor do I know any one with whom T can converse more pleasantly 
or I would prefer as my comxmnion. 

74. Th.ey drowned the black and white kittens* 

75. The then Ministry were in favour of the bill. 

76. The people is one ; they have all one language. 

77. George and myself went up the mountain together. 

78. The Duke of Wellington is one of those who never interfere with 
matters over which he has no control, 

79. Her voice w’^as ever soft, gentle, and low; an excellent thing in 
woman. 

80. Peter the Hermit’s diet was abstemious, his prayers long and 
fervent. 

81. I shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

82. Each of the girls w'ent to their separate rooms to rest and cairn 

themselves. • 

83. Being early killed, I sent a party in search of his mangled body. 


A.S.C,E. 
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OHAPTER XIV.— SOUNDS, SYMBOLS, AND 
SPELLINGS. 

Section 1. — Letters, Accent, Quantity, Syllables. 

212. A Letter (Latin liter a, Fr. Icttre) is a mark or symbol 
tliat stands for a certain sound. Witliout letters men can talk 
as fast as tliey like, but they cannot either read or write. A 
word, until it is written, is merely a sound, perceptible to tlie 
ear, but not to the eye. 

Letters are subdivided into two great classes, vowels and 
consonants. 

213. Vowel is from Lat. mcalis, Fr. voyelle, — L. vox, vocis, 
the voice. A vowel, as its etymology implies, stands for a voice- 
sound, i.e, a sound or tone produced by the unimpeded passage 
of the breath, without the help of a consonant. Thus it is 
quite as easy to say e as be. 

214. Consonant (L. con, together with, sonant-em, sounding). 

This, as its name implies, stands for a sound that cannot he 

easily, if at all, produced except in company with a vowel. 
Thus it is not easy to pronounce the letter h, until we connect 
it with some vowel, as be. In fact, we find it so difficult to 
sound b by itself, that we have called the consonant be, not b. 

215. The English Alphabet. — Our alphabet consists of 26 
letters, of which 5 are vowels, 19 are consonants, and 2 are 
semivowels, i.e. dubious letters. 

Vowels. — ^A, a ; E, e ; I, i ; 0, o ; U, u. 

aonsomnts.--’B,h; 0, c ; D, d ; F, f ; G, g ; H, h ; J, j ; K, 
k ; L, 1 ; M, m ; N, n ; P, p ; Q, q ; R, r ; S, s ; T, t ; V, v ; 
X, X ; Z, 2. 

Semivowels. — Y, y ; W, w. 

The letter y is superfluous as a vowel; for it expresses 
precisely the same sound as i. Thus there is no difference of 
sound between the first syllables of sin-nex and syn~ta.x. As a 
consonant, however, the y is indispensable; for we could not 
express such words as yoke, yet without it. 

The letter -a? as a vowel is even less useful (if this were 
possible) than y ; for it cannot stand alone as y can, but is seen 
only in such combinations as aw, ew, ow, all of which can ])e 
quite as easily spelt au, eu, ou. As a consonant, however, the 
letter w is indispensable ; for it enables us to express such words 
as willf wax, wet. 
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Note , — Tiie vowels i and u (care being taken that %t here stands for 
the in fillip and not for the u in tune) acc^iiire the consonantal 
sounds of y and w respectively, when they are followed by other 
vowels. Thus opinion is sounded as if it were spelt O’^rin-yim (three 
sYllabies). Siniiiarly if we attempt to sound uiUiam we get* Williarru 
TJe letter w is merely a double % though it is called a '‘double 
Th(3 symbol v is merely another form of % and in Latin during the 
classical period w was the only symbol used. 

216. Bigrapli, DipMlioiig. — It is necessary to understand 
clearly wliat is meant by these two words. 

A dujraph is a conipoiiiid letter ; a diphthong is a compound 
sound. “ Digraph ” is from. Greek d% two or twice, and graph, 
to vvrite : it therefore means “ a double letter.” Diphthong ” 
is from Greek di, two or twice, and phthong-os, a sound : it 
therefore means “ a double sound.” 

Owing to the fewness of our Yowel-symhols and the multi- 
plicity of our vowel“Soit?i,ds w^e are sometimes forced to use a 
digraph for expressing a wmwel-sound that is simple or uncoin- 
poimded, as au. On tlie other hand, it sometimes happens 
(such is the perversity of our spelling) that we use a single 
letter to express a vow^el-sound that is compound ; as ti in 
lar, sounded as tyob-hyob-lar. ' . , , 

Similarly we sometimes use a digraph to express a single 
consonantal sound, as ph in, Philip ; and a single consonant to 
express a double sound, as x in tax^ sounded as tah, 

217. Yoicelessand Voiced CoEBonants.^ — Consonants are 
subdivided into two great classes, the . Voiceless and the Voiced. 
Voiced is the name given to those consonants which can be 
sounded to a slight extent without the kelp of a voivel ; the 
Voiceless are those to which no sound whatever can be given 
without this help. The Voiced therefore have something of a 
vocalic character, and are a connecting link between Voiceless 
consonants and Vowels. 

Consonants as thus distinguished go for the most part in 
pairs. All consonants not included amongst these pairs are 
Voiced, -with the exception of which is Voiceless. 

Voiceless. Voiced. [ Voiceless. Voiced. | Voiceless. Voiced. 


sh zli I th(in) , th(iis) 1 wli , w 

^ Voiceless and Voiced are the names adopted by Professor Skeat. 
Surd (silent) and Sonant (sounding) are equally suitable. The names 
Hard and Soft, Sharp and Plat, are also used but they are not suitable. 
An apple may be hard or soft, but not a cpnsonahl ' 
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The distiBction between Voiceless and Voiced can be easily- 
verified by any one who will make the experiment on his o-wii 
organs. We can sound ka, ioT instance, so long as the k is 
followed by a vowel. But if we cut off the a and try to sound 
the k alone, we cannot produce any sound whatever, though we 
are conscious of a feeling of muscular tension in the tongue. 
‘There is no voice in it ; and hence the consonant h is classed as 
Voiceless. 

On the other hand, if we take the combinations ga, and cut 
off tiie a, we find that without the assistance of this or any 
other vowel it is possible to make an audible guggle. Tlds 
consonant is therefore classed among the Voiced. 

The following facts are of very wide application : — 

I. — When two consonants come together, voiceless consonants 
are assimilated in sound to voiced ones, or voiced to voiceless. 

(a) In monosyllables the first letter usually holds its ground, 
and the second has to give -way to it. Compare the s in cats 
with that in lads. In the first the 5 remains voiceless, because 
it is preceded by the voiceless In the second the s becomes 
a voiced letter, i.e. receives the sound of because it is preceded 
by a voiced d. Similarly compare the d in looked with that in 
lovedy the s in caps with that in cabs. 

(h) In dissyllables and compound words the first letter usually 
gives way to the second one ; as in five-teeR^ sounded and spelt 
as fif-teen ; cup-board, sounded, though not spelt, as cub-hoard ; 
black-guard, sounded, though not spelt, as blag-guard. 

This process is very commonly at work in prefixes. Thus we 
have acrjent for ac^cent, a^lict for s,dfi{Gt, aj??pear for at^^pear, assent 
for adsent, aif^ain foi' ad^ain, ay^^adeve for adyrieve, a^^ot for ad?ot, 
mnul for ad^^ul, arrive for adrive, inte^^'ect for intersect, ^ Oiiciir for 
o&ciir, offer for oS/er, oppose for obpose, peZ^uckl for perZucid, poi^^ute 
for porhite, succeed for su&ceed, suj^jport for su&j?ort, etc. 

II. — A voiceless consonant often receives the sound of a voiced 
one, when it is placed between two vowels. Thus in breath the 
th is voiceless ; but in breathe, where it stands between two 
vowels, it is voiced. Again rise is sounded as rwe, not as rice. 
Lathe is sounded, not as lath, but with the sound th as in th(is). 

III. — When one consonant is substituted for another, as 
sometimes happens, a voiceless consonant is displaced by a 
voiceless one, and a voiced by a voiced. This is especially seen 
in doublets, — that is, pairs of words derived from the same 

I original elements, but differently spelt : — 
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CrooZ.’, croi-.s (Zr substituted for s, both voiceless), Aj^-^titude, 
altitude {p and t, both voiceless). ApricocZ; (older spelling) and 
apricoZ (Z; and t, both voiceless). Bar&, bearc? {b and both voiced). 
Wrap, hip {r and I, both voiced). Prime, pZum (r and Z, n and m, 
both pairs voiced). IFard, ^iiard {w and both voiced). 

In shoe (A.S. sco) we find sh substituted for sh (both voiceless). 
So too in she (Midland scte). In “ seethe,^’ “ sodcZen/’ voiced th is 
interchanged with voiced d ; so too in murther (older spelling), 
murder. In the 3rd Sing. ‘‘ cast-s” (older form, cast-cs, cast-eZh) 
we find the voiceless s substituted for the voiceless th, 

111 A.S. final or medial h was sounded almost like Jc, as 
in “ Loch Lomond.’’ A survival of this occurs in the word 
next {~neJcst\ which in A.S. w^as spelt nehst In modem 
English this h has been usually respelt as gh. In the words 
iou^fh ” and “ hough ” (sounded as loJc, hole), the original sound 
of the k has been retained. But in certain other words, as 
enough^ laug\ roughs trough, tough, cough, the sound of / has 
been substituted for the sound of Jc, both letters being voiceless. 

218. Accent, Emphasis, Quantity. — Boughly speaking, 
both accent and emphasis are the effect of loitdness (which helps 
to produce distinctness), while quantity depends on the time 
that it takes to pronounce a syllable. 

When we lay stress upon a single syllable, Le. pronounce it 
more loudly and distinctly than any other syllable or syllables 
of the same word, this is called Accent (Latin ad, to, cantus, a 
song). 

Sup-ply’, sim’-ply. Ee-hei' (verb), reb'-el (noun). 

When we lay stress upon an entire word, i,e, 2 :)ronounce it 
more loudly and distinctly than any other word of the same 
sentence or phrase, this is called Emphasis (Greek en, in or on, 
fhasis, speech). 

I appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

Quantity means “ the amount of time occupied in uttering a 
vowel or syllable.” If the time so occupied is short, the vowel 
or syllable is said to be short ; otherwise, it is said to he long. 

A vowel can be long either by nature or by position. (1) 
Yowels long by nature are exemplified m fate, fraud, smote, Ute, 
etc. ; vmvels short by nature are seen in fat, pod, hit, wet, etc. 
(2) Towels long by position, but short by nature, are seen in 
west, land, flint, stump, bond. The vowels themselves in such 
words or syllables ax’e not long, but they are said to be made 
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long hy positioDj because they are followed by a strong combina- 
tion of consonants, which prevents the syllable from being 
soniicled rapidly* 

219. Importance of Accent in Englisli.-~Iii English as 
now spoken quantity counts for very little : accent is all-im- 
portant. Thus the word guard is certainly a long syllable when 
it stands alone; but in the combination blackguard (sounded 
as blag -guard) the accent thrown upon the first syllable compels 
us to make the second syllable as short as we can pronounce it 
Again, the diphthong u (i.e. u sounded as yoo) is long by 
nature, as in tube. But in the adjective tu-hu-lar the second % 
though long by nature like tbe first one, is, owing to the want 
of accent, made as short as we can pronounce it 

Such is the effect of accent in our language that an unac- 
cented syllable sometimes disappears altogether. Thus ap-‘pre7i- 

has been reduced to pren-tice; dam'-o-sel (older spelling) to 
dam'-sel; co-rond (Lat ^‘corona”) to croton; la-ven'-der-es$ to 
laun'-dress ; with-draw'-ing-room to draw -ing -room ; pun'-ish to 
pmich ; sa'-cris-tan to sex -ton ; pa-rat -y-sie (Gr. paralysis to 
pat-e-sy, pal'-sy ; en-samf-ple to sam'-ple ; dis-port' to sport ; 
hy-drop'-sy to drop'-sy ; af-fray to fray ; es-quire' to squire ; 
a-metid' to mend ; ap-peal' to peal ; de-spite to spite. 

The part of speech to which a word belongs often depends 
upon the accent. If the choice lies between a verb and a noun, 
both spelt alike, the verb has the accent on the last syllable, the 
noun on the first. Of this we have at least sixty examples. 

Corn-pound' (verb), com'-poimd (noun). Con-duct' (verb), con'- 
duct (noun). Cdn-line' (verb), con'-fine (noun). Con-vert' (verb), 
con'- vert (noun). Con-vict' (verb), con'-vict (noun), etc. , 

If the choice lies between a verb and an adjective, f^;',=ferb 
has the accent on the last syllable, as before : — 

Ab-sent' (verb), ab'-sent (adj.). Fre-qnent' (verb), fre'-quent (adj.). 

If tbe choice lies between a noun and an adjective, the noun 
has the accent on the first syllable, as before, and the adjective 
on the second : — 

Com'-pact (noun), com-pact' (adj.) Miu'-ute (noun), mi~nute' 
(adj.). In'-va-lid (noun), in-val'-id (adj.). 

Note. — Sometimes, however, there is no difference of accent; as 
cpn-tenf (adj. and verb), con-tenis' (noun) ; coti-senf, re-speet, 
her'-ald^ support (all nouns, and verbs) ; corf -crete, pa' 4knt (both 
nouns and adjectives). Such examples are not common. 
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220. Syllabic division is ruled by accentuation, and not, 
as lias been sometimes maintained, by etymology, ‘^Word- 
division has nothing to do with etymology. From a practical 
point of view ira-pu-dence is right, being based on true phonetic 
principles, Le. on the spoken language. It is only when we take 
the word to pieces that we discover that it is formed ironi im- 
(for m), the base pud^ and the suffix -emce. The spoken language 
hi\s pje-r use' at one moment, and pe-m'-sal at another. It rightly 
regards ease of utterance, and nothing else ” (Skeat), 

It may be added that syllabic division by etymology is 
impracticable for two reasons : (1) the component parts of a 
word are sometimes so mixed together as to be indistinguishable ; 
cf. monlcey (2 syll.), from Old Ital. moniccio (4 syll) ; (2) the 
etymologies of words can be known only to those few persons 
who have studied the subject, whereas all men. should know how 
a word ought to be sounded ; cf. ha.nqu~et (lit, little bench), 
wliich is divided phonetically as han-qiiet 

La-ment', lam'-en-ta'-hle. At' -ora, a-tom'-ie. At'-tri-hiite (noun), 
at-trib'-ute (verb). Or'-tbo-dox, or-thog'-ra-phy. Pro- vide', 
prov'-i-denee. Tel'-e-gram, te-leg'-ra-phy. Ex-pect', cx'-pec- 
ta'-tiori. Me-chan'-ic, mech'-a-nism. Do-mm'-ioii, doni'-i- 
nant. Fi-nite, fin'-ish. Ta'-ble, tab'let, Nu'-nie-ral, 
nu-mer'-i-cal. O'-cean, o'-ce-an'-ic. 

The terminations -cial^ -cious^ -cean^ -sion^ -gion, -Uo7i, 4ial^ 
-turns, since they are sounded as one syllable, should not be 
divided into two ; — 

So'-cial, o'-cean, le'-sion, le'-gion, con'-scious, mo'-tion, par'-tial, 
cap'-tious, fi-naii'-eiaL 

Section 2. — Yowel-Sounds anh How They ahe Spelt. 

?pl| Twenty Yowel-sounds.^ — If our alphaliet were more 
perfect than it is, we should have one separate symbol to express 
each separate sound. Unfortunately it is very imperfect ; for 
we have only five vowel-signs {y having been excluded as super- 

^ Tlie list of twenty sounds here given, though not the same as that 
given in some scliool-books, will, I trust, be accepted as correct ; for it 
is the one on which all the best authorities are agreed,-— Professor Skeat, 
Mr. Sweet, Miss Laura Soaines, and Dr. Murray (in the introduction to 
the Oxford Dictionary), Dr. Murray’s system is much more elaborate, but 
the basis is the same. As to the X->honetic symbol most suitable for each 
sound, authoiities are not equally unanimous, I have myself adopted those 
symbols which seemed likely to cause the least difB<5ulty to a beginner, 
and which come nearest to those used in the, current Dictionaries. 
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fiiioiis) to express four times as many sounds. Of these twenty 
vowel-sounds, sixteen are simple,, and four are diphthongs. (The 
phrase phonetic symbol ” used below means the symbol used to 
express or denote the one particular sound assigned to it. The 
reason why some are bracketed as pairs is explained in § 222.) 

A. Pour sounds ^ frequently denoted by the symbol a ,* one 
short, and three long ; all simple, none diphthongal. 

r 1. Short : the sound of a in marry. Phonetic symbol a. 

\ 2. Long : the sound of a in Mary. Phonetic symbol i,. 

3. Long : the sound of a in mason. Phonetic symbol a. 

Note. — Observe that (3) is quite a distinct sound from (2). In 
sounding (2) you have to open the mouth a great deal wider than in 
sounding (3). In (2) the a is always followed by an r; in (3) it 
never is. Ho. (2) is merely Ho, (1) drawled or lengthened. 

4. Long : the sound of a in path. Phonetic symbol a. 

E. Two sounds commonly denoted by the symbol e ; one 
short, and one long ; both simple, neither diphthongal. 

5. Short : the sound of e in fed. Phonetic symbol e. 

6. Long : the sound of ee infeed. Phonetic symbol e. 

I. Two sounds commonly denoted by the symbol i ; one 
short, and one long ; the short is simple, the long diphthongal. 

7. Short : the sound of i in hit. Phonetic symbol i. 

8. Long : the sound of i in Ute, Phonetic symbol L 

0. Three sounds commonly denoted, and a fourth occasion- 
ally denoted, by the symbol o ; two short and two long ; all 
simple, none diphthongal. 

( 9. Short : the sound of o in lot. Phonetic symbol 6. 

\ 10. Long : the sound of o in lost Phonetic symbol an. 

Note . — Since the iisual spelling is au, as in ‘‘fraud,’' this has been 
made the phonetic symbol in preference to o. But the use of the 
digraph au does not make the sound less simple than it is. In fact 
(10) is nothing more than (9) drawled or lengthened. If dog is 
drawled, it has the sound of dang. If the first syllable of laiirel is 

^ To the four a sounds given above, some writers add two more, viz. 
the a in fall and the a in want The latter is evidently a mistake. It 
creates a redundancy and leads to confusion ,* for the a in want is identical 
in sound with the o in not, and it never has the sound of o except when it 
is preceded by w. In fact, it is an o sound, and its connection with a is 
both accidental and exceptional. . The former is not an a sound either, 
and is not expressed by a except when the a is followed by 1. Professor 
Skeat associates only four, sounds with the symbol a (see his Hote printed 
in page 469 of my English Past and Present). 
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sliortened (as in practice it always is), it has the sound of I'^rcl, 
rhyuiiog with “ moral.” Not is merely the short of naught 

1 1. Short : the sound of o in o-iriit Phonetic symbol o\ 

[ 1 2. Long : the sound of o in tone. Phonetic symbol o. 

Note . — There is a great difference between (11) and (9). Xu sound- 
iog (9) you have to open your mouth rather wide, whereas in sounding 
(11) you almost close it. No. (12) is merely No. (11) drawled or 
lengthened. 

00. Two sounds commonly denoted by* the digraph oo ; one 
short, the other long ; both simple, neither diphthongal. 

/ 13. Short: the sound of oo in stood. Phonetic symbol &b, 

\ 14. Long: the sound of oo in stool. Phonetic symbol do. 

U. Two sounds commonly denoted by the symbol u ; one 
short, the other long ; the short simple, the long diphthongal. 

1 5. Short : the sound of u in dueJe. Phonetic symbol li, 

: the sound of u in diihe. Phonetic symbol u. 

sound commonly denoted by the digraph oi; 


: the sound of oi in toil. Phonetic symbol oi. 
sound commonly denoted by the digraph ou ; 


16. Long 

Oi. One 
diphthongal. 

17. Long 

On. One 
diphthongal. 

18. Long : the sound of ou in mouse. Phonetic symbol on. 

Lastly, w’e come to two sounds, one short, the other long, 
and both simple or non-diphthongah These have been called 
the Obscure, Neutral, or Indefinite sounds. For the expression 
of these sounds we have no vowel in our alphabet. So the 
expedient which the best authorities have agreed upon is to 
use 9 (inverted e) for the phonetic symbol, 
f 19. Short : the sound of er ^ in gath'-en Phonetic symbol 0. 

20. Long : the sound of er ^ in con-/e/. Phonetic symbol 09.. 

222. General results, — We have thus twenty vowel-sounds, 
of which sixteen are pure or simple, and four are mixed or 
diphthongal. The sixteen simjde sounds are subdivided into 

^ In Scotland, however, and in some of the northern counties of 
England, the r is trilled, that is, distinctly sounded as r, , Owing to this 
peculiarity of the Northern dialect, I have, been reluctantly compelled to 
adopt from Mr. Skeat, Mr,. Sweet, Miss Soames, and Dr. Murray the 
awkward-looking symbol &, This sound is so natural to human speech 
that hesitating speakers use it to fill up the pauses in their sentences. In . 
books such pauses are printed thus “I— -er — am aware — er-^tbat,” 
etc. ; ' ■ ^ 
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(a) eight short, viz. a, d, i, 6, o’, 66, H, and e ; and (h) eight 
long, viz. a, a, e, an, o, od, and 00 . The four diphthongs 
are i, H, oi, and on. 

Sounds which in the, above description are bracketed together 
as short and long are real pairs. Thus the a of Mary is tlie 
drawled or lengthened sound of the a in marry; the 0 of 
lost is the lengthened sound of the 0 in lot; the 0 of torie is 
the lengthened sound of the 0 in o-mit ; the 00 of stool is the 
lengthened sound of the 00 in stood; the er in con-jW' is the 
lengthened and accented sound of the er in gath'-er. 

Oil the other hand, the sounds which are not bracketed to- 
gether as short and long are not pairs. Thus the ee in feed is 
not the long sound of e in fed ; the i of bite is not the long 
sound of i in bit ; the u in duke is not the long sound of u in 
ducJc. Though the same vowel is used in each case, the sounds 
are entirely distinct. For instance, the sound of ee in feed pairs 
not with ^j.but with t The sound of ^ is actually expressed by 
ee in the word breeches ’’ (sounded short as if it were spelt 
hrtches). Again, the sound of d pairs not with d, hut with e ; 
thus loaist' - cobX is sounded short as if it w^ere spelt west* -cooX. 

223. How the four Diphthongs are produced. — Let us 
take each diphthong in turn. ^ 

i, - The first vowel-sound that helps to make this diphthong 
is obsolete in modern English, though still heard in the north- 
country dialects, where the a of man has retained a sound inter- 
mediate between a and a (Hos. 1 and 4). This intermediate 
sound rapidly followed by the i of bit produces a third sound 
that is distinct from both. The spelling, ai, is seen in the 
word aisle (sounded as tl). 

Note , — The sound of d, when added to % would produce a dixdi- 
thbng, like the ^ound of ai in Isaiah, naive, Kaiser, 

u. Made up of ^ + 00 . These, when sounded rapidly in 
succession, give yob, like the u in duhe (sounded as “ dydok 

oi. Made up of au (see No. 10 in § 221) + K The utterance 

1 It hiis been pointed out by phoneticians (Skeat, Sweet, Soames, Dr. 
Murray) that the long vowels which I liave written as E and o are usually 
sounded with the - glides and n respectively, as a^, 0^, and that hence 
these vowels are in a certain sense diphthongal. They axe not diphthongal, 
however, to the same extent that, I, U, oi, and on are. For the sake of 
simplicity I have followed Miss' Laura Soames iu treating them as simple 
vowels, not as diphthongs, , 
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I of these two simple sounds in rapid succession produces a mixed 1 

sound distinct from both. 

on. Made up of d (see No. 4 in § 221)4-00. The utterance ; 

of these two simple sounds in rapid succession produces a mixed I 

sound distinct from both. j, 

Kota. — We now see very clearly what was stated above in § 216, 
that the use of a digraph or two letters to express a sound is no proof 
that the sound is diphthongal or' mixed. Thus !£ and though 
expressed by single vowels, are both diphthongs ; w-hile au, dh, do, 

00 , though expressed by digraphs, are all ' simple sounds. 

224. Spellings of the twenty Yowel-soimds. — We shall 
fcdlow the order of vow’els, simple and diphthongal, given in 
I § 221. 

1. a : m«(l, phwd, have, sahnon, thresh. 

2. a,: Mary, atv\% bearer, heu'ess, ma?,/oralty, therein, 

^ 3. a : fatal, fate, tad, play, campaw/n, stvaight, vein, they, rm/n, 

weigh, steak, gaol, gauge, eh, da/dia, ha^’penny. Breiich words : fe'te^ 

; conge', balled, champagne, demcme. 

I 4. a : path, art, heart, clerk, aunt, bazaar, padn, hurra/^-, pda/ster. 

V Fr. words : vase, ecla^. 

6. 6: hod, head, any, safd, says, leopard, leisure, reynard, ate, 

: friend, b?uy. 

: 6. e : me, theme, seen, each, field, se-ize,^ key, Cajsar, poHce, invalid, 

i <iuay, people, recez^?t, Beawchainp. 

; 7. i : bit, nymph, pretty, give, surfeit, married, happy, guinea, 

i donkey, women, b-i^sy, breeches, sieve. 

8. X : idol, try, mine, lyre, siyn, high, height, die, rye, idand, aisle, 
choir, indict, eye. 

9. 5: from, want, shone, laurel, knowdedge, yacht, ho%gh. 

10. au : bawl, la^o, lost, tall, taik, powr, ought, broad, sore, lord, 
war, water, aught, Naughan, gone. 

11. o’: hero, follo-io, heroes, foWoived, imlough. Fr. de]>di. 

12. 6: no, note, both, toad, toe, doiajh, moiOy brooch, oh, jeomm, 
seio, Coe/ebnrn. Fr. maw-e, beazi., 

13. do: stood, Ml, co?dd, wolf. 

14. do: fool, tomb, shoe, move, sowp, throwy/i, trath, blue, juice, 
sle46thdiound, slew?, rude, mnnmuvre. 

1.5. tl: shat, blood, son, come, to%ch. 

16. •a(=yoo): d'Z^-ty, tune, due, suit, few, fewd, lieu, view, im* 

■^ugn. 

17. oi : coil, boy. 

18. OU : lo^td, dowm. 

19. 9 : Chi'*Tia, Sa'*ra/t, suf-fer, sqiiir'>rel, hut'-ton, Eu'-rope, 
thor'-ough, toF-toisc, fa^-mozis, meer'-sehawm, waist*eoat, cup'-board, 


^ The following is a list of all the words in which ei ha.s the sound of 
e: — conceive, deceive, perceive, receive (and their derivatives), ceiling, 
seize, either, neither, plebeian, w^eir, Weird, seignory,. inveigle, counterfeit. 
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pieas'-wre, col'-iar, mar'-ti/?", bun^-k'Min, an"-cho'/% mn'-omir, mm'-mur. 
(Ali in unaccented syllables. This sound is never accented.) 

20. aa : herd, erred, heard, bml, stirred, hlurred, word, 

colo’iiel (sounded as ke?^'-nel). (All in accented syllables. ) 

One hundred and ninety spellings (not counting the French 
words) for twenty vowel-sounds. 

225. Same spelling with different sounds. — We may now 
invert the process, and show how the same symbol (i.e, the same 
spelling) may be used to denote diiferent sounds ; — 

a : r«t, tall, path, many, made, care, want, steward. 

a— e : rave, have, are, ate. 

ai ; maid, said, plaid, aisle. 

au : aunt, ha^mt, gauge, mauve, nieer-schaam. 

e : he, h<;?r, clerk, bed, pretty. 

e — e : there, here. 

e& : heat, st^jak, heart, head, 

ei; vein, leisure, seize, sur-feit, haght. 

ey : th( 2 ^, hey, eye. 

ew: neiv, sew. 

i — e: bit^, nich5, .j)olic<?. 

ie : field, die, sieve. 

o : hot, cold, wolf, women, whom, son, button, lost, hero. 

0 — e : cove, prove, love, shoro. 
oa : load, broad, cup-board. 

08 : shoo, toe. 

00 : hook, fool, brooch, flood, door, 
ou : po 2 fir, yoang, thoti, so-ap, sowl. 

ough: rot6y/i, hiccough, cough, hough, trough, hough, though, 
through. 

al I fall, palm, shall, hospita?. 
ol : cold, wolf, golf, sym"-boi. 
ar : ar^-row, art, col-lar. 

Note. — The reasons why our vowels came to express so many different 
sounds are — (1) because the Norman scribes, when they addressed 
themselves to the study of English, discarded the marks or accents 
denoting vowel-length in Anglo-Saxon ^vords, and their example has 
been followed ever since ; (2) because our vocalic symbols, though 
sufficient for the simple and pure language for which they were origin- 
ally intended, are not sufficient for the very composite language that 
English has since become j (3) because one of the vocalic symbols {se) 
used ill A.S. has disappeared in modern English, though the sounds 
that it expressed have remained ; (4) because in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a general shifting of the vowel -sounds took 
place, whicli was very seldom accompanied by a change of spelling ; 
(5) because the sounds of certain vowels are affected by the proximity 
of certain consonants, by the presence or absence of an accent, and by 
syllabic division in short, the sound of a vowel varies with its sur- 
roundings. 

For example, the vowel a, - as shown above, is now used to express 
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at least eight different sounds, viz. those exemplified in rat, tall, foik, 
many, made, care, was, steward. (1) The sound of a in mt was repre- 
sented in A.S. by the symbol m ; as this has become obsolete, a is ; 

made to do duty for it (2) The sound of a in tall is produced bv 
the liquid I, which has had the effect of prolonging the vowel ainl i 

deepening its tone. (3) The sound of a in ^ath was represented in \ 

A.S. by d ; but as the accent has gone out of use, there is nothin i 
hut the siinple a left to express this sound. (4) The sound of a in \ 

mLany (A.S. manig) may he ascribed to the frequent intercliange of | 

a and e in English ; of. A.S. thenc-an, thank : the sound of the "a in | 

manig has changed, but the spelling has remained. (5) The sound 
of a in made was represented in A.S. by 4 (very nearly); hut as the 
sound of A.S. ehas since shifted to that of ce in seem., the vowel a 
has been made to do duty for it. (6) The sound of a in care was re- 
presented in A.S. by m (very nearly) ; but as this symbol ha.s become 
obsolete, the vowel a followed by re has had to take its place. (7) 

The sound of a in was {~vjos) is produced by the rounding of the 
lips in sounding the w that goes before ; and in sounding the vowel o, 
the ]ips are somewhat rounded also. (8) The indefinite or neutral 
sound of a in steivard arises from the want of accent on the syllable 
in which it stands. 

Section 3. — Consonantal Sounds and How 
They are Spelt. 

226. Twenty-five consonantal sounds. — In English as 
now spoken there are altogether twenty-jive consonantal sounds. 

The symbols used to denote these sounds, if we place them as 
nearly as we can in the order of the alphabet, run as follow's : — 


227. Simple and Compound. — Out of the twenty -five 
sounds enumerated above, all are simple or uncompounded 
except two, viz. y and ch. These are called by Dr. Murray 
(ill the Oxford Dictionary) “consonantal diphthongs,” because 
be, with other phoneticians, has analysed ch into 1 4 * sh, and 
j into d -f zh. Thus the sound of ritshes cannot be distinguished 
from that of riches ; nor the sound of ridzMd from that of 
rigid == rigid. 

Though we have to accept this analysis on the word of the 
best authorities and on the evidence of our own experience, it 
would be very inconvenient to write tsh for ck^ and ddi for y. 
Moreover, the two sounds in question are of such frequent 
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1. b 

4. g 

7. k 

10. 11 

13, s 

16. w 

19. ch 

22. th(in) 

2. d 

5. h 

8. 1 

11. p 

14. t 

17. y 

20. ng 

23. sh 

3. f 

6- j 

9. m ! 

12. r 

15. V 

18. z 

21. th(is) 

24. zh 

25. ivli 
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occurrence in our language, that j and ch^ even if the sounds 
are diphthongal, deserve a place in the list of our consonantal 
symbols. 

228. Eediindant Consonants. — It has been said that ‘‘our 

alphabet contains four redundant consonants — c, x” The 

statement may be admitted for the following reasons : — 

G is superfluous, because (1) when it precedes a, o, or -a, it 
expresses the sound of h ; (2) when it precedes e or it expresses 
the sound of $ ; (3) when it is combined with as in c/iurc/i, the 
digraph ch has been analysed into tsh. 

J is superfluous, because it has been analysed into dzh But 
we are glad to have it, because it is conveniently short. 

Q is superfluous, because it is never used except in combina- 
tion with ^6, and the combination can be expressed equally well 
by kw, as in awkward. In A.S. the letters used were cip, as in 
cwm^ a woman. 

X is superfluous, because in such words as extra it is equiva- 
lent to Its^ and in example to gz, 

229. Main divisions of Consonants. — The consonantal 
sounds can he classified according to the organ chiefly used in 
uttering them. Any part of our bodily structure that helps us 
to utter articulate sounds may be called an organ of speech. 
The chief organs are the tongue, the' throat, the palate, the 
teeth, and the lips. By means of these organs the breath is 
modified as it passes through the larynx. 

The most important of all these organs is the, tongue; for 
the loss of this organ involves the loss of articulate speech. 
Since the tongue is the necessary helpmate to the other four 
organs, there is no separate class of Lingual (Lat. lingua, 
tongue). 

The main divisions of consonants are as follows : — 

I. Gutturals (Lat. guttur, throat) : k, g, ng. 

II. Palatals palatum, palate) : ch,j | sh, z% [ y, r. 

III. Dentals (Lat, dent-’&m,, tooth) : t, d \ s, % \ n, I \ th{m), 

IV. Labials (Lat, laHum, lip) : p, h, m 1 /, 'y 1 wh, w, 

1. Gutturals : these three sounds are produced by raising 
the hack of the tongue towards the soft palate, viz. that part of 
the palate that lies farther back in the throat (Lat. guttur) 
k, as in ^;een ; g, as in ^ood ; ng, as in thing or fin-ger. . The 
last, though expressed by > digraph, is as simple a sound as 
the other two. It nceurs only- when it is followed by another 
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giittuml, h or g, as in blaw-ket, fi?i-ger, or when it comes at the 
end of a word, as in ridm^r. There is a great difierenee 

of sound between the n of h%-(ger) and the n of fm. The 
former is a guttural, which you cannot utter wutliout opening 
your jaws : the latter a dental, which you can utter only with 
closed teeth. 

II. Palatals : all these sounds are produced by raising the 
front of the tongue towards the hard palate, or palate proper 
(viz. that part of the palate that lies farther forward than the 
soft palate) : — cA, as in cAair ; as in ^oke ; 6-A, as in s/dp ; ^-A, 
as in semire ] y, as in 7/elcl ; r, as in rob. All of these are 
simple sounds with the exception of the first two (§ 227). 

III. Dentals : all these are produced by bringing the point 
of the tongue towards the upper teeth or upper gums as in 
({ail ,* d, as in dog ; | &*, as in seal ; as in fjeal ; | ?i, as in wame ; 
/, as in Zine ; | ?fA(in), as in hreaZ/i ; Z7i(is), as in breaZAe. In 
sounding the first pair, t and d, the point of the tongue touches 
the upper teeth. In sounding the second pair, s and s, it comes 
very near the roots of the upper teeth, but does not quite touch 
them. In sounding the third pair, « and Z, it touches the upper 
gums. In sounding the fourth pair, th{m) and ZA(is), it is placed 
between the upper and the lower teeth. 

IV. Labials ; all these sounds are produced by closing the 
lips : p, as in poor ; 5, as in hoon ; as in moon ; [ f as in 
/ox ; r, as in rixen ; | wh, as in i^Aine ; | as in i-iJine. In 
sounding p, h, and m the lips are closed against each other, 
while the tongue is left to rest on the lower jaw. In sounding 
/ and V the edges of the upper teeth are pressed against the 
lower lip, while the tongue rests on the louver jaw% In sound- 
ing wh and w the lips are rounded with the corners drawn 
together, while the tongue is almost in the same position as in 
sounding g. Hence w and g are liable to be interchanged, as 
in ti?ard (A.S. iiyeard), gfuard (Fr. spelling of the same word). 

230. The G-lottal “ ii ” (Greek, glottis, mouth of the. wind- 
pipe). Glottal is the name given to the open throat-sound 
expressed by the letter A, In sounding A we make no use of 
the palate, tongue, teeth, or lips. It is a mere breath-sound or 
aspirate, and stands alone in our alphabet, 

, The uncertainty about sounding or not sounding this unfortunate 
letter appears to have arisen in some way from the collision between 
English and French, which resulted from the Norman Conquest. In 
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Anglo-Saxon the h was very distinctly sounded ; in Frencli very in- 
distinctly. Hence the confusion. 

231. Minor subdivisions of Consonants. — There are a 
few subdivisions of consonants, which cross with the four main 
divisions described above, and sometimes with one another. 

Sibilants (Lat. sihilantes^ hissing). On account of the hissing 
sound which they express, the name “ sibilant ” has been given 
to the letters 5 , js, sA, and zh ■ 

Li(ltlids (Lat liquidus, flowing). This is the name given to 
the letters I, m, r, ng. 

Nasals (Lat. nose) ; the name given to the three letters 
n, m, ng. These are called nasals, because in forming the sounds 
which they express the breath passes up the nose-passage and 
escapes through the nostril. If the nose-passage is blocked by a 
cold, ng (a guttural) is sounded almost as g (another guttural), 
n (a dental) almost as d (another dental), and m (a labial) almost 
as h (another labial). 

Note . — When an intrusim consonant, i.e. one not belonging to the 
root, is inserted into a word, the intruder is usually of the same class 
as the consonant going before : — 

Num-&-er (Lat. nu-nier'iis) ; hiim-&-le (Lat. hum-il-U) ; ten-d-er 
(Lat. te7i-er ) ; gen-t^-er (Lat. gen-er-is). Observe the m and b are both 
labials, while the 11 and are both dentals. 

232. Spellings of the consonantal sounds. — We shall 
take each of the twenty-five sounds in the order in which their 
respective symbols are given in § 226 : — 

1. b : 5ond (initial), M (final), &?£oy, cup-board. 

2. d : bond?, Mc^er, called?, liorc^e, wou?c?. 

3. f: /elt, whijf, pAlegm, Imgh, ha(/, o/^en, sappMre, lie%- tenant 
(where w~ef)* 

, .4, g : game, egg, ghoet, guard. 

5. £ : ^ot, who. 

6. j : yob, ^st, George, ^xxdge, jucZpmeiit, soMfer, Greenwich, yaol. 

7. k : MU, eall, account, bac^, bisctiit, ^uell, grotesque, 

ache, lough. 

k 1: Mke, kiZ^, i^Zand, aisle, gazelle, seraglio, WooZ?^?ich. 

9. m: mend, hammer, hym?i, lamb, programme, phle^/?^^, Hampden, 
drac/im. 

10. n: pm, inn, deign, knee, gnaw, John, lAncoln, Wednesday, 
nha7id, bor??.e, Anne, eoigne. 

11. p : place, happy, stepjce, ClapAam, hiccon^A. 

12. r : rain, borrow, r/iythm, write, Norwich. 

13. s : self, kiss, dense, cell, dance, scene, coalesce, schism, quarfe, 
sword, hasten, isZ^mus, psalm, crevasse. 

14. t: wel, keUle, gazette, Thames, loohecZ, two, debt, indiot, 

receipt, yacht, caste. , , , 
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15. V : TCst, Iia«c, na^y, of, nephew, halve. 

16. "w : ^dne, when, smve, choir. 

tiUon union, halleliyah. French vig'jjette (^»t=ny) oo- 

Ws, cleanse, scissors, Xerxes, fur», M'ednesdar, 

Chimick, ^\ine?.sorj Yenison, csar, ba 5 ^ness. ^ 

19. eh ; dimch, niche, ]&tch, n&tuve, qnesiJzon, xighteoiis, violoncello, 
n?’ 5^/- , fi^iger, tongue, lia^ii^kerchief, Birmi?io/iain. 

21, th(is) : thon, soothe. 

2*2. th(in) ; brea^7i, MaiJ^Aew. 

23. sh; .sMl, Aisda, tissue, pension, moustac/ic, fucAsia, niissuui, 
lasAion, officiate, social, ocean, conscience, schedule, vinate, rmtion 
limcAcon, c/iaise. ' ^ ’ 

, 2i. zh: sekure, leisure, occasjion, b-ansiiion. Fr. ron^e, r%ime. 

;iyiibe (sometimes sounded as jujube), ^ ^ j 

Britainf^' sounded merely as w, except in North 

One hundred and sixty-six spellings (not counting the French 
words) for twenty-five different sounds. 

233, Same spelling with different sounds 

c : violoncello, cat, city. sch : scAeme, scAedule. 

ch: acAe, c/iaise, sucA, dracAm si: occamn, dispersion. 

. (silent). , „ , . th : thin, iAis, 2'Aames. 

j: t/ew, ^u;ube, halleluyah. x: ea;tra, eccample, A’’erxes. Fr 

ge : roup'c, village, get beaus?. 

gi : ^^ve, ginger. p 3 i ; jxjmph, ne^Aew. 

ti : notion, question, transition, gh : ^Aost, langh, liowgh. 

s ; has, ga5. qu .. iigr.^^or, g"ween. 

sc : scene, scarce. 

234. Silent Consonants. 

(1) b (after m) : lam6, lim6, dumS, numS, plum&, c]im&, clomA 
tomt, wom&, crumd, thnm&, com&, bom& : (the h is excrescent in crimih, 
limb, numb, and tMimb ; in the rest it is part of the root). 

b (before t ) : doiffit, dett, de&tor. 

(2) ch : yacAt, dracAm, sc7iism. 

. (3) g (before n and m) : p^nat, gnaw, ^nash, gnarled, ,f?neiss, deffin, 
leiyn, rei^^'n, champaign, campaig'n, coi^ne, irnpuc/n, plilei^m. 

XI (final): high, neigh, weigh, ^ongh, elongh (mire), plouffA, 

tliou^A, throiip'/i, bou^A, thorou^A. 

gh (before t ) : cauprAt, haui^Aty, frau^At, fou^yAt, nau(77it, thoiu;At, 
sou(/At, boiigAt, taii(77it, migAt, i%At, etc. 

(6) h: Aeir, 7iour, /mnour, Auniour (where u~yoo), 7ionest, Jo/iii. 
Noie.—h is sometimes silent in the middle of a word, as ‘‘ex- 
Ttibitor. ” 

(6) k (before n)-. know, /mack, /cnave, knead, knee, knell, Aiiight, 
knit, knoh, Anock, Anot, /cnuckle, Anout, Anoll, Anacker, Anapsack, 
Anife. 

(7) 1 : cou7d, should, wouid ; yo7k, fotk; wa7k, taTk ; psatm, pa7m ; 
ha7f, caZf ; LincoZn. 

(8) n (after m) : autumn, hymn, condemn, damn, column, limn. 
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(9) s: viscounfe, puime (=piiny), inland, aisle. 

(10) t (after 5 or / and before U or en) : hasten, listen, glis^'on, 
moisten, tliMe, whistle, \-vTes^le, josAe, often, soften. 

(11) w (before r ) : wrap, wretch, wraith, 'WTath, '?6Toth, wTeatli, 
wreck, write, ?i?right, wrench, wrest, iorinkle, w’riggle, ^d;list, p^rithe, 
wrong, ^^J^ollght, awry. 

w : s?£Jord, answer, tivo, who, Xesiaick, Cliis'wick. 

235. The letter r.” — In tlie Midla,nd and Soutlieni 
dialects tlie letter r in such words as haw, deer, moor, poiir, is 
not sounded as a consonant (unless the next word or the next 
syllable begins with a vowel), but has the sound of the Indefinite 
vowel 9 (described in § 221, (19)), so that here it helps to make 
a diphthong ; as hd9 (hair), de9 (deer), imJbo (moor), (pour). 
It is not sounded as a consonant except before a word or syllable 
beginning with a vowel. Compare hair ” with “ the haix of a 
man hoor ” with a 5oor-ish man.” 

In the same dialects the letter r helps to form a triphthong 
or treble vowel-sound, in such words as fire, 2)ure, destroyer, poioer, 
unless the next word or the next syllable begins with a vowel, 
in which case the r, as before, is sounded as a consonant 

In the Northern dialect, however, i.e. the dialect commonly 
spoken in Scotland and in the most northerly of the northern 
counties of England, the r is trilled. Here, then, the letter r 
retains in full its consonantal character, and no such diphthongs 
or triphthongs are formed. 

Exercise 

{a) 1. Distinguish between emphasis^ accent^ quantity, % Give two 
instances in which words, identical in spelling, are distinguished one from 
another by accent. 3. “A perfect alphabet wonld contain a separate 
letter to represent every simple or elementary sound."’ Show that the 
letter a in English represents several simple or elementary sounds. 4. 
What single letters in our alphabet represent compound sounds? 5. “Our 
alphabet contains four redundant letters — c, /, g, as.” Biscnss this state- 
ment. 6. Write two words of one syllable, in the first of which the 
letter i represents a pure vowel sound, and in the second a diphthongal - 
sound. 7. How do you account for the fact that the spelling of English 
words is often at variance with their pronimciatiofi ? 8. Give one example 
under each of the following to show that in some words— 

(i.) The letter t represents a diphthongal sound. 

(ii.) The letter a is written where % is sounded. 

(iii.) A letter is not sounded at all. 

9. State and illustrate fthe different sounds of the letter s, {Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals,) . 

(&) 1. What consonants are redundant in the English alphabet, and in 
what respects is our alphabet defective in consonants ? 2. The sound of 
a in hate ' is expressed in several different ways in written English (as in 
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«?/, nmey, weight, gaol, yrMitge^ etc.). 

^VLiys ill -wliicli the souncl of e ir. 7:1c 
i lour true Diphthongs, four Liquids, 

4. Lxphiin the terms l.'.i.., /' ' ' 

)unds lias the conibixiation ovgh ? 

iontaming ci or JO (four of eioh), and o'f verhV elding in 7Ja 

of 0“ n 1 ^yiphth^igt Give six exampies, 

oi ^o- called diphthongs which are not really diphthono-s 
ame_ should such compounds be called? 7. How many 
i-jave we m the English language? Quote three wok 
b ol each of tnem, iVollege of Freceiitors,) 


Show that there are a, Iso 
in me is represented iu writing. 
Sibilants, 

letter^ ^oliphthong, labial, palatal. How 
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OHAPTEE SV— WORD-BUILDING. 

Section* 1. — Gompodnds ahd Doublets. 

236., Simple Words.— A word that is uot combined witir 
any other word or syllable is called a Simple or Primary word • 

Pencil, fire, name (nomis); hot, 
cold, shf (adjectives) ,* well, ill, much (adverbs) ; in, by icith 
(prepositions) ; he, she, it (pronouns) ; and, /or (conjunctions). 

237. OompoTinds, Derivatives, — Most of our w^ords, Ixow'- 

Simple^ but either Compounds or Derivatives. 

v\ lien one loord is added to another, the combination is called 
a Compound ; as manfdnd, 

"W'hen a {i.e, a syllable which does not make a com- 

plete word, or is not now used as one) is added to a word the 
combination is called a Derivative ; as man-ly, ^ 

If one Simple word is formed from another Simple word by 
means oi some internal change, as graze from grass, bleed from 
blood, raise from rise, this is called a Primary Derivative : but 
a Derivative formed by adding a particle to the beginning or end 
ot a word, as '' mm.4y,^^ ^^?^-man-%,” is called Secondary. 

238. Compounds. — Such words fall into six main classes ! 
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(2) Adjective Oompomids. 

(1) N'oun’r Adject, : skj-hlne, blood-red, foot-sore, air- tight. 

(2) Adject, + Adject : red-liot, high-born, blue-green, ready-made. 

(3) over-land, under-hand, oyer- hand. 

(3) Verb Gompounds, 

(1) Verb: back-bite, way -lay, hen-peck, brow-beat. 

(2) Adject + Verb : white-wash, rough-hew, safe-guard, rough-shoe 
(chiefly seen in the participial form ‘‘rough-shod”). 

{2) '' Adverb Ve7'b : back-slide, over-awe, up-set, with-hohl. 

(4) Verb + Adverb: dofl* (do off), don (do on), turn out, put on. 

(4) Adverb Compounds. 

(1) Adject +]Voim: mean-time, other-wise, mid-way, yester-day. 

(2) Adverb Prep, : here-in, forth- with, there-for(e), here-upon. 

(3) Noun Noun : length- ways, side-ways. 

(5) Double Compounds, 

(1) The notion that realism is somehow immoral faintly suggests a 
French-novel-reading Bishop. — Times Weekly, p. 329, 28 Sept. 1906. 
(A bishop who is a reader of French novels). 

(2) A seventeen-year-old girl is alleged to have attacked a woman 
with a chopper, etc. — Daily Express, p. 5, 4th Oct. 1906. (A girl 
seventeen years old. On the use of year for years, see § 38, e,) 

(6) Phrase Compounds, 

Forget-me-not (noun) ; hand-and-glove (adj. said of friends that fit 
each other as closely as hand and glove) ; man-of-war ; would-be (adj, 
used for one who intended to be or do something, but ^vas stopped) ; 
barrister-at-iaw ; note-of-hand ; tieket-of-leave ; Jack-o’-lantern ; hole- 
and-corner (adj. clandestine) ; son-in-law ; four-in-hand ; spie-and- 
span new (lit. spike and spoon new ; new as a nail or spike just made, 
or a spoon (chip, Norse, spdnn) just cut). 

Note. — Such phrase-compounds as the above are all well established ; 
but the student is not at liberty to coin fresh ones whenever he likes. 

239. Spelling of Oompoimds. — In words of two or more 
syllables the accent is usually thrown hack on the first syllable, 
and in many cases this has the effect of altering the spelling : — 

P on-fire from bone-fire. E%(,s-band from house-band (lit. house- 
dweller). Hus-sif or hus-sy from house-wife. Nos-tril from nose-thril. 
Htar-board from steer-hoard. Tad-pole from toad-poll. For't-night 
from fouT-teen-night Suffolh from South-folk. Fur-lmig from 
furrow-lorig. Sussex from SoulE-Scx {i,e. Sax-on), 

In some words, however, the change of sound produced in 
this first syllable by the accent is not accompanied by any change 
in the spelling : — 

Black-guard. Oup-board. Break-fast. Two-pence, three-pence, 
four-pence, five-pence. Kow-lock {sounded as rulloch). 
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240. Doublet defced. — Words derived from tlie same 
original elements^ but differing in form and generally difieriiig 
in meaning, are called Doublets, They are a special and 
important class of Primary Derivatives (§ 237). 

241. Origin of Doublets. — Doublets have come into exist- 
ence from various causes : — 

(a) The Saxon semi-vowel w was seldom sounded in Drench ; 
so by the time that Norman -French began to make itself felt, it 
was usually changed to a ^ or gu^ and in this way a kind of 
doublet was formed : — 

Wile, guile ; \Yard, guard ; wise (manner), guise. 

(5) Words of Eomanic or Greek origin frequently appear in 
two different forms, — one Popular,” and the other Learned.” 
In the following pairs the Learned^’ form is the one mentioned 
second, and is called “Learned” because it is most like the original 
Latin. The wmi’d mentioned first is called Popular ” because 
it shows how the word became corrupted in popular speech : — 

Abridge, abbreviate ; aggrieve, aggravate ; allow, allocate ; ami- 
able, amicable ; antic, antique ; appraise, appreciate ; benison, bene- 
diction ; chance, cadence ; challenge, calumny, etc. 

(c) Substitution of one letter for another : — 

Fabric, forge ; boss, botch ; locust, lobster ; deck, thatch ; apti- 
tude, attitude ; cask, casque ; prune, plum ; servant, serjeant ; ant, 
emmet ; sect, sept ; wrap, lap ; porridge, pottage, etc. 

(d) Metathesis, or change of place among consonants : — 

Granary, garner ; wight, whit ; scarp, scrap ; task, tax ; ask, ax 

(vulgar) ; thrill, thirl ; gabble, jabber (here r is substituted for 1). 

(e) Palatalisation, or the substitution of a palatal consonant 
for a guttural (§ 229) : — 

Bank, bench; dike, ditch; kirk, church; trickery, treachery; 
gaud, Joy ; gabble, jabber ; gig, jig ; lurk, lurch ; disc, dish, desk, 
dais ; etc. 

(/) A change of inner vowel 

Browm, bruin ; shock, shake ; these^ those ; dune, down ; grove, 
groove ; hale, whole ; load, lade ; lust, list ; truth, troth ; cavalry, 
chivalry ; clause, close ; custom, costume ; one, an ; assay, essay. 

(g) Excision of an initial letter or syllable : — 

Adamant, diamond; engine, gin,; defence, fence;, appeal, peal; 
history, story; affray, fray; etiquette, ticket; ensample, sample ; 
estrange, strange, etc. 

(h) Interchange of words derived from cognate roots ; — 

Name, noun; barb, beard; beaker^ . pitcher *, knot, node; foam, 

spume ; corn, horn ; eatable, edible ; brother, friar, etc. 
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Section 2.— Pbefixes and Suffixes. 

242. Boot, Stem, PreUxes, Suffixes. — A word reduced to 
its simplest etymological form is called a Boot. 

A Stem is tlie eliange of forna (if any) assumed by tbe root, 
before a suffix is added to it. Thus in the word “fals-i-ty ” the 
root is fals (Lat. fals-us% the stem is fctlsi. and the suffix is ty. 
The stem and the root, however, often coincide ; as in man 
(root or stem) + ly (suffix). 

Particles added to the md of a stem are called Suffixes. 
Those added to the heginning are called Preixes. The name 
stands for either, though more commonly used for 

Suffix. 

As a general rule Prefixes alter the meanings of words, while 
Suffixes show to what Part of Speech they belong. Thus there 
is a very radical difference of meaning between “^^^re-seribe,” to 
order, and ^‘;^>ro-SGribe,’^ to prohibit. Again, “dark-«m” is a 
noun, “ dark-^ 3 / ” is an adverb, dark-c?z ” is a verb, 

243. Sources of Preixes and Suffixes. — The three sources 
from which our Prefixes and Suffixes have come are : — 

h Teutonic (Anglo-Saxon, with a few Norse and Butch). 
These are sometimes, but wrongly, called English.'^ 

IL Pmmanic (Latin or French, with a few Spanish and 
Italian). 

III. Greek (either directly from Greek or through French). 

Mtc. — There are two reasons why it is wrong to call affixes of 
Class I. Eiighsli ” : (1) because, as is stated in the text, some of 
them are of Norse, and some others of Dutch, origin ; (2)' because 
those of Classes II. and III., whatever their origin may have been, 
have become English, i.e. have been naturalised, and are now an 
integral part of our language. 

244. Hybrids. — The name “hybrid’’ (which means “of 
mixed origin”) is applied to any Compound or Derivative 
word, whose parts have come from different sources, ie, are 
neither purely Teutonic, nor purely Bomanic, nor purely 
Greek. Hybrids are very common in our language. 

Thus in en-dear the prefix is Eomanic, the stem is Teutonic. 
In staw~atio7i the stem is Teutonic, the suffix is Eomanic. In 
le-siege the stem is. Eomanic, the prefix is Teutonic. In false- 
hood the stem is Bomaiiic, the suffix is Teutonic. In M-cycle 
the stem is Greek, the prefix, is Eomanic. In art-ist the stem 
is Bomanic, the suffi^x is, Greek. 
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Suffixes : Teutonic, Boiiakio, Gbeek. 

245. I. Nonix-foriixing, — We may classify the principal suf- 
fixes under the following headings : — 

(a) Denoting agent, doer, or one appointed to act : — 
Teutonic : — 


-er, -ar, -or (modem forms of A.S. -ere) : bak-er, do*er, li-ter, tail-or, 
London-er, law-y-fsr, saw-y-er. , - 

-nd {old emling of Fres. Part): ^Q~nd, friQ^nd, husba-«d. 

-Wright (^workman ) : wlieel-wrij^/iif, if&j-wrigM, daxi-torigliL 
-ther, -der (A.S. -dev ) : i&4her, hvo4her, dangh-^er, spi(n)-cZe?\ 
-monger (trader) ; fish-mowyer, ivoii-mongei\ coster-mc??.^^??’. 

Moynanic : — 


-or, -eur (Latin -or, -ator, French -eur) ; aggress-or, doct-or, 
aniat-tf?ir, emper-or, ceus-or, speciil-nj^oj’. 

ary, -aire, -ar, -eer, -ier (Latin -arms, -arts) : secvet-arg, million- 
fare, schol-ffr, voliuit-65r, cash-'i<?7', brigad-wr. 

-an, -ain, -en, -ian, -on (Latin -anus) : public-a?t, eapt-ftm, eitiz-c^i, 
gnard-m7^, sext-o?i. 

-ant, -ent (Latin, -ayitem, -enteni) : merch-nwiJ, tru-a?i^, ten-^l'.^l^5, 
combat-«-?iiJ ; stud-c7i^, rod-fi?i^, dii-cnt, 

-ate (Latin -atus, -atem) ; candid-ft^<?, magistr-aiSe, prim-o:f^. ■ 

-ee, -ey, -y (French from Latin -atus) : deput-y, attorn-f?y, 
grand“C<?, eraploy-(^. 

-ive, -ifi? (Latin -imis, Fr. -if) : fngit-m, mot-m ; plaint-?^, bail-i^i 
G7*eek : — 


-ist, -ast (Greek -ist-es, -ast-es) : soph- 2 *s^, art-'i5^, psalm-'j^^, botan- 
ist, nihil-?si5 ; enthusi-ffs^. 

-ot (Greek -ot-cs) ; patri-oi, zeal-o^, idi-o^, Iscari-oi{. ■ 

-ite, -it (Greek -it-es ) : Israel-t^e, ereni-i^e, herm-^^, Jesu-^^^. 

(5) Marking the Feminine gender : — 

Teutonic .* — 

-ster (A.S. -es-tre), -en (A.S. -en) : spin*s^er, vix-m (Fern, of 
‘‘fox”). 

Momanic : — 

-ess (Latin -ix. Late Lat. issa, French -esse) : testatr-'ice, shep>lierd-ess. 
Note.— In the words “snltau-cf,” “donn-f&,” the a is Italian. 

Greek 

-ine (Greek, in-e, French -ine ) : hero-me, czar-mO'. 

(c) Denoting patronymics : — 

Teutonic 


-ing: Yik-wg? k-^7'ig(A.S. cjn-mg), Biom-ing, Mann-m^. 

-kin: Peter-i"m (hence Per-Hn-), Sim-Hn (Simon-H^t), Wii-H^-s. 
-son ; Ander-so??., Golli^-s^??^, David-so^^. 
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Suffixes liaviag usually, not always, a depreciatory force : — 
Teutonic : — 

-craft; priest-c-J’ff/^, state-cm/iJ, witcli-cr^^iJ. 

-erel, -rel: mong-re^, dogg-erel, doti-erel^ wast-re^. 

-ling: bire-Zm^, ground-Zwi^, under-^fri^, world-Zf^ip^, weak-^m^. 
-monger : bailad-wor^^er, crotchet-'/we/ip-e-r, grievance-?? 20 '/i^t’r, 

-ster : trick-sfor, youiig-s^is?*, vhyme-ster, 

Romanic : — 

-ard ; cow-ard^ driink-fisrc^, slugg-cwi?, dot-ard. See also below (/). 
-aster: poet-ixs^er, eritic-fijsfer. 

(e) Diminutiyes (denoting smallness, endearment, contempt) : — 
Teutonic : — . 

-en (A.S. -en) : maid-e?i, cbick-m (from cock), kitt-^Tz. (from cat), 
-mg, -ling (A.S. -ing, -el+mg); i&vth-mg, tith-ing ; 'hive-ling, 
duck-irng, gos-ting, dQn:-ling. 

-kin (Dutch -ken) : dv-kin, nap-7<;m, Peter-X’m, or Per-7i;^?^. 

-ock, -k (A.S. -nc, c) ; bull-oc^, bill-oc^, stir-/j (little steer). 

-y, -ey, -ie (A.S. -ig) : bab-^, Tomm-?/^, Chari-^;?/, bird-^e, Iass- 2 A 
-el, -le, -1 (A.S. -el) : sack, satcb-<37 ; corn, kern-e7 ; scythe, sicW<? ; 
nave, nay-^j7 ; spark, spark-7«2 ; speck, speck-7e ; fow-7, hai-7, giv-l 
-erei, -rel (A.S. -er-hel) : cock-erel, mong-rel, dogg-erel (?) 

-ster (A.S. -es-tre) : tvick-ster, pun-sifer, young-^^er, rhyme- 5 iJcr. 
Jtomanic : — 

-aster (Lat. -aster, of. A.S. -estre ) : ole-aster, -^IX-aster, 

-ule, -le (Lat. -ulus) : pill-w^tf, sched-ule ; eiro-le (hence circ-ul-ar). 
-cule, -cle (Lat. -cu-lus, Fr. -cle) : ammal-c 2 ^ 7 < 3 , pinna-c7e. 

-el, -ie, -1, elle (Lat. -elliis ) : dams-e^, cast-7e, vea-7, hs^gak-clle, 
'^etmi-e-elU, umbr-e77uj, ’^iolon-o-ello (ItaL). 

-et, -ot, -ette (Fr. -et, Fem. -ette ; Ital. -etto ) : lock-eiJ, laTic-<?^ ; 

ball-0^ ; brun-e^i;^, cigar-ei^<? ; stil-e^^o. 

-let (Double suffix, -el+et) : brook-7ei5, riyu-7d, hdm-let, Q\xt-let 
-ito (Span, -ito) : negr-^i^o, mosqu-^’^o. 

Greek : — 

-isk (Gr. -iskos) ; aster-isk, ohel-isk. 

(/) Augmentatives (denoting greatness, or excess to a fault) : — 

Ro?}iaMC: — 

-ard, -art (Low Lat. -arclus) : druiik-<:!f.rd, ^z-ard, hvo^gg-art, 

-oon, -on, -one (Fr. -on, Ital. -one) : bail-co^t, flag-o?i, tromb-o??,< 3 . 

(g) Abstract suffixes (denoting act, state, quality, etc.) : — 
Teutonic : — 

-dom (A.S. d6m)i fvee-dom., mzxtjv-dom, eo^vl-dom, v:h-dom. 

“hood, -head (A.S. lidd) i ms.n-hood, priest-Zioot?, maiden-Aead 
-ing : learn-f?i.9» writ-ii?^, walk-mg', sleep-m^. 

-lock, -ledge (A.S. Idc) : wed-Zoc^, know-^e^e. 

-red (A.S. rid) : hsA-redi kind-red 
-ric(A.S. rice) I bisbop-rfc. 

-ness (A, S. -nis, -nes ) ; aloof-?iess, holi-^ee^. 
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yroT-ship, ovmex-ship. 

-ter^VetfA t'l} Hgh-<, sigh-t 

ter, -der (A.S. -ther, -der) : slaugh-^er, iaiigli-^er, mm-der, 
Momanic : — 

'' maTov-a^e, UmUtge. 

oinl ' tn-cd, snrviv-alf hestow-al. 

-ance -ence, -ancy, -ency (Lat. -anHa, ^mitia ) : dist-ancfi 
etztfc, gm^-ance, con.st-aw^ 2 /, VLVg-eney. . ^ ’ 

S W^^cccy, secre{t).c^, idiot-q/. 

^nn nil’ ^ lU\ ‘■esse) : servdce, exercdse, piw-m. 

fasli-2(3?i, suspic-zo?i, reIat-L«.. 

.?®“„ ^,T * J enjoy-mm<, fei-maa, attaeb-mOTt 

moay (Lat. -umixa, or -'inonmni) : pwsUmmaj, mati’i-wio?!?/ 

ry, -ery {Fi, -yzc, -enc;: shve-ry, trick-^ry, brave-n/. 

tvIllFt’ ’^“1° ‘ Iongi-fei&, magni-iiidef 

iZJ/T^l'^ ’ f‘' '^•^’ certain-t!/, frail-%. 

-ure (Lat._-Mra) : seiz-arc, oult-ttre, capt-jtrc, us-xn/. 

-y (Lat -^a, -mm): infam.- 2 /, stud-y, ] 5 erjiir-y. 

6 r?'eel’ .* — 

• optim-wm, enthusi-a-sm. 

-y iUi. -icij : moiiarcli-y, energ-y, sympath-y, 

(/i) Collective (denoting a collection, or the place of one) : 

Mommiie : — 

tf ® = f^-ade, colorni-o*, balustr-«a?e. 

= eott.ffi^«. 

w (Fr. -nt, -ene ) : tenant-r^/, rook-ory, geut-rv. 

dormit-ory, f^ct-ory, invent-on/. 

-ary (Lat. -amim ) : gtan-ary, libr-a»^, gloss-aj:^. 

(i) Miscellaneous suffixes, not included in the above :— - 

Teutonic : — 

shove with), girdde (a thin^ to tdrd 
shutWe (from stoi), hand-fc, thimb-I« 
Lnc^. (from setUe (from sit or set), bnnd-fr (from 

Loo'^ rTa^f"^' :™> ■’”“) = bloo-m (from hloto), doo-m (from do) 
oes-om (A.b ^esma). _ Random (Old Fr. rmidoa) is excluded. ' 

w' « (wefgh) ™g-o«> 

fare)F* ' ‘^rax-fare ; thorough-/a?-e, xiel-fare, ohaf/er (cheap 

-lock, -lie (plant ) : hem-lock, gar-lie. 

' home-sfemf, hed-stead, m-stead of, Hamp-sileW. 

-tree (nawn timber) : axle-tree, voodrtree. 

-ow, -w (A.S. -u, -we) I mead-ow, shad-oiei, etra-w. de-w. 

Bomanic : — 

'Sff J’’’- -“««) : popnl-ffics, terr-aca, pal-ace. 

-me, -m (Lat. -xnus ) : libert-fne, cous-w (Lat. eonsobr-iMMs). 
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-me, -m (Lat> 'ftien)i chaT-m, real-^^z- (Lat. regali-?R«'?fc). 

.0 (Lat. -us, -iwi ; Span, -o) : stndi-o, grott-o, incognit-o. 

-ere, -chre (Lat. -cru7n) ; sepnlch-c/ire, In-cre, 

'::.:(xnels : — ' , 

-on (Or. ‘On) : criteri-o??-, skelet-o?i, col-<9?j, phenomen-o??.. 

-ic, -ics (Gr. -ikos, -ilea) : log-itf, mus-jc, piiys-a^c.?, eth-fe 

246. II Adjective-forming: — 

{a) Possessing a of any kind : — 

■ Teutonic : — 

-ed (A.S. -d) *. wretcli-cc?, gift-ec?, fabl-6’f?, money*ef^, ragg-eci 
-en (A.S. -cii ) : wheat-e^z., gold-e^t, heatli-e?i, op-<?7i, wood-c?t. 
-ly(A.S. 4tG): god-Z?/, womaii-?2/j nian-/?/? love-^'^, god-Mu 
-some (A.S. -sum): toil-some, hand-same, whole-some, biix-om. 

-y, -ey ’(A.S. -ig) : might-?/, wood-?/, clay-e^, drear-y, an-y. 

Eommiic : — 

-al (Lat. -alis) : vit-a^, partial, inort-«^, comic-ixL 

-an, -ane, -ain (Lat. -anus) : pag-«?i, huni-em, hum-o^zze, cert-zzz?i. 

-ant, -ent (Lat. -mitem, -entem ) : dist-o^??zJ, abs-e?i^, pres~e?it. 

-ar, -ary, -arions (Lat. -ans, -arius ) : iun-ar, contr-o^?'?/, Yio-m-ioiLS. 
-esque (Lat. -iscm, Fr. -esqiie ) : pictur-es$'?ie, gvot-esque. 

-ile, -il, -eel, -le, -el (Lat. -ilis) : frag-7(/o, fra-?7, gent-^jc^, gent-^^?, 
hnm(b)-?o, cru-ol 

-ic, -iqne (Lat. -iciis, -iqims) ; rnst-?c, com-^o, mi-ique, ohViqm. 

-ine (Lat. -inus) : div-me, clandest-wze, infant-me. 

-lent (Lat. -le^item ) : posti-Unt, corpu-Zm^, Yio-lmt. 

(h) Possessing a quality in a high degree : — 

Teutonic : — 

-ful (A.S. -ful, Eng. -full)*. plenti-/w ?5 beaiiti/?i^, master-/?^?, 
Mojnmtic : — 

-ons, -ose (Lat. -osus ) : numer-ows, fam-o?4s, verb-oso. 

-The equivalent of these suffixes is seen from the fact that the 
same stem sometimes takes both forms — plentiful, plente-o?«5 ; beauti- 
ful, beaute-o?ts ; joy-/it^, joj-ous ; gra.ee ful, graoi-ous. 

(c) Possessing a quality in a slight degree ; hence sometimes 
used in a dex^reciative sense : — 

Teutonic 

-ish (A.S. -i$c) : pal-?sA, redd-^7i, ^voman-^s^ (fit for a woman, but 
not fit for a man), snapp-i^^, upp-'is/i, slav-?sA, baby-zsA. 

Romomic : — 

-ile : puer-i7fj (child-'i^A), inh,nt-ile (baby-is?i), serv-^7^3 (slav-isA). 

Rfotc . — The prefix sul- (Latin) sometimes means ‘^slightly ; as, 
sz^^-acid, tropica! (not quite tropical). 



i^V) Conveying an Active sense : — 

IhOmanic : — 

-ive (Lat. ~-wus) ; recept-ai’^, ; (capt-if^j is exceptional), 

►ory, -orioiis (Lat. -orius) : illus-o?*?/, c&n^^-orious, 

“fic (Lat. -jie-m) : terri-yw, honori-j^Cj beati-^c. 

{e) Conveying a Passive sense : — 

Uomanio : — ■ 

-able, -ibie (Lat. -5i'L!s) : laiigli-aMe,, eat-a5fc, ^di-ihUi QvedAUe. 
(/) Describing nation, sect, creed, etc. : — 

Tcvloiiic : — 

-ish, *cli(A.S. -isc) : Engl-M, Ir-ish, Span-iif/i, Fren-c/t. 

Rovtianic : — 

-an (Lat. -antes) : Rom-aji, Austri-a?i, Belgi-a?^ Chi’isti*a;?i, 

-ese (Lat. -ensis) : Chin-es<?, Siam-ese, Portngu-e 5 c. 

Greek : — 

-ite (Gr. 4t-es) : Israel-??56, Irvmg- 2 ^e, Carmel-^fo. 

(g) Miscellaneous suffixes, not included in the above : — 
Teutonic : — 

-th {otrler) : six-th, seven-th. etc. 

-teen, -ty (A.S. -Un, tig, ten) : thh-teen (3 + 10), (thirt.?5?/ 3 x 10). 
-ern (A.S. my an, to turn) : north-^ni, nortli-fir{u)-]y. 

-ward {direction) : ivo-toard, iav-ward, do\T[i-%ma'd. 

-tlier ( A. S. ^7ii3r, comp, degree) : o-tJier, fTiv^ther^ v?h%4her, ne- 25 /ier. 
-less {laithout) : faith-tess, shame-less, home-less. 

-most {superlative) : fore>?3ic?5^, in-most, ut-most. 


-fold {repeated) : t\YO-fbld, mani-fold, hundred->M. 

-ow, “W : call-ow, fall-oty, mell-oty, fe-^y, ra-2i?, slo-?t’. 

-fast {firm ) ; stead/^sL shame-faced (misspelt for fast). 

Mo manic : — 

-ior (Lat. comp, degree) : exter-ior, pr-'ior, super-ior. 

-monions (Lat. -monius ) ; eere-monious, sancti-mo9iiows, 

-pie, -Me (Lat. -plex, Fr. -pie, fold) : tri-ple, tve-hle. 

Grech : — 

-astic, -istic (Gr. -astikos, -istilcos ) : diV-astic, avt-istic. 

247. III. Verb-forming: — 

{a) Causative ; lienee forming Transitive verbs : — 
Teutonic : — 

-en (A.S. -en or -n) ; dark-m, sweet-ew,,Tengtb-0?t, lieigbt-e?^. 
Itomanic .* — 

-fy {haX. facto ) : magni-/?/, terri-/y, stnpe-/y. ■ 

Greek : — 

-ise (tbrougli Frencli -iser ) : galvan-^s^, brntal-fse, fertil-ise. 
Mte.-- 8 ome Prefixes are also used ,fpr tbe same purpose 
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TeiUomc. be-, as 5e-friend, 5^-calm, Se-niimb ; Itomanic im-, en-, as 
wji-peril, e/i-dear. 

(5) Frequentative, denoting frequency or continuance : — 
Teutonic : — 

-el, -le, -1 : cack-Z^, jost-Z<?, sniv-eZ (sniff), dra^-Z (draw). 

-er, -r : batt-^r (beat), spiitt-er (spout), gliram-cr (gleam). 

-k *. bar-Zj (bear), bear-Z;-en, liir-Z;, tal-/j (tell). 

{c) Other verb-forming suffixes : — 

Moinanio : — * 

-ate (Lat. -alum) : captiv-aZc, gradn-ate, Mtr-ate. 

-ish (Lat. -isc, Fr. -iss) : pun-M (piin-c/?,), per-isli, Rour-is/t. 

-esce (Lat. -esco, inceptive) : coahesce, acqui-esce. 

248. IV. Adverb-forming : — 

Tcutoiiic : — 

-ly (A.S. Uc-e, in a like way) : on-Zy, bad-Zy, dark-Zy, open-Zy. 

-ling, -long (A.S. linga ) ; head-Zo»^, dark-Zmg, side-Zo^ig. 

-meai (A.S. mM, a time) : piece-meaZ, ineb-m^^Z (Shakespeare), 
-wards (A.S. weard, direction) : hack-itrar^Zs. 

-wise (A. S. icis-ei manner) : like-^d?^s<?, other-m's<?. 

-way, -ways (A.S. weg, way) ; straight-^^Jfl^2/} al-vja^/s. 

-s, -ce (sign of Possessive) : need-s, twi-cc, back- ward-5, some-time-s. 
-n : whe-i^i, tbe-^i, the-7i-c^, (The n in often is an intruder.) 

-re : whe-?’<3, the-r(3, he-r^. 

-om(old Dative ending; cf. who-w, the-m, hi-m) : w'hil-om, seld-owi. 
-ther (direction) : whit-Z/ier, hi-Z/aer, hi-ZZier-to. 

— lYe have no Romanic or Greek suffixes for forming Adverbs. 
Pbefises : Teutonic, Eomanio, Greek. 

249. Teutonic Prefixes. — These have been distinguished 
into (a) Separable, and (h) Inseparable : — 

{a) BqyamUe ; i.e. capable of being used as separate words ; 
such as q/i5er-life, a-do (for at do), aZ-one (for all one), &y-path, 
foTe-CBB% forth -comingi fro -ward (for /rom- ward), m- sight, 
ojf-shoot, on-set, ont-let, through-iickQ.% ifo-gether, np-start, n?eZ-fare. 
Such words might be called Compounds (§ 237). These do not 
require further explanation. The four mentioned below are 
somewhat peculiar. 

Out-.— This sometimes gives certain verbs the sense of surpassing ; 
as owZ-live (to live beyond), owZ-vote (to defeat by votes), ont-vxm. 

Over-. — This sometimes denotes excess ; as over-eat (eat too much), 
o^'flr-sleep (sleep too long), oi?er-worked (worked too much). 

tTnder-.— This sometimes denotes deficiency, too little ; as mider^ 
fed, %mder-^aid^ nntZer-valued, nn<Zer-cooked. 

With-. — This denotes ‘^back/^ “against”; as wZi^-stand, with- 
hold^ with-dxav^, (“Drawing-room” means “wifch-dra wing-room.”) 
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(b) Inseimrahle ; i.e, not used as separate words: 

A- (oil, in ) : ft-bed, ei-siiore, a-jar, a-stir, ct-sleep, etc. 

A- (of, from) : a-down {off a down or hill), «-fresb, tf-kiii, o:-iiC'W. 
A- (Intensive) ; a-iise, a-waken, a{f)-fright, oj(c)-cursed. 

Al- {all ) : a/-oiie, l-one, aZ-most, a^-ready, a^-together. 

'&Q-{hy)i ( 1 ) Transitive force as Se-calm. (2) Intensive force; 
as 00 -smear. ^ (3) Forming adverbs or prepositions; as 5d-sides, he- 
fore. (4) Privative force in 5c-liead. 

prep. for ’0 : (1) Intensive ; as /or-bea.r, /or-Iorn. 
(J) 1 rivative ; as /or-bid, /or-get, /or-swear, fore-go (a bad spelling 
ior/o?’-go). The prefix /oro is quite distinct from /or. 

Gain (A.S. gegn, against) : gain-^ay, gain-^tn'vo (out of use). 

H- (Indef. article ‘*a/’ the ?i being wrongly detached) : ii-ewt 
an cu€), ii-iigget (for an ingot), %-iekname (for an eke-name), 

K- (J^egative prefix) ; ?i-or, 9i-either, ii-ay. 

Mis- {miss) : ??iis-take, mis-liap, mfs-deed, ??izs-triist, 

Twi- (A.S. Wt, double) : iSiovlight, iivi-ix, twi-ce, iwi-st 
Un- (A.S. wi-) : (1) Negative: ?/.?i-wise. (2) Reversal : «.?i-twist. 
(Ill “ -iwi-loose the un- is merely Intensive. ) (3) Up to : -ii?i-to. 

250, Eomanic Prej[ixes. — ^Tbe following are of frequent 
occurrence : — 

A-, ab-, abs- (from) : a- vert, i»&-use, a&-normal, c»& 5 -tam. 

Ad- (to) : ad-vioe, a6-breviate, cic-cent, ix/-fable, ag-gressor, «Mude, 
a?i-nex, ^«^-pear, iir-rears, ^i^s-sert, aif-tain. 

Ambi- (on both sides, around ) : amfi-iguous, ambAikon, 

Ante-, ^anti-, ant- (before) ; mi^^-cedent, aw^i-cipate, antAqiie» 

Bene- (well ) ; bene-^t, 5(S?i5-volent, 5c?i-ison. 

Bis-, bi-, bin- (tvjice ) : bis-cuit, bi-ped, bi-cycle, bi 7 i-ocnhi\ 

C^cum-, circu- (around) : a>c 2 im-stance, aVc 2 *-it, cirmim-ference, 
Cis- (o7z this side) : as-Alpine, on this side of the Alps. 

Con- {ivitli), conn- (Fr.) : coii-tend, college, com-pete, cor-rect, 
cmiii-sel, 6'01’1-temporary. 

Contra- (aga.v)isi), counter (Fr.) : contra-dxct, co 7 itra-et, cmii^cr-act. 
De- (dow7i, fro7n, astray ) : ifc-grade, e-part, ffe-viate. 

,, (Reversal) : merit, rZc-merit ; c?i-camp, ^<j-eamp. 

,, (Intensive): 6?e-liver, de-cioxe, de-fde, ff< 5 -fraiid. 

Dis-, di- (as^mder) : dis-tvact, 6?i$-miss, tffs-member, ifi-vulge. 

,, (Intensive) : dissever, dis-a.nmi], c^f-minish. 

,, (Reversal): en-chant, <fi5-enchant ; illusion, 6?'i>-il]usion. 

,, (Flegative) : ease, dis-ea.se ; honour, i^is-honoitr ; of/-ficult. 

Ex-, e-, extra- (o 2 ct) : cai-ample, e-lapse, ea’ilra-vagant, 

,, (loss of office) i ea-'-king, ea;-empress. 

In-, en-, em- (in) % m-ject, m-x>ute, ^r-ritate, e^i-elose, em:ploy. 

In- (not ) : ^?^-firm, ^7-literate, m-pious, t>-regular, i-gnorance" 
Inter-, enter- (aniong ) : wi^er-est, m^e^-lect, e?i^er-prise. 

Intro-, intra- (laithin ) : wi^ro-duce, injfm-tropical, wiiJr-inaic. 

Male-, mal- (badly ) : maife-volent, ma^e-faetor, mal-hAy. 

Mis- (Lat. minus, badly) ; ^?im-chance, mis-chief, mis-nomer^ 

Hon-, ne-, neg- (not ) : ?io?i-sense, ^^e-nte^, negAect* 
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Ob- {(ojdiiist) : oc-eur, o/*-fer, ( 9 ju-press, os-tensible, o-mit. 

Pen- ( Ljatin, almost ) : pen-insula, ultimate. 

Per- {through) : per-form, pe?‘-hax)S, pe^-liicid. 

,, {torong direction) : per- vert, per-jiir}", per-fidy, per-isli. 

Post- [after) : posi-seript, postpone, po.s^ern. 

Pre- (Latin jrrm, in front, before) : pre-occupy, pre-tend, pre-diot. 
Preter- (Latin, pr^g^er, beyond): yreter-mtiiral, jrretirr-ite. 

Pro-, por-, pur- (Latin, pro, /o?*, before) : pro-fess, po?ir-tray, por- 
trait, pnr-pose. 

Ee-, red- (bac7^) : re-fer, ro-nev’, reci-eem, red-iiudant 
Eetro- [backwards) : re^ro-cession, rei5ro-grade. 

Se-, sed- {apa-rt) : se-cret, ao-ciire, se-parate, seeMtion. 

Semi-, demi- [half) ; ser/w-circle, 'dcmi-god. 

Sub- {under) : Sii5-ject, suc-coiiv, si(f-fiee, siig-gQst, sim-mon, suy- 
pose, snir-render, stis-pend, sniS^-marine, (“under the sea’’)* 

,, (slightly) : sz6&-acid, 5z4&-tropieaL 

,, {(jf lower Tank) : A‘w&-jiTdge, 5w5-committee, siz-S-di vision. 
Subter- {under, secretly) : suUer-iwgQ. 

Super-, sur- {above) : sztper-fiuous, snr-face, s'zzr-vive. 

Trans-, tra- (across) : trans-mit, ^rans-gress, ?{m-duce, 

Tri-, tre- {three, thrice) : ifri-angle, iJri-nity, ^?’z-vial, irc-ble. 

Ultra- [beyond, excess) : -ztZta- marine, w^^r^-radical. 

Vice-, vis- (fnstead of) : vice-voy, m5-count. 

251. Greek Prefixes ; — 

AmpM- [on both sides) : a?np/M!-bioiis, am^^iAi-theatre. 

An-, a- icnot ) : a?t-arcliy, a?i-ecdote, a-pathy, «-theism. 

Ana- [again, bach) : ana-logy, o^?it&-lyse, cma- to my. 

Anti-, ant- {against) : anti-^odos, anti-’psctliy, azz^agonist. 

Apo-, aph- {from) : apo-logy, cspo-state, opo-stle, ap7i-orism. 

ArcM-, arch- [chief] : archi-toot, arc^-bishop. 

Auto- [self) : anto-czx, anto-gm'^h, aiith-oniio. 

Cata-, catb- [doion) : cato-raet, cath-odvol, c«i(-ecliism. 

Exa- [throitgh) : £?m-logue, dia-motov, dia-gnosis, 

Dis-, di- (in two) : dissyllable, di-phthong, di-lemma, 

Dys- (ill, badly) : dips-entery, dys-pep&ia, 

Ek-, ex- {out) : oo-stasy, ex-odus. 

En- (m) : OTt-tliiisiasm, m-phasis, oZ-lipsis. 

Eu-, ev- (well) : ozz-pliony, eu-logy, o'o-angelist. 

Epi-, ep-, epb- (on) : epi-iapb, op-och, op7t-emeral, op-isode. 

Hemi- (half ) : Aomi-sphere, AmZ-stich, 

Hyper- (above, beyond) : Apper-critical, hyper-bole. 

Hypo-, bypb- (undar) .i hypo-cvite, Aypo-thesis, hyph-eu, 

Meta-, meth-, met- (after) ; meta-phoi, meth-od, met-eoi, 

Mono:, mon- (single) : mono-poly, mo?t-arch, mo%-k. 

Pan-, panto- (all) : pan-omma, panto-mime, 

Para-, par- (beside) : para-ble, para-grapb, par-allel. 

Peri- (arou'^Td) : peri-od, pm-phrasis, pon‘-phery. 

Pro- (before) ; pro-gramme, pro-phet, pro-blem, 

Syn-. (loith ) ; syn-m, syMable, spm-bol, sym-pathy, az^-stem. 

Tri- (thrice ) : tri-pod, trisyllable. 
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Latin. 

AmM-, amb-iguous 
Ab-, ab-solute 
,.;'Ex -amine 

in-spection 

Semi-, demi', demi-god 
Super-, snper-vise 
Sub-, siib-staiitive 
Fro-, pro-portion 
Tri-, tri-angle 


252. Lat. mid Gr. equivalent PreJixeSy &^^lt nearly alike; — 

Greek. Mewnina. 

Ampbi", ainphi-bious On both sides 

Apo-, apo-logy From 

Eg-, ec-stasy Out of 

En-, Em-, em-phasis Into, in 

Hemx-, hemi-sphere Half 

Hyper-, hyper-bole Above 

Hypo-, hypo-thesis 
Pro, pro-phet Before or for 

Tii-, tri-pod Thrice 

253. G-eneral results, regarding the uses of Prefixes ; — 

{a) Pretixes denoting the undoing of something done : — 
Teutonic -: — 

un- : ' 2 i?i-bolt, wn-lock, ^«z-fold. 

Itomanic : — 

dis- : t^is-moiint, e^w-arm, d^fs-appear, <ffs-close, c^is-abuse. 
de- : c?e-odorise, tZe-pleto, cZc-camp, c?6’-throne. 

(b) Prefixes denoting a Negative, with one Sufiix : — 
Teutonic : — 
for- : /or-bid. 

un- : ?wi-happy, w??--safe, w??.-ready, 'M?i-certaiu. 

-less : hap-Zass, law-te, hope-^m, spot-^esa. 
n- : 9^-one, n-ever, ?i-or, ^j-either. 

Romanic : — 

ne-, neg-, non- : ^le-uter, ^zey-lect, woTi-sense. 
dis-, di- : £?i9-contented, rZi/-ficult, <^i/-fident, <5?'fs-lionoiU’. 
in- : m-human, fr-rational, ^m-moral, ifp-noble, ^'Wegible. 
ab- : a&-normal. 

Greek : — 

a-, an- : £i-patliy, a??.-arcby. 

(o) Prefixes indicating something good : — 

Teutonic : — 

well- : ^T^fare, 'w;^Z-conie, wZZ-bred, 

Romanic : — 

bene- : feevie-volent, 5e?ie-fit, &e%-ignant, 5e?i-ison. 

Greek : — 

eu-, ev- : ew-phoiiy, (jr-angelist. 

{d) Prefixes indicating something bad : — 

Teuto7iic : — 

mis- (fromm'ss); mfs-deed, m^s-take, wfs-hap. 

Romanic : — 

mis- (from minus ) : mis-dBXvj, wfs-use, mis-fortune, 
male-, mal- : waZe-factor, '?n«Z-ignant, meU-tresut. 

Greek : — 

dys-: fZy5-entery, <? 2 /^-pepsia. ■ . 
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I. Exercise on Worcl-Building. 

{a) 1. Supply the feniinine forms of suUcm, hero, testator, shepherd, 
spimier,fox. *2. Bvedk up mistrustfullg, 2 mwholesomeness into syllables, 
and show bow each syllable contributes to the meaning of the words. 
3. TThat are the suffixes in the following farthing, faremost, 

kmgdom, fatten, English, thirsty. 4. Reverse the meaning of each of the 
following words by adding a prefix : — happy, possible, rational, contented, 
ml id, noble, sense. 5. Give four examples of diminntive forms in English 
nouns. 6. Form adjectives from disaster, two, wheat, and adverbs from 
ga-y, holy, other, sonth, %oeek. 7. How are ^i-erbs formed {a) from nouns ; 
{b) from adjectives ; (c) from other verbs. Give two examples of each, and 
show the exact force of the change of the word. 8. By the use of a snffix, 
change each of the following nouns into an adjective, and give the force of 
each suffix : — sister, fame, quarrel, slave, silver. 9. What is meant by 
saying that the word bicycle is u hybrid ? Write words (one in each case) 
containing the following prefixes and suffixes ; — ante-, anti-, auto-, vice-, 
-ess, -ness, -ry, -km. {Oxford and Cambridge, Junior and Senior.) 

(b) 1. How are Compound verbs formed ? Write down ten Coirii3onnd 
verbs with different prefixes, giving the meaning of these. 2. Give the 
diminutive forms of stream, hill, dtich, lass ; and the meaning of the pre- 
fix in each of the following words i— mischance, importunate, retrospect, 
subterfuge, constant. 3. Why is co-temporary an incorrect form ? What ‘ 
difierent forms do cum, in, ad, inter, j3cr assume in composition ? 4. Write 
down suffixes employed to denote (1) the agent, (2) diminution, (3) gender. 
5. Give with examples three affixes (suffixes) of Latin origin, by which 
Abstract nouns in English are formed. 6. Give the exact force of the 
following prefixes and affixes (suffixes) : — m&uhood, spins/fer, tiresome, 
sparkfe ; misgive, /orget, Setrbth, wnocent. 7. What is the force of the 
prefixes in the words impossible, except. From what languages are they 
respectively taken ? Write down three other examples of the use of each 
of these prefixes. 8. Explain -the meaning of the following prefixes, and. 
write words formed by means of them : — un~, ante-, hi-, circum-, inter-. 
9. Give (i.) three prefixes of Latin origin, and (ii.) three noun suffixes ; 
and by examples show what effect they have upon words in which they 
are introduced. [Preceptors', Second and Third Classes.) 

(c) 1. Give the different ways of forming adverbs in English. 2. Ex- 
plain the force of the syllables in italics in the following words : — spinster, 
headlong, twenty, improper, hillock, eldest, kingdom, besprinkle. 3. In 
the following words what is the force of the parts printed in italics ? — 
around, nnmero?^.?, aloud, governesses, recite, English, Italian. 4. I\Ien- 
tion two ways in which dbstrewt nouns can be formed from common nouns, 
and give two examples of each. 5. What is meant by diminutives and 
augnientatwes. Illustrate by examples the suffixes used in tlie formation 
of such words. 6. What are compound adjectives ? Give th,ree examples. 

7. Give the meanings of the following Latin Prefixes, and illustrate each 
by two English words — ah-, bis-, con-, non-, pro-, se-. 8. Give the 
meanings of the following prefixes, and two instances of the use of each : — 
in-, per-, dis-, re-.. {Preceptors', Second and Third Classes.) 

(d) 1. Say what you know about the Feminine endings in vixen, 
spinster, duchess, baxier, margramne, infanta, and testatrix. 2. Mention 
six English Inseparable prefixes j and give two examples of words formed 
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with each of tuem.^ 3. Wliat is the force of the prefix ?«e<IismaTed, 
»?.v..s*lay. Jtyr^ive, wUhstand, prefix, err^mvagaiit, postpone, super- 

Kcnptiun, anarchy, e/n'taph, pm'meter ? 4. Give the meaning of the 

loJowmg prefixes (with two examples- in each case), and stale which 
are iLnghsh (Teutonic) arid which Latin : — he-, <yovi,-, for-, gain-, in-, pro-, 
re-, wiiii-, ^ 5. Give the derivation and meaning of eaeli of the following 
sufiixesj with two examples of each -a?rt or -art, fy, -Hn, -ock, -ous, 
-sier, -hide. 0. Give the meaning and function of the following 
suloxes ; and state wiiether they are added to nouns, or verbs, or adjec"- 
tives -lock, ~m, -red, -th&r, -s, -ward, 7. Give examples of the 

xoUo'wmg suffixes, and state their derivation and their meaning 
-kui, -hj, -tude, -let, -ous, -fy, -ise. S, Explain with examples the force 
ot tlie ^following prefixes and snffixes :-^be-,/or-, with-, cata-, intro-, -der, 
-nd, -snip, -eer, -le, -nient. 9. Give the origin and ineaniiig of the ]>refix 
in each oi the i oil owing w^ords : — atfvent, coj^L-adict, jiirlonn /t'/(percritical, 
!.nto-pose, mistake, reopen, iraiKmarme, «aldnd, wafetaud." 10. Give 
the meamiig and derivation of the suffixes (distinctly specifymg these) of 
the following words : laisdom, bounty, slavish, clayey, wcri'ship, hlacJmess, 
longitude, sepulchre, strengthen, gamble, 11. Explain the force of the 
termination in any five of the following ; — oxen, vixen, maiden, holden, 
wooden, ognn, often. 12. With what different suffixes, and derived from 
what sources, do we form Abstract nouns ? Give one or two exam Dies of 


{a) Teutonic suffixes .*■— 

Dearth, dearness. 

Drought, dryness. 

Hardness, hardihood. 
Sleight, slyness. 

(6) Bomanic suffixes 
Acquitt-ance, acquitt-al. 
Appar-it-ion, appear-anee. 
Benefaction, benefic-ence. 
Committ-al, commission. 
Compos-lire, compos-it-ion. 
Content-ment, content-ion. 
Continu-ance, continu-at-ion, 
Creat-ure, creat-ion, 
Degener-at-ion, degener-ac-y. 
Depart-ment, depart-ure, 
Destin-y, destin-at-ion, 
Dispos-al, dispos-it-ion. 
Eject-ment, eject-ion. 
Expos-ure, expos-it-ion. 
Pixt-ure, fix-ity. 

A.S.C.E- 


Sloth, slowness. 

Truth, trueness (truism, Gr,). 
Witness, wisdom. 


Pract-ure, fraction, frag-ment. 
Impost-ure, impos-it-ion. 
Impress-ment, impress-ion. 
Intim-at-ion, intim-ac-y. 
Luxur-y, luxur-i-ance. 
Observ-anee, observ-at-ion. 
Post-ure, posit-ion. 

Propos-al, propos-it-ion. 
Protest-er, protest -ant. 
Serv-i-tude, serv-ice. 
Signific-ance, signific-at-ion. 
Stat-nre, stat-ion. 
Tempera-ment, tempera-ture. 
Yac-aney, vao-at-ion. * 
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(c) Bomanic and Teutonic suffixes : — 

Appropriate-sess, appropriat-iou. Ingenii-ity,^ ingenu-ous-ness. 
Apt-sess, apt-i-tiide. Jiist-ness, just-ice. 

Close-ness, clos-ure. Lax-ity, lax-ness. 

Complete-nesSj complet-ion, Pall-or, pale-ness. 

Direct-ion, direct-ness. Proced-iire, proceed-iug. 

Distiuct-iiess, distinct-ion. Quiet-ude, quiet-ness. 

Bxact-ness, exact-ion. Reiniss-ness, remiss -ion. 

False-liood, fals-ity, false-ness. Secnre-ness, secnr-ity. 

Human-ity, liurnane-ness. Till-age, til-tii. 

(d) Greek mid Bomanic suffixes : — 

Barbar-ism, barbar-ity. Formal-ism, formal-ity. 

Commiiii-ism, commun-ity. Yulgar-isni, viilgar-ity. 

Fatal-ism, fatal-ity, 

{e) JVrite a sentence showing the difference of meaning^ if any, in 
each word of each of the following jpaArs of adjectives : — 

Beneficial, beneficent. Judicial, judicious. 

Ceremonious, ceremonial. Luxurious, luxuriant. 

Childlike, childish. Masterly, masterful. 

Comic, comical. Momentary, momentous. 

Comprehensive, comprehensible. Notable, notorious. 

Congenial, congenital. Official, officious. 

Contemptible, contemptuous. Ordinal, ordinary. 

Continual, continuous. Permissive, permissible. 

Corporate, corporal. Politic, political. 

Credible, creditable. Popular, populous. 

Definite, definitive. Respective, respectful. 

Dramatic, dramatical. Reverend, reverent. 

Elemental, elementary. Sanatory, sanitary. 

Exceptional, exceptionable. Sensitive, sensible. 

Expedient, expeditious. Sensual, sensuous. 

Godlike, godly. Silvery, silvern. 

Illusive, illusory. Spirituous, spiritual. 

Imaginary, imaginative. Temporal, temporary. 

Imperial, imperious. Tragic, tragical, 

Industrial, industrious. Transitory, transitional. 

Ingenious, ingenuous. Verbal, verbose. 

Innocent, innocuous. Virtual, virtuous. 


CHAP, XV 
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5?'^ K^otiye was merely to get some m 07 iey, 

IQ* 5^^ P<^sition was heyo7id all hope of improvement 
i J^ianners are more like those of a wotm^i than of a num. 

1 ff* ^ 07te who takes 7io trcnthle about Ms work. 

: 15. His style is 

! 16. B.Qi)^ indhiedioJhidfatilL 

' 1C* ^ he 

I in pi'ol)lerii is one which is never Ukdy to he solved » 

j iy. His character has an evil repwiation, 

. opium is likely to do 7 nuch m jtiry, 

i -i. riiat impression is too vivid ever to be effaced. 

. U7iahle to pay his debts. 

\ 23. This was the origmal pattern or onodd of the work. 

; 24. \ oil will never find r/. remedy for all diseases. 

! 2o, Some animals are 7i'Uho7Lt a 7 iy haekhone. 

I 26. A remedy to co^mteract the effects of poison is needed. 

2/. Both fell at the sa77ie rao 7 mnt. 


lY. To each word given helotv add some Abstract suffee:- 
Serve, coward, right, grand, err, miser, apt, victor, '\crid, 


- ' ^ C-— -'j cipo, MtJLur, acrid, just, 

merchant, tnek, pass, seize, try, judge, compel, admit, patron, repent 
regent, bankrupt, accurate, poor, rely, captive, fragile, facile, felon, sole' 

assist, scarce, secret, defy, father, real. ' ’ 


Y, To each word given below ^ add some Dimpmtive svffx : 

Animal, code, pouch, brook, poet, cigar, vase, lance, globe, mode, pill 
bill, car, cellar, statiie, part, song, sign, table, home, wagon, Inimp, pWk! 
maid, cut, lamb, hill, change, bird, lad, scythe, corn. 

YI. Distmguish the se7ises of age ” in the followmg : 

Herbage, hermitage, courage, postage, breakage, personage. 

YII. Describe the uses of “ en ” in the following' : 

Maiden, flaxen, vixen, fatten, drunken, kitten, alien, rotten, golden 
oxen, haven, ° ’ 

YIII Explain the senses of '‘sub-’’ and “re” in the followmg: 

^ {a) Sub-terranean, sub-montane ; {h) sub-acid, sub-tropical : (c) sub- 
judge, sub-deputy ; [d) remark, re-mark. 

IX. hhoio the differences of meanmg implied in the folhioimg 
words by the prefix “ non- ” and the prefix “ in ” or “ un- 

Xon- active, inactive; (&) non-effective, ineffective: (c) non- 
Chnstian, uuchristian ; {d) non-professional, unprofessional, 

X. ^ SejMTate the stem from the affixes {prefixes or suffixes) of the 
following words, and the affixes f 7 'om each other : — 

XJndenominationalism, valetudinarian, unsophisticated, renegade, in- 
strumentality, disproportionate, talkativeness, protestantism, absenteeism 
accidentally, miscreant, indentures, intoxicate, interest, intellectual, 
demonetise, telephone, introspection, captivate, insignificant, homo- 
geneous, inaccessible, procedure, likelihood., 





PAET IL— STUDIES AND EXEECISES 
SUBSIDIAEY TO COMPOSITION. 


254. Fnnctiiation divides one , sentence or one part of a 
sentence from another, to help the reader’s eve. Much con- 
fusion is caused by using wrong stops, or by putting them in 
wrong places, or by leaving them out where they are wanted, 
or by putting them in where they are not wanted. Punctua- 
tion is therefore an important element in written composition.^ 

To take a very simple example, there is a vast difference in 
meaning between the two following sentences : — 

May I be promoted ? 

, May I be promoted ! 

And this difference turns, not upon the grammatical construc- 
tion, nor upon the order of the -words, nor (if the sentences are 
read aloud) upon the modulation of the voice, but solely on the 
punctuation. 

255. The names and forms of the different points, stops, or 
marks are the following ; — 

Comma, indicated by , Note of exclamation, indicated 

Semicolon, indicated by ; by 1 

Colon, indicated by ■ : Brackets, indicated by ( ) or [ ] 

Full stop or period, indicated by . Dash, indicated by - — 

Note of interrogation, indicated Hyphen, indicated by ^ - 

})y ? Inverted commas, indicated 

Apostrophe, indicated hy ^ hy ’’ 

^le Comma. 

256. The shortest pause in the sense or voice is represented 

148 , ' ■ . 
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]jy a comma. 

Ibl lowing ; — 

(a) Between nouns or pronouns in apposition ,* as — 
Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Macedon. 

(h) Between words of the same Part of Speech : — 

A <lu]i, heavy sound was heard, (Ad^'edwes.) 

Greece, Italy, and Spain are peninsulas of Europe. {JVoiiUs,) 

U e should live soberly, prudently, and industriously. {Jdcnrhs.) 
bteam ])rope]s, elevates, saws, prints, threshes, etc. {Verbs,} 

(c; After the Nominative of address : — 

_ 1- lieuds, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears, 

\dj Before and alter an absolute construction, or before and 
after words interpolated in the middle of a quotation : 

The sun having set, we all went homo. 

“ Leave the room,” said he, “and do not come back.” 

[e) When words of the same class or rank go together in 
pairs, each pair is separated by a comma : — ^ 

By night or by day, at home or abroad, asleep or awake, he is a 
constant source of anxiety to his parents. 

(/) After an adverbial phrase at the commencement of a 
sentence. (Here, however, the use of the comma is optionaL) 

In fact, his poetry is no better than prose. 

^ (g) Before and after a participial phrase, provided that the 
said phrase might be expanded into a sentence, and that the 
participle is not used in a merely qualifying sense : — * 

Caesar, having defeated the Gauls, led his army into Britain. 

(Here “ having defeated ” means “ after he had defeated.”) 
Conyinced of the accuracy of his facts, he stuck to his opinion. 
(Here “convinced” means “because he was convinced.”) 

But when the participle merely qualifies the noun as an 
adjective would do, no comma need be used : — 

A dog lying asleep on a public road is likely to be run over. 

A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 

(h) Explanatory phrases are separated by commas : — 

The field was oblong, 60 yards in length, 40 in breadth. 

(t) Before and after a Qualifying Infinitive (§ 126), when 
this is. used in an explanatory or parenthetical sense 

I am, to tell you the truth, thoroughly sick of work. 


Its chief uses in a simple sentence are tiie 
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(j) To introduce the words actually or apparently used by a 
speaker. The sentence so quoted must begin with a capital : — 

What I say unto you, I say unto all, _ Watch.— iW'ii/* Tcstammit 

The question is, What shall we do with it ? 

(/c) To mark the omission and save the repetition of a verb : — 
My regiment is bound for India ; yours, for Gibraltar. 

257. {ch} In a compomid sentence the co-ordinate clauses, 
when expressed at Ml length, are separated by a comma : — ■ 

His vanity is greater than his ignorance, and what he lacks in 
knowledge is supplied by impudence. 

But when the two sentences are not expressed at full length 
and have the same Subject, the comma is not used : — 

I made haste and caught him. 

I took up a stone and threw it at the mad dog. 

(/;) If no conjunction is used between Co-ordinate clauses, 
these must be separated either (l) by a comma, when they are 
short, or (2) by a semicolon, when they are long : — 

(1) Steam propels, elevates, lowers, pumps, drains, pulls, etc. 

(2) Between fame and true honour there is much difference ; the 

former is a blind applause ; the latter is an internal and more 
silent homage. 

258. In complex sentences the following are the main 
rules regarding the use of commas : — 

(а) A Noun-clause is not separated by a comma from the 
word to which it stands in grammatical relation : — 

It is generally allowed that the art of teaching is difficult. 

No one knows when he will come. 

His pardon depends upon whether he will confess his fault or not. 

But two or more Noun-clauses must be separated by commas, 
when they stand in the same relation to the same word : — 

No one knows when he will come, or wffiether he will come at all, 
or whether he is even alive. 

Who he was, or why he, came, or what he intends to do, will all be 
found out in time. 

(б) An Adjective-clause is not separated from its noun or 
pronoun, unless it is rather lengthy ; — 

The mail we saw yesterday has come again to-day. 

The man, idho reflects carefully before acting, is more likely to be 
successful than one, who thoughtlessly takes a leap in the dark. 

(c) An Adverb-clause is separated from the Principal clause : — 
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He will succeed, because he worlvS hard. i 

I ^vill gladly do this, if I am allowed. | 

The comma is never omitted, unless the Adverb-clause is 
either very short or is expressed elliptically : — 

He likes you better than me. | 

Send me word before you start I 

Insert comnias, where 7iecessarij, in the following sentences : — 

The t’iple alliance consists of Germany Austria and Italy. My son 
so far from being blamed for his conduct was commended and even 
rewarded. The roof of the house having caught fire the inmates fled and 
reiuained outside the house until the fire was put out. Towns villages 
and hamlets were all alike attacked vdth the epidemic of cholera. I shall 
be happy to make the attempt that you speak of if I am permitted. 

From morning till noon from noon to evening from evening to midnight 
this same grief never leaves him. Early this morning when we had Just 
left the house we met the man that we had been looking for. He found 
as I expected he would that the house he had lately purchased was a bad 
one. What was the cause of so much grief to him was never Imowa to 
any of us. I hope my friend that you will come and spend at least a week 
with us. He has now gi’own so old that he spends most of his time in 
sleeping taking liis food or sitting in an easy chair. I remain my dear sir 
yours faithfully William Matthews. I shall not leave home for business 
unless you set the example. Example as the proverb says is the sincerest 
form of precept. To tell you the plain truth I should be glad to retire 
from business altogether considering that I am now past sixty years of age 
and have a son to succeed me. The boatman shouted to a man on shore 
thro%v out the rope. A snake sleeping in the grass will bite if any one 
treads upon it. The prisoner having been convicted of the crime of which 
he was accused must make up his mind to suffer the penalty. The 
Iniilding is a noble structure of red brick and comprises a reading-room a 
library a room for writing letters and a room for refreshments. It is quite 
true that this fine building was erected by private subscriptions. In fact 
of all that was subscribed L. gave the largest amount in cash but M. 

■was not less liberal because he gave the land on which the biiilding was 
erected. A dog barking at nothing is a nuisance. 

The Semicolon. 

259. A Semicolon indicates a longer pause than one 
indicated by a comma. Its chief uses are as folio w^s : — 

(a) To separate longer Co-ordinate clauses (see § 257, 5). A 
longer pause gives greater emphasis to each clause in the series, 
as it gives the mind more time to dwell on each of them 
separately : — 

Honesty^ of purpose in worldly affairs has many advantages over 
deceit. ^ It is a safer way of dealing with men ; it is an easier 
mode of despatching business ; it inspires men with greater 
confidence ; it acquires more and more .confidence in itself, 
while deceit becomes more and more diffident. 

• 
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(5) To divide clauses, wliicli are connected by some Alterna- 
tive or some Illative conjunction. (Plere a greater pause is 
needed, because the mind requires a little more time to per- 
ceive the alternative or the inference.) 

I met him as he was leaving his house ; otherwise I should not have 
known where he lived. 

I refused to do what he asked me to do ; for I was convinced that 
' he had been misinformed of the facts. 

The Colon, 

260. Colon : The main uses of the colon are the follow- 
ing : — 

(i?) To introduce a sentence in continuation or in explaziation 
or ill confirmation of a previous one : — 

Strive above all things, in whatever station of life you may be, to 
preserve health : there is no happiness in life without it. 

(h) To introduce a quotation : usually followed by a clash : — 

Then Peter stood forth and said : — Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons, '’ etc. 

(c) To introduce or to sum up a series of Co-ordinate clauses. 
Here, too, the colon is followed by a dash : — 

You must now hear what I have to say about the uses of iron : — we 
sleep on iron ; we travel on iron ; we float on iron ; we plough 
the fields with iron ; we shoot with iron ; we chop down trees 
with iron : — in fact, there is scarcely anything that we can do 
without the help of this wonderful metal. 

(d) To introduce an enumeration of particulars : — 

Send me the following articles : — a pen, a brush, a pencil, a port- 
folio, and some fine-pointed nibs. 

Insert commas^ colons^ or semicolons^ ivhere necessary, in the 
following sentences : — 

1, According to an old belief if a sick man sneezes it is a sure sign 
of recovery but when a man is going on a journey or about to commence 
some business should any one about him sneeze the sneeze indicates that 
the object in which he is interested will not be accomplished. 

2. In Borne the army was the nation no citizen could take office unless 
he had served in ten campaigns. 

S. The drill was unremitting at all times so long as a man continued to 
be a soldier wbeii the troops were in winter quarters sheds were erected in 
which the soldiers fenced with 'is words buttoned at the points or hurled 
javelins also buttoned at the points at one another. 

4. The Carthaginian army wa$ composed entirely of mercenary troops 
Africa Spain and Gaul were their recruiting grounds and these countries 
were an Inexhaustible treasmry of warriors as long as the money which 
the recruits received as pay dM, not run short. 
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Tlic Full Stop or Period, 

261. The Full Stop or Period indicates the close of a com- 
plete sentence. The sentence following must invariahlj be 
commenced with a capital letter. See §'271 (1). 

The full stop is also used after abbreviations ; as., A.I). (for 
Anno Domini) ; B.L. (for Bachelor of Law) ; Bart (for Baronet) : 
tlie Hon. (for the Plonourabie). 

But if the last letter is given, the stop is sometimes not nsed ; 
as. Dr Jones, Mr Clark, Mrs Jones, Messrs Scott and Sons. 

Inverted Cortiriias, 

282. Inverted Commas are used for indicating the 
beginning and end of a quotation, or of the actual W'ords used 
by a speaker : — 

The comiciilors stood up, and with one voice exclaimed "'Deatii 
before dishonour.” 

“Wine is a mocker/’ said the wise king. 

To introduce a quotation within a quotation, a single comma 
is used at either end : — 

“ What did they say to yon ? inquired the man. 

“They gave me,” he answei'ed, “strict orders, 'That gate is not 
to be opened under any circumstances whatever.’ ” 

Pnsert any stops or marks needed in the following : — 

1. While I was still w'ondering at my sudden deliverance a man came 
suddenly forward and said my good sir there is nothing to be surprised at 
I was sent here to find you and rescue you from these robbers well I have 
succeeded in finding you and so I have accomplished what I was sent ibr. 

2. Whenever you hesitate about beginning to do something which must 
be done eventually remember the maxim a, thing begun is half done. 

Note of Exclamation* 

263. A Mote of Exclamation , is ' used after words or 
sentences which express emotion : — 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle I I am dis- 
tressed for thee, iny brother Jonathan ! 

Land ahead 1 ” shouted the delighted crew. 

The Apostrophe, . 

264. The Apostrophe is inserted to show that some letter 
or letters have been omitted : — . ■ 

The Hon’ble (for Honourable) ; e’en (for ewA) ; ’tis (for it is) ; ta’en 
(for taken) ; don’t (for do mi)} shan’t (for shall not); won’t 
(for will not) ; tho’ (for though) pan ox’s- head (for oxes head) ; 
.and all other instances of the Possessive, case. 
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Note of Interrogation. 

265* A Note of Interrogation is used after sentences wiiicli 
ask questions. The sentence following must be commenced 
witli a capital : — 

Where was he born ? When did he die ? 

Insert the prqper sto^s and cajpitalsy where necessary^ in the 
follotmig sentences : — 

Whats the matter Thomas ist that old pain of yours again no its not 
that at all said he but something a good deal better would you believe it 
ray poor old uncle is dead and he has left me five thousand pounds that 
was very good of him she replied but its come too late why he inquired 
because she answered you are now old and broken in health what a pity it 
is that he did not die twenty years ago or give you the money while he 
was still alive. 

Dashes. 

266. The Dash has five main uses 

(a) To mark a break or abrupt turn in a sentence : — 

Here lies the great— false marble where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

(1) To mark words in apposition or in explanation : — 

They plucked the seated hills with all their loads — 

Rocks, waters, woods— and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. — Paradise Lost. 

(c) To insert a parenthesis. Here two dashes are required. 

At the age of ten — such is the power of genius — he could read 

Greek with facility. 

(d) To resume a scattered subject : — 

Health, friends, position,— all are gone. 

(e) To indicate a hesitating or faltering speech : — 

I— er— I — that is, — I don’t care. 

Brachets. 

267. Brackets are used like a couple of dashes in (c), as just 
explained, for inserting a |)areiithesis, which may be either a 
sentence, or a phrase, or a word. There is no difference in use 
between [ ] and (), g 255. 

At the age of ten (such is the power of genius) he could read Greek. 

I gave ail I had (twopence) to that noble cause. 

The Hyphen. 

268. A Hyphen is used for joining the parts of a compound 
word ; as ‘‘ bathing-place.'* It is a shorter line than the Dash. 

A hyphen is also used to indicate syllabic division (see § 247) ; 
as ‘‘for-mer-ly,** 
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Insert a dash^ a hyphm, or hrackeU,, wherever necessary^ in the 
following sentences^ and add any other appropriate stops : — 

Eiiglau<l and Bussia the two greatest empires on the face of the earth 
have no real cause for enmity. I could tell you ail about my but perhaps 
you have heard enough by this time. My dog such is the power of 
jealousy attacked its rival whenever they met. This is very uphill work. 
If you rend without spectacles and I believe you can be so good as to read 
out to me the contents of this letter. When I took my degree and this 
was t-wolve years ago I had good prospects before me. I will never but 
I hoed not finish loy sentence for you know already what 1 was 
■ tO"Say..' ■■ ■ 

Diwresis, 

269. Diuresis (separation) consists of tw'o dots placed over 
the second of two vowels, to show that the two vowels are to be 
sounded separately : — 

Cooperation = co-operation. 

Asterisks, 

270. Asterisks denote that some words or clauses have been 
omitted ; — 

The Jews * had to pay heavy taxes to the Norman kings. 

to use Gapntal Letters, 

271. Capitals are used as follows : — 

(1) With the first letter of a sentence following a full 
stop : — 

She adopted the boy and gave him an Egyptian name. He was 
educated as a priest and became a member of the University of 
Heliopolis.— R eade, Martyrdom of Man, p. 185. 

(2) With the first letter of a sentence following a note of 
interrogation : — 

Who could disprove the evidence of a tradition % He made no 
secret of his design ; it was to drive the Phce.nician strangers 
out of Africa. — R eads. 

(3) With the first letter of proper names, and with that of 
all adjectives derived from proper names : — 

England, English. Japan, Jai)anese. Milton, Miltonic. 

When an adjective formed from a proper name has come 
into such general use that no one thinks of its origin, it is written 
without a capital : — as a hansom cab. 

(4) With the first letter of a, common or abstract noun, when 
the thing denoted by the noun is personified 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

But Melancholy marked him for her own. — G- eay. 


gOUi; 
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(5) Vvitli tlie fii’st letter of tlie names of montliSj tlie 
da vs of a week, and tlie names of liolidays, seasons, or 
festivals : — • 

He arrived on August 16th and left on the following Saturday. 
Good Eriday. , Christmas. Lent. A Bank Holiday. 

(6) With the first letter of titles of honour or office, and in 
addressing any one as Mr. or Mrs. : — ■ 

The First Lord of the Treasury. The Coinmander-in- chief. The 
Prime Minister. The Colonial Secretary. 

Similarly, when letters are used instead of whole words to 
represent titles, the letters are written with capitals : — 

-M.A. (for blaster of Arts). M.D. (for Doctor of Medicine). 

(7) With the first letter of a descriptive noun or adjective 
used as a kind of surname or additional name ; — 

Aristides the Just. Herod the Great. Charles the Fat. William 
the Conqueror. Edward the Confessor. Henry the Fifth. 
Edward the Seventh. 

(S) With the first letter of the name of the Deity or any 
person of the Trinity, or of a pronoun that stands for any such 
name : — ■ 

Trust in Providence. In all tliy ways acknowledge Film, and He 
will direct thy paths. 

(9) With the pronoun and with the interjections “0^"' 
or “Oh’^ and Ah 

(10) With the first letter of every line of poetry : — 

Only the pure and virtuous soul 
Like seasoned timber never gives ; 

And though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. — H eebeet. 

(11) With the first letter of a speech or sentence quoted in 
the Direct form : — 

Another of the disciples said unto him, “Lord, let me first go and 
hmy my father. But Jesus said unto him, “Follow me, and 
leave the dead to hury their dead/’ 

(12) With the first letter of a technical term : — 

Kate . — When a technical term is first introduced and defined in a 
treatise, it is usual to print the first letter of every such term in 
a capital. As the work proceeds, the use of the capital may be 
continued or not at the option of the writer. 

(13) With the first letters of titles of books, poems, chapters, 

and magazines, and of words expressing some great historical 
event : — ' . . . 
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The Dai] Y Telegraph. Tlie Baily Express. The Ancicrit !3TlarIiK:‘r. 
llie jS Oman Conquest. The Bevlval of Learning. 

(14) In the saiiitatioii of a letter the words sir or rnadam^ 
lord or lad^^ are capitalised, as in — 

My dear Sir. Dear Sladam. Jiily Lord. My Lady, 

When to Underline a JVord. 

272, Fses of Ilnderlmiiig or Italics* — When %ve draw a 
single line nnd<Br a word or ’words in writing, this is inicnided 
to have the same effect on the eye and mind of the reader as 
that which a printer indicates by italics. 

There are three uses of underlining or italics : — 

(1) To give particular emphasis to some word or words : — 

If we were reading such words aloud, -we should lay stress on thorn 
with the voice, i.c. we should utter them more loudly ."more distinctly, 
and more slow!}?'. In reading a hook out to an audience, or in conver- 
sation, it adds much to the elfect to throw more stress of voice upon 
the _ more important words. But in written composition we should 
a\'oid the practice of frequent underlining, and rely more on the posi- 
tion of the tvords and the elearnes.s of the language. 

(2) To indicate the name of a book, of a part of a book, or 
of a newspaper : — 

Have you seen the TeUgra^ih office ? 

I am well acquainted with TJie Ancient Mariner. 

If the words italicised above were not underlined in writing, the 
sense of both sentences would be entirely different from what it is. 

(3) To indicate that the -word or words used are foreign : — 

I have studied this subject ad nauseam. (Latin.) 

We shall meet him en route. (French.) 

"We must point out, however, that though it is a very common prac- 
tice to use foreign words (especially French and Latin ones) in English, 
it is vei*y much better to shun the use of such words altogether. It 
would J-)e quite as easy to say : have studied this subject, till I am 

sick of it ; ‘MYe shall meet him on the way,” 

Exercises on §§256-272. 

Bemom redmidancies and supply deficiencies of stops, vAierever 
they may occur in the following sentences ; correct errors, wherever 
you find any ; and supply the necessary capitals : — 

(a) Freceptord Third Class Examination. 

1* useful indeed said, the man come yon had pinched and ground me 
down for some years before that but 1 had, served you faithfully up to 
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that time in spite of all your dogs usage had i ralph made no reply- 
bad i said the man again you had had your wages rejoined ralph and had 
done your work — June 1889, 

2. at iavSt calling serjeant thompson aside i asked him am i too old 
to be accepted in Johns place why i dont know said he you are rather 
old to be sure but yet money may do much i put the money into 
thompsons hand and said jack you are free i will go in your stead — 
Xrnas 1889. 

3. it is not unlikely that your highness will one day command your 
governor to show you some of our productions to which he will answer 
for I am informed of his designs by asking your highness where are they 
and what is become of them and pretend it is a proof that there never 
were any because they are not then to be found not to be found who has 
mislaid them your highness will exclaim— Xmas 1895, 

4. The pass of thermopylse was favourable to the greets for the 
Persians could not avail themselves of their superior numljers xerxes 
sent messengers to leonidas king of sparta bidding him give up his arms 
he replied come and take them lands were then offered to the defenders 
of the pass on condition that they should become allies of the great king 
hut the lacedsemonians answered it was their ciistom to win lands by 
valour not by treachery — June 1897. 

5. You are mad said the curate starting up astonished is thy master 
such a wonderful hero as to fight a giant at two thousand leagues distance 
then they heard don quixote bawling out stay villain since i have thee 
here thy scimiter shall but little avail thee — Xmas 1897. 

6. i opened the boxes and to andersons surprise i counted out gold coin 
to the amount of four hundred pounds not a bad legacy said mr wilson 
then you knew of this of course i answered i have known it some time 
ever since the attempt to rob her but what are these papers said the 
lawyer — June 1898. 

7. the traveller made three quick steps towards the jail then turning 
short tell me said he has that unnatural captain sent you nothing to 
relieve your distress call him tiot unnatural replied the other gods blessing 
be upon him he sent me a great deal of money but i made a bad use 
of it — Xmas 1898. 

8. miss matty could hardly drink for looking at her brother peter 
and as for eating that was out of the question i suppose hot climates age 
people quickly she said almost to herself w^hen you left cranford you had 
not a grey hair in your head but ho-w many years ago was that said 
mr peter smiling ah true yes i suppose you and i are getting old — 
Xmas 1894. 

9. the man was a rough bearded old sea dog who had just hurst in 
from the tavern through the low thatch upsetting a drawer with all the 
glasses and now came panting and blowing straight up to the high 
admiral my lord my lord theyre coming i saw em off the lizard last 
night who my good sir you seem to have left your good manners behind 
you the armada your honour. 

10. -we all withdrew mr rochester stayed a moment behind us to give 
some further orders poole the .solicitor addressed me as he descended the 
stair you madam said he are clear from all blame your uncle will be glad 
to hear it if indeed he should still be living when mr mason returns from 
Madeira my uncle what of him do you know him' — June 1893. 
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(Jj) OalcuUa Matriculation Papers. 

1 . a valiant knight sir giles de argentine mncli renowned in the wars 
of Palestine attended the king till he got him out of the press of the 
oorahat lie would retreat no further it is not my custom lie said to liy 
■with that be took leave of the king set spurs to liis horse and calling out 
his war cry of argentine argentine lie rushed into tlie thickest of the 
Scottish ranks and -was killed — 1891. 

2. he iiivited heiloiirg to avail himself of the opportunity which would 

then he afibrded to effect his escape what ejcclaimed the noble dutchman 
and leave my unfortunate countrymen to perish no I will never desert 
the brave fellows who have fought so well for their country the english 
officer affected l)y the generosity of lieilbiirgs noble reply answered bravo 
luy good fellow god bless you here is my hand i give you my word i will 
stay with you — 1893. , . “ 

3. indeed his whole character is most forcibly expressed in his own 
words which every young man might well stamp upon his soul the 
longer i live said he the more certain i am that the great difference 
between men betiveen the feeble and the powerful the great and the 
irisiginticant is energy iuvincihle determination a purpose once fixed and 
then death or victory that quality will do anything tliat can be done in 
this w'orld and no talents no circumstances no opportunities will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it — 1894. 

4. ill the wise words of Shakespeare all places that the eye of heaven 
visit are to the wise man ports and happy havens happiness indeed 
depends i repeat it much more on what is within than without ns o how 
careful we should therefore be that we be well furnished within written on 
friday the sixth of June in london england by john grant solicitor— *1800. 

5. after school in the evening as he w'as standing silently beside hardy 
who was ruling a sheet of paper for him taiiton in his brutal manner 
came up and seizing him by the arm said come along with me iovatt ive 
something to say to you i cant come now said Iovatt drawing away his 
arm ah do come now said tarlton in a voice of persuasion well ill come 
presently nay but do pray theres a good fellow come now because ive 
something to say to you what is it youve got to say to me i wish youd 
let me alone said Iovatt — 1896. 

6. having arrived at Cardiff he called on blind waiter ross the baker 
for lodgings what caused you to come here asked the blind man and what 
may he your business in Cardiff robert jones the peat cutter advised me 
to come here he said you were honest and respectable my business is to 
build for mr john morris in high street theres a clear ring in yoxir voice 
young man yes yes I shall be glad to have you come in sir — 1897. 

(c) Examples from the Press. 

1, A somewhat ungenerous attempt had been made certain of the 
trade union leaders to make trade union capital out of this fact, and to 
press for a rule that the fireman on an express train shall always be a 
fully -qualified man. The answer is that T. wag fully qualified in jiractice 
if not in trade union theory. He had been selected for conspicuous 
mQTii.-~-Daily Telegra^ph, 26th Sept. 1906,,p. 11. 

2. In a portion of the address which, owing to its length, T had to 
withhold I alluded to the recreational utility of pursuits which can be 
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carried on in imisenms sxich as Mr. H. advocates, and particularly 
insisted on the benefit to be derived from natural history studies — Times 
WeeM'ij, 2Stli Sept. 1906, p, 622. 

o. On the solace brought to town-pent workers hy bird fancying and 
window-gardening I need not enlarge. — Ibid. 

4. Ill the large towns of Lancashire there are many men who In a humble 
way may claim kindred with Hugh Miller and Edwards, weavers -who 
struggle with Newton’s “ Principia ” at moal-tiines, and broad-speaking 
factory hands who dip into mathematics. — Ibid, 

6, A fatal motor accident occurred on Saturday afternoon about a 
quarter of a mile from Newton Abbot, the victim being C. H., aged eiglit 
yeans, tlie son of a labourer working at the locomotive works. — Ibid. 

6. His temperament was that of the man who inclines to the essay in 
VTitlng ; a bachelor, a gardener, a lover of hooks, and quiet, and easy 
living. — Ibid. p. 29, 25th Jan. 1907. 

7. The thick foliage of the branching oaks and elms in my grounds 
aftbrded grateful shade and repose to the entire body, while the tranquil 
loveliness of the woodland and meadow scenery, comforted and soothed 
the equally tired mind. — CORILLI. 

8. A final word may be said about the spirit in which this language 
is being evolved, for by some complicated mental process the American 
people assert their independence of all hampering forms of the ancient 
tongue while still hotly proclaiming adherence to classic accuracy. — 
Monthly Revicio, Oct. 1906, p. 32. 

9. Politics affords a tremendous scope for the diner-out ; political life 
depends a good deal on dining, only, in this case, young Tucker must 
make up his mind about the party to which he means to belong, for 
political dinner-givers are peculiarly vindictive, and to be seen at a house 
of the wrong complexion is fatal.— Quoted in iJaily Telegraph, 5th Oct. 
1906, p. 5. 

10. It is to analyse and to bring into full daylight the true nature of 
this mystic being that the present article has been written, for, absurd 
spectre of the Brocken though he he, his is the power and the glory 
to-day. — Monthly Review;, Oct. 1906, p. 32. 

11. While he claims more ruthlessly, and devours more greedily than 
any fetish of Central Africa, he has nothing to give to his starving 
votaries, no material from -which the wise or the simple can derive any 
guidance, or thought-centralising support. — Monthly Review, Oct. 1906, 
p. 32. 

12. Until his Majesty’s reply reaches me, although there is no doubt 
as to what it will be, official etiquette prevents my .saying more, for, 
nominally, I am still in office.— Quoted from Daily Telegraph, 16th Oct. 
1906, p. 9. 

13. It was ideal motor-country, and Dick recalled with sneers the 
sixty horse-power man in Biarritz, who had feared the experiment. — 
Williamson, The Oar of Destiny, ch. xxv., 1907. 

14. His poems are eloquent, and their music is not the ordered sound 
of art hut the music of motion and activity, of« a rushing river, or of the 
train which crossed the Hex mountains.— Kmes Weekly, p. 429, 8th Dec. 
1905. 

15. The apples of discord must lie untouched which are being showered 
down between the two governments.-— Tel. p. 10, 10th April 1906. 
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CHAPTER XTII — DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH. 

^ 273. Two Ways of Reporting a Speecli.-A-A speech la 
said to be in Direct Narration, when, the very words used by 
the speaker are reported without any change ; in hulirect, when 
the words are given with some change of construction, the third 
person being used^ throughout instead of the first or second. 

In Indirect Narration the verbs are bound by the same 
rules as those given in § 191 for the Seq 
Thus by Rule I., when the reporting 
the Past tense, the Present tense in the"r< 
changed into its corresponding Past form. 

Shall into slwicld j Sec 

Will ,, would 

May ,, jniyht 

Can 5 , could 


was seeing 
had seen 
had been 


seeing 

Observe also that when the Present tense is changed into the 
Past by Rule I., an adjective or adverb expressing nearness is 
similarly changed into one expressing distance. Thus we 
change — 

Mow into th 

This or these ,, th 

Hither ,, tk 

Here ,, th 

Hence „ th 

Thus „ so 

1. Direct. — “What is this strange outcry T’ said Socrates; “I 
sent the wonieii away mainly in order that they might not offend in 
this way ; for I hare heard that a man should die in peace. Be quiet 
then and have patience. ^ 

Indirect.~Socrates inquired of them what that strange outciy was. 
He renYiinded them that he had scut the women, away mainly in order 
that they might not offend in that way ; for he had heard that a man 
should die in peace. He begged them therefore to he quiet and M,ve 
jjatience. 

teacher became angry with the student m6.saU, 
Why have you again disturhed the class in this way ? I have told 
you before, that when I am s]pealcing^ you should be silent. Leave 
the room, and do not return again to-day M 

Indirect. — The teacher became angiy with the student and in- 
quired of him why he had again disturbed the class in that way. He 
reminded him that he had told him before that he (the student) 
should be silent when he (the master) speaking. He ordered 
him, therefore to leave the room, dmd.foThadG him to return again that 


To-day 
To-morrow 
Yesterday 
Last night 
Ago 


into that day 
„ next day 
, , the previous day 
, , the previous ni yht 
,, before 
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(1) Convert, tlie following sentences from Direct to Indirect^ 
making all necessary changes in punchtation : — ■ 

1. And Reuben said unto them, “Shed no blood; cast Joseph into 
tills pit that ih in the wilderness, but Lay no hand upon him.” — 
Testament. 

2. And Judah said unto his brethren, “ What profit is it, if we slay 
our brother and conceal his blood? Come, let us sell him to the 
Ishiiiaelites, and let not our hand be upon him ; for he is our brother 
and our flesh .” — Old Testament. 

3. Joseph said to James, “ I can tell you what strikes me as the most 
useful nuiehine in the world.” James replied, “Can you, Joseph? I 
should like to hear about it. What is it used for ? ” 

4. “ What do you mean ? ” asked the man ; “ how can a rope be used 
for binding flour ? ” “A rope may be used for anything, ” replied the 
man, “when I do not wish to lend it.” 

5. A rich man once said to his poorer brother, “ Wliy do you not enter ^ 

the service of the king, so that you may be relieved of the baseness of ' 
labour'?”. ■ ' ' 

6. Finding no remedy, he. said to himself, “ It is better to die than to 
live in such misery as I am compelled to suffer from a master who treats 
me and always has treated me so unkindly.” 

7. And they said one to another, “We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the distress of his soul, when he besought us, and 
we would not hear : therefore is this distress come upon us. ” — Old 
Testament. 

8. The violent man said, “What violence have I done? What 
anger have I been guilty of?” Then the others laughed and said to 
him, “ Wliy should we speak ? You have given us ocular proof of your 
violent temper.” 

9.. The robber said to Alexander, “ I am thy captive : I must hear 
what thou art pleased to say, and endure what thou art pleased to inflict. 
But my soul is unconquered ; and if I reply at all to thy reproaches, I 
will reply to thee lilte a free man.” 

10. '^Yon are old. Father William,” the young man cried, 

“ The locks that are left you are grey ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hale old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. ” 

11. “I am sorry indeed,” replied the king, “that my vessel is 
already chosen, and that I am therefore unable to sail with the son of the 
man who served my father. ” — Dickens. 

12. He cried to them in agony, “Row back at any risk } I cannot 
bear to leave her behind to be drowned.” — Dickens. 

13. He made a promise to the king’s surgeon, saying: — “Bleed 
the king to death with this lancet, and I ivill give you a thousand 
pieces of gold ; and when I ascend the throne, you shall be my chief 
minister.” 

14. “That’s the road we want,” said Ladislas, pointing upwards; 

“ once on it, we can’t well miss the hill-track over to Clant. Then ive 
shall have done with these many streams and this cross-country 
work, which is very like baid English hunting. You were not hurt just 
now?” • , . 




^ - U, .aia i:^anL,i ■ and X clout think the mare is, 1 was afraid 

a _ overreached at first, hut she's getting better now.^’—Raiph Mlioit, 

. (®) this speech Mr. B. said Our great- seIf--overnin- 

colome^j have one and all expressed a desire for closer relatirjns''with the 
muther-coiiiitry, f hey _ have shown no desii’e for anything in tlie nature 
oi organic political union, such as would be x>rovided, let us sav if 
Empire, But what they have said/ and 

ut the\ have shown that they are in earnest in saying, is that tjn;v 
desire a closer relation, and that they believe is to be attained hv this 
commercial transaction.” 

(l) “That is what they have said. Now, I ask am-boclr, bo his 
opmious wyat thejMiiay, is it not a serious reflection that the ‘result, of 

™hi * at all events, to shoiv that the 

people oi tins country will have nothing to do with any ooniiuereial 
urraugemeat.s ? Is it not a serious thing that our colonial' ministers are 
coming here in a few weeks, and that the party in power has said, so far 

indicating that they sympathise 
wiU the moremeut for mutuality of trade-preference between the colonies 
and the mother-country? We may think the problem very difiicult, I 
admit that it is not easy. But ought we to draw the conclusion that we 
are not to consider the problem at all ? I trow not. For my part, I am 
glad that there is one paity in the State who welcome the Idea of such 
closer union, and who would do much, and sacrifice much, to see it carried 
into eliect. — Quoted from Times Weehly, Peb. 8, 1907. 

16 . (i.) Specify the clatises of the follovying paragraph, and the 
functions of each : — 

By this time, my Lord, I doubt not but that you wonder why I have 
run off from my bias so long together and made so tedious a dkTes,sion 
from satire to heroic poetry. But if you wll not excuse it by the tattling 
quality of the age, which, as Sir William Bavenant says, is alwavs 
narrative, yet I hope the usefulness of what I have to say on this subiek 
will qualify the remoteness of it ; and this is the last time I will commit 
prehices, or trouble the world with my notions of anytliing 

that relatp.«i tn 
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18. (a) Atialyse into claims^ merely stafAng the grarmnatical 
ftmetion and connection of each clause : — • 

Let tliy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me niglit and day. 

For wkat are men better than slieep or goats 
Tbat nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them, friend ? 

(6) Turn the following passage into a Reported (Indirect) 
Speech : — ■ 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by their 
fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened up at your bar. You 
surely thought those acquisitions of value ; for they seemed even to excite 
your envy : and yet the spirit, by which that enterprising employment 
has been exercised, ought rather in my opinion to have raised your esteem 
and admiration. And, pray Sir, what in the world is equal to it ? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the people of New 
England have of late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating 
into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Strait ; whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they 
have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the 
antipodes. — Burke. : 

London Matric.^ Sept, 1904. 

(2) Goiwert the following sentences from Indirect to Direct^ 
malting all. necessary changes in punctuation : — 

1. Damon, before his execution, requested but one favour from 
Dionysius, which was that he might be permitted to visit his wife and 
children, who were at that time a considerable distance from him,, and 
he promised faithfully to return on the day appointed. 

2. This Dionysius refused to grant, unless some person could be found 
who would consent to suffer death in his stead, if he did not perform his 
promise and return by the appointed time. 

3. In a short speech Pythias told the surrounding multitude that his 
dear friend, Damon, would soon arrive ; but he hoped not before his own 
death had saved a life' so dear as Damon’s was to his family, his friends, 
and his country. 

4. He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and Monson, and 
charged them to protect Raja Guru Das, who was about to become the 
head of the Brahmans of Bengal. 

5. The governor of the town then called out with a loud voice, and 
ordered Androcles to explain to them how a savage and hungr,‘y lion coukl 
thus in a moment have, forgotten its inziate disposition, and be converted 
all of a sudden into a harmless animal. 

6. Androcles then explained to them that that very lion, which was 
standing bejfore them, had been his friend and partner in the woods, and ® 
had for that reason spared his life, as they now saw, 

7. Socrates then suggested to Glaucon that the entire abolition of the 
guards, which he (Glaucon) recommended, could not remedy the evils 
which he desired to remove,, and he inquired of Glaucon whether he knew 
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hj personal examination that the guards did their work as badly as he 
imagined, 

8. When he reached home, his father asked liirn where his sTnp w-as 
and what had become of his merchandise. The son in reply told him 
what had happened,' — how he had given up his vessel with its cargo, and 
had taken in exchange the slaves and set them free, and how he had 
consented to take this girl back with him and make her his wife. 

9. When they asked Thales what thing in the world had the best 
claim to be called universal, he replied that Hope had the best claim to he 
so called, because Hope remained with those who had nothing else left, 

10. When Solon and Periander 'were sitting together over their cups, 
Periander, linding that Solon w^as more silent than usual, asked him 
wiiether he wms silent for want of wmrds or because he was a fool. Solon 
told him in reply that no fool could be silent over his cups. 

11. Fears had been occasionally expressed that the opening of this 
raihvay might do harm to Egypt, and it had, therefore, Ijeen urged that 
the resources of Egypt should not be employed in its construction. He 
was glad to observe that these complaints '\vere gradually dying out. It 
could not be too clearly understood that the construction of this railway 
W’ould not divert any existing trade to any considerable extent. It would 
create a trade, which, unless the railway were made, could never exist. — 
Speech by’’ Lord Cromer, Daily Tdegmyh^ Feb. 2, 1906. 

12. Mr. Ritchie congvatulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the great ability with which he had discharged what he rightly described 
as a heavy duty. Tlie right bon. gentleman had succeeded in making his 
proposals perfectly plain and simple to the Committee, — a task which he 
knew from experience to be by no means easy. He very much regretted that 
his right hon. friend was placed in the difficult position of having to face 
a falling revenue, and he regretted it still more, because it had been 
contended in many quarters that it was his (Mr. Ritchie's) proposals of 
last year which had landed the right hon. gentleman in his x^'esent 
difficulties. He had had many congratulations from his friends, that it 
was not his duty this year to introduce the Budget ; but although these 
congratulations 'were "weli grounded, he would have been glad if he could 
have done anything to relieve his right hon. friend of his difRculties. In 
preparing his Budget last year he made full inquiry into all the circum- 
stances that were likely to affect the revenue, and he did not feel justified 
in making any material reductions in the estimates of income which his 
advisers laid before him . — London Matric.^ Jan. 1905. 

13. {a) Sir Clements Markham said the time had come for taking 
stock of their Arctic knowledge, and for deciding what work of importance 
remained to be done. Until lately they had before them many unconnected 
stories of discoveries in one direction or another, but now, thanks to the 
researches of scientific thinkers and explorers, each discovery was falling 
naturally into its place. 

(&) The discovery by Dr. Nansen of a polar ocean with a depth of 
2000 fathoms drew the veil from the Arctic mystery and made all things 
clear. That this ocean extended to and beyond the pole was shown by 
convincing evidence, and it probably covered the greater part of the 
unknown area. This polar basin was almost surrounded by continental 
lands, whence shelves at no great depths extended to the edge of the deep 
ocean, where there was a more or less. rapid descent. 
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(6’) All imdiscovered Arctic land probably rose from the continental 
shelves, jnst as all discovered Arctic land did. There could scarcely bo 
any land rising out of an ocean with a depth of 2000 fathoms. Of the 
continental shelves they had least knowledge of the shelf to the north of 
Oreenland, Ellesmere Island, and the Parry Archipelago. Prom the 
Parry Islands towards the New Siberia Islands there was an area probably 
occupied by a continental shelf ; and this area was now the least known 
part of the Arctic regions, and the one which contained the most 
interesting geographical problems. Great part of it was occupied by a sea 
bounded on the south by the American continent and on the east hy the 
west coast of Banks and Prince Patrick Islands. It had received the 
name of the Beaufort Sea. 

(r?) Ever since he was serving in the Arctic regions, more than fifty 
years ago, he had taken a special interest in the Parry Archipelago and 
the region between it and Siberia. All along the southern shores of the 
Parry Islands, facing Barrow Strait, there were the remains of Eskimo 
encampments. He had examined many himself, and collected relics. 
Two facts appeared to be clear — that the people who had thus left so 
many vestiges of their presence were moving eastward, and that the 
emigration took place at some very distant period. 


^CHAPTER XYIIL--~-COMMON ERRORS IN THE USE 
OF COMMON WORDS. 

274. Common Errors. — Under the above beading has 
been placed a miscellaneons collection of words and tlieir uses 
about which mistakes are sometimes made. Some bints are 
added to show bow such errors may be corrected or avoided. 

Nouns, 

(1) Concrete, Abstract. — If a noun can be used in both 
senses (see § 27), take care to use it in one sense only within 
the same sentence : — 

He is a man of clear judgment ; but as regards this case I still 
think it was too severe for the offence. (For it say Ms sentence, 
or Ms 'verdict. It is here improper, because it stands for 
^‘judgment’" in a concrete sense, whereas in the former clause 
“judgment” is used in an abstract sense.) 

(2) Collective nouns must not be associated with adjectives 
that imply individual attributes, nor with verbs that imply 
individual action : — 

The average population of England is tall. (For average popidation 
of England say the average Englishman or most Englishmen,) 

Mankind seeks for happiness in both worlds. (For manhind say 
most men or men in general. Change seeks to seek. ) 



nouns denoting anytliing inanimate ornot personified (see § 45) : — 

Beware of life’s shortness. (Say the sliort^iess of life.) 

Look at this letter’s signature. (Say the signature to this letter.) 

(5) Apostrophe ‘*s.” — If the apostrophe “a” is given to the 
ear, it should also be given to the eye. In other words, it must 
be w-ritten, if it is pronounced : — 

Epjjs’ cocoa. ("Write Epos's for Epps'.) 

(6) Subject, Object— If a noun or a pronoun is used once 
as subject and once as object in the same sentence, it must be 
expressed twice : — 

This is a weakness, which some admire and seldom fails to command 
respect. (Say and xohich seldom, etc.) 

Note. — For Plurals in a special sense see apijendix to this chapter. 

Pronouns. 

(7) We, I. — If we is substituted for J, avoid coupling it with 
a singular noun : — 

We did things in a much better way, when we 'were manager. 
(Either change we to /, or change were manager to held the 
office of manager. ) 

(8) I. — Take care to place the first personal pronoun last, if 
it appears in company with nouns or other pronouns : — 

I and Herbert return to school to-morrow. (For I and Herhert 
write Herhert and 1 . ) 

(9) Them. — Avoid using this Demonstrative pronoun as if it 
were a Demonstrative adjective : — 

Leave them books alone. (For them say these or those. ) 

(10) Myself, etc. — A Reflexive or Emphatic pronoun (§ 69) 
cannot stand alone as the subject of a verb : — 

In October last George and myself spent ten days at Hampton 
Court. (For myself say I or I myself.) 

(11) They. — This is less suitable than “those” as an ante- 
cedent to “ who ” or “ that ” : — 

They who have large private means need not for that reason lead 
an idle life. (For write 

(12) One, as an Indefinite Demoiistrative pronoun (§ 75, h). 
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TMs must not be followed by “he,” “his,” or “Mm,” since a 
Definite Demonstrative cannot have an Indefinite for its ante- 
cedent : — 

One must not be too confident of his own success. (For OTite 
one's.) 

(13) My, our, yonr, Ms, her, their.— The use of these 
Possessive pronouns as antecedents to a Relative, though de- 
fensible and used occasionally by good writers, is not common 
and had better be avoided : — 

The more accurately we search into the human mind, the stronger 
traces we everywhere find of His wisdom who made it. — 
Bijrke. (For Eis wisdom write the wisdom of Him.) 

(14) Who, wMch (as Subjects of a verb). — These cannot 
be omitted, as “-whom,” “wdiich” (objects) can be : — 

I had .several men in my ship died of calentures, — S wift. (Insert 
who before died.) 

(15) Which, whom, that (as Objects of a verb). — When one 
of these words is the connective between two rather long clauses, 
it is better not to leave it out : — 

The action for libel recently brought in the City Magistrate’s 

Court by Miss , a nurse, against Mr. , in respect 

of a letter the latter had written to a relative who was being 
nursed by the plaintiff, terminated in favom’ of the defendant. 
— Haitz/ Telegraph. (Insert which or that after a letter. Or 
change the latter had written to written hy the latter. ) 

(16) Which. — If this word stands for two different cases in 
the same sentence, it must be mentioned twdee, once for each 
case. (This is a re-assertion of (6) in other wmrds) : — 

This is a point, which is very important and all men acknowledge 
to be so. (Insert which after and. Or reconstruct the second 
clause by saying “and is acknowledged to be so by all men.”) 

(1*7) Which, that. — In a restrictive or limiting sense, 
“who” or “which” is less suitable than “that” (see § 83, 
JVote ) : — 

This is the house which Jack built. (Say that.) 

(1 8) Same. — ^After “ same ” use as or that for the following 
Relative, not loho or which (see § 81) : — 

This is the same man who came yesterday. (Say that.) 

(19) As. — Avoid the vulgarism of using as for “who” or 
“wMch” or “that,” unless it is preceded hy “such” or 
“ same : — 

This is not the book as I bought. (For as say that.) 
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(20) And wMck — These words must not be used to intro- 
duce a Eelative clause, unless another Belative clause similarly 
introduced by which lias been expressed already : — 

{a) It is a doctrine not very easily adapted to his halatual erecd, 
and which drops out of his mind whenever, etc. (Insert which 
is after docirmCi mid leave out which after and,) 

jSfote. — In the sentence as now amended the second which is un- 
necessary, because it stands for the same case as the first one. A 
second widch is necessary only wiien it is in a different case ; see (1C). 

{h) Have wn not hereditary possessions in our just laws, our free 
constitution, our rich literature, incomparably above material 
wealth, and which we are beyond all things bound to maintain, 
improve, and hand down in safety ?—jEyoNS, The Coal Question, 

■ ■ 'p. 371.' ■ 

Here say icUeh are incomparaUy above material wealth. The 
words and w?iich must both be retained, because this which is in the 
Objective case, while the previous one is in the Koininative ; see (16). 

Adjectives, 

(21) A, an. — Observe the invariable rule, that the n of cm 
must be written if it is pronounced, but not otherwise (see 
§ 55) 

A clock is an useful thing. 1 „ 

He is an one-eyed man. / write a. 

That is not a fio-teF. 1 ^ 

A his-tor'-i-cal record. / Borawnte«?^. 

Note,--hi the last two examples the h is silent, or so nearly silent 
as to be inaudible, because the syllable following is accented. 

(22) A, the. — Take care to repeat the article after and^ 
when a separate person or thing is introduced by a'ndj (see § 186, 
a, Note ) : — 

The styles of a poet and historian are not the same, (Insert an after 
and.) 

An equal amount of care must be taken not to repeat the 
article when one and only one person or thing is intended : — 

The great eaten’ and the great drinker, seen from the outside, is a 
pleasant fellow, a good sort ; we like him, wo admire him, we 
emulate him. — Macmilla7Cs Magazine, >p. 126, Dec. 1906. 
(Cancel the.) 

(23) . Other. — Take care to use this word with a Comparative, 
and to abstain from using it, with a Superlative : — 

He is more learned than any person now living. (Insert other 
before person. ) 

Of all other scholars he is the most accurate. (Omit other.) 


I 


: t 
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(24) Eacli other, one another. — The first is general^ used 
fox" two things, and the second for moi'e than t'wo : — 

His knees smote one against another. — Dan. v. 6. (For om against 
OMotlier say against each other, or the one against the other. 
Observe that a dual sense can be given to ‘‘one another” by 
the insertion of the.) 

(25) Other . . . hut. — Avoid using the preposition hut after 
other : — 

He had no other object but to get his money. (For hut say tha/n, 
which is appropriate, since “other” is etymologically a Com- 
parative adjective ; or retain hut and omit other. The two 
constructions must not be confused. ) 

(2G) Few, little. — Remember that these are implied nega- 
tives ( — not many, not much), unless they are preceded by a : — 

Few men escaped, and these were rewarded. (Insert a before few. ) 

Little hope remained, but that was soon disappointed. (Insert a or 
one hdovQ little.) 

Also remember that few ” denotes number, and little 
quantity or degree : — 

To-day there is less than eight hours of full daylight. (For is less 
are fewer.) 

(27) Any, either. — Observe that either is used for two 
things, and any for more than two : — 

He was first gi*oom, then coachman, then stable-boy ; and he did 
not do well in either capacity. (For either say any. Or say 
“ in any of these capacities.”) 

(28) Comparatives. — Use the Comparative in preference to 
the Superlative, when two things are referred to : — 

This picture is the best of the two. (For best say better . ) 

Dote. — There are, however, certain well - establisned phrases or 
sayings in which the Superlative is used : — 

Of two evils choose the least 

(29) Comparatives in -or. — Avoid using “than’^ after Latin 
comparatives in -or : — 

His work is superior and deserves to be better paid than yours. 
(Say sugyerior to yours and deserves to he better paid.) 

(30) Like. — ^Avoid the vulgarism of using this adjective as 
if it were a conjunction : — 

A timid, nervous child like Martin was. (Say as or such as for 
like. Or put what after like. Or leave out was. ) 

Verbs. 

(31) Shall, will. — Remember that these are Principal verbs 
in same persons and auxiliaries in others (see § 1 03 and § 1 1 5) 



I will be drowned ; nobody shall save me. (Lot shall and Kill 

change places.) 

Will I accompany you ? (For vdll say shall) 

, (32) Pr6SClity. . Past. — Avoid putting- an . Historic Present' 
\i i ^ e) in the same sentence with the Past Indefinite : 

"While the governor is thus quietly kept in bonds, the I'l'isonprs 
were tninnphantly paiuded through the streets. ^For is say 
was. Or change tocre to are.) 

^ (S3) Perfect Infiniti¥e.~IJse the Perfect^ form, when you 
wish to^ show that some expectation, supposition, or desire 'was 
not mihscd (§ 124). Use it also after the verb “said'^ in the 
Passive voice, -when you wish to express past thne (§ 124, Note). 
In all other connections use the Present form ; 

They, supposing hiui to ham hecn in the company, went a day’s 
JO limey . — LvJce ii. 44. (CoiTect.) 

But for his illness he would have come. (Correct.) 

I should have liked to see him. (Correct.) 

I intended to have seen him, and I succeeded. ( Wron^-^ ) 

(In the last line change “ to have seen ” to “ to see:' "" 

He is said to have been once an honest man. (Correct.) 

(34) Hoim-Iiiinitive, O-ermid. — The Noun - infinitive 

(§ 12 I.) and the Verbal noun or Gerund are equivalent in 

sense, both being equivalent to Abstract nouns. But if the verb 
or other word going before requires a preposition, the Infinitive 
(with few exceptions) must not be used ; — 

He persisted to say this. (Change to in saying^) 

I In.sisted to have my lee paid. (Say m having. ) 

1 am confident to win. (Say of winning^} 

I assisted to do this. (Say in doing.) 

Disqualified to compete. (Say from or for competwg.) 

In some few contexts, however, the Infinitive is more idio- 
matic than tne Gerund, even though the word going before 
usually requires a preposition : — 

I have a great desire of seeing yon. (Say to see. ) 

(35) The Qualifying Infinitive (§ 127, II.).— -When this is 
used to qualify an adjective^ the Active voice is more common 
than the Passive • but the rule is not absolute : — 

The road, on account of robbers, was diflScult to be passed. (For 
to be passed write to p>ass. ) 

(36) Two Subjects or Objects to the same verb. — If the 
same verb suits one of the two subjects or objects mentioned, 
but does not suit the other, add a second, verb which suits the 
other : — 
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That phrase is often heard in talk and in literature. (After and 

insert scm.) . 

Very few of the Sultans of Turkey hare enjoyed a lite ot peace or 
a natural death. (After or insert died,) 

(37) One Auxiliary with two Principal verl5S.-~Repeat 
the Auxiliary, if the voice or number of the two principal verbs 
is not the same : — 

The s^rowtli of tobacco has been established in India for the last 
300 years and overspread the country. (Insert has before 
overspread.) 

Three were killed, and one taken prisoner. (Insert tos.) 

(38) Two Auxiliaries with one Principal verb. — When 
two Auxiliaries are used with the same Principal verb, , use the 
Principal verb in two forms, if one form is not sufficient : — 

I never have, and I never will, accuse a man falsely. (After have 
insert accused, and cancel the comma after %cill. A comma 
should be placed after accuse. ) 

(39) Mixed use of verbs. — If the use of the verb is not 
the same in two successive clauses, give the full form of the 
tense in each clause : — 

Happily we have not and , could not have seen a repetition of the 
scandalous scenes which took place at the Assize Court. — 
Times Weekly, 8th April 1898, p. 213. 

The sentence should begin, ‘‘Happily we have not seen,^' etc. 
The seen'' must be inserted. In the first clause “have seen” is 
the Present Perfect tense, Indicative mood ; in the second clause 
“ have seen ” is the Perfect Infinitive, object to the verb could.- 

Adverbs. 

(40) Quite. — (a) Avoid the imjiropriety of using this adverb 
as if it were an adjective and competent to qualify nouns. 
“ Quite means “ perfectly,” “ entirely,” and should not be used 
in any other sense or for any use other than adverbial : — 

Quite an item. (A considerable item. ) 

Quite a place. {An important place. ) 

Quite a sensation. (A startling sensation. ) 

(h) Avoid the impropriety of using this adverb in the sense 
of “ very ” : — 

Quite a unique and interesting document has been published here. 
— Daily Telegraph, 13th Jaii. 1898. 

{Quite unique is unmeaning ; for there cannot be degrees of unique- 
ness. Erase quite and insert very between and and interesting. ) 

(41) Since, ago. — These adverbs mean from the 2 :>resent 
time reckoning backwards. They must always be preceded by 
a verb in the Past Indefinite tense : — 
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My house lias Mien two weeks since (or ago). {Bay fell.) 

(42) That. — Ayoid the vulgarism of using that as if it w'ere 
an adveih signifying “ so : — 

I am that tired that I can scarcely walk. (Say so tired. ) 

(43) Scarcely, hardly. — Avoid using a negative with these 
adverbs, which are implied negatives already. Two negatives 
make an affirmative, not a negative : — 

I don’t hardly know how to answer you, (Omit do)ii.} 

We won’t go no farther. (Change no to cmy.) 

Prepositions, 

(44) Seauence of Prepositions. — Take care that nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs are followed by the right preposi- 
tion, that is, the preposition prescribed by idiom and required 
by the sense : — 

Lord Salisbury has now in his disposal the whole future of South 
Africa. (Say o-i for m.) 

China’s resistance of Japan was vain. (Say to.) 

A sad picture was x-)resented before our sight. (Say to. Or change 
presented to p>laced.) 

All the examples can be reduced under three heads. (Say io. Or 
change reduced to sumraed up.) 

Marred, as you see, with traitors. — S hakespeaee, (Say by.) 

I have no sympathy for his opinions. (Say tcUk.) 

A testimonial of my industry. (Say to,) 

McArthur’s history treats only wdtli his own time, (Say of. Or 
change treats to deals.) 

1 do not concur with that. (Say with you in that.) 

Dutch is of the same origin with Anglo-Saxon. (Say as.) 

I prevailed with him to let me go. (Say wi.) 

I never interfere with other men’s affams. (Say in.) 

1 never interfere in other people. (Say with.) 

This is not the question which we were contending. (Add about) 

His style is characterised with verbiage. (Say hy. ) 

(45) One preposition for two. — If one preposition is not 
fit to do the work of two, fill up the gap with one that is fit : — 

This fact did not add but detract from his merits. (Put to after 
add> ; we cannot say add from. The sentence would stand 
better thus: — '‘This fact did not add to his merits, hut it 
detracted from them.”) 

(46) Than. — This must not be used after 'different, nor 
after “ prefer,” nor after “ scarcely ” 

His ideas are different than those of the majority. (Say /rom. ) 

He had scarcely gone than a letter was brought in. (For scarcely 
say no sooner^ or change than to, when.) 

I prefer to do this than that, (Say doing this to doing that) 
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(47) Except, without, against. — These prepositions are not 
now used as conjunctions. Their former use as conjunctions 
was through the omission of that, which introduced a Noun- 
clause : — 

Except ye repent. (Say miless. ) 

MTthoiit you apologise. (Say unless.) 

Have it ready against I come. (Say my coming . ) 

Conjunctions, 

(48) Since. — This w’ord, when used as a conjunction, must 
be preceded by a Present Perfect tense and followed by a Past 
Indefinite : — 

Two years passed since my father has died. (Say hern ^passed for 
passed^ and diedj for has died. ) 

(49) Hot only . . . hut also, — Take care that the first of these 
is followed by the same part of speech as the second (§ 294) : — 

He not only built a house, but also a stable. (Put not only before 
a house.) 

( 60 ) Both . . , and. — If a preposition occurs after hoth^ 
repeat it after and : — 

Excess of any kind is bad both for mind and body. (Insert for 
before hody^ or else say for both mind and body.) 

(51) Than . . . as. — As will not do duty for than as well as 
for itself : — 

My prospects are no better, and not even as good, as they were 
before. (Say my projects are no better than they were before^ 
and not even as good.) 

(52) That. — This must not be used as a general hack, to save 
the repetition of when, though, if, whether, unless, etc. It is, 
however, a common trick with careless writers to misuse it in 
this way : — 

If I do not speak of them, it is because they do not come within 
my subject, and not that they are lightly esteemed by me. 
(For that say because . ) . 

(53) As. — Avoid the vulgarism of using as for that to intro- 
duce a noun-clause : — 

I do not know as I need say anything more. (Say that.) 

(54) And that. — If this is used for introducing a noun- , 
clause, take care that it is preceded by another noun-clause 
which also begins with that, "When the first that has been 
mentioned, a second one need not be repeated unless the subject 
of the verb is changed : — 



Exercise. 

Correct any errors that you may find in the following sentences. 
{These might all he answered orally and at sight in class.) 

1. The creed of Zoroaster assumes the coexistence of a malevolent 
and benevolent principle, which divide the sovereignty of the world 
between them. 

2. The failure of the spring and autumn harvest in 1897 led to a 
serious famine in India that year, 

3. Is that house in the distance a hospital or a hotel ? 

4. He mistook James’ hat for his own. 
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{a) I fancied I should get on well Ry degrees and that I had a good 
cliancc of ultimate success, (Insert that after fancied. 
'That I need not be repeated in the subsequent clause.) 

(5) There seemed to be some hope of his recovery and that he 
would live to make a fresh effort. (For of his recovery say 
that he -would recover. That he would need not be repeated 
in the subsequent clause.) 

(c) Physicians declare lung-disease to be difficult to cure in England, 
and that the patient must go to a more equable climate.'' (Say 
that lung disease is difficulty etc. Here that must be repeated 
in the second clause, because the subject is changed.) 


(55) Thongh, blit. — Remember that though is a subordinative 
conjunction, while lid is a co-ordinative one, and therefore more 
emphatic (see § 171) : — 

He is an honest man, but poor ; and honesty is always rewarded. 
(The context shows that in the first clause the emjhasis is on 
the word honest. Hence hut must be changed to though , } 


(56) Wbetlier . . . wbetiier. — When contradictory alterna- 
tives are offered by a couple of verbs, repeat the word ivhethcr ; 
"but if they are not contradictory, simply say or : — 

(1) I beg to ask whether our minister at Pekin has protested 

against, or in any way recognised, the claims made by 
the German minister and consul.— of Commons, 10th 
August 1898. (Insert whether he has after or.) 

(2) I beg to ask whether our minister has protested against or in 

any way opposed the claims, etc. (This is correct, because 
protesting against and opposing, tlidugh not synonymous, are 
not contradictory.) 

(57) Or. — When the noun following or is contrasted with 
the noun preceding it, put an article or a preposition, if 
possible, before the second noun : — 

Has he gained a prize or scholarship? (Insert a before scholar- 
ship.) 

Tell me whether he influenced you with promises or threats. 
(Insert with before threats.) 
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5. Sir Ptoger was saying last niglit tliat he was of opinion none but 
men of line parts deserve to be hung. — Sjmtator^ No. 6. 

6. A coxcomb, flushed with many of these infamous victories (over 
young women), shall say he is sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow 
he never thought of matrimony. — Spectator ^ No. 288. 

7. The jury summoned to attend the court was a clever body of men. 

8. Mazzini did more for the emancipation of his country than any ‘ 
living man of his own time. 

9. The squadron consisted of about 200 men, and divided the booty 
among themselves after the victory. 

10. A masterly genius does not care what men say of him. 

11.1 heard the multitude’s shout. 

12. The stamina of a plant consists of the anther and filament. 

18. The violences of a mob must be suppressed. 

14. Bring them books down from the shelf. 

15. No one as yet had exhibited the structure of the human kidneys, 
Vesalius having only examined them in dogs. — Hallam. 

16. The claim to inspiration, which is made for these persons and they 
would not perhaps claim for themselves, cannot be proved. 

17. There were very few passengers who escaped without serious 
injury. (Why is this sentence ambiguous ? remove the ambiguity.) 

18. In Palestine at the time of Christ the three chief sects were 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and Essenes ; and they thoroughly dis- 
liked each other. 

19. My readers too have the satisfaction to find that there is no rank 
or de,gree among them who have not their representation in .this club. — 
Spectator, No. 34. 

20. You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education, but if ho 
happens to have any leisure, upon Ms hands, will turn his head to one of 
those two amusements for all fools of eminence— politics or poetry. — 
Spectator, No. 43. 

21. Your Englishman is just as serious in his amusements as in any 
act of his life. 

22. I prefer a profitable occupation and which I can look back upon 

afterwards without regret. * 

23. There is no popular Life of Oliver Oromivell in print ; those hj 
Guizot and Carlyle being too bulky for general use. 

*24. I have read of a man who was very rich, but he considered himself 
poor all the same, 

25. On a subject in which the feelings of others are entitled to respect, 
one must keep his thoughts to himself, 

26. How do you distinguish between a poet and orator, and what is 
there in common between them ? 

27. I have few things more to talli about, but I have no time now j 
you shall hear them to-morrow. 

28. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’’ says Pope; but with 
all due deference to Pope, even little knowledge is better than none. 

29. My friend sent me a pair of turkeys to choose from ; but I returned 
them with thanks, and told Mm I did not want any of them. 

80. Several neighbouring gentlemen contributed works, for which they 
had either given commissions direct to our most distinguished artists, or 
had purchased them during this exhibition at the Boyal Academy. 
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31. You will perceive that this is the same horse whieli vourself 

po.ssesrie(l four years ago. 

3:^. I do not think that the Squire and mvself ever bad better sport 
together than wo had that day. 

*33. On comparing his gun with mine, they pronounced his to be the 

best.; . . ■ , 

84. In selecting this house in preference to any others, I had no 
other object In view but to get the one that was nearevSt the railway 
statio.n. ' 

35. In commerce it often happens that they who have abilities want 
capital, and they who have capital want abilities, 

30. Were be still disposed to go iliere, my purse shall be open to him. 

3/. I shall have great pleasure in accepting your invitation. 

38. If he has been the cause of all this trouble, it would weigh heavily 
on his conscience. 

39. I have lived ten years of my life in Canada, but left it for good and 
all two years ago. 

40. I never have and never will attack a man for speculative opinions 

.—Buckle. . ' . 

41. Quite an innovation in the mode of dressing the hair has come into 
fashion this year. 

42. My almost drunkenness of heart, — B yron. 

43. My success or otherwise wdll be communicated to me by post this 
evening. 

44. From my point of view Grote is a greater historian than Gibbon, 
though his style is much less grand. 

45. I really believe that except to doctors and clergymen, and the very 
few intimate friends who have seen me frequently, even my state of 
extremity has been doubted. — Miss Mitpord. 

46. In his translation of the Iliad ^ Pope lias sometimes given us a 
pictxme of a very different kind than what Homer intended. 

47. It was in such a situation of affairs that Hastings was made 
Governor-General of India. 

48. Breaking a constitution by the very same errors, that so many 
have been broken before. — Swift. 

49. The trees have cast their leaves a month ago. 

50. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. — Gen, xxxii. 26. 

51. He not only gave them his advice, but a good deal of pecuniary 
help besides. 

52. It is contrary both to justice and common sense to do such a thing' 
:'as,:that. 

53. This building is both superior in size and more suitable in design 
than any other town-hall that I have seen, 

54. No one ever ’worked more regularly or so carefully as he. 

55. We decidedly prefer reading the Sieiss Family Robinson at this 
moment than the rather characterless Masterman Ready, — Miss Yonge. 

56. The modern Germans are fond of metaphysics like the ancient 
Athenians were. 

57. But scarce were they hidden away, I declare, 

Than the giant came in with a curious air. — Tom Hood. 

58. I am not that fond of my books that I lilce to stay in the house 
reading them all the afternoon. 


A.S.O.E. 


W. 
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59. I consider him to be very clever, and that lie will do great credit 
to his teachers. 

60. If any such rash project were attempted and that any serious 
trouble came of it, the fault would be yours, not mine. 

61. I pass over this subject in silence, because it does not come within 
my present jnirpose, and not that I feel at all incompetent to deal 

".with it. ■ ■ 

62. He is an industrious boy, but naturally rather dull, and industry 
is almost always rewarded in the long run. 

63. Whether this confiagTation was the w^ork of an incendiary, or that 
some one employed by the firm was guilty of carelessness, will never 
be ascertained, 

64. I’liis statement was repeated and impressed upon the audience. 

65. The man as came here yesterday went away to-day. 

66. That operation was first performed on rabbits ; it is now per- 
formed -with success on the human family. 

67. It is interesting to observe the various substitutes for paper before 
■ its invention. 

68. The virtuous and the vile, the learned and ignorant, the temperate 
and debauched, all give and return the jest. — Brown’s Oharacteristics. 

69. This bold statement of fact will be sufficient to show that the 
permanency of the Yukon goldfields is established beyond perad venture. 
— Lwerpool Daily Postj 29tb Jan. 1898. 

70. How should I look to have any part of my desire herein satisfied, 
unless myself he careful to satisfy the like desire which is in other men ? 
— Hooker. 

71. Air, when carefully tested, is found to contain something else than 
nitrogen and oxygen. — Geikie. 

72. The misreading of a person's character is an error rather difficult 
to be avoided. 

73. He is as likely to make a good living for himself as his brothers 
have done. 

74. Driving dovm the street, his horse ran off, and he was thrown out. 

75. There have been three famous talkers in Great Britain, either of 
whom would illustrate what I say about dogmatists well enough for my 
purpose. — Holmes. 

76. We already possess four times as great a trade with China as every 
other nation put together . — Report of G. Balfour's Speech^ 4th Feb. 1898. 

77. The Zulu chief, Dinizulu, after some years of exile in St. Helena, 
has now been reinstated, to rank as a hereditary chief . — Daily Tdeqraplu 
8th Feb. 1898. 

78. France has obtained a firm footing at Tonkin ; England is settled 
at Hong-Koiig for some time past ; Russia is at the Amoor ; and even 
Spain, and Portugal, and Holland have their resting-places in East Asia, 
— Daily Telegraphy 8th Feb. 1898. 

79. No one would accuse the representative of an English ne-wspaper 
as an Irishman desirous of exaggerating the distress and grievances of his 
country. — Dillon's Speiechy 10th Feb. 1898. 

80. Quite a record gallop fell to the Whaddon Chase from Wing, where 
Lord Orkney kept open house,—- Telegraphy lOth Feb, 1898. 

81. We were no sooner sat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, she said, etc. — Spectator y No, .7, 
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82. It is difficult to imagine a rougher experience than that involved 
by his attempt to carry out the adventurous project of reaching Paris from 
Kew^York by laml-- Times ^Vec^j, 11th Feb. 1898, p. 92. 

S3. It (the work of Abbe Dubois) records the impressions of an acute 
and a patient observer of the actual life of the Hindus . — Times JFeeN?/ 
nth Feb. 1898, p. 92. ' ' *• 

84. The predicate of a sentence always is or contains a verb."* 

85. Few of his friends except myself knew of his being in the kingdom, 

8b. The public and private good are so far from being ineonSstent 

that they promote one another. 

87. He regretted tliat the pupil -teacher did not prevent the bovs IVoin 
writing so fast, as he noticed that is done in the absence of such immediate 
supervision as the master, otherwise engaged, wmnld have prevented. 

88. Men and women who have no object or aim than amusement.-— 
Daily Tderjrapk, 16th Feb. 1898, p. 8. 

89. Though these nine warships were built in different dockyards, the 
design of the whole nine is the same, with slight differences in points of 
detail.— Telegraph, 16tli Feb, 1898, p. 9. 

^ 90. Bounteous harvests in the Pimjaub and in the wheat lands of the 
River I late are expected to furnish supplies from the Southern Hemisiffiere 
to the extent of aliont 5,000,000 quarters, etc.— Teharaph 29tli 
April 1898. 

91. Mr. Gladstone was able to sit for a short while in an easy-chair on 
the small lawn by the side of the house, which is charmingly sheltered by 
qnite a small pine forest.— Telegrafi, 22nd March 1898. 

92. I shall leave this house at once without yon put it in proper repair. 

93. Yon will have to get that lesson by heart like I did, 

94. He prefeiTed to take a sweep-crossing than beg his bread from door 
to door. 

95. The army liked their quarters so well, that neither officers nor 
soldiers was in any degree willing to quit them till they should be 
thoroughly refreshed. — C labendon. 

96. The recent fighting has led many people to reconsider the whole 
question of the relations between the Cape, the Imperial Government, and 
the natives.— of Revmvs, Feb. 1898, p. 147. 

97. I am anxious for the time when he will talk as much nonsense to 
me as I have to him. — W. S. Landor. 

^ 98. From this coalition, and not from the spirit of its own laws and in- 
stitutions, he attributed the harsh and ungenerous treatment of our fallen 
enemy, Napoleon Buonaparte. — Mrs. Fletcher. 

99. The position of the Cabinet is exceedingly difficult beriveen the 
danger of foreign and civil war, either of which may be precipitated by a 
simple exiov.^Telegramfrom Madrid, 14th April 1898. 

100. The image and name of Goethe occurs to us at once when we try 
to evoke the man of most perfect brain who ever existed. — Fortnightly 
Review, May 1898, p. 766. 

101. The condition of Mr. Gladstone, who is -without pain, is not quite 
so favourable. — Daily Telegraph, 21st April 1898. 

102. The nurses for the Spanish Royal family are always chosen from 
the peasantry of Asturias ; a large number are sent for, and from them 
the most handsome of the province is finally selected. — CasseWs Fmiily 
Magazine, Jan. 1898, p. 152. 
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10-3. By that time he will have come in contact with some of the most 
g-lfted geihns of the earth. — Oassell/s Family Magazhie, Jan. 1898, p. 158. 

104. Here is a specimen from Hamlet which illustrates the nnmethodi- 
cal clnmicter con%"ersation will assume when a principal interlocutor is 
pursuing a pri%^ate train of thought with intense eagerness. — Abbott and 
Beeley, Mnglish Lessons for English Readers, p. 231. 

105. The whole question is accordingly remitted to a cornmitteej the 
composition of which has already been announced in our columns, who will 
consider and repoit upon with all convenient speed the proposals of the 
Government of India. — Times, 3rd May 1898. 

106. Chung Chih Tung, Viceroy of Kankin, a thorough Chinaman, a 
Progressive, though disliking foreigners, but who has the unique distinction 
of being absolutely honest and incorruptible, has engaged German instruc- 
tors for his army. — Daily Telegraph, 19th April 1898. 

107. He gathered that the Government were not altogether satisfied 
with each other. — Morley, quoted in Daily Telegraph, 23rd June 1898. 

108. Throughout the whole of the north-east of the Soudan trade and 
industry are reviving surely, but no doubt slowly. — Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
quoted in Daily Telegraph, 28th June 1898. 

109. How could I hear such words, how could T meet such looks, from 
any other man but he Mrs. Craik, The Ogilvics, chap. x. 

110. Xo one is more fully alive than himself to the heavy burden of his 
responsibilities. — Standard, 11th August 1898, p. 4. 

111. These agents should be authorised to (and capable of) discussing 
industrial questions, and of availing themselves of the best markets. — Daily 
Telegraph, 15th August 1898, p. 2. 

112. At any other time, and in any other person, such an exhibition 
inight have been conducive of pity. — Windsor Magazine^ August 1898, 
p. 258. 

113. The adulteration of food generally occurs in some wholesome form. 
Margarine is an excellent food substance, though it is not butter ; the 
potato is very nourishing, but it should not be found in bread. — Daily 
Telegraph, 27th August 1898, 

114. Would not a man of far inferior abilities than Bismarck have 
become cognisant from that moment of France’s exact power of resistance ? 
— Fortnightly Heview, September 1898, p. 407. 

115. There was that early Letter of Advice to Queen Elmibeth, written 
in 1584-5, thought for a time to he Lord Burghley’s work, but now known 
to be written by Bacon. — Is it ShaJzespearel p. 320. 

116. On the 20th, as Mr. E. G. was returning in his motor-car from a 
fishing expedition, he ran his car on to a bank, with the result that he 
and a companion were thrown out and the car overturned and smashed. — 
Times WeeUy, 28th September 1906, p. 622. 

117. On the other hand, the authors and nearly the whole of public 
opinion took the opposite view, and cordially supported the dissentient 
booksellers and free trade in, hooks. — Hid., 28th September 1906, p, 629. 

118. A Japanese and English instructor from . London have been 
engaged to give instruction in ju-jitsu at the Gunnery School on Whale 
Island and the Haval Barracks at Portsmouth. — Ibid., 2Sth September 
1906, p. 620. 

119. Grave doubts are entertained that these statements are far too 
optimistic, and that the sudden stress of work, which will succeed his 
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120. Tile recent action of the Times BonV.rinh 
to the Times, sOth October 1906 ^ letter.-KuDrAUD Ku>u.ng, 

conlftnte liLS 

^larjaUiic, Scmberi90e ?-Cfe 

sliili^issss 

104 T ^‘-I'lg'aplc, 1st December 1906, p. 11. 

talker, who «%n mv^eutrancrirore^^iTd^atr’'*”” oi‘ly. a common 
dowmagain._STEELE, ^ very slight civilit 

125. In Iranee the dispute between Church and i.« . i 
acute crisis. The Pooe havino- n..,io,..,u *1 .n veache 

law of the French Government the Catholic clergy to disobe, 

which prominently figures the e\-pulsioTome®p^''***“ “sa-sures, ai 

s»;; »£”S 

and is oi 


Appendix to Chapter XVIII. Plurals 
(ffl) Nouns which have two forms in th 
.tn a sejparate meaning of its own : 

Brother -f of the same mother 

Un-etiiren, members qf the same sot 
Cherub angels of a certain rani 

r or models of a c 

Cloth { hinds or pieces of cloth ( 

I Clothes, articles of dress (Colieci 
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Penny 

Staff 

Stamen 

Shot 


f Pennies, (Bistinbu^^ 

\ Pence, (sometimes Collective).^ 

f Staves, stielcs or poles. 

1 Staffs, departments in the army. ^ , 

rStamens, male organs of flowers (Distributive). _ 
i Stamina, endurance; vigour, lit. threads (Goliecave). 

rShot little lulls discharged from a gun. 

' ’ as, ^^hehad tioo shots. 

:tbe': Smgularrin'd" ,, 


\ Shots, 

(5) Nouns which have one meaning in 

another in the Plural : — 

Singular. 

Advice, counsel. 

Air, atmosphere. 

PaU}. a curse (under a han) 


Beef flesh ox. 

Compass, range or extent. 

Copper, kind of metal. 
Domino, a kind of mask. 

Force, strength or energy. 

Good, benefit. 

Iron, a kind of metal. 

Physic, medicine. 

Return, coming hack. 

Salt, seasoning substance. 
Sand, a fine pai-ticle of rock or 
shell. 

Vapour, invisible steam. 
Vesper, evening. 

Water, the liquid element. 


Plural. 

Advices, information. 

Airs, assumed demeanour. 

Banns, announcement {banns of 
marriage). 

Beeves, cattle, bulls and cows. 
Compasses, an instrument for 
measuring. 

Cuppers, pennies. 

Dominoes, the game so-called. 
Forces, army. 

Goods, movable property. 

Irons, fetters and other things 
made of iron. 

Physics, natuiul science. 

Returm, statistics. 

Saits, .smelling salts. 

Sands, a tract of sandy land. 

Vapours, dejection. 

Vespers, evening prayers. 

Waters, springs or rivers. 


iff) Nouns which have two meanings in the Plural against 
one in the Singular : — 

Plural. 

/I. Kinds of colour. 
\2. Flag of regiment. 

1. Habits. 

2. Toll or tax. 

( 1. Simple substances. 

2. Conditions of the 
air. 

1 . Results. 

2. Goods wild chattels. 
1. Ofaljibabet. 

- 2. Epistles. 

( 3. Learning. 


Colour, 

Singular. 
hue, tint. 

Colours 

Custom, 

habit. 

Customs 

Element, 

simple substance. 

Elements 

Effect, 

result. 

Effects 

Letter, 

/I. Of alphabet, 

\2. Epistle. 

Letters 


1 Hence six pence has a Collective sense, denoting a single com, which 
makes the noun appear to he Singular, so that we say a sixpence (Singalar), 
sixpences (Plural). 





Freimse, a 2>i‘oposition. 

Quarter^ a fomth part. 

BiMdaeh^ anytliiiig seen. 

id) ]Sroims wliicli have two 
one in the Plural : — 


meanings in the Singular against 
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Singular, 

"''mode' '01'" way.- ", 

; ■ ' as in counting. 

, sulTering. 


portion, 
a 2 >roposition. 
a fomth part, 
anything seen. 


Plural 

Manners d' 

(2. Behaviour, 

Numbers d "* counting. 

Foetry, 

Pains (}; Sufferings. 

1.2. Trouble, care. 

Parts d- 

Premises / ^ 

12. Bmklmgs. 


Quarters /}■ 

..... 12. Bodgiugs. 

Spectacles d- TJungs seen. 

1*2. Bye-glasses. 



Singular. 


Plural. 

Abuse 

/I. Wrong use. 

12. Reproaches. 

Abuses, 

wrong uses. 

Foot 

fl. Part of body. 

12. Infantry. 

Feet, 

parts of body. 

Horse 

/ 1. A quadruped. 

1 2. Cavalry. 

Horses, 

quadrupeds. 


/I. Result. 

12. Oftspring. 

Issues, 

results. 

Light 

/I. A lamp. 

12, Radiance. 

Lights, 

lamps. 

People 

/I. A nation. 

12. Persons. 

Peoples, 

nations. 

Powder 

^1. A medicinal mix- 
•j ture. 

12. Gunpowder. 

Powders, 

medicinal mixtures. 


i 1. Habitual act. 



Practice 

*2. Professional con- 

Practices, 

habitual acts. 


\ nection. 


Stone 

/I. A piece of rock. 

12. F ourteen pounds. 

Stones, 

pieces of rock. 

Wood 

/I. A forest. 

12. Timber. 

Woods, 

forests, 
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(1) Paraclisa Lost is the name of lililton’s great epic poem on tlie 

loss of Paradise divided into twelve separate parts. ^ 

(2) You have already been informed of the sale of Ford’s theatre 

where Mr. Lincoln was assassinated for religious purposes. 

(3) Few people learn anything that is worth learning at all easily. 

(4) He was shot by a secretary under notice to quit with whom he 

had found fault very fortunately without effect. 

(5) He repeated these lines after he had read them only once with 

perfect accuracy. 

(6) Our correspondent saw several soldiers dead or wounded riding. 

The cardinal rule is that things which are to he thought of 
together must he mentioned as closely as possible together. This is 
called The Enle of Proximity. In no language is this more 
important than in modern English, which has lost almost all 
the inflexions, that in Old English, as in other freely inflected 
languages, served as a guide to the grammatical relations of 
words. In every one of the above examples this rule has been 
violated. By attending to this rule, we can correct these 
sentences one by one in the order in which they stand : — 

(1) Tciradise Losty divided into twelve separate parts, is the name 

of Milton’s great epic poem on the loss of Paradise. 

(2) You have already been informed of the sale, for religious pur- 

poses, of Ford’s theatre, where Mr. Lincoln was assassinated. 

(3) Few people learn anything easily that is worth learning at all. 

(4) He was shot, fortunately without effect, by a secretary under 

notice to quit, with whom he had found fault. 

(5) After he had read these lines only once, he repeated them i^ith 

perfect accuracy. 

(6) Our correspondent, riding over the battlefield, saw several 

soldiers dead or wounded. 

A correspondent addressed the following letter to the editor 
of a newspaper : — 

Dear Sir — Please inform a constant reader how to cure bunions in 
to-day’s issue. 

He ought to have placed the phrase in to-dafs issue at the 
beginning of the sentence instead of at the end. But the editor 
published the following answer : — 

There are no bunions in to-day’s issue, nor in yesterday’s, nor in 
to-morrow’s, nor in any that is to come, and were you a careful 
as well as a constant reader you would have grasped this fact 
without being told. 

Note , — The correspondent might have retaliated on the editor by 
telling him that his own English was at fault. The first sentence 
should have been,’ — There are no bunions in to-day’s issue, nor in 
yesterday’s, nor will there he my in to-morrow’s,” etc. 
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Sometiiiies it is necessary to recast a sentence, a mere cliange 
of order being insufficient : — 

Yery tenderly does Aretfiusa ajipeal to ber son not to deprive her of 
Iris x>roteGtion, companionship, and help, who had devoted lier 
life to liini, by retiring into a monastery. — Academy, loth Myy 
1S72, p. 196. 

The sentence can be recast as follows 

Very tenderly does Arethiisa appeal to her son not to retire into a 
monastery and thereby deprive her, who had devoted lier life to 
him, of his protection, companionship, and help. 

In an inflected language, like Latin for example, the order 
of words is of less importance, because the sense is shown by 
the endings. The following words cannot have more than one 
meaning. The inflexions leave no choice. 

Brutes et Cassires Cinsar^im interfecerM?ii5. 

The same five words, when translated into English without 
reference to their Latin inflexions, can, by being arranged in 
six different orders, give six different senses : — (1) ‘‘ Brutus 
slew Cassias and Ciesar,” (2) Caesar slew Brutus and Cassius,” 
(3) Cassius slew Caesar and Brutus,” (4) “ Brutus and Cassius 
slew Caesar,” (5) Caesar and Brutus slew Cassius,” (6) ^‘Caesar 
and Cassius slew Brutus.” 

All that we have to say in this chapter about “ the normal 
order of words ” in English consists of the various aipplications 
of the Rule of Proximity. 

Nouns, 

276 . Nouns must be placed as near as possible , to the nouns 
or pronouns with which they are connected in sense : — 

(1) The death is announced of Dr. Scott, the joint-author with 

Dr. Liddell of the well-known Greek dictionary. 

Here “joint-author” is rightly placed close to “Dr. Scott,” 
with which it is in apposition. So far, so good. But the noun 
“ Scott” should, if possible, be nearer to the noun “death,” and 
the noun “dictionary” to the noun “author.” The sentence 
might be rewritten thus : — 

"We regret to announce the death of Dr. Scott, who with Dr. Liddell 
was the joint-author of the well-known Greek dictionary. 

(2) As the leading and consistent champion of the oppressed, I 

trust yon will permit me in your columns to advocate the 
cause of humanity towards helpless animals .-— the Editor 
of the Daily Telegraph)^* 6th j an. 1898. 
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This sentence can be put right bj changing “ I trust you idll 
to ^^you will) I trustJ^ As it stands, the noun “champion^' is 
wrongly placed in apposition with the pronoun Id’ 

Adjectives and Participles, 

277. Attributive use. — When an adjectiye is used attribii- 
tively (§ 5S)j it should as a rule be placed hefore the noun that 
it is intended to qualify : — 

Xjustm3.Ti. prospects. This rose. Other roses. 

There is a vast difference of meaning between an Euglish 
village ” and village English ” ; and it is the qualifying or 
adjectival word standing first that decides the meaning. In 
such examples as the following, however, the position of the 
adjective is exceptional : — 

(a) If the adjective is enlarged by some qualifying phrase, 
it must be placed after its noun, to avoid a breach of the ^^rule 
of proximity ” : — 

A matter too urgent to be put off any longer. 

We could not separate matter from 'urgent by saying : — 

A too urgent to.be put off any longer matter. 

(b) If several adjectives qualify a single noun, it often sounds 
better to place them after the noun than before it : — 

God is the maker of all things visible and invisible, animate a/nd 
inanimate, 

(c) There are certain, stock phrases, in which it has become 
idiomatic (chiefly through the influence of French) to place the 
adjective after its noun : — 

The body politic. Malice prepense. Heir apparent. Lords Tem- 
poral and Bpiritual. otsr j public. Knight eirant. Gover- 

nor General, Bishop elect. The sum total. Point blanh 
(the white or blank spot in the centre of a target). Letters 
patent. Price current Lord paramount Durance vile. 
Court martial^ etc. 

Note 1. — The adjective alone, as “'he alone/' is always placed after 
the noun or pronoun that it qualifies. 

Note 2.-^An adverbial phrase,, when it is in the form of a preposition 
followed by its object, may have the force and do the work of a qualifying 
adjective. In this case it is always placed after the noun or pronoun 
which it qualifies . 

Maid of A them = Athenian maid. 

A change in theory = a theoretical change. 

Observe the difference iii meaning between : — 

He worked hard to , become a doctor in London, 

He worked hard in London to become a doctor. 
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In the former sentence the italicised phrase (by the Rvile of Proximi ty) 
qualifies the noun doctor/’ and has the force of an adjective. In the 
latter it qualifies the verb worked,” and has the force of au adverb. 

: '27Bh' Predicative an ; adjective is iised . pre-::,:'^:' 

dicatively (§ 58), it is placed after its noun : — 

All men are mortal. He lay deml on the ground. He became remf 
rich. He was left rich by his father. The cloutls hang heaty 
over the earth, {Subjective Complement, § 95.) 

My father left mo poor, but well educated. The judge declared him 
guilty. {Objective Complement, § 95.) 

The dilference in meaning bettveen the two following sen- 
tences hinges on the position of the word “ public : — 

He mB.^QpuhUc confessions. {Attrih. use.) 

He made his confessions {Prcdic. use.) 

279. Sometimes an adjective (§ 209, 3) is used instead of an 
adverlj to qualify the predicate-verb of the sentence. In this 
case it must he placed as near as possible after the verb that it 
qualifies, as in example (a) given below : — 

(a) I can do it alo7ie. 

(&) I alo7ie can do it. 

Observe that the sense of each sentence depends entirely on the 
position of the adjective “alone.” 

(c) He bought the material cheap. 

{d) He bought cheap material. 

In (c) “ cheap ” must be parsed as an adjective qualifying the noun 
“material” ; but in point of meaning it qualifies the verb “bought” 
and signifies “at a low price.” The first sentence means tliat he 
bought good material at less than the market-price ; the second, that 
he bought inferior material at the market-price. 

Adverbs. 

280. If the word to be qualified is an Adjective, or an 
Adverb, or a Preposition, or a Conjunction, the qualifying 
Adverb is placed immediately before it : — 

Adjeciive.^'We are half pleased and half sorry. 

Adverb. — He stood /a?* apart from me. 

Preposition. — He arrived long before tbe time. 

Conjunctions, — ^This is precisely how it happened. 

He has been ill ever since Monday. 

Note. — But “enough” is placed after adjective that it qualifies, 
because it is very often followed by a phrase : — 

Your pay is good enough for your work, 

281. If the Yerh to he qualified is Intransitive, the Adverb, 
unless it is one of Time, is placed immediately after it : — 
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He always lauglied heartily at a good joke. 

He never spoke hoastfuUy about his own merits. 

H e ofte:Yh wept bitterly on passing that tomb. 

He sometimes slept soundly in ni j house. 

He slept in any house but his o^vn. 

These sentences would all sound very awkward, if the 
adverbs in each changed places : — 

He heartily laughed always at a good joke. 

2o2. If the Verb to be qualified is Transitive, the qualifying 
Adverb must not be allowed to separate the verb and its object. 

The Adverb must therefore be placed either before the Verb 

or (which is rather more common) after the Object : 

He bore his losses 

He briefly ex];)lained his meaning. 

Object IS qualified by a clause, or consists of a good 
obje Jt between the verb and its 

He rewarded liberally all those who had served him well. 

But this is scarcely so idiomatic as, “ He liberally rewarded^ etc. 

283. An Adverb is often placed between the Auxiliary verb 
and Uie Pnncipal verb (whether Transitive or Intransitive) 

The wind has suddenly xisqu. I have quite understood you. 

An adverbial phrase follows the same rule of place as the 
adverbs ; — 

We shall within the mxtfew days hear what he intends to do. 

The sense would be quite diiferent, if we said : 

We shall hear what he intends to do within the next few days. 

The Negative adverb is always placed between the 

Auxiliary verb and the Principal verb 

We have not seen him since Monday last. 

284. An Adverb is placed first in a sentence— (a) when it 
qualifies the ivhole sentence, (b) when it is emphatic. 

following pairs of sentences, so as to show how the 
sense depends on the position of the Adverb 
he did not die. / 

i die happily, \ He wrote to her at ! 


285 . Dmded Infinitives.— An adverb should not be placed 

between the “to « and the Infinitive. The custom is springing 
up, but It as not sanctioned by the usage of good writers 

I feel it my duty to plainly inform you, etc. 

1 ieel It my dnty, to. inform you plainly, etc. 
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286. Only. — TMs wordslionM be placed. immediatelj before 

tlie %yorcI tliat it is intended to cpalif j ; otherwise there is a risk 
of ambiguity. ■ 

(a) 0}ily lie promised to read the hrst chapter of that book, 

_ Here “_^onIy’’ is an Adjective qualifying the pronoun ‘Hie,” He 
alone would be more suitable than only he. 

He alone, and no one else, promised to read the first chapter, etc. 

ih) He onfy promised to read the first chapter of that book. 

Here only is so placed as if it were meant to qualify the verb 
^ pronnsed ; hence the meaning might be that he morel}?' promised, 
out dia not perform the promise. 

(c) He promised only to read the first chapter of that hook. 

^ Jiere “ only ’ is so placed as if it were meant to qualify the ’^’crb 

to read ; and hence the meaning might be that he did not promise 
to study, analyse, or remember, but OTily to read. 

(d) He promised to read only the first chapter of that book. 

bs, lie promised to read nothing more than the /i 7 'sl ciiapter. 
Here only is rightly made to qualify the adjective “ the iirst.” 

(o) He promised to read the first chapter of that book only. 

That IS, he promised to read the first chapter of no other book but 
that. I-Iere “ only ” qualifies the phrase “of that book.”' To prevent 
ambiguity it is here placed last. 

Subject and Object 

287. The Subject usually precedes its verb ; but the folIoiF- 
ing exceptions should be noted : — 

(a) "When the verb is Intransitive, and is preceded by the 

introductory adverb there ; see § 153 (2), Note : 

On the whole there is nothing to prove his guilt. 

{b) When the verb is used for asking a question : 

At what hour in the morning does he get up ? 

(c) When the verb is in the Imperative mood : — 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, 

(d) To express a wnsh or a condition : — 

live the Icing, 

tMay he never again come inside this house. 

would know me at once. 

\Had he met me, he would have known me. 

288. If the Object to a verb is expressed by a Conjunctive 
pronoun, or is qualified by an Interrogative, it is placed before 
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289* If tlie Object is qualified by an Adjective-clause, it may 
be separated from its verb by an adverbial phrase : — 

The captain took with thankful heart the good things which tlie 

firm provided. , • n 

Nobler and loftier emotions lit 'witha generoiis cnthimasm the 
hearts of men who had heavy sacrifices still to make. 

If the italicised phrases were placed at the end of the sentence, the 
sense w’onld be either obscured or radically altered. 

Pronoun and Antecedent 

290. A Conjunctive pronoun or Conjunctive adverb must 
always be placed as close as possible to its antecedent : — 

(1) I have read Plato’s writings, who succeeded Socrates. 

Here it would have been better to say '‘the writings of Plato, who 

succeeded,” etc. 

(2) It is the system, not the individual, which I condemn. 

The clause which I condemn should be written after system. 

(3) I no%v come to one of the objections to free trade, which has 
never yet been answered. 

The sentence can be rewritten thus, “Among the objections to 
free trade, I now come to one wdiich has never yet been answered. ” 

291. Demonstrative and Conjunctive pronouns should not, as 
a rule, be mentioned until the Antecedent has been mentioned. 

Avoid such, an order of words as the following : — 

Before we pay them, let us see what work the men have done. 

The proper arrangement would be : — 

Before we pay the. men, let us see what wmrk they have done. 

Preposition and Object 

292. In prose (not always in poetry) tbe preposition is placed 
immediately before its Object But the following exceptions 
occur in prose also : — 

(a) When the Object is “whom,” “which,” or “what,” the pre- 
position may he placed last in the sentence and its Object first 

That is the man lohom we were looking /or. {Gonjunctire.) 

Which of these chairs did you sit on f {Interrogative. ) 

(b) When the Object is the Conjunctive pronoun “that,” the pre- 
position must be put last. This rule is invariable. 

This is the man that we were looking/or. 

Prepositions, 

293. A Preposition must be placed immediately after the 
word with which it is mtended to he construed : — 

Books authorised by teachers as fit for use. 

Books authorised as fit for use by teachers. 
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Scsi-r°^ sentence turns entirely upon the position of 
Correlative Conjunctions. 

1 Conjunctions are used eorrelatively, that is, in 
imber of the pair must invariably be connected 
the same part of speech, or of the same function. 


Xnr 1“' 

Objections were raised not to his having spent the money, hu tc 
his having done so tvithout leave, (^-eposition.) ^ 

(2) Not only . . . hut also or hut ; 

(Fr^oiiZ^) judgment. 

disgusted. Udjecth-e and ParttcMe. ) 

I Ills /loi amused, enlightened them, {Fcrb.) ^ 

(3) Not Tiiore . . . than : 

I am not more amused, than surprised. {Partidple,) 

(4) Both . . . and : — 

He IS thoroughly tired out hath in mind and in body. (Prepositimi.) 

(5) Either , . . or, neither . . nor : 

They have worked either stupidly or lazily. {Adverb,) 

Neither J ames aor I saw it. INmn and Pronoun. 1 
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9, The girl conveyed- from the house \?here she had just been 
married in a carriage and pair. 

10. They found the house on the top of a hill where they wished to 
spend the night. 

11. It is believed that they are most desirous of keeping up this prac- 
tice who profit most by it. 

12. Tiiere was a small house on the side of the mountain, out of which 
came a black slave. 

13. The magistrate passed too severe a sentence, being young and 
inexperienced. , 

14. English is not only difficult to read, but also to speak. 

15. Such were the Centaurs of Ixion’s race, 

Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace. 

16. The general ordered indignantly the deserters to be shot. 

17. I only like a pear when it is ripe. 

IS, He wisely did this because he was ordered, not because he 
liked it. 

19. Northern India is bounded by the Himalaya mountains, v/ith at 
their base a very thick jungle. 

20. The natives of the other islands only knew how to divide time by 
the sun and moon, whereas these had acquired some knowledge of the 
stars also. 

21. They are as ready, nay more ready, to apply these things to their 
right uses than we are, 

22. I soon arrived at the mansion of my friend, w’hich was guarded by 
a huge mastiff that hew at me. 

23. He cannot be said to have died prematurely whose work was 
finished, nor does he deserve to he lamented who died so full of honours. 
— Southey, 

24. Sir Morton Peto spoke of the notion that the national debt might 
be repudiated with absolute contempt. 

25. An unquestioned man of genius. 

26. I am neither an ascetic in theory or practice. 

27. Her success is neither the result of system nor strategy. 

28. I never remember to have felt an event more deeply than Horner's 
death. 

29. His last journey was to Cannes, whence he was never destined to 
return. 

30. No one has been able to deny that there is a connection between 
virtue and vice on the one hand and happiness and misery on the other. — 
Saturday Remew, 2nd Sept. 1865. 

31. All goes on well at Winchester, the attention and attendance gradu- 
ally deepening and increasing. 

32. Since several thoughts may be natural which are low and gi'ovelling, 
an epic poet should not only avoid such sentiments as are unnatural or 
affected, but also such as are mean and vulgar. — Spectator, No. 279. 

33. This shipping is to a great extent now the product of German yards, 
which have developed rapidly to suit the requirements eveiT" day increasing 
of local shipbuilding,— Telegraph, 27th Jan. 1898. 

34. There are not meanwhile critics wanting here who assign this 
victory as regards moral and political supremacy in China to Russia. — 
Berlm Telegram, Daily Telegraph, 5th Feb. 1898, 
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in Madrid of Mr. W. M.vr 
WeeUy, 11th Feb. 
;ood things which the comm 


niion,— Tdegraph, Sth" Pebi 
dt-. Inedeath occurred last week' i 
lormerly mtish Vice-Consul at 

Tvn, 'i I- received the 

piovided with uracil thankfulness. 

company after tUnuey'^”' «°ec<lotes which amuse or e.vcite tin 

rJe«Lom!'^“ of and jealousy, sn, other. 

40. Some jmiutiiicrs by 
exhibited to- “ 

41. The daughter of 
I^ngland, seek: 


•morrow. ' of inspection, will I 

, -IS employment ' ^**'*®’ ictired from India, brought up i 

sliaped L°fl’. heloiiging to a geutlemau. with a curious!; 

a few minutes.'*^ ^ *^*0 which lasted only fo; 

44. He wept in passing that tomb often. 

from wh^re the b“arups "'‘'“o'’ o dLstanoe 

betw'een NelsoVlndUdy Ha^So” o^^Ttl rel.atioiis 

has not oareftilly studied ae iettos to of Horatio, who 

tion.— r-mes Weekly, 4th March 1898. invaluable collec- 

- do ^t 

p— to - 

amnlement & ae'^mSllXrthoM wh^haf can only create 

the facts as I have and do.dj/j^^w.. f ".^od the views and know 

54. We may well ask whi^tfafeme oTft if S^S; 

huildiug is mot acGomoDTiTAci T-vvr x- parallel action in sliiu*- 

ward Mark 9.Jt. T?o "^ergetic action in diplomacy 
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t was olearlT inevitaWe that a man who regarded human love as 
centre and starting-point of ail the good jnauenoes ot shoiild 
an teaching thus understood with absolute detestation. Le&lu, 

iS:.tf£roSiisjS- — M.!- 

, nor the infirmities of age ; and her conversation is so mixed with 
;rprndeiice, that she is agreeable both to the young and the old. 


IHYERSION of the 

OEBEE: EMPHASIS. 

..IxL the last chapter we 
words in a sentence. "We 
j he given to a word hy 
A word so placed excites 
But no inversion 

it be made, if it obscures the meaning or offends tbe ear. 

(1) Tbe Object placed before its verb instead of after it: 

Direct object : — 

Sillier and gold have I none ; but m<A as I have give I = 

in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, anse and vralk.— in. h. 

If 7i.emen I cannot summon to my prayer, 

will I niove, and try mine interest ^*ere. 

Detden’s V%Tg%l : jEneid^ Booii vii. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Erery other wound we seek to heal, every other 
alMction to forget ; but this wound consider it^ a duty to 
Wph onen, this aMicHon we cherish and brood over in solitude. 


15. Inversion of ISTormal Orde: 

^d what is the normal order of 
now to show how emphasis may 
ig it out of the normal order. I. 
ise,and thereby attracts more attention, 
he madej if it obscures the meaning w* 
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^ Fallen, fcaicn i. Babylon, the great city.>~-&r. xviii. 2. 

(3) Adverb or Ad^'erbial phrase placed first • 

|S. Si“ all the la«- and the prophet, 

p4surerfor etemorr-^pifej 

(4) lire verb jfiaced first (rare except in poetry) 

Atole a maiden from }ier place. 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Aooi the facecloth from the face ; 

VInf f "-ept— TaNNYSOX. 

riasnul all their sabres bare, 

as they turiied in air. Ibid. 

(5) Adverb with verb placed first 

Thus came into prominence what are called sacred ithI 

knowledge : thns came into the presence of each ^ 

5psr‘"‘- ~ « ™"“ xri ,::i£ 

nen burst his mighty heart.— S hakespeaee. 

Uii goes my grave Impudence to the maid.— y'attcr. 

(6) Adjective or Adjectival phrase placed after its noun . 

Alfred *■““* 

Alfied (?««<. Vlmy the Ilkler. nin/m Younger. 

tbiof,? tilings or things -eaj-fWty ; thim^s ii/oral or 

things emngclical ; things sacred or thing, «roS. tHo ft 

SitlwtThVm"''"" ’ <«■ things thin|s 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind miocctopied ’s a mind distressed,-~'Pom, 

I love thee, Cassio, 

nevermore be officer c/mme.—SHAKERPHAiiE. 

Babylon is Mien, is fallen, that great city. 

Compare what Horace pats into the mouth of Hannibal :— 

Oceidit, occidit^ 

Spes omnis et fortuna iiostri 

Asdrubale iuterempto. — Ode iv. 4, 70. 

“Fallen, fallen is all the hope and fortune of onr name ; for Hasdruhal is 
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The retort cotJrieoM . . . The quip mocZcsi! . . • The reply ctorM 
. . . Tlie reproof mlimit ... The countercheck rjum-rdsmne. 

. ITie lie • ■ • The lie SHAKEsrE.ARE, 

As To'io Like v* 4;. 

296. Empliatic Positions. --Tlie middle of a sentence is 
less emphatic than the beginning, and the beginning in most 

cases is less emphatic than the end. 

(a) The begmning. — If we take a word out oi its normal 
order in order to place it first, the emphasis that it acquires 
arises partly from the surprise excited by its unusual position, 
and partly from the prominence that naturally belongs to the 

initial word. ■ . , , . 

The subject of a sentence is usually placed first, because that 
is its normal order. In this position it possesses a certain deg^^.^e 
of prominence, because it names the person or thing that does 
or suffers what the verb asserts : — 

Eomulus, according to the ancient legend, founded Rome. 

If that degree of prominence, however, happens not to be 
sufficient, additional emphasis can be given to the subject 

Romulus ” by placing it last 

Rome, according to the ancient legend, was founded by Romulus. 

The founder of Rome, according to the ancient legend, was 
Romulus. 

(h) The end . — The end of a sentence is more emphatic than 
the beginning,, because one’s mind is held in suspense till we 
know the closing circumstance, and our interest is aroused to 
know what that circumstance is. This is called the Principle 
OP Suspense. 

(1) Add to your faith virhi,e; and to virtue knowledge-, and to 

knowledge temperance ; and to temperance patience ; and to 
patience godliness ; and to godliness hrotherly kindness \ and 
to brotherly kindness charity. — 2 Peter i. 5-7. 

(2) Knowing that you are very inquisitive after everything that 

is curious in nature, I will wait on you in the dusk of the even- 
ing with my show upon my lack. — Spectator^ Ko. 271. 

Here the emphatic phrases, the first of which shows the time of 
coming, and the second the purpose of coming, are rightly placed 
last. 

Corollary, — If we do not wish a word to be emphatic, we 
must avoid placing it in an emphatic position ; — 

That all members of the same household should live together in 
peace is necessary. ' . „ _ . 

He, deserted by his friends and pursued by his enemies, fled from 
the country. 
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The midne c]ii]>liasis given in one sentence to the word ‘‘'neces- 
sary,” and in tlie other to “he,” can be avoided by altering their 
positions: — 

It is necessary that all members of the same household sliould 
live together in ]ieace. 

Deserted by his friends, and pursued by his enemies, he fled from 
the country. 

297. Correlative Ooijj unctions and Phrases. — Conjunc- 
tions and phrases which go in pairs add to the eimrgy of a sen- 
tence, because the first one keeps the mind in suspense (§ 296‘, b) 
till the second one has been mentioned : — 


Either — or 

Neither— nor 

Not only — but also 

Both — and 
If— then 


Partly — partly 

In the first place — 
in the second place 
On this side— on that 
side 

Here— there 
I Not — hut 


On the one hand- 
the other hand 
Though —yet 

As — so 

Indeed — but 


(1) The use of language is to conceal the thoughts. 

To emphasise conceal we could say : — “The use of language is not 
to express, but to conceal the thoughts.” 

(2) I regard the prospects of peace with confidence. 

, To emphasise confidence we could say : — “I regard the prospects of 
peace not only with hope, hut with confidence.” 

(3) He is both a fool and a knave. 

To empliasise fool we should say : — “ He is not only a knave, but 
also a fool” ; or, “ tie is a fool as well as a knave.” To emxdnasise, 
'k7iai'e, we should say : — “ He is not only a fool, but also a knave” ; 
or “He is a knave as well as a fool.” 

298. Emphasis by Eepetition. — Emphasis is sometimes 
added to a word by repeating it, or by adding some other word 
almost synonymous. Rejjetition, when it adds force, is “ not like , 
a bird fiappiiig its wrings uselessly in the air, but like a black- 
smith repeating his blows on an anvil ” (Nichol). 

If r were an American, avS I am an Englishman, I would never lay 
down niy anus, ucrer — iiemi' — never. — BujiKn. 

Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; death hath wo 
more dovrinio'n over him. — Now; Test. 

Let our watchword be Union, — 7mio7i of the party, nnion of the 
kingdom, 7.inio7i of the einxrire.— Jos. Chambkrlaiis’'. 

They are dead. They will ne\^er again be heard upon the heaths , 
singing at morning their happy songs they will never more 
drink writh their peers in the deep ingle-nooks of home. They 
are perished. They have dkappear^. Alas ! the valiant 
fellows. — B elloc, Hills and the Bea. 
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Our laii 5 ;aiage abounds in phrases, in which words of the 
same or almost the same meaning go in pairs : — 

They wore driven out hag and haggage* He works only hj jits and 
starts. His progress is by /caps and bounds. He wivs/air and square 
in all his dealings. Words full of jire ami fury. He is a stickler for 
forms and ceremonies. He is free and, easy in his manners. His 
presence is gall and wormwood to me. "Where are my goods and 
chattels f He took to it heart and soul. He is very high and •migldy. 
Turned out of Imvsc and home. To all mtents and qnbrposcs. Eager 
for the loams ami fishes of office. He would not yield one jot or tittle . 
His will is QiuU and void. Ovorhead and cars in debt. Thepaf^s 
and penalties of the law. He arrived safe and sound. All stuff and 
■nonsense. Time and tide wait for no man. If you do this, loell and 
good. This is my will and pleasure. He worked with might and main. 
Drenched through and through. First awl foremost he truthful, 

299. “It is,” “it was.” — These introductory phrases are 
much used for giving prominence to the wmrd that the writer 
wishes to emphasise (see § 7 5, c). 

(1) Romulus, according to the ancient legend, founded Rome. 

If Romulus'* is not sufficiently emphatic as it stands, we could 
say: — ims Romulus who,, according to the ancient legend, 
founded Rome.” 

(2) Cicero admired Pom pey. 

These wnrds stand in their normal order, and one is not more 
emphatic than the ^other. Each in turn might be emphasised as 
follows : — It was Cicero who admired Pompey ” ; “ It was admiration, 
not blame, that Cicero expressed for Pompey ” ; “It was Pompey whom 
Cicero admired.” 

300. Gonjimctions and Prepositions repeated. — If we 
wish to give equal emphasis' to each word in a series of particu- 
lars, we can do so by repeating the conjunction or preposition 
before eacli of them instead of mentioning it once only before 
the first or last : — 

How, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you either by revela- 
tion, or by knowledge, or by prophesying, or by decline ? — 
1 Cor. xiv. 6. 

The latter part of this sentence would sound very feeble in com- 
parison if it stood thus Except I shall speak to you by revela- 
tion, knowledge, prophesying, or doctrine.” 

301. itecapitnlatioa of Clauses. — A series of subjects or 
clauses can be recapitulated by the use of pronouns like these 
or “such” ; and this adds to the energy of the sentence : — 

Intellect, imagination, power of expression, humour, taste, truth 
to life,, and truth to human nature, are not the qualities 
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which to-dav make a writer popular. — Fort Ftev.^ Feb. 1898^ 

p. 280. " , ■ 

The storm had passed, the sun was sliming on the green leaves of 
the trees ; the stream was dancing around the rocks ; the. 
birds hopped about him as they chirped with their cheeriul. 
notes ; stick were the pleasant scenes and sounds that welcomed 
the wamierer back to his home. 

302. Antithesis. — Antithesis means setting one word 
against anotheiy^ like balancing opposite things against each 
other in a pair of scales. The balance of form and sound not 
only pleases the ear, but is an aid to memory, as w'e may gather 
from its frecjiient use in proverbs, and in the best-3'emembered 
savings of great authors : — It never rains, but it pours A 
bird in the band is wmrth tw’o in the bush Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners” ; ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us ly his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds. — Hebrews i. 1, 2, 

The antithesis of this finely balanced sentence is marred in the 
Revised Yorsion of 1885. where it is made to run as follows : — 

God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he appointed heir 
of all things, through whom also he made the worlds. 

Exercises. 

I Rearrange, or if necessary sn^plement or rewrite, the follmo- 
ing sentences so as to throw the emphems on certain words as 
directed : — 

1. I am not sure he said that. (Emphasise (1) sure^ (2) he, (3) said, 

(4) that, (5) /.) . , , 

2. They brought borne her dead wanior. (Enydiasise hmm.) 

3. No man hath greater love than this. (Emphasise greater lore,) 

4. Consummate men of business are almost as rare as great poets, 
and perhaps rarer than veritable saints and martyrs. — Helps, 
(Emphasise ro/re and rarer.) 

5. The battle of Hastings was fought in 1066. (Emphasise (1) the 
battle of Hastings, (2) in 1066,) 

6. A greater mistake was never made, (Emphasise nevefl) 

7. Thou didst not anoint mine head with oil, — New TestmmnL 
(Emphasise mine head with oil,) 

8. The wind blows keen, and night is coming on. (Emphasise keen,) 

9. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things. . (Emphasise earthly and 
heamnly,) 
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10. lYlien all were seated, a noise was suddenly lieard outside. 
{Einpbasise mddenly,) 

11. Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt. (Emphasise (1) 
3/oses, (2) the cliildTeth of Israel^ (3) JSgypL) 

12. The reign of Constantine marks the epoch of the transformation 
of Christianity from a religion into a political system. (Emphasise Ulb 
my/ 2 , of Constantine,) 

13. All classes of the population did not with equal rapidity adopt 
monotheistic views. {Emphasise (1) not with equal m^idity, (2) all classes 
of the population , ) 

14. All parties in the Roman commonwealth concurred in appoint- 
ing Quintus Fahius to the commaud of the Roman forces against Hannibal. 
(Emphasise (1) all parties, (2) Quintus Fahius, (3) concurred.) 

15. Nature conciliates and forms the mind of man to liis conditicn, — 
Goldsmith. (Emphasise mind,) 

II. Give some additional point to the following sentences hy a 
change of order, or hy a change of toords, or hy any other means : — 

1. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature ? 
(cf. Matt. vi. 27 with Luke xii. 25). 

2. The government prosecuted Watson for high treason and were 
defeated ; had they indicted him for aggravated assault, they would have 
obtained a conviction. 

3. The authors of a revolution are not like those whom the revolution 
produces. 

4. Tally was tlie first who observed that friendship improves 
happiness and abates misery by the doubling of our joy and dividing of 
our grief; a thought in which he has been followed by all the essayers 
upon friendship, that have written since his time. — Spectator, No. 68. 

5- A clever magistrate would see whether a witness was deliberately 
lying a great deal better than a stupid jury. 

6. Tlie air la.st night condensed the vapour into white particles, but 
was not cold enough to turn them into actual hoar-frost. 

7. Nothing in this war threatened our interests more than the interests 
of other countries, 

5. A coxcomb, flushed with victories over the fair young creatures 
whom he has deceived, will protest and vow he never thouglit of 
matrimony, and wmtider talking civilly could he so strangely misinter- 
preted. — Spectator, No. 288. 

9. Nor is the reason that has led to the establishment of this moral 
law difficult to be discerned. 

10. In our search after God and contemidation of Him our wisdom 
doth consist ; in our worship and obedience to Him our religion doth 
consist ; in both of them our happiness doth consist. 

11. It is not without a degree of patient attention, greater than the 
generality are willing to bestow, though not greater than the object 
deserves, that the habit can he acquired of examining and judging of 
our own conduct with the, same accuracy and impartiality as that of 
another. 

12. Every man calleth that which pleaseth and is delightful to himself 
good, and that evil which displeaseth him. 



13. Oip Beiiiu eorrespondeBt teiegi-aplis that in diplomatic circle's 
there coiuideace is placed in no reports about the Chinese loan.~-/)cj//?/ 
Tdegra^i\ Stli Feb. 189S. 

14. In the last few hours that preceded his death he was only able to 
make a few audiVde sounds, and no one understood them. 

15. In this evil world guilt has a better chance than misfortune of 
being treated with indulgence. 

16. He that tells a lie is not sensible liow great a task he undertakes ; 
for he must invent twenty more to maintain one. 


CHAPTER XXL—EIJPHOHY OR SMOOTHNESS OF 
DICTION*. 


303. Wliat is meant by Eupbony. — By euphony (a word 
■of Greek origin, cut, well ; sound) is lucant that kind of 

diction which sounds w^ell to the ear. It might also be defined 
as “a smooth and easy flow of words.'' The writer himself 
must have a good ear, if he wishes to knoAV what wdll please 
the ear of his readers. A few hints, how^ever, are herewith 
offered. 


(1) Avoid (if possible) the use of two different constructions 
in the same sentence : — 

They suspected that he had hecn biidhed and given an unjust 
sentence. 

Here there is an abrupt change from the Passive voice “ had 
been bribed" to the Active voice ‘"given." It would sound 
much better to say — 

They suspected that lie had received a bribe and given an unjust 
sentence. 

(2) Avoid using the .same word twice in the same sense, but 
in a different connection : — 

To enable us to make the mcessary arrangements it is necessary for 
ns to hear not later than noon on Friday, 21st current, — Jjuily 
Telegraph, 20th Jan. 1898. 

Write ‘Hhe requisite arrangements” for “the necessary arrange- 
ments.” 

statements having been published to the effect that the 
desertion of sailors had aasumed alarming dimensions, the 
Naval General Staff announces that all such assertions are 
devoid of foundation.™ Times, 12th Oct 1906, p. 649. 

Change the second “alai’ming" to “very serious.” 

(3) Avoid using words of the same or dearly the same sound 
within a very short distance of each other :— 


CHAP. XX INVERSION OF THE NORMAL ORDER 


1 
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(1) If all local autliorities affected acted in the same manner, rate- 
payers might receive some beneiit from unity, — Daily TeUgrarffh^ 
Sth Feb, 1898. 

Write concerned for affected. 

(2) The darling of his old age killed hefore him hefore her time. 

Write killed m front for ^‘killed hefore himD 

Under this heading we may place the following : — 

{a) The same Preposition repeated in the same sentence : — 

In >spite of the gloomy forebodings of prophets of evil, and in spite 
o/tlie attacks of t\[Q partisans of the proposed change o/" policy, 
tiic empire will stand, 

(/>) The Conjunction that repeated in the same sentence : — 

I lieard t/iat the nmioiir t/iat he had been -warned that the bridge 
was unsafe was not founded on fact, 

(e) Words of similar endings : — 

In Court to-day the defendants apparently reluctantly produced a 
small faded piece of newspaper, — Daily Express^ l7tli Oct. 1906, 

Change the italicised words to ** vrith apparent reluctance.” 

(4) Avoid mixing Present participles with Verbal nouns : — 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, hearing in its title a special form of 

address, is j-et universal in its diift, as designing to convince, 
all mankind of the necessity of seeking for happiness in a future 
life, and a, voiding all things leading men to sin. 

It will add to the clearness as well as to the smoothness of 
the sentence, if the sentence is rewritten as follows : — 

The Epistle to the Hebre-ws, though it bears in its title a special 
foim of address, is^ yet universal in its drift, as its design is to 
convince all mankind of the necessity of seeking for happiness 
in a future life and avoiding everything that may lead to sin. 

(5) Avoid awkward constructions to which the ear is not 
accustomed : — 

Flying visits to settlements of Finns, Poles, Bohemians, and 
Russians, located along the Northern disclosed them to 

have attained a degree of Americanisation, etc, — Harper's 
Magazine, Feb. 1898. 

Write “disclosed the fact that these foreign settlers had attained f 
etc. 

(6) Avoid using, within the same sentence, words that are 
spelt and sounded alike, but differ from one another both in 
sense and in origin 

He means (intends) to take advice as to the best meam (method) of 
testing the fact. - 
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(7) Avoid using verbs in diiferent tenses within the same- 
sentence without necessity : — 

The lion roared to a false note, and then rates the jackals for 
yelping innnisoii. — Daily Telegraph, 5th Feb. 1898.' 

Write rated for rates ; or change roared into roars. 

But in such a sentence as the followings no exception could 
be taken to the verbs being in di:Terent tenses, since the sense 
obviously demands it : — 

The Emperor of Austria has now quite recovered his health, and 
drove from Schonbrunn to Vienna yesterday. — Daily TeUqrapli, 
Srcl Oct. 1906, p. 8. 

Here the Present Perfect tense a,gi-ees well with “now,” and the 
Past Indeiinite with “yesterday.” 

(8) Avoid ending a sentence with a short and pointless word. 

The walls of the fortress, battered with guns from the ships and 

artillery from the shore for a space of eight hours, 'fell. 

Write, “were demolished and fell to the ground.” 

(9) Avoid using the same form of participle more than once 
in the same clause or phrase : — 

Yesterday the vestry of St. George, Hanover Square, decided to 
seal the memorial to be presented to the Dulce of Devonshire, 
praying for tlie introduction of a bill in the next session of 
Parliament, providing for the creation of metropolitan inunici- 
palities. — Daily Tdegraph, 21st Jan. 1898. 
providing, write “winch should provide.” 

(10) Avoid using a string of Relatives in the same sen- 
tence : — 

The doctrine in question only appears a paradox, because it has 
usually been so expressed as apparently to contradict these well- 
known facts ; which, however, were equally well known to the 
authors of the doctrine, icho therefore could only have adopted 
from inadvertence any form of expression which could to a 
candid person appear inconsistent with it. — J. S. Mill. 

Write “ the said facts” for the first “which.” 

Few, indeed, are those who still linger among us icho took an active 
part in the great movement in 1848. — Review of Reviews, April 
1898, p. 843. 

The sentence must be reconstructed: — “Among those who still 
linger among us there are indeed but few left, who took,” etc. 

(1 1) Avoid using adverbs close together for qualifying either 
the same or different words, if the said adverbs can be separated 
without loss of idiom : — 

In fact, those who study such matters closely, already, I think, 
perceive the tentative beginnings, etc. — Fortnightly Renew, 
Feb. 1898, p. 261, 

Write, “perceive already, I think.” . ' 
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(12) Adverbs or adverbial i)brases that qualify tlie same 
word should be separated by some intervening word, if the 
construction admits of it : — 

He, at four o clock p.m,^ in spite of his contract, ohstinately and with 
some acTwiony declared that he would not work another hour. 
(Write: “At four o’clock p.m. he, in spite of his contract, 
declared obstinately and with some acrimony that he would not 
•work another hour.”) 

(13) Avoid mixing up one form of comparison with another 
in the same sentence ; or, if this mixture is unavoidable, put the 
shorter one first ; — 

He is one of the onost leautiful and sweetest characters of the Middle 
Ages, -~Cf OLD WIN Smith, United Kingdom, vol. ip. 48. (It 
would sound better to say, “sweetest and. most beautiful.”) 

304, Play upon Words. — Euphony as well as |)oint is 
sometimes produced by repeating the same (or nearly the same) 
word in a different meaning or in a different relation : — 

Evil ( = evil consequences) be to him that evil thinks ( = imputes 
misconduct). 

Bad ( = unlucky) accidents happen to bad ( = unskilful) players. 

The right {noun) divine of kings to govern wrong {adj,). — Pope. 

These are all practical (= useful) and practicable (-workable) 
measures. — Fortnightly Memew, Feb. 1898, p. 317. 

When om* vices leave us (give us no more relish), we flatter our- 
selves that we have left (given up as an act of virtuous self- 
denial) our vices. — French Proverb, 

He who never changes his mind (opinion) has no mind to change 
(no capacity for forming an opinion),— 

Playing upon words, if this adds nothing either to force or 
clearness, produces not euphony, but a jingle. The following 
lines in Paradise Lost have been condemned by a distinguished 
critic. (See Addison’s Spectator, No. 297.) 

And brought into the world a world of woe. 

This tempted our attempt and wrought our fall. 

At one slight bound high overleapt all hoimd. 

Exercise on Euphony or Smoothness of Diction, 

Improve the euphony of the following sentences, whei'ever you see 
occasion to do so - 

1. This brings me to the question — the most important of all— of 
the final aims of British policy in the Far 'Eajst-~-Fortmghtly Peview, 
Feb. 1898, p. 329. 

2. So it is that I must be, forced to get home partly by stealth and 
partly by force, — S wift. 
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3. I look upon it as my duty, so far as good health enabled me and as 
long as I keep within the hounds of truth, of duty, and of decency, to- 
do, etc. — Swift. 

4. Buildings should not he put up unless in conformity with the bye- 
laws, unless we wish to encourage the jerry-builder. — Middlesex QovMty 
TivreSf 23rd July 1898. 

5. Two gi*eat sins, one of omission and the other of commission, were 
committed by him. 

6. Far and wide the plain of the Vardu softened by a delicate blue- 
haze, and in the extreme distance a thread of silver light — the Gulf of 
Balonica — stretches. 

7. That Pre-Raphaelitism was not, any more than any other, the- 
school in w'hicli the doctrine of art for art’s sake was being forced 
upon its students, may he conceded. — Fortnightly KerieiOi Feb. 1898, 
p. 196. 

8. Of the western provinces which obeyed the Csesars, Britain w^as the- 
last that was conquered, while they (the Csesars) gave it away before any 
other province. 

9. Wit should be used as a shield for defence, rather than as a sword 
to wound others. 

10. Knowdedge in one of its senses is synonymous with sensation. 

11. If the profession of anything is good for anything, practice is 
better. 

12. It is a remarkable fact that some of the most remarkable men in 
ancient times combined warlike pursuits with political ambition. 

13. The blessings of fortune are the lowest ; the next are the bodily , 
advantages of strength and health ; but the superlative blessings, in tine,, 
are those of the mind. 

14. A. came here daily ; every other man came every other day. 

15. Innumerable failures occur every day in the numerous careers of 
life. 

16. As one peruses the accounts, as they are issued, the outlook seems- 
to he very serious. 

17. We should cease persisting in trying to put a quart into a pint 
pot. — Bedevj of Feviews, 

18. Your not having hitherto paid the tithe, should such be the case, 
and the fact that the sum you are now called upon to pay does not 
rateably correspond with any previous payment made by you, cannot be 
raised as an objection. — Tithe-collector's Notice. 

19. The friendless state that he was in, and that he wished to die,, 
made every one pity him. 

20. Accident having opened a new and most congenial career to him, 
and having become a great favourite of, and of much use to, Mr. Nash, he- 
ultimately accompanied his patron to London. — C. J. Mathews. 

21. Perhaps we might venture to add, that it is hardly explicable, 

except as a portrait drawn by a .skilful hand guided by love, and by love 
intensified by tbe consciousness of some impassable barrier. — Leslie’ 
Stephen. ^ ■ 

22. We believe tbe freedom and happiness of a people are not the 
result of their political institutions, hut that their political institutions- 
are, in a great degree, the result of their own temper and aspiration. — 
Paknell. 



I jicive a DooK printed at Antwerp, and whicii was once possessed 
by Adam Smith. 

24. Mr. B. is a handy man with his fists, and maintains, after long 
experience, that Jie would prefer to rely on the clenched hand to defend 
himself in a melee to any weapon yet invented.— of lievieim 
Feb. 1898, p. 129, 

25. Mr. J. H. C. said that there had been innumerable instances of 
bribery in the Guardians* Boards, leading to their supersession by the 
Government by paid guardiams.— Telegmpli, 2Sth April 1898. 

2fi, It is the men who have bridged the ocean with the steamship, who 
have tunnelled the moimtains and severed the isthmus, who have made 
the empire. — Ibid. p. 130. 

27. iS^'otwithstariding his illness, and that he had lost nearly all his 
still kept the business going, hoping for better times. 

2S. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who since the murder of M. Stam- 
bulofi; from which time the relations between Austria and Bulgaria 
•changed con.siderabIy for the worse, has not appeared at the Vienna 
Court, was received in a long audience to-day at noon by the Emperor — 
Dmly Telegraphy 8th March 1898. 

29. The first suggestion I would make is that usurers all over the 
•country, who trade under false names and pretend to be banks and 
issue circulars and prospectuses which are false and fraudulent, and who 
use these names for the purpose of securing contracts with borrowers in 
•order to defraud them by a system of usury, should be dealt with.— 
midmce oj Sir G, Z., 11th March 1898. 

30. The first thing the usurers do is to see who are the relatives of the 
young borrower. In the S. C. case we had a man whose bills were dis- 
counted, because a nobleman took them to them. — Ibid. 

31. Our ministers cannot understand that England is sick of the parish 

pump and sickest of all of the Manchester &dhoo\.— Review of Reviews^ 
April 1898, p. 3o4. * 

82, The Americans are perhaps sincere in saying that the United 
States are not contemplating seizing Cuba in order to annex it.— -Times 
6th May 1898, p. 276. 

S3. In 1874, though not then prepared to advocate 


f' /.V prepared to advocate the disestablish- 

ment of the Scotch Church, though he admitted an established church in 
.a minority IS an anomaly, he yet strenuously opposed when the Church 
Patronage Scotland Bill was before Parliament to invest this Church with 
powers never before entrusted to an ecclesiastical 'hoii\\—Middlese:e 
Gmnty Timsy 4|h June 1898, ^ 

34. The step was only decided upon at the very last moment : indeed 
for reasons upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, it had appeared but a 
few hours previously utterly and absolutely impossible that it could be 
taken before to-day at the earliest.— Telegraphy 16th June 1898, 

35. With a ministry without any authority any sudden course of 
action may be looked for.— Daily Telegraphy 23rd June 1898, p. 9. 

36. When a person has attracted to himself by an elevated moral 
bond several other persons, when he dies, it always happens that the 
OTrvivors, often divided up to that time by rivalries, beget a stron<y 

for the oXheee.-^Tramlatiorifrom Renan*s Apostles:^ 

d/. fills army is incapable because of sickness of marching anywhere 
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except to tlie transports. — Telegmm quoted in Daily Telegm^jhi'' 8th 
August 1898. 

38. The rest of the evening was devoted, to voting away the nation’s 
money, etc. — Standard^ 9th August 1898. 

39. The Carlists possessed an army of their own, now disbanded, but 
many of whose officei’s would expect to be reinstated in their former 
positions. — Fortnightly Renew, 1st August 1898. 

40. He discourses more or less discursively upon the various changes, 
etc. — Revieio of Renews, August 1898, p, 165. 

41. If there is one thing that strilves one more than another, it i.s His 

Majesty’s ardent desire for peace. — Times, Zlst August 1898. ^ 

42. Sir George says that he does not think property is divided 
properly, but he deals very vaguely with this part of his subject. — Times 
Weekly, 14th Sept. 1906, p. 584. 

43. The document enumerates the laws ensuring to native workmen 
humanitarian and civilising assistance, they being Portuguese citizens, 
with the same rights as other citizens, and enjoying everywhere, always 
the broadest protection. — Daily Telegraph, 8th October 1906, p. 9. 

44. They believe it (republicanism) to be for the healing of all 
nations, and that civilisation must advance or retrograde according as its 
supremacy is extended or curtailed. — Fortnightly Remew, Bee. 1901, 

p. 1018. 

45. For the first time since the establishment of the ball in 1 884, the 
Warden, Canon Barnett and Mrs. Barnett were absent from the opening 
of the session. It was due to the new duties of the Warden as Canon of 
Westminster. — Tirms Weekly, 5th October 1906, p. 633. 

46. In other words, we stand to-day, in our trade with Germany, in 
the position of an industrially undeveloped country trading with another 
country on a far higher level of industrial efficiency. — lUd. 5th October 
1906, p. 633. 

47. Hence even the maximum quantity of boric acid present was quite 
small. By far the majority of the samples were good and clean, and 
certainly fit for food. — Daily Telegraph, lOtli October 1906, p, 13. 

48. All the experts expect that some 400,000,000 tons of the fi.nest 
smokeless coal will be produced, and this is clearly the expectation of the 
German purchasers. — Ihid, 10th October 1906, p. 11. 

49. This authority was not without hopes of the firms remaining 
outside the Combine beiug able eventually to make its operations in the 
direction of raising prices and the like ineifectnal. — Ihid, 26tli October 
1906, p. 11. 

50. It is exclusively those who are familiar with the tilling of the land 
who are being aided at the present time ; for it is this class which, in the 
opinion of tlie authorities, constitute the greatest need of the Colony. — 
Ihid, 26th October 1900, p. 11. 

51. This (the boycotting of English goods) has never been formally 
sanctioned by the Congress, but it has never denounced it, — National 
Review, November 1906, p. 657. 

52. One system of education is the Secularist, which is logical and 
intelligible, but which is as strongly opposed by Nonconformists as a 
whole, as by Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and Jews, — Daily Telegraph, 
12th December 1906, p. 11. 
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CHAPTER XXIL»--PERSPIOUITY OR CLEARNESS 
OF DICTIOX. 

305. Perspicuity. — Of all qualities of composition the one 

that is of most general use is Perspicuity; for if the writer 
does not make himself understood, he writes to no purpose. 
''By perspicuity/' says Quintilian, "care is taken, not that the 
reader rmy understand, if he will, but that he must understand, 
whether he will or not'' ’ 

The original and once the only sense of the word “per- 
spicuity" was " transparency,” — transparency of the medium 
through which objects can be seen. Afterwards, by a vigorous 
metaphor, it came to be applied, and was eventually restricted, 
to transparency of language, — language being the medium 
through which the thought or image intended by the writer 
can be seen by the reader, as light is the medium through 
which objects can be seen by the eye. 

Beotion 1. — Grammatical Precautions. 

306. Grammatical Precautions. — Among the gramma- 

tical devices conducive to perspicuity the following' deserve 
attention : — " ® 

(а) Repeat the Subject, if there is any fear of a wroncr 

subject being construed with the next verb ; 

He is endeavouring to help some friends, who are ver 3 :^ grateful for 

Tf {he) will not allow any one else to help them 

It the he had not been repeated, the word “who would naturally 
have been considered the subject to the verb “will allow » ; and this 
would have completely, altered the sense. All ambiguity is removed 
by repeating “/ie.” ^ ^ ■ 

(б) Eepeat a Preposition, if the nouns to which it helono-s 

are at some distance apart : — ^ 

{!) As soon as he had the power, he took vengeance on all those 
persons, who had injured his friends and relatives, and 
especially {on) his cousin John. 

^ 1 been repeated, the reader would certainly have 

vS John” was intended to he an object to the 

(2) The concessions by China of Kiao-ehau to Germany, and (of) 
Rort Arthur and Ta-lien-wan to Russia, for terms of years 
belong to a new development, Times Weekly, 8th 

April ISyo. 

A of (not.'^ven in the original) before “Port 

Arthur improves the perspicuity. Cancel the comma after Gmrumy. 
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(c) Repeat a Conjimction, if the verbs depending on it are 
at some distance apart : — 

Some persons have maintained that Julius Ceesar did not destroy 
the republican constitution of Rome for the sake of making 
himself emperor ; {that) the republic had, in fact, been desti‘oyed 
already by the ambitious citizens who preceded him ; and (t?iat) 
he merely stepped into a position which had been left open for 
him by force of circumstances. 

If the conjunction ‘^that^’ is not repeated, the two last sentences 
might be taken to express the writer’s own opinion, and not that of 
“ some persons ” referred to in the first sentence. 

(d) Repeat an Auxiliary verb, when the Principal verbs are 
far enough apart to give rise to ambiguity : — 

My powers, such as they were, had been cultivated at Oxford from 
the age of nineteen, when I was still young enough to be 
^ the shape that my advisers considered best, for 

me, and (Jutd heen) trained to the study of science in preference 
to that of ancient philosophy. 

Unless the auxiliary ^^had bee%''‘ is repeated, the word '‘trained” 
would naturally be regarded as the sequel to the word “moulded.” 
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(g) Infinitives dependent on one word must not be mixed 
up with Infinitives dependent on another : — 

He decided to take his daughter with him to the British Museum 
to see the Assyrian monuments and to compare these with the 
researches of Layard and Rawlinson, 

Tins sentence might be rewritten so as to make at least three 
ditrerent senses. The third one might he considered rather far-fetched, 
but the first and second are perfectly natural, and there is no saying 
which to choose : — 

(1) He decided to take his daughter with him to the British 

j^luseum that she might see the Assyrian monuments and 
compare these with, etc. 

(2) He dechled to take his daughter with him to the British 

Museum that they might see the Assyrian monuments and 
compare these with, etc. 

(3) He decided to take his daughter with him to the British 

Museum that she might see the Assyrian monuments, and 
that he might compare these, etc. 

Section 2.— The Obscure. 

307, Defective Expression. — Elliptical phrases or idioms, 
provided they are in current use and are generally understood, 
are unobjectionable. Eor instance, there is no lack of per- 
spicuity in the sentence, “Do all you can,” because the omission 
of the Relative pronoun as object to a verb, though unknown 
in other modern languages, is common in English. The same 
cannot be said, however, of ellipses that result from over- 
brevity or from rapidity of thought followed by carelessness of 
diction : — 

(1) He is inspired with a true sense of that function, when chosen 
from a regard to the interests of piety and virtue. — Grua/rdimi^ 
No. 13. 

A function cannot be a sense or sentiment. The wording should 
have been a true sense of the dignity or importance of that function. 
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ministers, or, if that was the case, the minister alone is to 
aoKSwer . — Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs. 

If that was the case! He means, ‘‘'if there was but one minister/' 

(6) Never let the glory of our nation, who made France tremble, 

and yet has the gentleness to be unable to bear opposition 
from the meanest of his own countrymen, be calumniated in 
so insolent a manner, etc. — GuarMm^ No. 53. 

By ‘^the glory of our nation," he means, ‘‘the man who was the 
glory of our nation, ”~a fact that is by no means obvioxis on first 
reading, 

(7) , His chapters on these themes, or the commercial prospects of 

Siberia, are the pleasantest in his hook.— Daily Tcleqrafk, 
2oth Jan. 1898. 

The writer means apparently “or those on the commercial prospects, " 
etc. 

(8) The ship was insured for a voyage from Cassis to Constantinople 

with cement. — Syren and Shipping^ 9th Feb. 1898. 

It looks at first as if the ship was insured with cement. The 
sentence should be worded : “The ship, with a cargo of cement, was 
insured," etc. 

308. Bad Arrangement of Words. — The rules for the 
order of words, phrases, and clauses, with examples of their 
violation, have been given already in Chapters XIX. and XX. 
A few more examples may be given here, in illustration of the 
subject of obscurity : — 

(1) It contained a warrant for conducting me and my retinue to 

Traldragdubb or Trildrogdrib, for it is pronounced both 
ways, as near as I can remember, by a party of ten horse, — 
Swift. 

The sentence might be rewritten as follows: — “It contained, as 
near as I can remember, a warrant for having me and my retinue 
conducted to Traldragdubb or Trildrogdrib, (for the word is pronounced 
both ways), by a party of ten horse." 

(2) I perceived it had been scoured with half an eye.— 

No. 10. 

The phrase with half an eye must be construed with the verb 
“perceived." The sentence should therefore be arranged as follows: 
“With half an eye I perceived it had been scoured" ; or “I per- 
ceived with half an eye thatf etc. 

(3) The young man did not want natural talents ; but the father 

of him was a coxcomb, who affected being a fine gentleman 
so unmercifully, that he could not endure in his sight, or 
the frequent mention of one who, was his son, , growing into 
manhood and thrusting him out of the gay world. — 
Spectator^ No. 496, T. 

The confused construction, together with the vile application of 
the word “unmercifully," is sxich that this sentence might with 
equal justice be ranked under solecism, impropriety, or obscurity 
(Campbell). 
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part of his own spirit pure from any great offence against it 
—Guardian, No. 19. 

What does it (the last word in the sentence) refer to ? 

Note 1. — There is no uncertainty of reference, if the pronoun 
relates to a principal word, such as the subject of a verb or the object 
of one 

But I shall leave this matter to your management, and question 
not but you wdll throw it into such a light as shall at once, etc. 

— Spectator, No. 628. 

Here it relates to “matter,” and not to the nearer word “manage- 
ment,” for two reasons — (1) because “matter” is a chief word, while 
“ management ” is a suhsidiary one ; (2) because the rhythm of the 
sentence requires that the verb “throw” shall have the same object 
as the verb “leave.” 

Note 2. — If there is no other way of avoiding ambiguity, it is better 
to repeat the noun, as in the following example : — 

The lad cannot leave his father ; for if he should leave his father, 

Ms father would die. — Ge%, xliv. 22. 

311. Words changed without Change of Meaning. — 
When words are changed,, not to alter the sense, but merely to 
save a repetition of the same sound, they must not be set against 
each other antithetically, as if they were intended to be under- 
stood iru different senses : — 

Scarlet rhododendrons 60 feet in height are surrounded by trees 
200 Ihet in deration. 

Here height and elevation, though apparently balanced against each 
other by way of antithesis or contrast, are intended to mean exactly 
the same thing. Instead of 200 feet in elevation we could say that 
reach to a height 0/^200 feet. 

Section 3. — The Double Meaning. 

312. EoLuivocal Words and Phrases. — Our language 
abounds, as most other languages do, in equivocal words j and 
there is no harm in using them, so long as tbe sense is clear from 
the context. Thus, if some one says that “ he rents his house 
at fifty pounds a year,’’ no one would suppose that he means 
pounds in troy- weight or pounds in avoirdupois. Sometimes, 
however, the context fails to give the requisite clue, or gives it 
so imperfectly, that the reader is forced to read the sentence 
twice and xeff ect a little upon its contents, before he can be quite , 
sure that he has understood it. Whenever an author’s style 
exacts such reflection from his reader, he has committed aip 
offence against perspicuity. 

There is no part of speech which, if used incautiously, is n;dt 
susceptible of a double meaning : — 
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(a) Frepositions , 

(1) I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life . . , shall be able 
to separate us from the love (p^God. — Fomans^ viii. 38. 

Does this mean God’s love to us, or our love to God ? 

(2) A little after the reformation of Luther. — Swift. 

To any one unacquainted with the history of the past dating bach 
about 400 year% tlie reformation of Luther ” would indicate a change 
wu’ouglit on him, not l)y him. 

(3) If I cannot be commended /or the beauty of iny style, I hope I 
may be pardoned /or its brevity. 

Here the preposition “for” is used in two different senses: the 
first “for” means “on account of,” while the second “for” means 
“in consideration of.” What the author intended to express (but 
the meaning is not as obvious as it should have been) is, that the 
brevity of bis style may be taken as a set-off to its want of beauty. 

(b) Conjunctions : — 

(1) They were both much more ancient among the Persians than 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht. 

Or is here equivocal. The mention of both suggests that the writer 
names two distinct persons by Zoroaster or Zerdusht, by way of 
balance. It is not every reader who would know that or is here used 
to denote an alternative spelling of the same name. All ambiguity 
can be removed by inserting the parenthesis {as he is also called) after 
or. On other means of avoiding the ambiguity of or, see § 274 (57). 

(2) I did not sing yesterday as I wished. 

Owing to the ambiguity of as, this sentence may give opposite 
senses: either “'I did sing yesterday, hut not in the manner that 
I wished,” or “ I did not sing yesterday, though I wished to have 
done so. ” 

(3) And seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of the inw'ard 
parts of the body, etc. 

It requires something of an effort to find out that seeing^ here is 
equivalent to seeing that or since, — a conjunction, not a participle. 

(c) Pronouns : — 

She united the great body of the people in her and their common 
interest. 

Is her here Objective or Possessive ? The sense w'ould have been 
clear at a glance, if the author had said “in their and her common 
interest.” 

{d) Nouns : — 

(1) Your Majesty has lost all hopes of any future excises by their 
consumption. — Ouardicm, No. 52. 

“Consumption” might he either Active or Passive. The sense 
appears to be “ all hopes of levying any future excises on what they 
iihail consume.’^ But this is anything but obvious. 

(2) A man who has lost his eyesight has in one sense less conscious- 
ness. , ^ 
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The words italicised might mean either “in one organ of sense” 
(eye-sight) or “ in one respect.” Which is it ? Probably the latter. 

{e) Verbs :~ 

I have long since learned to like nothing but what you do , — 
Spectator, No. 627. 

Is do here a pro-verb (§ 103) to save the repetition of like, or is it 
a notional verb (§ 88, Note) signifying “ perform ” ? ^ . 

(/) Adjectives : — 

He has a certain claim to a share in that property. 

Does certain here mean “undoubted,” or is it merely an Indefinite 
Demonstrative adjective ? (see § 54). 

(p) Phrases : — ■ 

Your character of universal guardian, joined to the concern you 
ought to have for the cause of virtue and religion, assure ^ me 
that you will not think that clergymen, when injured, have the 
least right to your protection. — Guardian, No. 80. 

I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. — Matt ix. IS. 

He wuutes as well as you. (The sense is ambiguous, because as well 
as may be either Co-ordinative or Sub-ordinative ; § 170.) 

Much conversation was going on about me. 

The counsel for the defence spoke before the judge. 

Fish can scarcely be got now at any rate. 

There seems to be no limit to the scolding of the housekeeper. 

313. Ambiguous Construction. — Such ambiguities arise, 
not from the equivocal character of a word or a phrase, but from 
carelessness in the arrangement of the words, or from the omission 
of words that would have made the sense clear at a glance. 

(1) Solomon, the son of David, who built the temple of Jerusalem, 

was the richest monarch that ever reigtxed over the Israelites. 

Is “ Solomon ” the antecedent to who, or is “ David ” ? According 
to the rxile given in § 290, the antecedent should be “ David,” but the 
writer means “ Solomon.” Cancel the comma after David, and change 
who built into and builder of. 

(2) I know that all words which are signs of complex ideas furnish 

matter of mistake and cavil. — B olingbkoke. 

Is which here used in a Restrictive or in merely a Continuative 
sense? If the former, “all words” should be changed to “all those 


Observe that here the grammar is wrong. 
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The second sentence is quite correct, because the same ‘‘states” 
are both “high and miglity.” But are we to understand that the 
epithets “ ecclesiastical and secular” relate to the same powers or to 
different powers? The careless omission of the before “secular” 
would compel us, if we did not happen to know better, to understand 
the phrase in the fomer sense.' 

(5) At least my own private letters leave room for a politician, 

well versed in matters of this nature, to suspect as much, as 
a penetrating friend of mine tells me. — Spectator, No. 43. 

Here, except for the comma after much, the ambiguity of tbe 
sentence as it stands would be insoluble. All doubt would have been 
removed, if the author had observed the Rule of Proximity given in 
§ 275, Tlie sentence would then run as follows : “At least my own 
private letters, as a penetrating friend of mine tells me, leave rooin for 
a politician well vei*sed in such matters to suspect as much.” 

(6) I beseech you, sir, to infoim these fellows, that they have not 

the spleen, because they cannot talk without the help of a 
glass, or conv^ their meaning to each other witliout the 
interposition of clouds, — Spectator, No. 53. 

Is because intended to qualify the verb “beseech,” or the verb 
“inform,” or the verb “have,” or the negative verb “have not” ? 

(7) He has by some strange magic arrived at the value of half a 

juumb, as the citizens call a hundred thousand pounds. — 
Taller, No. 40, 

Does this mean that a hundred thousand pounds was denoted by a 
plumb, or by half a plumb ? 

' Exercise, 

Rewrite the following sentences, so as to maJee each of them more 
perspicuous than it is in its present form ; or if more than one 
meaning is possible, express each meaning more distinctly. If no 
ambiguity exists, give your reason for thinking so : — 

1. Providence, my son, has given you strength of body and cleverness 
of mind ; but' instead of ■ this you waste your time in frivolity and 
idleness, ' 

2. The workmen decided to come to terms with their employers, but 
to ask for the same wages as before, and accept as much less ■ as they 
possibly could. 

3. Allahabad, one of the principal cities in Northern India, is situated 
between the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges. 

4. I prefer doing this to that 

5. Looking at his own warm overcoat, he could not help wishing that 

he could cover the poor, whom he saw shivering around him, with the 
same. ; ■ ' . - , . ' ^ 

6. The farmstead was always the wooden white-painted house, of 
which the small country towns are composed. 

7. A river adds much beau^ to natural scenery ; but a mountain is 
the thing that carries grandeur in its idea. 

8. I doubt the applicaticm of the- German military system to England* 
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9. Lisias proiTiised 3iis father never to abandon his friends. 

10. A box-tree was planted between each plane-tree. 

11. The insincerity of Charles I. was suspected by his people, and 
with good reason. 

12. Both sides confidently predicted victory for their candidate, and 
np to the time that the last vote was recorded, it was difficult to decide 
whether victory lay with Conservatives or liberals . — Daily Telegmph, 
ISth Jan. 1S98. 

13. This prevents their attending enough to what is in the Bible, and 
makes them battle for what is not in the Bible, but they liave put it 
there. — M. Arnold. 

14. Kothing gave more or more just offence in this country than the 
characteristic passage in which Count Biilow hinted, etc. — Fort. Rev, 
p.209, Feb. 1902. 

15. Young Itylus, his parent’s darling joy, 

Whom chance misled the mother to destroy. 

Pope’s Odyssey^ Book xix. 

16. I will spend a hundred or two pounds rather than be enslaved. — 
Swift. 

17. My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letters. — 
8j)€ctator, No. 605, 

18. It has not a word but what the author religiously thinks in it. — 
Guardian^ No. 4. 

19. Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid’s writing 
a letter from Dido to iEneas, in the following words. — Spectator, No. 62. 

20. As it is necessary to have the head' clear as well as the complexion, 
to be perfect in this part of learning, I rarely mingle with the men, but 
frequent the tea-tables of the ladies, — Gwtrditm, No. 10. 

21. All orders not issued by the managing director must not be 
attended to. 

22. The history of Natal during the. past .year has been, except for 
agricultural depression caused by rinderpes.t and .locusts, the happy history 
of a colony which has none . — Times Weekly i 7th Jan, 1898. 

23. To a barbarous and inhuman wit there cannot be a greater gratifi- 
cation than to stir up sorrow in the heart ■ of a private person by secret 
charges, at the same time that he remains unseen and undiscovered. — 
Spectator, No. 23. 

24. I must confess that we live in an age, wherein a few empty 
blusterers carry away the praise of speaking, while a crowd of fellows 
overstocked with knowledge are run down by them ; I say overstocked, 
because they certainly are so as to their service to mankind, if from 
their very store they raise to themselves ideas of respect and greatness 
of the occasion, and I know not what, to disable themselves from explain- 
ing their thoughts. — Spectator, No. 484. - 

25. The German Mercantile Marine has, since 1871, more than trebled 
its capabilities ; and since 1880 has more than doubled them . — Daily 
Telegraph, 27th Jan. 1898, p. 9. 

26. The more faulty we consider the protective system to which 

Germany, together with all the other Great, Powers of Europe, except 
Great Britain and the United States of. America, adheres, the more 
surprising is the progress recorded. Tdegraph, 27th Jan, 
1898, p. 8. / . ■ 
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27. Mr. B has issued invitations for a full-dress parliamentary 

dinner, and Lord , liis colleague, lias issued invitations for a full- 

dress banquet. 

28. No one lias now any idea of how the Powers will deal with the 
question of the evacuation of Thessaly, as it is certain that the Porte 
will not quietly abandon the only fertile province of Greece, if the 
selection of Prince George of Greece (for the governorship of Crete) is 
forced upon him. — 7>a% Telegra;ph, 28th Jan. 1898. 

29. It is out of the question that Germany and Austria will join in 
measures of force against Turkey. — ‘Daily Telegraph, 2nd Feb. 1898. 

30. His (Hndson's) fall was like the crash of a cliff. He who had 
been slapping noble lords on the back and the king of his Company, was 
left a wreck on the shore, and deserted by all who had battened on him. 
— Fortnightly Revieio, Feb. 1898, p. 247. 

31. In view of recent changes, and especially since the war between 
China and Japan, it seemed desirable that Germany should have a seaport 
there for safeguarding her interests. — Speech from Berlin^ 7th Feb. 1898. 

32. The hopes of parents are blighted, if their children are indolent, 
and the money spent on them is wasted. 

33. He is a great admirer of the artist who painted that picture, and 
lives in Brompton. 

34. We have just heard that the two boys leave school at the end of 
next week, and hope that they will not return to the same scliool again. 

35. Geddes is now one of the bright points of the world which lies 
in darkness, to which my spirit will often turn for light. — N. Macleod. 

36. There is probably no one of this generation who bestows any 
thought , upon the problems of history and politics who will not 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Carlyle. —Ymea, 18th Nov. 1870. 

37 . They forget to consult, and, as far as they are not vicious, conform 
to the tastes, feelings, and habits of those whose happiness they would 
promote, and think only of their own. — W. J. Fox. 

38. Lord Chelmsford is put 'on his trial for an alleged mistake in the 
disposition of troops in war, and why not a police officer who has placed 
a young man’s life in peril, and who but for public energy would have 
been executed ? — W. E. Stutter. 

39. Sir Morton Peto spoke of the notion that the national debt might 
be repudiated with absolute contempt, — Spectator, 18th Nov. 1855. 

40. Seldom has there been any great revolt of unskilled labour which 
attracted so much attention throughout the world, and which was fought 
out under circumstances of such constant peril of violence, which was 
brought to a close with so clean a sheet. — Review of Reviews, Feb. 1898, 
p. 127. 

41. Antony was not less desirous of destroying the conspirators than 
his officers. 

42. The amount which we annually devote to increasing our navy is, 
roughly speaking, identical with that expended by France, Russia, and 
Germany. — Daily Telegraph, 22nd April 1898. 

43. The political demands of the party in power in Madrid have made 
it necessary for the political life of that party to resist in every form every 
attempt upon the part of the Cubans to secure tbeir liberties, and to 
resist all. attempts on the part of other countries to assert them.— 
nigUly Review, June 1898, p. 858. 
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44. Fresh attempts should be made to give, shelter to a harbour by 
laying out not a few large, but a large number of small, lioating break- 
waters, — Geograph. Journal^ May 1898. 

45. By a narrow majority the Australian Federal Convention has 
reversed its decision making it compulsory for the Federation to take 
over the debts of the individual states.-— Z)a‘% Telegraphy 3rd Mar. 1898. 

46. It was part of the work of Alfred the Great to create little by 
little the love of country in place of the old love of tribe. He might, 
like the King of Mercia, have fled to Rome and religious life ; in fact, he 
fought them for nine long years, growing every year weaker. — Timie& 
We^dyy 25th Feb. 1898. 

47. The trial resulted in the binding over of the two boys who were 
charged with the stealing and the acquittal of the man who was charged 
with receiving .— Telegraphy 8th August 1898. 



PAET III— COMPOSITION IN FIVE STAGES 
SENTENCE, PAEAGEAPH, PAEAPHEASE, 
PEECTS, ESSAY. 


CHAPTER XJIII. 

Structure -AKB Sykthesis of Seotences. 

314. Buie of Proximity. — Subordinate clauses are subject to 
tbe Eule of Proximity ^ ^75) to the same extent as tbe various 
parts of speech. A construction which violates this principle 
is called by the French constrmtion louche^ a squinting con- 
struction ; or to adopt the more homely English phrase, One 
eye is hxecl on the kettle, while the other is looking up the 
chimney, 

(a) Noxin-ela%se.—A. Noun-clause must be placed as close as 
possible to, the verb or noun to which it' belongs by grammatical 
relation : — 

Mr. J. S. Ghapple points, out in reference to our remark last week, 
that, with the exception of Sir G. Scott, do other architect of 
our time has erected .a cathedral, that Mr, W. Burgess erected 
Si Fin Ban-e’s Cathedral at Cork in the jmar 1862. — GJmrch 
Tiwm, 23rd Dec. 1897. 

The chief fault of this slovenly sentence lies in the fact that it 
separates the object from its verb by a block of twenty-five words, 
and this without any necessity whatever. The sentence could easily 
have been arranged as follows j — 

In reference to our remark last week that, with the exception of 
Sir G. Scott, no architect of our time has erected a cathedral, 
Mr. J. S. Chappie points out that Mr. W. Burgess, etc. 

(h) Adverh-dause, — An Adverb-clause must be placed as close 
as possible to the word that it qualifies : — 

He imprudently put ail his money in that concern, as the event 
showed. ' ~ 

The adverbial clause as the event showed ” is intended to qualify 
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and explain the adverb imprucUtUly, and should therefore be placed 
immediately after it. 

Imprudently, as the event showed, he put all his money in that 
concern. 

To take another example : — 

All this is meant to open the eyes of the Chinese, and to cause them 
to accept each and every claim that we make upon them as 
soon as possible. Tdegm^K 3rd Jan. 1898. 

The phrase as soon as ^possible should stand immediately after the 
verb accept, since it is not intended to qualify the verb maJce. 

^ (c) Adjective-clause . — The position of such clauses is deter- 
mined by the rule laid down in § 290 that a Conjunctive pro- 
noun or Conjunctive adverb must be placed as close as possible 
to its Antecedent. 

315. Eule of Priority.— The Bnle of Proximity is supple- 
mented by another— the Rule of Priority. According to this 
rule, qualifying clauses should, as far as possible, precede, the 
clause or words to v/hich they are subordinate. 
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ever the idiom of our language allows it, be placed before, and 
not after, the word that they qualify* See § 315 and § 296 (6). 

A man who has mortgaged his estate up to almost its full value 
has, to all inteTiits and purposes, ceased to be the owner of it. 

This is very much better than saying, ‘‘Has ceased to be the 
owner of it to all intents and purposes.” 

In the following sentence the Eule of Priority and that of 
Proximity are both neglected : — 

With this small force the general determined to attack the foe., 
hushed with recent victory and rendered negligent by success. 

The proper order would be as follows : — 

Flushed with recent victory and rendered negligent by success, the 
general determined with this small force to attack the foe. 

317. Unity of Sentence. — A sentence should express 
one main fact at a time, and not more than one. This is 
called the Unity of a sentence. The sentence as a whole 
may, it is true, consist of several clauses or smaller sentences ; 
but if it does, the clauses must be so closely connected in 
sense, as to leave the impression that 07ie mam fact has been 
stated, and not more than one. Such a sentence as the 
following is devoid of unity, because here two perfectly distinct 
statements are muddled together as if they were one : — 

He invaded France, but Philip wisely declined a pitched battle, and 
having exhausted his money and loaded himself with debt, 
Edward returned the next year to England. — Eansome, Short 
Hist. Eng. p. 48, ed. 1897. 

This sentence should be broken up into two, a separate 
sentence being given for each separate statement : — 

Edward invaded France, hut Philip wisely declined a pitched battle. 
Having exhausted his money and loaded himself with debt, 
Edward returned the next year to England. 

Note. — Since a sentence is commenced with a capital letter to 
show that it stands apart from any preceding sentence, it ought not 
as a rule to be commenced with the conjunction And. The pi’actice 
of commencing a sentence with And is, however, met with occasionally 
in the best writers. Among beginners it is so common, that the 
best way of getting rid of tlxe nuisance is to prohibit the practice 
altogether. 

318. Sentences Periodic and Loose. — A complex sentence 
can be either Periodic or Loose. It is periodic^ if the sense is 
completed by the time that the sentence comes to an end ; loose, 
if after the chief statement has been made, a qualifying clatise or 
clauses are tacked on to it . , 
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The following sentence is Periodic, because the qiialifyino' 
clauses are stated first (§ 316) ; — 

Thoxigh I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. —1 Cor, xiii. 1. . o , 

Tlie following sentence is Loose, because the qualifying clause 
is placed last instead of first 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures 
where there is no love. —Bacon. ^ j l > 

As a general rule, a Periodic sentence is to be preferred to a 
Loose one, on account of its superior force and lucidity. But 
sometimes it improves a sentence to place the principal clause 
between two qualifying clauses, as in the following example : — 

As the sun at this time of the year sets as early as four o’clock, we 
had better start at once, if we are to get to our iournev’s end in 


decides the matter.—CuiiRiE, the Surface, pp. 165, 166. 
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This sentence might be broken np into two, in the following 
way. The structnre of the first sentence can he improved by 
the insertion of that and of is : — 

Failing as he does to recognise that the obligation to spealv the truth 
is imposed by any of our solemn affirmations, and coriseious that 
whatever course he may adopt, he will not lose the respect of 
his fellows, the mind of the witness is almost in an ecjuilibrium, 
till the weight of his interest thrown into the scale decides the 
matter. The only way to save him from lying w’oulc] be to 
make him put his hand on his son’s head, and declare that the 
youth may die, if the witness speaks not the truth ; but this 
you are not allowed to do. 

320. Sentences can be too long. — No absolute rule can 
be laid dowm as to the length of a sentence. We may, however, 
safely advise the beginner to abstain from making very long 
sentences. When sentences are spun out to a great length, there 
is always a risk of the construction becoming confused or tbe 
sense obscured. Nothing in the way of clearness or force is 
gained, but much is lost, in such a prolonged sentence as the 
following : — 

There are girls, however, on whom the education and independence 
of to-day are having a deeper efiect, and whose intellectual 
qualities and sympathies, being largely developed, welcome the 
freedom they enjoy, not from the standpoint of amusement or 
pleasure, but from the prospect it opens up to them of a wid-er 
and deepex^ life in which their mental powers may find an out- 
let, and who may probably be more impatient of old-fashioned 
opinions and restraints than were girls of a former generation. 
—Fort. FevieWf p. 635, Oct. 1900. 

It cannot be said that this sentence is deficient in unity, since 
the parts are all well connected one with another in sense. The 
fault of the sentence is that it is long and straggling, that the 
construction is rather involved, and that the attention of the 
reader is somewhat wearied before it is finished. Most readers, 
we think, would prefer to see it broken up into three sentences 
as follows : — 

There are girls, however, on whom the education and (the) inde- 
peiidence of to-day are having a deeper effect. The intellectual 
qualities and sympathies of such girls, being largely developed, 
welcome the freedom they enjoy, and this not from the stand- 
point of amusement or pleasure, but from tbe prospect it opens 
up to them of a wider, and deeper life, in whicli their mental 
powers may find an outlet. Girls so influenced may probably be ■ 
more impatient of old-fashioned opinions and restraints than 
were those of a former generation. . 

1 -I ' 
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_ Observe that we have detaohed the second sentence from the pre- 
vious one by suhstitiiting of such girls for and lekase ; and to {rive it 
more point we have inserted the words and (his. In the last sentence 
»e have written g^r^s so inflaeneed for and. who-, in the original 
sentence this Relative is separated from its antecedent “girls ” by no 
fewer than fiity-nine words. " ^ 

Oliserve also that in the first line we have repeated the Definite 

S^fheem^'lee § 186 5'*'^ 

321. Seatences can he too short. — Though a long 
sentence is to be avoided, when the sense can be more lucidly 
expressed in two or three shorter ones, yet a succession of little 
periods, which are obviously connected in sense and could easily 
be _put_ together in a single sentence without any violation of 
unit}', is a fault in the opposite direction. One extreme should 
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(a) Gomhine into a Simple B&fitence : — 

The horses were harnessed — they were driven to the coiirt — His 
Imperial Majesty ascended Ms new English throne— he did so solemnly 
— there was a great flourish of trumpets — he had the hirst Lord of the 
Treasury on his right hand — he had the Chief Jester on his left. 
Lond. School-Leaving Certificate^ July 1904. 

(b) Gomhine into a Compound s&nience : — ^ 

This race is called the Iberian, Ivernian, or Silurian. It was 
probably sallow, dark -haired, and daik-eyed. It underlies the 
population of all Western Europe. It came from Asia. It travelled 
alono* the northern slopes of the Caucasus. It passed through South 
RusSa. It left its monuments in the Crimea. — Lond. Matric, Jan. 
1905. * 

(c) Gomhine into a Complex senteme : — 

The followers of the Viceroy deserted hini in the hour of need. 
They hated his cruelty and vices. They had often praised Him to his 
fa.Ge.—Mistory of India. 

These three groups of short disconnected sentences might he 
Synthesised as follows according to the above directions : — 

{a) The horses having been harnessed and driven to the court, His 
Imperial Majesty, solemnly and with a great flourish of trumpets, 
;ascended his new English throne, the First Lord of the Treasury 
being seated on his right hand and the Chief Jester on his left. 

(6) This race, called the Iberian, Ivernian, or Silurian, probably 
sallow, dark-haired, and dark-eyed, and underlying the population of 
Ml Western Europe, came from Asia, and after travelling along the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus and passing through South Russia, 
left its monuments in the Crimea. 

(c) The followers of the Viceroy hated him so much on account of 
his cruelty and vices, that though they had often praised him to his 
face, they deserted him in the hour of need. (Two Subordinate 
•clauses.) 

(or) The followers of the Viceroy hated him for his cruelty and 
vices, and though they had often praised him to his face, they 
deserted him in the hour of need. (One Co-ordinate and one Sub- 
•ordinate clause.) 

323. Conversion of Sentences. — Sentences can be changed 
in form or character from Simple to Compound or Complex, 
from Compound to, Simple or Complex, and from Complex to 
Simple or Compound. Examples of this kind of practice have 
been given already in pp. 96, 98, and 100. A few more very 
«asy examples are given in this place : — 

(a) Convert into a Compound sentence 

To every man’s surprise the project completely failed. 

.(b) Convert into a SimpU sentence : — 

He gained no honours and he lost no friend. 
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(c) Convert into a Complex sentence: — 
i)o this, or you will be punished. 

Lond. School-Leaving Certificcitey July 1905. 

The corresponding conversions will be as follows ; — 

(1) The project completely failed, and every man was surpiised. 

or, The project completely failed, at which every man was surpiised. 

Observe which is here used in a Continuative, not in a Eestrictive 
sense. It therefore makes a Co-ordinate, not a Subordinate, clause 
(see § 194) ; and so the sentence is Compound, not Complex. 

(2) Having gained no honours, he lost no friend. 

or, His having gained no honours did not entail the loss of any 
friend. 

Observe, these two sentences are not equivalent in meaning. The 
original sentence will bear either sense ; but without seeing the 
context we cannot tell which was the sense intended. 

(3) If you do not do this, you will be punished, 
or, Unless you do this, you will be punished. 

These two sentences mean precisely the same thing. 

I. Coyivert the following Loose sentences into Periods 

1. The responsibility of managing such a large business was more 
than he could bear, as he had not been trained in book-keeping and 
ofSce-accoimts. 

2 . English may claim to be called the universal language, if any 
language deserves to be so called. 

3. The order of nobility was exceedingly numerous in France before 
the outbreak of the Eevolution, since all the children of a nobleman 
belonged to the class of their father, and the class was continually 
increased by the creation of new nobles. 

4. Little good will be effected, notwithstanding the exertions that 
pnblic-splrited individuals may make to dispel the ignorance and raise the 
moral tone of the lower orders, without the cordial co-operation of the 
government. 

5. During his long imprisonment he was harassed with many bitter 
reflections, deprived of the consolations of friendship by the cruelty of 
the tyrant. 

6. There was nothing out of place inside the house or outside. 

7. William the Conqueror laid waste a tract of thirty square leagues 
in Hampshire, to make space for the New Forest, as it is still called. 

8. On that occasion the men in the street behaved in a very unruly 
manner, and it was found necessary to read the Riot Act. 

9. He has many irons in the Are and his affairs are getting into 
disorder. 

10. I found all the shops closed next morning, as I went down the 
street. 

11. We no longer understand the language of our stage, insomuch 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seen onr Italian performers 
chattering in the vehemence of action, that , they have been calling ns 
names and abusing us among themselves.— No. 18. 
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II. Eewrite the following extracts in such a way as to remove 
the molation of unity (if it exists) or reduce the hngik of the 
sentence. Also say whether the sentence is Periodic or Looser and 
reconstruct, if the sentence would he improved hy the change : — 

1. Welbeck Abbey, tbe seat of tbe Duke of PortlaauI,_was seriously 
damaged on Thursday night by a fire which broke out in the Oxford 
wing, from which the Marquis of Titchfield, the heir, and his sister and 
brother "were rescued. — Daily Telegraphy p. 8, 6th Oct, 1900. 

2. Women are seeking for means to escape the mission that nature 

has cast on them, and they will probably continue so to struggle, while 
they will not realise how ineffably feeble they are in the tight, and 
until they are vanquished, we may possibly see even more wonderful 
developments than any we have yet witnessed. llmieio, p. ■ 636, 

Oct. 1900. ^ ' 

3. What is still worse, there is throughout the -whole of this biography 
a dark uncharitable cast, by which the most unfavourable construction 
is put upon almost every circumstance in the character and conduct of 
my illustrious friend, who I trust will by a true and firm delineation be 
vindicated both from the injurious misrepresentations of this author, and 
from the aspersions of a lady who once lived in great intimacy with him. 
— Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 

4. When his father’s unsuccessful speculations reduced the family to 
straits, he obtained through the good ofiices of Lord Houghton a post im 
the British Museum, which he held for twenty years until his second' 
man-iage made him a rich man, when he bought an estate in Sussex, and 
settled down as a country gentleman, afterwards migrating to Hastings,, 
and finally to Lymington. — Spectator, p. 845, 8th Dec. 1900. 

5. A very widespread expression of sympathy has been obtained for 
the broad general principle, that the names of all our dead should be 
permanently preserved m an appropriate building in London, whether 
they were British bom or whether they came from the colonies, whose, 
assistance in this campaign has marked the birth of a coherent and united 
empire, in which every part is ready to share in the common respon- 
sibility and to bear the common burden. — Daily T^egraph, p» 5, 2nd Aug.. 
1900.‘ 

6. Without dwelling upon a most unlucky appointment, believed to be 
the result of a crooked intrigue, for which he must be held in. part 
responsible — an avowed abetter of the Plan of Campaign -a swindling 
conspiracy of the basest sort-— is not exactly a personage to place in high 
office— he has deeply offended thousands of the best men in Ireland,— 
Ibid. p. 264, Feb. 1901. 

7. The Queen will with her own gracious hands lay the foundation- 
stone of the new building, which, under the name of the “ Victoria and 
Albert Museum,” and together with the Science College,” to be simul- 
taneously constructedj are destined to complete the in.agnificent idea, 
which the Prince Consort cherished in establishing at South Kensington 
the centre of the artistic life, of the kingdom. — Daily Telegraph, p. 8, 
17th May 1899. 

8. Mr. Treves follows all the movements and activities of the hospital 
in his little hook, which Messers. Cassell and Qo. have X-^i'od^ced ii> 
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admirable taste as to paper, binding, and type . — Daily Telegraph, p. 
11, 1st Nov. 1900. 

9. General Biiller was brought into telegraphic communication wdth 
Lord Roberts, who has returned to Pretoria, on Saturday afternoon, at 
w'hieh time he Avas advancing against the enemy’s position at Spitz Nop. 
— Ihid, p. 8, 12th Sept. 1900. 


III. Combine each of the following groups of Simple sentences 
according to the form indicated below : — 

(a) Combine into one Simple sentence ; — 

1. The English nobles remembered the example set them by their 
fathers. This w^as set them in the reign of King John. The government 
by Henry III. was equally bad. Pie maintained foreign favourites. Their 
influence was predominant. The nobles w'ere determined to put an end 
to this state of things. 

2. Insurrections had come to an end. Henry VIT. afier this desired 
to marry his children. He desired to amass money. He devoted his 
attention to these two things. 

3. The king spent the following year in Normandy. He desired to 
strengthen his position there. He desired to secure the succession of his 
son. The son was then eighteen years old. 

4. There were 300 persons on board. Only one escaped. All the 
rest went down with the ship. One of the men drowned was Fitz- 
Stephen. He was captain of the ship. The. man who escaped was a 
biitcher of Rouen. 

5. Prince William had been drowned. Henry had only one object 
after this. His object was to secure the crown of England Ibr his only 
daughter, --Matilda. She had been married to the emperor of the west. 
The. emperor’s name was Henry V. He was now dead. 

6. Henry was fond of Ms children. Tliis was one strong point in his 
character. He was fond of learning. This was another strong point. 
In all other respects his character was devoid of any commendable 
quMities. 

7. Richard I., the king of England, was seized with remorse. He 
had rebelled against his father. The father at that time was an old man. 
He was much attaclied to all his sons. 

8. Two cats had stolen some cheese. They could not agree how to 
divide it equally between them. They decided on asking a monkey 
to settle the dispute for them. The monkey was seated by chance at the 
foot of a neighbouring tree. 

9. The monkey agreed to hear and decide the case. He called the 
two cats before him for this purpose. He held out a pair of scales. He 
put one piece of cheese in one scale and one in another. 

10. In private life he was amiable. In private life he was even fond 
of amusement. In public life he was severe. In public life he was a 
rigorous dispenser of justice. 

(h) Combine into one Compound sentence : — 

1. Henry was not in a position to follow up Ms victory. He gained 
this victory on the field of Agincourt. He proceeded to Calais. From 
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Calais be proceeded to Dover. At .Dover be was received witb tlie greatest 
entbusiasna. { Three Eihite verbs. ) 

2. Perkin Warbeck was promised bis life. He surrendered on that 
promise. He was carried in mock triumph to London A confession of 
the imposture was published in London. The object of this publication 
wixs to satisfy the people. {Two Finite verbs.) 

3. A poor Arab came suddenly upon a spring of sweet water. He 
had never before tasted any but brackish wells. He thought such sweet 
water fit only for a king. He filled his leathern bottle from the spring. 
He set off to present it to the Khalif. { Three Finite verbs. ) 

4. The courtiers pressed forward. They desired to taste this precious 
water. The Khalif forbade them to taste even a drop. The water had 
turned sour on the way. The Khalif did not desire to give offence to the 
peasant. The peasant was simple - minded. The peasant was loyal. 

Finite verbs.) 

5. You have finished the job before the time. You have done it in 
good style. This is more than I expected from you. You have never 
before shown so much quickness and energy. I have seen a great deal of 
you for many years past. {Five Finite verbs.) 

6. The Jews begged Pilate to release Barabbas. They begged him to 
condemn Jesus to death, Jesus was innocent. Barabbas was a robber. 
{Three Finite verbs.) 

7. He is a fool. He is a knave. (Combine these sentences in three 
different ways, so as (1) to give equal stress to both statements ; (2) to 
give most stress to the first ; (3) to give most stress to the second.) 

8. The monsoon (periodic rainfall) failed. The tanks became almost 

empty. The fields could not be irrigated. No grain could be sown. A 
famine was feared. The peasants looked anxiously for the next monsoon. 
It proved more abundant than usual. The danger was averted. {Madras 
Matriculation, Finite verbs. ) 

9. Henry III. had several times confirmed the Magna Charta. He 
regarded that document as an encroachment upon the rights of a king. 
He broke its provisions on several occasions. He looked upon the 
English barons with suspicion. They seemed to him to be desirous of" 
lessening the kingly po%ver. {Three Finite verbs.) 

10. A boat was lowered. The prince at once put off from the sinking 
vessel. The nobles put off at tbe same time. He beard the cries of his 
half-sister. He returned to the vessel. He hoped thereby to save his 
half-sister. {Two Finite verbs. ) 

(c) Combine each set of Simple sentences into a Compound^ or 
a Complex^ or a Mixed sentence. The italicised word shows the 
Predicate verb of the Principal clause : — 

1. Mr. Merriman left the cottage. He crossed the river. He returned 
almost immediately. He was accompanied by five Dyaks, He had met 
them in the Chinese quarters. They had arrived there with a boat-load 
of commodities. They had collected these from the jungle. (One co- 
ordinate clause and two subordinate clauses.) 

2. Marsupials are a kind of animal. They have pouches for carrying 
their young. They were onpe scattered all over the world. Most of them 
have long since become extinct. The survivors are thus confined to two 
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quarters of the globe. One quarter is Australia. Here we find kaugaroosy 
wombats, etc. The other quarter is a limited portion of America. Here 
we find only one small group. This group consists of the opossums. 
(Five clauses besides the principal.) 

3. In the opossums the pouch is very small. It is thus useless as a- 
receptacle for the little ones. The mother carries these on her back. 
The mother carries as many as a dozen. Their tails are lashed round 
hers. (One clause besides the principal.) 

4. In former times there was a class of persons. They %vere called 
knights-errant. They were clad in coats of mail. They rode about singly. 
One object was to fight with each other at tonrnaments. The other object 
was to redress the wrongs of persons. These persons sought their assist- 
ance. (Three clauses besides the principal.) 

5. (a) In those times two strong and warlike hnights came from 
opposite directions. They met at a certain place. In that place a statue- 
was erected. (One clause besides the principal.) ($) In the arm of the 
statue was a shield. One side of the shield was of iron. The other side 
was of brass. The two knights approached the statue from opposite 
quarters. Each saw only one side of the shield. (Four clauses besides- 
the principal.) (c) They immediately /eZiJ into conversation in regard to* 
the statue before them. One declared that the shield was made of iron. 
The other corrected him. It was made of brass according to his assertion. 
(Two clauses besides the principal.) 

6. {a) Two persons sometimes attempt to decide a dispute by fighting. 
One man may be right on the disputed question. The other may be 
wrong. To settle such a question by fighting is very absurd. You will 
think so. (Three clauses besides the principal.) (h) But persons may be 
ignorant. They may be proud. They may be conceited. Among such 
people that mode of settlement has been a common practice in the history 
of mankind. A long and furious combat now ensued between the two 
knights. They fought earnestly over this petty question. They would not 
have fought more earnestly for their lives or their honour. (Three clauses 
besides the principal.) (c) They had fought for a long time. Both were 
at last ' exhausted. Both were unhorsed. Both lay bleeding on the 
ground. They then found out something new* It surprised and vexed 
them greatly. The sides of the shield were of different metals. They 
might have saved themselves the trouble of quarrelling and wounding each 
other for nothing. But they had not taken the trouble at first to look at 
both sides of the shield. (Five clauses besides the principal.) 


CHAPTER NXIY.---STRUCTURE AND ANALYSIS OF 
PARAGRAPHS. 

324. Unity of Paragraph.: Theme. — A paragraph is a 
group of sentences.^ An essay is a group of paragraphs. On 
what principle, then, is the division into paragraphs to be 


^ A paragraph is usually a group of sentences ; but sometimesj for 
purposes of exposition, one very important or leading statement is placed 
in a paragraph by itself. 
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made ? On tbe principle of Unity. A paragraph should be a 
separate whole ; i,e, it must deal with one main division of the 
essay at a time, just as a sentence must make one main state- 
ment at a time. The subject or main purport of a paragraph, 
on which its unity dej)ends, is called the theme. This is often 
expressed in a sentence of its own at the commencement of the 
paragraph, as in the following example : — 

Of Pau I shall say little or nothing. It would be real impertinence 
in one, who spent only three days in it, to describe a city 
. which is known to all Europe ; which is a permanent English 
colony, and boasts of one, sometimes two packs of English Ibx- 
hounds. But this I may be allowed to say. Of all delectable 
spots that I have yet seen, Pau is the most delectable. Of ail 
the landscapes which I have yet beheld, that from the Place 
Koyale is for variety, richness, and grandeur the most glorious, 
— at least as I saw it for the first time. — K ixgsley, Prose Idylls^ 
V. p, 182. 

325, Yiolation of Unity. — In the following paragraph 
will be found a flagrant breach of the rule of Unity : — 

The Moyal Tour in Australia, 

The great event of the month in the Colonies has been the opening 
of the Australasian Parliament by the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall. The Royal progress in Australia has been one long 
triumphal procession. Colony has vied with colony as to which 
could make the most overwhelming manifestation ' of their 
loyalty and enthusiasm. So far everything has gone without 
a hitch, and^ when the Royal party returns, it %ill have to 
I report that the stately ceremonial of the christening of the 

f Commonwealth passed off in a fashion which bodes well for the 

future relations between the Commonwealth and the Empire. 
The King had a narrow escape from drowning last month. He 
was on board the Shamrock II. when Sir T. Lipton’s yacht 
suddenly capsized' in a squall. Fortunately no one was hurt. 
— of Reviews, p. 529, June 1901. 

^ Here the theme of the paragraph, as distinctly given by the writer 
himself, is the “Royal Tour in Australia.’' Yet before concluding 
the paragraph he darts off, without giving a word of warning, into an 
entirely new subject, — an accident off the English coast. “ Empire ” 
should have been the last word of the paragraph. A new para^aph 
should begin with the woixis “The King.” 

326, Variable Positions of tbe Theme. — It has been 
pointed out already (§ 324) that “ the theme is often expressed 
in a sentence of its own at the commencement of the paragraph^ 
The opening sentence, standing as it does at the head of ail the 
rest, is the first to arrest; the. reader’s attention ; and from the 
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prominent i^lace that it holds, it is expected to furnish a clue to 
the drift of what follows. 

^ Sometimes, however, the theme is not given till towards the 
middle or even the close of the paragraph. In this case the 
previous sentences are merely preparatory, leading up to the 
theme hy degrees. Several purposes may be served by this 
arrangement. It may be the intention of the writer to keep 
the reader s interest in suspense, or it may be his desire to lead 
the reader’s mind by degrees to some conclusion, the Mi force 
of which could not have been perceived without some indication 
of the preparatory stages. An example of this latter process 
occurs in the following 

(1) The king cannot be blamed for determining that Monmouth 
s.iould suffer death. (2) Every man who heads a rebellion 
against an established government stakes his life on the 
event. (3) He had declared against his uncle a war without 
quarter. (4) In the manifesto put forth at Lyme, James had 
been held up to execration as an incendiary, as an assassin 
who had strangled one innocent man and cut the throat of 
miother, and lastly as the poisoner of his own brother. (5) 
To spare an enemy, who had not scrupled to resort to such 
extremities, would have been an act of rare, perhaps of 
blamable, generosity. (6) But to see him, and not to spare 
him, was an outrage on humanity and decency. (7) *This 
outrage the king resolved to commit.^ (8) The arms of the 
prisoner ivere bound behind him with a silken cord ; and thus 
secured he was ushered into the presence of the implacable 
kinsman whom he had wronged.— AIaoatjlay, History of 
England, ch. v. > J J 

The theme of the paragraph — ^Hhe outrage on humanity and 
decency ^ committed by James— is reserved for sentence (7), the last 
Mt one in the paragraph. Sentence (8) is in continuation of sentence 
(7), and adds a great deal to_ its force by mentioning one or two 
particulars as to the manner in which the outrage was perpetrated. 
AU the sentences that precede sentence (7} are intended to lead the 
mind of the reader step by step to a just appreciation of “the outrage 
which the king resolved to commit^’ Sentence (1), which heads the 
paragraph, stands (as it should do in such a case) next in importance 
to sentence (7) : it lays down the proposition that James cannot be 
blamed for determining that Monmouth should die,— an admission 
which appears to concede a gi'eat point in James’s favour, and thus 
convinces the reader that the author’s estimate of James is not dictated 
by prejudice. Sentences (2), (3), (4) enlarge upon this proposition, 
giving one after another the ditoent reasons for which, in the opinion 


In this and the following examples the sentence containing the theme 
is indicated by an asterisk. To facilitate oomment each sentence has been 
numbered. 


■ 
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of the writer, Monmouth deserved to die. Sentence (5) goes a step 
ferther, and asserts that, far from blaming James for sentencing Mon- 
month to death, we should rather he inclined to blame him if he hatl 
spared his life. Then comes the climax expressed in sentence (6),-™ 
“ but to see him, and not to spare him, was an outrage on humanity.” 
By this time the reader’s mind is fully prepared for the theme 
announced in sentence (7), — “This outrage the king resolved to 
commit ” 

327. Theme not always expressed. — If the theme is 
implied rather than expressed, it does not follow that the 
paragraph is deficient in unity. The following is an example : — 

(1) The companion of the church dignitary was a man past forty- 
thin, tall, strong, and muscular ; an athletic figure, to which 
long fatigue and constant exercise seemed to have left none 
of the softer parts of the human form. (2) His head -was 
covered with a scarlet cap, faced with fur — of that kind 
which the French call mortier from its resemblance to the 
shape of an inverted mortar. (3) The expression of his face 
was calculated to, impress a degree of awe, if not of fear, upon 
strangers. (4) High features, naturally strong and power- 
fully expressive, had been burnt almost into Negro blackness 
by constant exposure to the tropical sun, and might in their 
ordinary state he said to slumber after the storm of passion 
had passed away ; but the projection of the veins of the 
forehead, the readiness with which the upper lip quivered 
upon the slightest emotion, plainly intimated that the 
tempest might he again and easilj’’ awakened. (5) His 
keen, piercing dark eyes told in every glance of difficulties 
subdued and dangers dared, and seemed to challenge 
opposition to his wishes. — Scott, Ivanhoei eh. ii. para. 4. 

Where then (it will be asked) is the theme of such a paragraph ? 
The answer is, the theme is implied, not expressed. The theme is a 
description of “the companion of a certain church dignitary,” and 
this is implied in the collection of sentences in which the different 
items of the description are conveyed. The first sentence is about 
the man’s age, stature, and general appearance ; the second about his 
head-dress ; the third about the expression of his face ; the fourth 
about his complexion ; the fifth about his eyes, etc. Not only is 
there unity in every sentence, but unity in the paragraph as a whole. 

328. Length of Paragraph. — The length of a paragraph 
depends upon the scope of the theme (§ 324), and the selection 
of the theme and the mode of stating it are at the option of 
the writer himself. The beginner, however, is advised to make 
his paragraphs short rather than long. A lengthy paragraph 
in a long book or a long essay mav be qnlte appropriate, but in 
a short essay or in a letter a lengthy paragraph amounts almost 
to a fault ; for in such compositions several different points 
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Rave to be toiicbed upon witliin a narrow space, and a separate 
paragraph should be given to each of them. 

329. Parallel Construction. — Lastly, a brief allusion must 
be made to what has been called the Rule of Parallel Construc- 
tion.” The rule has been stated thus : — 

“ When' b.,veral consecutive sentences iterate or illustrate the 
same idea, they should, as far as possible, he formed alike” (Baix). 

(1) *This old practice (the levying of ship -money) it was now 
determined, after a long interval, not only to revive, but to 
extend. (2) Former princes had raised ship-money only in 
time of war , it was noAV exacted in a time of profound peace. 
(3) Former princes, even in the most perilous wars, had 
raised ship-money only along the coasts ; it "was no%v exacted 
from the inland shires. (4) Former kings had raised ship- 
money only ior the maritime defence of the country ; it was 
now exacted .by the admission of the Royalists themselves,, 
not with the ol')ject of maintaining a navy, but of furnishing 
the king -with supplies, which might be increased at his 
discretion tc any amount and expended at his discretion for 
any purpose. — Macaulay. 

Sentence (1) contains the theme, — the king’s determination to- 
revive and extend the levying of ship-money. Then comes a series 
of parallel sentences, all bearing upon the theme. Each sentence 
expresses a telling contrast,— the first between the occasions on w'hich. 
the tax was levied (sentence 2), the second between the parts of the 
country to which it was applied (sentence 3), -and the third between 
the objects for which it was levied (sentence 4). The three sentences- 
are formed alike, the principal subject and the principal predicate 
having in each sentence a similar place allotted to it. 

In the following example the rule of parallel construction is’ 
observed in all but sentence (4), where the contrast expressed by 
the writer puts the subject in the wrong place : — 

(1) * The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton is the 
extreme remoteness of the associations, by means of which it 
acts on the reader. (2) Its effect on the reader is produced 
not so much by the ideas which it directlj^ conveys, as by 
other ideas which are connected with them. (3) He electrifies 
the mind through conductors. (4) The most unimaginative 
man must understand the Iliad Homer gives him no choice, 
but takes the whole on himself, and sets his images in so 
clear a light that it is impossible to be blind to them. (6) 
Milton does not give a finished picture, a play for a mere 
passive listener. (6) He sketches and leaves others to fill up 
the outline ; he strikes the key-note, and expects his hearers, 
to make out the melody. — Macaulay. 

To make the parallelism perfect, we might rewrite sentence (4) as 
follows The Iliad must be understood by the most nnimaginative 
man: Homer gives Mm no choice,” etc. In this way is made 
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the subject of its sentence and placed, in a parallel position with 
Eoimr—the reputed author of the poem named. Sentence (1) contains 
the theme, and sentence (2) reiterates it in other words. Or it might 
be said that the two sentences together contain and jointly express 
the theme, the second sentence supplementing the first. Sentence (3) 
illustrates the theme by a metaphor. Sentence (4) enforces the theme 
by a contrast. Sentences (5) and (6) illustrate the theme hy metaphors 
drawn from painting and music. 

Miscellaneous Questions on Sentences and Paragraphs, 

1. Express with greater clearness the main ideas in the iollowing 
e.^tract by changing (i.) the sentence into a paiagi’apli/-^ and (ii.) the 
phraseology as well as the order of the words so far as is necessary ; — 

To this succeeded the licentiousness which entered with the Ee-vStoration, 
and from infecting our religion and morals fell to 'Corrupt our language : 
which last was not like to be much improved by* those who at that time 
made up the court of Charles II. ; either such whe had followed Mm in 
his banishment, or who had been altogether conversant in the dialect of 
those fanatic times j or young men who had been educated in the same 
company: so that the court which used to be th6•^staudard of propriety 
and correctness of speech was then, and I think hath ever since continued, 
the worst school in England for that accomplishment. — Zond, Matric, 
Sept. 1905. 

2. {a) Subdivide the following very long sentence into a series of 
shorter sentences, making such changes of words and of punctuation 
as you may consider necessary, (b) Construct a heading which will 
approximately describe the theme of the paragraph thus formed * 

I; And after the king's blessed return to England, he had frequent con- 

ferences with many of those who had acted several parts towards the 
escape ; whereof some were of the Chancellor’s newest alliance, and others 
his most intimate friends ; towards whom his Majesty always made many 
gracious expressions of his acknowledgment; so that there is nothmg in : : 
this short relation, the verity whereof can justly be suspected, though, as 
is said before, it is a great pity that there could be no diary made, indeed, 
no exact account of every hour’s adventure from the coming out of Wor- 
cester, in that dismal confusion, to the hour of his embarkation at Bright- 
Hemsted, in which there was such a concurrence of good-nature, charity, 
and generosity in persons of the meanest and lowest extractions and con- 
ditions, who did not know the value of the precious jewel that was in 
their custody, yet all knew him to be escaped from such an action as 
would make the discovery and delivery of him to those who governed 
over and amongst them of great benefit and present advantage to them, 
and in those who did know him, of .such courage, loyalty, and activity, 
that all may reasonably look upon the whole as the inspiration and con- 
duct of God Almighty as a manifestation of His power and glory, and for 

^ Since a paragraph consists of a collection of sentences, the only way 
in which a sentence, can be changed into a .pk’agraph ” is to break up 
the given sentence into several smaller ones, care being taken that the 
rules relating to sentence-structure (^.,^^4-319)’ are ’observed. 
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the conviction of the whole party which had sinned so grievously ; and 
if it hath not wrought that effect in them, it hath rendered them the more 
inexcusable. — O larbndon, The Great Rehdlion, 

Z. State the main purport or theme of the following paragraph. 
Point out the sentences in which the rule of Parallel Construction is 
observed, and those in wdiich it is not observed, if you find any such. 
Rewrite any sentence or sentences in which it is not observed : — 

He enjoys great consequence and consideration along the road ; has 
frequent conferences with the village housewives, who look upon him as a 
man of great trust and dependence ; and he seems to have a good under- 
standing with every bright -eyed country lass. The moment when he 
arrives where the horses are to be changed, he throws down the reins with 
something of an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of the ostler ; 
his duty being merely to drive them from one stags to another. When 
off the box, his hands are thrust in the pockets of his great coat, and he 
rolls about the inn-yard with an air of the most absolute lordliness. 
Here he is generally surrounded by an admiring throng of ostlers, stable- 
boys, shoe-blacks, and those nameless hangers-on that infest inns and 
taverns, and rim errands. These all look np to him as an oracle, treasure 
up his cant phrases, echo his opinion about horses and other topics of 
jockey-lore, and endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. — Washing- 
ton Ieving. 

4. Simplify and condense the following extracts, so far as this is 
possible, without altering the sense : — 

{a) The power of speech in the direction of .public affairs becomes more 
and more obvious, developed, and irresistible as we advance towards the 
culminating penod of Grecian history — the century preceding the battle 
of Chseroneia. That its development was greatest among the most en- 
lightened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest among the more 
obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact ; and it is not less true, 
that the prevalence of this habit was one of the chief causes of the in- 
tellectual eminence of the nation generally. — Lond, Matric. Excm. Sept. 
1905. 

(5) I have been told that if a man that was born blind could obtain 
and have his sight but for only one hour during his whole life, and should 
at the first opening of his eyes fix his eyes upon the sun when it was in its- 
full glory, either at the rising or setting of it, he would be so transported 
and amazed, and so admire the glory of it, that he would not willingly 
turn his eyes from that first ravishing object, to behold all the other 
various beauties this world could present to him. — Isaac Walton, 

(c) Avoid disputes as much as possible. In order to appear easy and 
well-bred in conversation, you may assure yourself that it requires more 
wit as well as more good humour to improve than to contradict the 
notions of another ; but if you are at any time obliged to enter into an 
argument, give your reasons with the utmost coolness and modesty, — two 
things which scarce ever fail of making an impression on the hearers. 
Besides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor show either by your actions or 
words that you are full of yourself, all will then more heartily rejoice at 
your victory. Nay, should you be pinched in your argument, you may 
make your retreat with a very good grace. You were never positive and 
are now giad to he better informed. — Spedcdor,, No. 197, Oct. 1711. 
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i 5, In tlie following extract there is a siiperalniiKlance of full stops. 

: Get rid of some of them by combining some of the sentences together 

into one sentence. Make the necessary changes in punctuation and 
the use of capitals. Show under one short heading what the theme 
or main purport of the paragraph is : — 

Justinian was a great lawyer. His work in connection with Roman 
jurisprudence entitles him to high honour. But this is about all that can 

be said for him. Had he avoided aggressive warfare, his reign might have 

been a blessing. But he must eternally meddle with other peoples, so 
his reign became a curse. The weakness of the Roman Empire when he 
ascended the throne was already very great. Justinian bled it to death. 
Africa relapsed into barbarism. The fair provinces in which Phoenicians, 
Romans, and Vandals had thriven became deserts. Italy had recuperative 
power, and, though depopulated and impoverished, it recovered in the 
end. But Africa never did. Nor was the condition of the Eastern pro- 
vinces much better. . . . — Sotjttab, Short History of Mediceval Fedftos^ 
1907. 

6. {a) Divide the following into two paragraphs. Show where the 
second paragraph begins by quoting the three first words, {h) Con- 
struct a sentence or heading showing the theme of each paragraph, 
(<;) Point out the instances in which the rule of Parallel Construction 
is observed, and those, if any, in which it is violated 

No great general ever arose out of a nation of cowards ; no great 
statesman or philosopher out of a nation of fools ; no great artist out of 
a nation of materialists ; no great dramatist except when the di’ama was 
the passion of the people. Acting was the especial amusement of: the 
English from the palace to the village - green. It was the result and 
expression of their power over themselves and their power over eircum- 
, stances. They W'ere troubled with no subjective speculations, no social 
problems vexed them with which they were unable to deal; and in the 
exuberance of vigour and spirits they w'ere able, in the strict and literal 
sense of the word, to play with the materials of life. The mystery-plays 
I came first ; next the popular legends ; and then the great figures of 

English history came out upon the stage, or stories from Greek and Roman 
writers ; or sometimes it was an extemporised allegory. Shakespeare him- 
self has left us many pictures of the village drama. Doubtless he bad seen 
many a Bottom in tbe old Warwickshire hamlets ; many a Sir Nathaniel 
playing Alissander,^’ and finding himself “a little o’erparted.” He had 
been with Snug the joiner, Quince the carpenter, and Flute the bellows- 
mender, and had acted with them and written their parts for them when 
a boy ; and afterwards when he came to London and found his way into 
great society, he had not failed to see Polonius burlesquing C^sar on the 
stage, as in his own person Polonius burlesqued Sir William Cecil. The 
strolling players in Hamlet might be seen at any country wake or festival ; 
it was the direction in which the especial genius of the nation delighted to 
revel. — James Anthony Froude (1818-1894), Hist, of England. 

7. Rewrite the following in the form of Direct Speech ; and in 
doing so subdivide into paragraphs, . and write the theme at the top of 
each paragraph. Note also in one phrase, or in one very short sentence, 
what you consider to be the subject of the extract as a whole : — 
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Lord BobertSj wlio was enthusiastically received, said he imagined 
it did not often happen that an old soldier found himself in a position to 
address an assemblage of Oxford men, but, having been allowed to occupy 
so unique a position, he earnestly hoped that he might be able to induce 
some of his audience to feel with him on a subject he had greatly at heart 
and the intelligent understanding of which by the nation generally he 
believed of vital importance to the security of this great Empire. He 
had been much concerned to find how large a proportion of his fellow- 
countrymen took so small a practical interest in what he might call the 
possible objectives of the land forces of the Crown and how little they 
realised the enormous strain that would be placed upon them were they 
called upon to carry out a prolonged war against a formidable European 
Power. They were seemingly content with the fact that they had a 
powerful Navy, forgetting that a navy alone could not bring a war against 
an enemy possessing a land-frontier to a successful conclusion. It was 
with a view to pointing out that this was a matter worthy of grave con- 
sideration that he had selected as liis subject the North-West Frontier of 
India, his reason being that, although the North-West Frontier of India 
was by no means the only part of the world where they might find them- 
selves engaged in war, it was in India that this country to-day was in the 
position of a Continental nation, which they must be prepared to defend 
by Continental methods. During the last 42 years Russia had ad- 
vanced more than 540 miles nearer to India, while England had prac- 
tically remained stationary. The progress of Russia might possibly have 
been checked, had England 50 years ago responded to the wish of Persia 
that the friendly relations which formerly existed between her and Great 
Britain should be restored. But that opportunity was let slip, and 
nothing could now alter the fact that the termini of the two Russian rail- 
ways were at the present time on the borders of Afghanistan. From 
what he had said it would be readily understood that England had now 
become a Continental Power, and she must henceforth be prepared to 
defend her eastern possessions. He had endeavoured to show them how 
step by step, he was going to say ^involuntarily, but certainly with no 
great lust of conquest, they had been led on by the force of circumstances 
towards the nortli-we.st in the same manner that Russia had found her 
way to the south-east, until to-day we stood almost conterminous with 
that Power. 

8. Write two paragraphs based upon the contents of the two 
extracts c^uoted below, and write them in such a way that the second 
shall appear to be a natural sequel to the first, and both to have been 
vvritten by the same person. (The first must be changed from verse 
into equivalent and idiomatic prose ; the second can be put in rather 
simpler language.) Write also (a) a brief heading which shall express 
the collective drift or main purport of the two paragraphs that you have 
made, (h) a brief heading which shall express the theme of each para- 
graph separately. 

(1) We move, the wheel must always move, 

Nor always on the plain, 

And if we move to such a goal 
As Wisdom hopes to gain, 
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Then yoit that drive, and know yoxu' craft, 

Will firmly hold the rein, 

Kor lend an ear to random cries, 

Or yon may drive in vain ; 

For some cry Quick/’ and some cry “ Slow,” 

But, while the hills remain, 

TJp hill “Too-slow ” will need the whip, 

Down hill “Too-qnick,” the chain. — T enisTSON. 

(2) Their recent speeches in the House of Commons would seem to 
suggest that the Government mean to take steps intended to lessen the 
legislative powers of the House of Lords. . , . The British people, how- 
ever, will not consent to tamper with the Constitution under •which they 
hax'-e enjoyed for so many centuries, in an unequalled degree, that stable 
and progi'essive liberty which is the chief end of civil government, without 
convincing proof that a change so incalculable in its consequences, and 
so irrevocable once it has been made, is imposed upon them by necessities 
that are imperative. They will resent any effort to deal with matters 
affecting so profoundly the very roots of the political life of the country 
in a spirit of levity or for mere reasons of party. They will hold that the 
burden of proving that any such change is required lies upon those who 
advocate it, and they will demand that the proof shall be clear and com- 
plete . — TivieSt 6th Feb. 1907. 

9. Eewrite in the form of a continuous narrative, using the Third 
person only, the following dialogue between Alexander the Great and 
the Thracian robber. Subdivide the narrative into paragraphs, and 
write the theme at the top of each paragraph. Make all necessary 
changes in punctuation. If any brief explanation or comment seems 
to be needed, this may be added : — 

Alex. What, art thou the Thracian robber of whom I have heard so 
much ? 

Hob. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 

Alex. A soldier.! — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest of the 
country \ I could honour thy courage, but I must detest and punish thy 
crimes. 

Rob. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

Al^. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated the public 
peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and properties of thy 
fellow-subjects ? 

Rob. Alexander, I am thy captive. I must hear what thou art pleased 
to say, and endure what thou art pleased to inflict. But my soul is 
unconquered ; and if I reply at all to thy reproaches, I will reply to thee 
like a free man. 

Alex. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take advantage of my 
power, to silence those with whom I deign to converse. 

Bob. I must then answer your questions by another. How have 
passed yonr life ? 

Alex. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. Among the 
brave I have been the bravest ; among sovereigns the noblest ; among 
conquerors the mightiest. . 
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CHAPTER XXY.— PARAPHEASIHG. 

330. Diferent Kinds of Parapkrasing, The word 
“paraphrase” is of Greek origin (Gr. para^ “along -side of/^ 
and phrasAs, “wording”). It therefore signifies a parallel 
wording, a rendering from one form of diction to* another. 
Such rendering may be seen in four different forms : — 

I. The turning of prose into equivalent poetry. 

IT. The reproduction of prose in the form of a commentary. 

IIL The turning of poetry into equivalent pro.sb. 

IV. The turning of old idiom and old diction into modern. 

Those kinds of paraphrase which are numbered I. and XL 
need not detain us long. But numbers III. and lY. will have 
to be treated more fully. 

331, 1, The Turning of Prose into Equivalent Poetry.-^ 
One short example will be amply sufficient In the Authorised 
Version of the Bible dated a.d. 1611, verse 1 of Psalm xxiii,, 
we read as follows : — 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

^ The following is Addison^s rendering into verse. He calls 
it, a “Paraphrase on Psalm xxiii.” . . , 

A.S.C.E- ' T>, 
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The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 

His presence shall my wants supply 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 

332. IL BeprodiictioB of Prose in the Form of a 
Commentary.-— Reverting again to the same psalm, we find 
that verse 2 runs as follows : — 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside 
the still waters. 

The following is the paraphrase given by Bishop Patrick : — 

For as a good shepherd leads his sheep in the violent heat to shady 
places, where they may lie down and feed (not in parched, but) 
in gi’een and fresh pastures, and in the evening leads them 
{not to muddy and troubled waters, but) to pure and quiet 
streams ; so hath He (the Lord) already made a fair and 
plentiful provision for me, which I enjoy in peace without any 
disturbance. 

This kind of expansion may be suitable for oral or unwritten 
exposition. But for practice in written composition it is more 
mischievous than useful. There was a time when books were 
published setting forth this kind of paraphrase or commentary ; 
but the practice has completely died out. p 

333. III. The Turning of Poetry jtoto Equivalent 
Prose. — This is the sense in which the word paraphrase is 
almost always used in the present day. To guide the student 
in this kind of exercise the following hints are offered : — 

(1) Be certain that you have fully mastered the sense of the 
poetry before you begin to make any changes either in the 
words themselves or in their order. 

(2) For all constructions that are uncommon in prose, but 
common in poetry, substitute the forms used in ordinary prose. 

(3) Rearrange the parts of each sentence in the order 
commonly used in prose (see ch. xviii. on this point). 

(4) Cancel epithets that contribute nothing to the purport 
of the sentence, but merely conduce to poetic ornament, or 
merely suit the necessities of the metre. 

(6) For all words or phrases that are archaic or uncommon 
(provided that they help to express the main purport of the 
sentence, and are not used merely for ornament or for metre), 
substitute.; words or phrases such as are commonly met with in 
the present day. 

(6) Substitute literal istatement for figurative, if the figure 
used in the poetry appears to be unsuited to prose. 
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oLippiy ail parts of speech, siicli as articles, prepositions, 
conjunctions, or relative pronouns, that have been omitted for 
the sake of the metre. 

(8) Condense as much as you can, and avoid long and 
involved sentences. The shorter the prose version is, the 
better. 

(9) Make no unnecessary changes of diction. It is not at 
all necessary for the student to find a prose-equivalent for anv 
and every word used in the poetry, so long as the latter is 
suited to prose. 

From the above instructions it will be seen that paraphrase 
of the kind here intended does not greatly differ from precis ; 
in fact the only vital point of difference is, that of the two 
processes precis makes the greater demand for brevity or 
condensation. 1 The object of paraphrase, then, is not to spoil 
good poetry by turning it into prose, but to see whether the 
student has understood the poetry, and whether he can repro- 
duce the main ideas idiomatically in prose-form, making no 
changes in the original except when change is demanded by 
prose-order, prose-diction, or prose-idiom. 

After all, however, when all these precautions have been 
most carefully observed, paraphrasing, ie, the turning of poetry 
into prose, is by no means applicable to all kinds of poetry. 
Poetry of the simple kind, when it is put into prose, often 
becomes doggerel, and poetry of the grander kind, when put 
into prose, becomes bombast. As a specimen of simple poetry, 
which we can admire if it is left as it stands, but which we 
cannot admire when it is stripped of its metrical form and 
turned into prose, I quote the following - 

Angels, ever bright and fair, 

Take, 0 take me, to your care. (Original. ) 

Angels, always bright and beautiful, let me beg of you to take 
care of me. (Farafhrase.) 

Still less can poetry of a high order be put into readable 
prose. ^ It can, of course, be stripped of its metre and of its 
lofty diction, but it is murdered in the process. Such poetry, 
for example, as we meet with in In Memoriam, or in the Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington by the same poet, will not 

^ In the London Matric. Exam, of Jan. 1905, under the heading 
Paeaphuasb I find the following State few words the general - 
sense of one of the following passages given in verse. This kind of 
paraphrase appears to me to be undistinguishahle from precis. 
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or ot expression, but is oj diswict mno, oj comiJOh%iwii > , ct,xiu 
produce, when each is excellent in its own way, distinct kinds 
of pleasure,” 

334. Examples of Paraphrase from Verse to Prose.-— 
Let us now take one or two extracts from poetry, which are 
neither so simple nor so lofty as to he unfit for being para- 
phrased into prose. 

(1) The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to ’the last, he crops the ilowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

Pope, 

Here “riot,” as the context shows, is used in the Tudor sense of 
banqueting, feasting, revelry. We see it so used in Luke xv. 13 : 
“ The younger son took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living.” The phrase “flowery 
food,” besides being a little obscure, is not a suitable phrase for 
prose. The word “flowery” is perhaps meant to indicate the season 
of the year, when buttercups and daisies are seen in the midst of the 
rich and luxuriant grass. Since “lamb” is the subject of the verb 
“would,” the pronoun “he” in the second half of the second line is 
superfluous,— admissible in verse, but considered a blemish in prose. 
In the prose-rendering, therefore, some change must be made in at 
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10. I thouglit that all was lost. . Since I knew battle, 

And that was from my boyhood, never yet — 

ITo, by the splendour of God — ^have I fought men 
Like Harold and his brethren, and his guard 
Of English.-— "T ennysok, HaroU^ Y. ii. 

(Quoted from London Matric, June 1906.) 

A. Ilutorical Alhisiom : — 

Line 1. After winning the battle of Hastings, the Conqueror sees 
Edith of the Swan -neck, the ward of Edward the Confessor, lying 
dead on the battle-field, with her arms locked round the corpse of 
Harold, her husband or paramour. As the two bodies were rigidly 
fixed in death, and could not be separated without breaking some of 
their limbs, he gives an order that they are to be wrapped together 
in a purple cloak (purple being the badge of royalty, with which 
Harold had been invested before 'William disputed his claim) and 
buried on the waste sea-shore at Hastings. 

Lim 4. Harold had been made King of England by the votes of 
the Witenagemot (^‘Assembly of the Wise"), which, according to 
English notions in that day, made his title to the throne indisputable. 
But the Duke of Hormandy gave out that Harold, wdrile cruising in 
the Channel, had been thrown ashore by a storm, and had taken an 
oath at Eouen on the relics of certain Saints, by which he bound 
himself to renounce all claim to the crown of England as the price of 
his being allowed to return to England without the usual payment 
of a king’s ransom ; the Duke argued that Harold by accepting the 
crown from the National Assembly did foreswear himself," i.e, was 
guilty of perfidy to the Duke and of perjury to the Saints. 

Lines 5-9. In these lines William relates how very nearly he was 
defeated, and ascribes his deliverance to three different causes: 
{(t) the aid of “Holy Peter," {h) the desertion of Harold by “the 
false Northumbrian," (c) the “chance-arrow" from an unknown hand, 
by which Harold, while victory was still hanging in the balance, 
was slain. 

ia) The Aid of Holy Peter. — Edward the Confessor had spent most 
of his time, not in looking after the affairs of his kingdom, but in 
building a stately abbey at Westminster, which he dedicated — 

To Holy Peter in our English isle. — Act 11. Sc. 2. 

This was built on the site where Westminster Abbey now stands. 
By the terms of the dedication England was placed imcW the special 

f rotection of St. Peter, as by the Roman Catholic Church it is still 
eelared to be. Moreover, the Pope of Rome, in his capacity as 
successor of St. Peter, was on the side of William for reasons of his 
own. Stigand, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was the adherent of 
a rival pope ; but Harold nevertheless recognised him as the primate 
of England : — 

Old uncanonical Stigand — ask of me 

Who had my pallium from an Antipope. — Act. I. i 

(h) The false Lforthumlrianf — This refers to Morcar, who had 
been made Earl of Northumbria - in the. place of Tostig, Harold’s 
brother. Tostig had made himself so unpopular that he was banished 
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from England, and the earldom was given to Morcar. Aided by 
Hardrada, the Norwegian king, Tostig bad landed with a force in 
Yorkshire, but was defeated and slain in the battle at Stamford 
Bridge. Morcar, the Earl of Northumbria, was thus saved from 
destruction ; hut he was not grateful enough to accompany his bene- 
factor and deliverer to the south, where his assistance would have 
been of great help to Harold in encountering William, who during 
Harold’s absence in the north had sailed from Normandy and landed 
in the south coast of England with a large and formidable force. 

(c) The chance-aTrotoT--~T\\i^ arrow struck Harold’s right eye, 
which was of course a fatal spot. William in his speech says that 
“the Saints sharpened and sent this arrow against him.” This is 
said in allusion to the relics of Saints, over which Harold is said to 
have sworn to William that he would never set up any claim to the 
throne of England. 

Stigand is not canonical enough 

To save them from the wrath of Norman Saints. 

Act III. Sc. i. 

Line 11 , William here refers to his early successes on other battle- 
fields. He was barely twenty years old, “a boy ” as he calls himself, 
when he gained the duchy of Normandy by the brilliant dash that he 
made at Val-es-dunes, where man and horse went down before his 
lance. — Green’s History of English People, chap. ii. sec. iv. 

Line 13 . “Harold and his brethren.” Besides the false Tostig, 
Harold had three other brothers, who were all slain that day, 

B. The Paraphrase : — 

Make no attempt to separate the two bodies ; wrap them together 
in a pui-ple- coloured shroud, and bury them on the barren 
sea-shore at Hastings, where their spirits may guard the land 
for which Harold peijured himself in vain. A warrior he W'as, 
— aye, of the first order. Who can say what the result of the 
battle might have been but for the assistance of Holy Peter, 
the absence of the false-hearted Morcar, and the chance-arrow 
(for such it seemed to be), which at a time when the result of 
the battle was stdl doubtful was sharpened and directed against 
him by the Saints whom he had offended ? Three horses were 
slain under me in the course of the battle, and twice I thought 
that all was lost. From my boyhood upward have I been used 
to fighting. But never before, — no, never by the splendour of 
God, — have I fought men like Harold and his brothers and his 
guard of English warriors. 

335, IV. The Timiing of Old Idiom and Old Diction into 
Modem. — Of this kind of paraphrase several specimens written 
in verse have been given us by Dryden in his Tales from Chaucer^ 
— which tales, as he states in his preface, he “has turned into 
modern English/^ The same kind of paraphrase can, of course, 
be applied to English prose ; but for this purpose we need not 
go so far back as Chaucer. In our prose-literature of the last 
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four hundred years we iind that two different styles predomi- 
nated in two different periods ; (1) the Older , commencing 
from about a.h. 1500 and lasting for nearly two centuries ; (2) 
the Newer^ which has continued from about a.d. 1700 up to the 
present day. In the former w^e find among most writers long, 
elaborate, and cumbersome sentences written more in imitation 
of Latin idiom and Latin construction than in a strain of racy and 
genuine English. The first great writer of the Older style ” 
■was Sir Thomas More, whose Utopia The Land of Now'here ”) 
was written in Latin before it was put into English ; the last, 
or one of the last, was Edward Hyde, afterwards known as the 
Earl of Clarendon, author of the Oh'eat Bebellion, who lived 
from 1608 to 1674. Almost contemporaiy wuth this historian 
there lived another, — Bishop Bnrnet (1643-1715), who wrote 
the History of his own Times, A comparison of these two 
writers, though they were separated from each other by only 
thirty-five years or so, shows the new turn that our prose- 
literature had taken in the interim. To . read the long and 
involved sentences of Clarendon requires effort and close atten- 
tion, and the most skilful reader or reciter could not put any 
rhythm or smoothness into them. On the other hand, Burnet’s 
style is in most respects as easy and natural as could he found 
in any history or journal of the present day. Barnet was quite 
aware of the difference between himself and Clarendon ; for he 
calls the new style {i,e. his own) “clear, plain, and short,”, 
while he describes the old as “long” and “ heavy.” 

It was not the fault of our language, but of the men who 
handled it so unsuitably, that the “Clarendon style,” as we 
might call it (for no other writer carried it to such an extreme 
as he <iid)jy. came into vogue and held the ground so long. 
Even now 6n the side of Latin and Greek there are some 
fanatics, who insist that the ancient classics are the great, if 
not the only, model of a fine modern style. “ It would be 
nearer the truth,” says Morley, “if we said that our classical 
training is more aptly calculated to destroy the good qualities of 
good writing and fine speaking than any other system that 
could have been contrived.” ‘ 

The following extract from a sermon preached by Hugh 
Latimer, the Martyr (1485 1555), shows very clearly that 
the English of the Tudor period could be as fresh and racy as 
the English of the present day, when it was used by a man 
who thought more of impressing his readers or hearers with the. 
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doctrines that he taught than of aping the idioms and construc- 
tions of Cicero or of Livy, 

And now I would ask a strange question : Who is the most 
diligent bishop and jn’elate in all England that passetli all the 
rest in doing his office ? I can tell ; for I know him who, it is ; 

I know him well. But now I think I see you listening and 
hearkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth 
all the other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in 
all England. And will ye know who it is ? I will tell you ; it 
is the devil. He is the most diligent preacher of all other ; he 
is never out of his diocese, he is never from his cure ; ye shall 
never iind him unoccupied ; he is ever in his parish ; he keepeth 
residence at all times ; ye shall never find him out of his way ; 
call for him when you will, he is ever at home ; etc. — The 
Hermo)i of the Plough. 

There are three, but only three, peculiarities in the diction of the 
above extract. One peculiarity is the habit, at that time very 
common, of using words in pairs, where one word would have been 
sufficient, — bishop and prelate,” listening and hearkening,” “pre- 
late and preacher.” The second is the phrase “all the other f “of 
all other f which show,s that Latimer was not acquainted, as everyone 
now is, with the pluralised noun-form (“others”) of the adjective 
“other.” The third peculiarity is in the phrase “the most diligent 
preacher of all other” ; we never now allow “other” to be used after 
a superlative. With these exceptions the language of Latimer could 
hardly be distinguished from what we hear or read in the present day. 

336. Extract from Clarendon modernised. — I now give 
an extract from Clarendon, with a paraphrase or reconstruction 
in modern form : — 

The king’s army was no sooner defeated at Worcester but the 
parliament renewed the old method of murthering in cold 
blood, and sent a commission to erect a High Court of Justice 
to persons of ordinary quality, many not being gentlemen and 
all notoriously his enemies, to try the Earl of Derby for his 
treason and rebellion which they easily found him guilty of ; 
and put him to death in a town of his own, against which he 
had expressed a severe displeasure for their obstinate rebellion 
against the king, with all the circumstances of rudeness and 
barbarity they could invent. — Hist of Great BehelUon. 

Para^jhrase or reconstruction in modern form. 

, No sooner was the king’s anny defeated at Worcester than the 
Parliament renewed, their old method of putting their enemies 
to death in cold blood after a mock-trial. They commissioned 
a body of men to form a High Court of Justice and bring the 
Earl of Derby to trial on a charge of treason against the state. 

^le men selected for this purpose were mostly persons of 
inferior rank, many of them not possessing an hereditary coat- 
armour, and all of them notoriously hostile to the earl. A 
court so constituted had no,,^fficulty in finding him guilty. 

, 1''^' ' ' * ,1, ' ■ , ' 1 1* ' * , I ; ) 
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Having declared tlieir verdict they proceeded at once to carry 
it into effect in a way of their, own, , Tliey put him to death 
with all the rudeness and barbarity that they could devise ; 
and to add to the bitterness of his end they had him executed 
in a town of his own, whose inhabitants lie had had occasion to 
censure severely for their persistent hostility to the king. 

The original sentence has thus been broken up into six. 
Quality is insed in tbe original in the older sense of “ rank ” ; 
it has therefore been changed to “rank’’ in the paraphrase. 
For a similar reason “erect” has been changed to “set up”; 
and the word “gentlemen” has been given the sense that it 
bore in Clarendon’s j:ime. 

I. Selections feom Poetry. 

Explain the historical allusions occurring in each of the 
following extracts, and turn each extract from poetry into 
prose':— 

1. And you, my Lords, you make the people muse 
In doubt if you be of our Barons’ breed — 

Were those your sires who fought at Lewies ? 

Is this the manly strain of Runny mede ? 

0 fali’n nobility, that, overawed, 

Would lisp with honeyed whispers of this monstrous fraud ! 

Tennyson, Tlie Third of Febnmry 1852. 

2. The vernal sun new life bestows 

Even on the meanest fiower that blows ; 

But vainly, vainly, may he shine, 

Where glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine ; 

And vainly pierce the solemn gloom, 

That shrouds, 0 Pitt, thy hallowed tomb. 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart 1 
Say to your sous, — Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite wave. 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar. 

ScoiT, Introd,, Mamuion, 

3. If yet your thoughts are loose from state affairs, 

Nor feel the burden of a kingdom’s cares, 

If yet your time and actions are your own, 

Receive the present of a Muse unknown : 

A Muse that in adventurous numbers sings 
The rout of armies and the. fall of kings, 

Britain advanced and Europe’s peace restored 
By Somers’ counsels and by, Nassau’s, sword, 

Ajdbison, To Lord Ke^&r of the Qreod Seal. 
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4. And turning to his men, 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 

“'Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazM. 

Yet have we well begun, 

Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiskl. 

Poitiers and Cressy tell 
When most their pride did swell, 

Under our swords they fell : 

Nor less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 

Claiming the regal seat, * 

By many a warlike feat, 

Lopped the French lilies/' 

Michael Drayton. 

5. From town to town, from tower to tower 
The Red Rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of winter past, 

The Red Rose is revived at last ; 

She lifts her head for endless spring, 

For everlasting blossoming. 

Both Roses flourish, Red and White, 

In love and sisterly delight ; 

The two that were at strife are blended, 

And all old troubles now are ended. 

Wordsworth, The Good Lord Clifford, 

. At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from far away : 

“ Spanish ships of war at sea 1 we have sighted fifty-three ! ” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard : 'Fore God I am no coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here ; for my ships are out of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty- three V* 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville : “ I know you are no coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I've ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 

So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 
Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard. 

And they blessed him in tlieir pain, that they were not left to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord, 

Tennyson, The Remnge , 
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7. Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase beg«aii, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boasts that barbarous name, 

And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 

The fields are ravished from the industrious swains, 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes. 

Whom even the Saxon spared and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his sport remain. 

But see, the man, who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied a grave. 

Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects' cries, 

Nor saw displeased the peaceful cottage rise : 

The forest wondered at the unusnal grain, 

And secret transports touched the conscious swain. 

Pope, Windsor Forest 

8. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried. 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave Avhere our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

C. WOLPE, Burial of Sir John Moore* 

9. He was a scholar, and a rig^ good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 

Lofty and sonr to them that loved him not ; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting — 

Wliich was a sin-— yet in bestowing, madam. 

He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with Mm, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

Shakespeare, Henry Till* IV. 2. 

10. When Tumult lately hurst his prison door, 

And set plebeian thousands in a roar ; 

When he usurped authority's just place, 

And dared to look his master in the face ; 

When the rude rabble's watchward was, Destroy 1 
And blazing London seemed a second Troy ; 
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Liberty bluatied and bung her drooping head, 

Beheld their progress with the deepest dread, 

Blushed that effects like these she should produce, 

Worse than the deeds of galley-slaves broke loose. 

COWFER, A.D. 1780. 

11. Close by those meads, for ever crown’d with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 

Tliere stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighb’ring Hampton takes its name. 

Here British statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home : 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and so^jnetimes tea. 

Pope, Rape of the Loch 

12. And here perhaps by fate’s unerring doom 
Some mighty bard lies hid in years to come, 

Tliat shall in William’s godlike acts engage, 

And with his battles warm a future age. 
tlibernian fields shall here thy conquests show, 

And Boyne be sung when it has ceased to flow ; 

Here Gallic labours shall advance thy fame, 

And here Seneffe shall wear another name. 

Our late posterity, with secret dread, 

Shall view thy battles, and with pleasure read 
How in the bloody field too near advanced 
The guiltless bullet on thy shoulder glanced. 

Addison, A Poem to His Majesty* 

13. Patron of else the most despised of men, 

Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen ; 

Verse, like the laurel its immortal meed, 

Should be the gueMon of a noble deed ; 

I may alarm thee, out I fear the shame 

I must incur, forgetting Howard’s name. 

Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resign 
J oys doubly sweet to feelings quick as thine, 

^ To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 

To seek a nobler amid scenes of woe, 

To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 

Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 

But knowledge such as only dungeons teach. 

And only sympathy like thine could reach, 

Speaks a divine ambition and a zeal 

The boldest patriot might be proud to feel.— O owpee. 

II. Selections beom Peoss (of tlie period between a.p. 1450 
and 1700). 

In dealing with each of the following extracts the student 
has three things to do . 

ia) To explain the historical allusions * 
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(5) To paraphrase the extract, i,e, reconstruct it according to 
modern idiom and modern diction: subdivide sentences, where 
necessary : give the correct punctuation, such as is required 
for the reconstructed extract : condense the original, wherever 
it may seem to he clogged with unnecessary verbiage : to divide 
a paragraph, if it seems to be too long ; 

{c) To write very short notes on the diction, the order of 
the words, or any other point requiring comment. 

1. The king by this time was grown to such a height of reputation for 
cunning and policy, that every accident and event that went well was 
laid and imputed to his foresight, as if he had set it before.; as in this 
particular of Perkin’s design upon Kent. For the world would not 
believe afterwards but the king, having secret intelligence of Perkin’s 
intention for Kent, the better to draw it on, went of purpose into the 
north afar off, laying an open side unto Perkin, to make him come to the 
close and so to trip up his heels, having made snre in Kent beforehand,-— 
Bacoa\ 

2. I-Ienry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of the king of Great Britain, 

happy in the hopes conceived of him, and now happy in his memory, 
died on the 6tli November 1612, to the extreme concern and regret of the 
whole kingdom, being a youth who had neither offended nor satiated the 
minds of men. He had by the excellence of his disposition excited high 
expectations among great numbers of all ranks, nor had through the 
shortness of his life disappointed them. One capital circiunstance added 
was the esteem, in which he was commonly held, of being fair to the cause 
of religion ; and men of the best judgment were fully persuaded, that his 
life was a great support and security to his father from' the danger of 
conspiracies ; an evil against which our age has scarce found a remedy *, 
so that the people’s love of religion and the king overflowed to the prince : 
and this consideration deservedly heightened the sense of the loss of him. 
— Bacon. , ' , . 

3. Sir Eichard Grenville finding himself in this distress, and unable 

any longer to make any resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours’ 
fight the assault of fifteen several armadoes, and by estimation eight 
hundred shot of great artillery besides many assanlts and entries ; mdf 
finding himself and the ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, who 
were now all cast in a ring round about him (the Revenge not able to 
move one way or the other, but as she was moved with the waves and 
billows of the sea), commanded the master gunner, whom he knew to be 
a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship that thereby nothing 
might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards — seeing in so many 
hours’ fight and with so great a navy they were .not able to take her, 
having had fifteen hours’ time, above ten thousand men, and fifty and 
three sail of men of war to perform it withal — and persuaded the 
company, or as many as he could induce, to yield themselves unto God 
and to the mercy of none else ; but as they had, like valiant resolute 
men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not now shorten the honour 
of their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few hours or a few 
days.-rSlE ’ 
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4. At their first sitting the committee began with the stating the 
manner of the king’s (Charles I.) coming to the House, and all he did 
there ; the several members mentioning all that they would take upon 
them to remember of His Majesty’s doing or speaking, both as he came 
into the House and after he was there ; some of them being walking in 
Westminster Hall when the king walked through, and so came to the 
House with him or near him ; others reporting what they had heard some 
•of the gentlemen who attended His Majesty say, as they passed by, every 
idle word having its commentary ; and the persons, whoever were named, 
being appointed to attend, they having power given them to send for all 
persons and to examine them touching that affair. Nor had any man the 
courage to refuse to obey their summons ; so that all those of the king’s 
servants who were sent for appeared punctually at the hour that was 
assigned them, and were examined upon all questions which any one 
of the committee would propose to them, whereof many were very 
impertinent and of little respect to the king. — Clarendon, The Great 
Rebellion. 

5. Plato, a tnan of high authority indeed, hut least of all for his 
Commonwealth, in the book of his laws, which no city ever yet received, 
fed his fancy with making many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which 
they who otherwise admire him wish had been rather buried and excused 
in the genial cups of an academic night-sitting j hy which laws he seems 
to tolerate no kind of learning but hy unalterable decree, consisting most 
of practical traditions, to the attainment whereof a library of smaller 
bulk than his own Dialogues would be abundant. And there also enacts 
that no poet should so much as read to any private man what he had 
written, until the judges and law-keepers had seen it and allowed it. 
But that Plato meant this law peculiarly to that Commonwealth which he 
had imagined, and to no other, is evident. Why was he not else a lawgiver 
to himself, hut a transgressor, and to be expelled by his own magistrates, 
both for the wanton epigrams and dialogues w^hich he made, and his 
perpetual reading of Sophron Mimus and Aristophanes, books of grossest 
infamy, and also for commending the latter of them, though he were the 
malicious libeller of his chief friends, to he read by the tyrant Dionysius 
who had little need of such trash to spend his time on ? But that he 
knew this licensing of poems had reference and dependence to many other 
provisos there set down in his fancied republic, which in this world could 
have no place ; and so neither he himself nor any magistrate or city 
ever initiated that course, which taken apart from those other collateral 
injunctions, must needs be vain and fruitless. For if they fell upon one 
kind of strictness, unless their care were equal to regulate all other thino’s 

corrupt the mind, that single endeavour they knew 
would be hut a fond labour : to shut and fortify one gate against corrup- 
tion, and he necessitated to leave others round about wide open.-— 
Milton, Areopagitica. ^ 

6. Key had a captain called Wat Tyler, and -with him in company 
was jMk Straw and John Ball ; these three were chief sovereign captains, 
hut the head of them aU was Wat Tyler, and he was indeed a tiler of 

“'i VOOT people came to 
London, a hundr^ mile off, sixty mile, fifty mile, forty mile, and twenty 
mile off, and as they came, they demanded ever for the king. The same 
day that these unhappy people of Kent were coming to London, there 
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returned from Canterbury the king’s mother, princess of Wales, coming 
from her pilgrimage. She was in great jeopardy to have been lost ; for 
these people came to her chare (carriage) and dealt rudely with her, 
whereof the good lady was in great doubt lest they should have done 
some villainy to her or to her damosels. Howbeit God kept her, and she 
came in one day from Canterbury to London ; for she never durst tarry 
by the way. The same time King Richard her son was at the Tower of 
London ; there his mother found him, and with him there was the Earl 
of Salisbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Robert of Namur, and 
divers othei-, who were in doubt of these people that thus gathered 
together, and wdst not what they demanded. — Loed Berxees (1467-1532), 
Ghronides of Froissart. 

7. Then, when he had sitten still awhile, thus he began : — “ What 
were they worthy to have, that compass and imagine the destruction of 
me, being so near of blood unto the king and Protector of his royal 
person and his realm ? ” At this question all the Loi’ds sat sore astonished, 
musing much by wbom this question shoiild be meant, of which every 
man wist himself clear. Then the Lord Chamberlain, as he that for the 
love between them thought he might be boldest with him, answered and 
said, that they were worthy to be punished as heinous traitors whoever 
they were. And all the others affirmed the same. “That is,” quoth 
he, “yonder sorceress, my brother’s wife, and other with her,” meaning 
the queen. At these words many of the other Lords were greatly abashed 
that favoured her. But the Lord Hastings was in his mind better content, 
that it was aimed at her, than at one whom he loved better. He was 
not ware that it had been already devised, that hiipself should the same 
day be beheaded in London. Then said the Protector : “ Ye shall see in 
what wise that sorceress, and that other witch of her counsel, Shore’s 
wife, with their affinity, have by their sorcery and witchcraft wasted m'y 
body.” And therewith he plucked up his doublet-sleeve to his elbow 
upon his left arm, where he showed a werish (deformed) withered arm and 
small, as it was never other. No man was thei*e present but well knew that 
his arm was ever such since his birth. — SlE Thomas More (1478-1535). 

8. With this answer the prince nothing appeased, but rather more 
inflamed, endeavoured himself to take away his servant. The judge 
considering the perilous example and inconvenience that might thereby 
ensue, with a valiant spirit and courage commanded the prince upon his 
allegiance to leave the prisoner and depart his way. With which com- 
mandment the prince, being set all in a fury, all chafed and in a terrible 
manner came up to the place of judgment, — men thinking that he would 
have slain the judge or have done to him some dam^e ; but the judge 
sitting still, without moving, declaring the majesty of the. king’s place of 
judgment, and with an assured and bold countenance, had to the prince 
these words following : — “ Sir, remember yourself : I keep here the place 
of the king, your sovereign lord and father, to whom ye owe double 
obedience ; wherefore, eftsoons in his name, I charge you desist of your 
wilfulness and unlawful enterprise, and from henceforth give good 
example to those which hereafter shall be your proper subjects. And 
now for your contempt and disobedience, go you to the prison of the 
King’s Bench, whereunto I commit you j and remain ye there prisoner, 
until the pleasure of the king, your father, be further known.” With 
which words being abashed, and also wondering at the marvellous gravity 
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worshipful justice, the noble prince, laying his wea 
3vereKce, departed and went to the King's Bench, 
(led.— Sm Thomas Elyot (1490 ?-1456). 


OHAPTEB XXVI.— PE^lCIS-WEITIKa 

SSI. Precis described.— The word thoi^ah much 

used in English, is a French word signifying siimmaiy, com- 
pendium, abridgment, abstract, condensed statement, epitome 
preek, epi-f.om-e). These words all mean the same thin^ at 
bottom. When a student is asked to write a prdois of a para- 
graph or of a series of paragraphs, what he has to do is to pick 
out the salient points and omit what is merely subsidiary or 
what can be most easily spared. To do this suocessfuli; he 
must first, hy dmt of frequent reading and of careful thought 
make himself thorough master of the contents of the passage 
that has been placed before him. For the sake of abridgment 
he may find it necessary to alter the diction here and there • 
but m doing so he must be careful to preserve the full 
force of the original, neither adding anything thereto nor 
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(ii.) Write a Precis of tlie extract, giving the substance of it 
without any superfluous details. 

What, say some, can giye us a more contemptible idea of a large 
State than to find it mostly governed by custom j to liave few 
written laws and no boundaries to mark the jurisdiction 
between the Senate and the people ? Among the number wlio 
speak in this manner is the great Montesquieu, who asserts 
that every nation is free in proportion to its written laws, and 
seems to hint at a despotic and arbitrary conduct in the present 
King of Prussia, who lias abridged the laws of his country into 
a short compass. 

As getting the ancients on our side is half a victory, it will 
not be amiss to fortify the argument with an observation of 
Chrysostom’s : The enslaved are the fittest to be governed by 
laws, and free men by custom.” Custom partakes of the nature 
of parental injunction ; it is kept by the people themselves, 
and observed with a willing obedience. The observance of it 
must therefore be a mark of freedom, and coming originally to 
a State from the reverenced founders of its liberty, will be an 
encouragement and assistance to it in the defence of that 
blessing. But a conquered people, a nation of slaves, must 
pretend to none of this freedom or these happy distinctions. 
... And the fixing a conquest must be done % giving laws, 
which may every moment serve to remind the people enslaved 
of their conquerors, nothing being more dangerous than to trust 
a lately subdued people with old customs that presently 
upbraid their degeneracy and provoke them to revolt. 

The wisdom of the Eoman republic in their veneration for 
custom, and backwardness to introduce a new law, was perhaps 
the cause of their long continuance and of the virtues of which 
they have set the world so many examples. But to show in 
what that wisdom consists, it may be proper to observe that the 
‘ benefit of new written laws is merely confined to the con- 
sequences of their observance ; but customary laws, keeping up 
a veneration for the founders, engage men in the imitation of 
theii* virtues as well as policy. To this may be ascribed the 
religious regard the Romans paid to their forefathers’ memory, 
and their adhering for so many ages to the practice of the same 
virtues, which nothing contributed more to efface tban the 
introduction of a voluminous body of new laws over the neck of 
venerable custom.^ — Lond. Matric. Jan. 1905, 

The above example can be worked out in the following way, 
in accordance wfith the instructions given. 

^ The above extract is a remarkable specimen both of bad English and 
of bad argument. Probably it was selected by the examiner for these very 
reasons. However faulty the extract may be in diction or in argument, the 
drift of its contents is plain enough ; and the drift is the only thing that 
the precis- writer is allowed to think of. All that he has to do is to re- 
produce the argument (whether it be good or bad) in the clearest and 
fewest words. 

A.S.O.B. , . ® 
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(i.) (a) Main purport of the extract as a idhole : 

The superiority of customary to written law for the govern- 
ment of a State. 

(b) Theme of each paragraph : — 

First para. — In the opinion of Montesquieu and others* 
government by custom or unwritten law is incompatible with 
the dignity and freedom of a great State. 

Second piara, — This opinion, however, clashes both with the 
testimony of the ancients and with the nature of man. 

Thdrd para. — Nor is it in keeping with the teaching of 
history, especially of Eoman history. 

(ii.) Precis of the arguments in the form of a single paragraph — 
Written law, as some believe and as Montesquieu taught, is more 
conducive than custom or unwritten law can be to the collective 
dignity of a great State and to the personal freedom of its citizens. 
This theory, however, is not supported by the testimony - of the 
ancients ; nor is it in keeping either with the natural instincts of 
mankind or with the teachings of history. Written law is the mark 
of subjection ; for it is only by written law that a conquered people 
can be held in check, and their enforced obedience to such law cannot 
fail to remind them of their subjection. Custom, on the other hand, 
is the mark of independence. Its observance is not forced, but 
voluntary ; for custom is the legacy of revered ancestors and bears the 
stamp of an authority almost parental in its character. Only in the 
outwanl edeets or consequences can a written code do any good. It 
cannot raise the national character from within, as custom does, by 
stimulating men to tread in the footsteps of their forefathers. To 
the backwardness of the Romans in introducing new laws may be 
ascribed the long continuance of their power and the possession of 
many virtues of which they set an example to the world. 

339. B. Second kind of example. — As a specimen of 
another kind of example, I quote the exercise in Precis set for 
the School-leaving Certificate (London) in July 1905. 

{a) State the general subject of the following extract. 

{b) Indicate paragraphs into which it may be suitably 
divided, and state the particular subject of each. 

(c) Write a Precis of the whole passage, that is, a summary 
of it in the form of a continuous narrative. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, much less at once, for a 
mature state of life. Even matuiity of understanding and bodily 
strength are not only arrived at gradually, but are also very much 
owing to the continued exercise of our powers of body and mind from 
infancy. But if we suppose a person brought into the world with 
both these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he would plainly* 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age as an 
idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with astonishment, and 
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appreliension, and suspense ; nor can one guess liow long it would 
be, before be would be familiarised to himself and to the objects about 
him, enough even to set himself to anything. It seems that men 
would be strangely lieadstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert 
themselves with an impetuosity which would render society insuppoi-t- 
able and the living in it impracticable, were it not for some ac4uired 
moderation and self-government, some aptitude and readiness in 
restraining themselves and concealing their sense of things. But 
thou as nature has endowed us with a powder of supplying those 
deiieiencies by acquired knowledge, experience, and habits, so 
likewise we are placed in a condition in infancy, childhood, and youth 
titled for our aequiring those qualifications of all sorts, which w'e stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children from their very birth are 
growing daily ac?quainted with the objects about them, with the 
scene in which they are placed and to have a future part, and learning 
somewhat or other necessary to the performance of it The sub- 
ordinations to which they are accustomed in domestic life prepare 
them for subjection and obedience to civil authority. Thus the 
beginning of onr days is adapted to be and is a state of education in 
the theory and practice of mature life. 'We are much assisted in. it 
by example, instruction, and the care of others, but a great deal is 
left to ourselves to do. — School-leaving Certificate^ July 1905. 

The example might be worked out in the following way : — 

(a) General subject^ or main purport, — The means by which 
we become qualified for the status of mature life. 

(b) Subdivision into 2 :taTagra 2 )hs : — 

1. ISTature does in no wise, etc. 

2. But if we suppose a person, etc. 

3. But then as nature has endowed us, etc. 

4 Thus the beginning of our days, etc. 

Particular subject or theme of each 'paragraph : — 

1. Our preparation for the status of mature life is gradual. 

2. Even if a man could come into the world fully equi])ped 
in mind and body, he would from lack of experience be as 
unqualified as ever, 

3. Nature has given us the mental po^ver of acquiring such 
experience, and the period of childhood and youth gives us the 
opportunity. 

4. Whatever help we may get from without in acquiring 
this experience, we are mainly thrown upon ourselves, 

(c) Precis of the whole in the form of a continuous narrative : — 
A long and varied preparation is needed, before any one can be fit to 

enter the status of mature life. Such preparation is not furnished 
wholly by nature, much less is it furnished all at once. If we could 
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suppose a man broiiglit into the world with all his mental and bodily 
powers complete, how would he behave ? Bewildered by Ms surround- 
ings, a puzzle to himself, headstrong and impetuous, he would be no 
better than an idiot. Nature, however, has given us the power of 
acquiring the experience and self-restraint that enables us to submit to 
civil authorit}’', and the period of childhood and youth, through which 
we ail have to pass, gives us the time and the opportunity of culti- 
vating this powei’'. Thus the restraints of domestic life prepare us for 
those of civil life. However much we may learn from others in the 
way of precept and example, we are mainly thrown upon ourselves. 

Note on Indexing and Piiitois-WniTiNG. 

In this book we are not concerned with the more elaborate process 
called “ Indexing and Precis-writing,” though the part called Precis- 
writing is virtually the same as that already described. For Indexing 
the student must suppose that he has a file of correspondence before 
him. For the Index four columns are provided in the form sliown 
below ■ ' ' 


The number of the letter (column 1) is that given to the letter by the 
office which receives it. The date, place, and year of despatch (column 
2) are shown in the letter itself. The names of sender and receiver 
(column 3) are shown in the letter itself. The subject or main purport 
of the letter is stated in the first paragraph of the letter itself^ which 
can be copied and entered in column 4 ; or the official who keeps the 
register may, if he prefers it, express the main pnrport of the letter in 
words of his own. So much for the Index. The Precis is a summing 
up of the contents of the correspondence as a whole, the summary being 
mainly based on the entries that have been made in column 4. This 
summary is written out in the Ibrm of a continnous narratim (not in 
the form of correspondence), and the wording of this narrative should 
be briefi simple, and to the point. 


A. Examples to he worked out on the plan indicated hy A in 
§ 338 

I. — 1. A large old house was so much infested with rats, that nothing 
could be made safe from their secret attacks. They scaled the walla and 
nibbled at flitches of bacon, though these were hung as high as the ceiling. 
Shelves hung against the wall gave no protection to the cheese and pastry. 
By mining through the wall they found their way into the storeroom, and 
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plundered it of jams and sweetmeats. They gnawed through cupboards, 
undermined floors, and ran races behind the wainscots. 

2. The cat could not get at them. The rats were too cunning and too 
well-fed to eat the poisoned food laid for them ; and only now and then a 
few heedless stragglers were caught by traps. One of these, however, was 
once caught alive, and the master of the house determined to make this 
the occasion for trying a new plan. Tliis was to fasten a collar with a 
small bell about the prisoner’s neck and then to turn him loose again. 

3. Overjoyed at recovering his liberty, the rat ran into the nearest hole, 
and went in search of his companions. They heard, at a distance, the 
bell tinkling tlirougli the dark passages ; and, suspecting that some enemy 
had got among them, away they scoured, some one way and some another. 
The bell-bearer pursued ; and soon, guessing the cause of their flight, he 
was greatly amused by it. Whenever he approached, it was all hurry- 
scurry, and not a tail of one of them was to be seen. He chased his old 
friends from hole to hole, from room to room, laughing all the \vhile at 
their fears and increasing them by all the means in his power. Presently 
he had the whole house to himself. “ That’s right,” quoth he, “ the fewer 
companions, the better cheer.” So he revelled alone among the good 
things, and stuffed till he could hardly walk. 

4. For two or three days this course of life went on very pleasantly. 
He ate and ate, and played the bugbear to perfection. At length he grew 
tired of his lonely condition and longed to mix with his companions again 
upon the former footing. But the difficulty was how to get rid of his bell, 
lie pulled and tugged with his fore-feet, and almost tore the skin off his 
neck in the attempt, but all in vain. The bell was now his plague and 
torment. He wandered from room to room earnestly desiring to make 
himself knowm to one of his companions ; but they all kept out of his 
reach. At last, as he was moping about disconsolate, he fell in puss’s way, 
and was devoured. 

5. He who is raised so much above his fellow-creatures as to he the 
object of their terror, must suffer for it in losing all the comforts of society. 
He is a solitary being in the midst of crowds. He keeps them at a dis- 
tance, and they keep him. Dread and affection cannot exist together. 


II. — 1. The majestic banyan-tree is lord of the forests of India, and is 
one of the marvels of the vegetable world. It rarely attains a great height, 
from 60 to 100 feet being the maximum. During the first hundred years 
of its life it behaves very much like other trees, developing a sturdy trunk 
and an immense dome-like head spreading far out on all sides. Its leaves 
are smooth and glossy and of a bright green. Its foliage is so dense as to 
afford a cooling shade and effectually prevent the growth of underbrush. 
It produces an abundance of mild, insipid, fig-like fruit, which is used both 
for food and for medicinal purposes. 

2. At the end of the first century of its life the banyan begins to 
exhibit its singular propensities. From its arms, which have now grown 
out to a great length horizontally, it begins to send down fibres into the 
air ; and these fibres do not stop growing, until their ends touch the 
earth. The rootlets at the ends strike into the ground, and when they 
have become well fixed in the earth, the sap, which previously was flowing 
downwards, changes its direction and flows upwards. The thin stems 
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grow hj degrees into broad tranks, and afford an effectual support to the 
over-weighted branches from which they came down. The great horizontal 
branches are now supported at both extremities, like a bridge by a pier at 
both ends. The new trunks reach a gigantic size, and send'” out more 
Iate!“al bi'anches. These branches in their turn send down new stems or 
fibres, which take root like the previous ones and form new supports. 
The new ti'iinks often surpass the parent stems, and this process of 
growth continues for many years, until the tree covers acres of ground, and 
presents the aspect of a colonnade of stems supporting numberless livino’ 
rafters, all of which are covered with a dense canopy of }>ereniiial green. 

3. On the banks of the Narbada, a river that rises from the liills of 
Central India, there is a tree, which measures a cmcuit of twenty-two 
hundred feet, whose larger trunks number three hundred and fifty-four 
whose small ones exceed three thousand, and whose foliage makes a home 
for thousmuis of birds and monkeys. Under the shade of this wonderful 
tree the princes of the land used to encamp in magnificent style. Here 
the king entertained his guests on his tiger -hunting expeditions. The 
different parts of the ground under the tree were used as drawiu<^- rooms 
dining-rooms, smoking-rooms, kitchens, etc. Including all the^nimais 
and servants, there were seven thousand individuals in the retinue ■ yet 
the great banyan easily sheltered them all. Here, when the glow’ and 
glare of the fierce sun had given way to the cool dews of evening, the 
guests of the Oriental prince sipped their sherbet or champagne: and 
^tatched tne movements of the dancing girls, while the monkeys Shattered 
and the night-birds sang in the foliage above, and the pale moonshine 
glinted down through the openings in the vast leafy roof. 

4. Such is the gigantic fig-tree of India, truly one of the wonders of 
the world, and not to be matched even in a country, where a hot sun com- 
bmes with a rich soil to produce the most striking and luxuriant forms of 
iiie. It IS supposed that some of the banyan-trees now standing were in 
existence, when Porus drove his squadron of elephants against the Mace- 
donian phalanx of Alexander the Great, in the hope of saving his kingdom 
from falling under the dominion of the world’s conqueror. 

. Abbotsford Library is rather more than forty feet lono* by 

eighteen leet broad. It is in appearance a well-proportioned room,\ut 
unless yaned by some angles it would want relief, or, in the phrase of 
womankind, would be inexcusably devoid of a flirting corner. To remedy 
this defect an octagon is thrown out upon the northern side of the room 
forming a recess which, corresponding to the uses of the whole apartment’ 
eontains^two book presses with doors of latticed wire. These are meant 
to contain books of small size and some rarity which would otherwise run 
the risk of being lost or mislaid. ... I have found it the best way to 
reserve some five or six cases which can be locked up at pleasure for the 
security of such books as are peculiarly valuable as well as those which 
for any reason seem unfit to be exposed to the general class of readers. 

^ <Iescription of the library. Its .roof-™oii a level 
with that of the Hall-is sixteen feet high and the presses rise to the 
eleven feet, having^ a space of five feet accordingly between the 
top of the shelves and the ceilmg. This was a subject of great anxiety to 
^ s-W rouhd a room forty feet long 

would have added greatly to my accommodation. But on the other hand, 
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of constitution “an yron man, and made of yron molde.” He sliould be 
a creature without hopes, views, wishes, or studies of his own, yet codj- 
pletely devoted to assist mine ; an unequalled clerk wdtli fingers never 
weary, pos'sesshig tliat invariable local knowdedge whereby my volumes, 
like the dishes at King Oberon’s banquet, should draw near and retire 
with a wish. I have never been able to find for myself a mechanical aid 
of such a passive description, and the alternative to w'hich I am reduced 
is the working room and study, in addition to my library, where I keep 
around me the dictionaries and books of reference which my immediate 
needs may require me to consult. — Sir WaCter Scott. 

IV. — 1. Numbers of men, who would never attain any extraordinary 
eminence in anything, are yet so constituted as to make a very respectable 
figure in the department that is suited for them and to fall below medio- 
crity in a different one. The w’orld has been compared by some one to a 
board covered with holes of many different shapes, and pegs fitted for 
each, but which are scattered about at random, so that it is a mere chance 
whether a peg falls into a hole that fits it. 

2. A. B. was the son of a schoolmaster, who had a great love of 
literature. The son had a perfect hatred of it, and was a mere dunce at 
his hooks. Various attempts w^ere made, which proved perfect failures, 
to train him to some of what are called the learned professions ; and he 
’ivas to all appearance turning out what they call a “ne’er-do-weel.” As- 
a last resource he was sent out to a new colony. There he "svas in his 
element ; for, when at school, though dull at learning and soon forgetting 
what he had read, he never saw a horse or a carriage once, that he did 
not always recognise ; and he readily irnderstood all that belonged to 
each. In the colony he became one of the most thriving settlers ; skilful 
in making roads, erecting mills, draining, cattle-breeding, etc., and was 
advanced to a situation of trust in the colony. 

3. C. H., again, was at a university, and was below the average in all 
academical pursuits ; but he was the greatest mechanical genius in the 
university, not excepting the professors. He never examined any 
machine, however complex, that he could not with his own hands construct 
a model of it, and sometimes with improvements. He would have made 
a first-rate engineer ; but family arrangements caused him to take Orders. 
He was a diligent and conscientious clergyman, bnt a dull and common- 
place one, except that rin repairing and altering and fitting up his 
parsonage and his church he was unrivalled. 

4. E. F., when he entered the Navy,;.was thought by his friends to 
have made the mistake of not at all understanding what the hardships of 
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a vsailor’s life would be. So when, at his earnest entreaty he was sent to 
sea, they secretly begged the captain to make his life as unpleasant as 
possible, being anxious to sicken him. He was accordingly snubbed and 
rated, and set to the most laborious duties, and never commended or 
encouraged. But he bore all and did all with unflinching .patience and 
diligence. At last the captain revealed the whole to him, saying, “I can 
carry on this disguise no longer ; you are the finest young man I ever had 
under me, and I have long admired your conduct, while I pretended to 
scold you,” 

5, G. H., who had as a youth a vehement longing to go to sea, was 
positively interdicted by his father. Hence, thoTigh possessing very good 
abilities, and not without aspirations after excellence, he never could be 
brought to settle down steadily to anything, but broke off from every 
promising pursuit that he was successively engaged in, in pursuit of some 
phantom. — W hately’s Annotations on Bacon^s Essay Essay YII. 

V. — 1. When Biogenes received a visit in his tub from Alexander the 
Great, and was asked, according to the ancient forms of royal courtesy, 
what petition he had to offer ; have nothing,” said he, “to ask, but 
that you would remove to the other side, that you may not by intercepting 
the sunshine take from me what you cannot give me. ” 

2. Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greatest monarch of the 
earth ; which those who have less power than Alexander may, with yet 
more propriet 5 % apply to themselves. He that does much good may be 
allowed to do sometimes a little harm. But if the opportunities of bene- 
ficence be denied by fortune, innocence should at least be vigilantly 
preserved. 

3. It is well known that time once past never returns, and that the 
moment which is lost is lost for ever. Time therefore ought, above all 
other kinds of property, to be free from invasion ; and yet there is no man 
who does not claim the power of wasting that time which is the right of 
others, 

4. This usurpation is so general, that a very small part of the year is 
spent by choice ; scarcely anything is done when it is intended, or 
obtained when it is desired. Life is continually ravaged by invaders ; one 
steals away an hour, and another a day ; one conceals the robbery by 
hurrying us into business, another by lulling us with amusement ; the 
depredation is continued through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and 
tranquillity, till having lost all we can lose no more. 

5. To put every man in possession of his own time and rescue the day 
from this succession of usurpers is beyond my power and beyond my hope. 
Yet perhaps some stop might be put to this unmerciful persecution, if all 
would seriously reflect that whosoever pays a visit which is not desired, or 
talks longer than the hearer is willing to attend to him, is guilty of an 
injury which he cannot repair, and takes away that which he cannot 
—Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), Idler, 

VI. — 1. In the case of the late Bribery Committee, it seemed to be the 
conclusion of the soundest practical minds that Bribery could not be put 
down ; that Pure Election was a thing we had ^een the last of, and must 
now go on without, as best we could. A conclusion not a little startling ; 
to which it requires a practical mind of some seasoning to reconcile your- 
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self at once ! It .seems then we are henceforth to get ourselves constituted 
Legislators not according to what merit we may have, or even what merit 
we may seem to have, but according to the length of our purse, and our 
irankness, impudence, and dexterity in laying out the contents of the 
same. Our theory, written down in all books and law^- books, spouted 
forth from all barrel-heads, is perfect purity of Tenpound Franchise, 
absolute sincerity of question put and answer given : — and our practice is 
irremediable iDribery, irremediable, unpunishable, which you will do more 
harm than good by attempting to punish ! 

2. A Parliament, one would say, which proclaims itself elected and 
eligible by bribery, tells the Nation that is governed by it a singular piece 
of new^s. Bribery—have we^ reflected what bribery is ? Bribery means 
not only length ot purse, which is neither qualification nor the contrary 
for legislating well ; but it means dishonesty and even impudent dis- 
honesty ; brazen insensibility to lying and to making others lie ; total 
oblivion and flinging overboard for the nonce of any real thing you can 
call veracity, morality ; v/ith dexterously putting-on the cast-clothes of 
that real thing and strutting about in them ! What Legislation can you 
get out of a man in that fatal situation ? None surely that will profit 
much, one would think. A Legislator who has left his veracity lying on 
the thre.shold, he, why verily he — ought to be sent out to seek it again. — 
Lomd. Matr, Sept. 1905. 

VII. — 1. It was not from want of perceiving the beauty of external 
nature, but from^ a different way of perceiving it, that the early Greeks 
did not turn their genius to portray, either in colour or in poetry, the 
outlines, the hues, and contrasts of all the fair valleys, and bold cliffs, 
pd golden noons, and rosy dawns, which their beautiful country affords 
in lavish abundance. 

2. Primitive people never, so far as I know, enjoy what is called the 
picturesque in nature. W^ild forests, beetling cliffs, reaches of Alpine 
snow, are with them great hindrances to human intercourse, and diffi- 
culties in the way of agriculture. They are furthermore the homes of the 
enemies of mankind, of the eagle, the wolf, or the tiger, and are most 
dangerous in times of earthquake or tempest. Hence the grand and 
striking features of nature are at first looked upon with fear and dislike. 

3. I do not suppose the early Greeks differed in this respect from 
other people, except that the frequent occurrence of mountains and forests 
made agriculture peculiarly difficult and intercourse scanty, thus increas- 
ing their dislike for the apparently reckless waste in nature. We have 
even in Horner a similar feeling as regards the sea,— the sea that proved 
the^ source of all their wealth and the condition of most of their gi'eatness. 
Before they had learned all this, they called it ‘Hhe unvintageable sea,’* 
and looked upon its shore as merely so much waste land. We can there- 
fore easily understand how, in the first beginning of Greek art, the repre- 
sentation of wild landscape would find no place, wffiereas fruitful fields 
did not suggest themselves as more than the ordinary background. Art 
in those days was struggling mth material nature, to which it felt a 
certain antagonism. 

4. There was nothing in* the social circumstances of the Greeks to 
produce any revolution in this attitude during their greatest days. The 
Greek republics were small towns, where the pressure and fatigue of city 
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life was not felt. The Greeks themselves were essentially townsmen, who 
never desired to see more of the country than its olives and its grapes. 

. . . But as soon as the days of the Greek republics 'were over, and men 
began to congregate for imperial purposes into Antioch, or Alexandria, or 
lastly into Rome, then we see the effect of noise and dust and smoke and 
turmoil brealdng out into the natural longing for rural rest and retire- 
ment, so that from Alexander’s day . . . we find all kinds of authors 
— epic poets, lyrists, novelists, and preachers— agreeing in the praise of 
riatxtre, its rich colours and its varied sounds. — [Mahafft’s Hambies hi 
GTeecel Land. Matr. June 1905. 

VIIX. — ], The best excuse that can be made for a^wice is that it 
generally prevails in old men or in men of cold tempers, where all other 
affections are extinct. The mind, being incapable of remaining without 
some passion or pursuit, at last finds out this monstrously absurd one, 
which suits the coldness and inactivity of its temper. 

2, At the same time it seems very extraordinary that so frosty, spirit- 
less a passion should be able to carry us further than all the warmth of 
youth and pleasure. But if we look more narrowly into the matter, we 
shall find that this very circumstance renders the explication of the case 
more easy. When the temper is warm and full of vigour, it naturally 
shoots out more ways than one, and produces inferior passions to counter- 
balance in some degree its predominant inclinations. It is impossible for 
a person of that temper, however bent on any pursuit, to be deprived of 
all sense of shame or all regard to the sentiments of mankind. His 
friends must have some influence over him ; and other con^siderations 
are apt to have their weight. All this serves to restrain him v/ithiu some 
bounds. But it is no wonder that the avaricious, being from the coldness 
of his temi^er 'without regard to reputation, to friendship, or to pleasure, 
should be earned so far by bis prevailing inclination, and should display 
his passion in such surprising instances. 

3. Accordingly we find no vice so irreclaimable as avarice ; and 
though there has scarcely been a moralist or a philosopher, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, who has not levelled a stroke at it, we 
hardly find a single instance of any person’s being cured of it. Por this 
reason I am more apt to approve of those 'who attack it with wit and 
humour than of those who treat it in a serious manner. There being so 
little hope of doing good to the people infected with, this vice, I would 
have the rest of mankind at least diverted by our manner of exposing it ; 
as indeed there is no kind of diversion, of which they are so willing to 
partake. — David Hume (1711-1776), Essays. 

IX. — 1. There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacrediiess, in Work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
hope in a man that actually and earnestly works : in Idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, is in com- 
munication with Nature ; the real desire to get Work done will itself 
lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and regula- 
tions, which are truth, , ■ 

2. The latest Gospel in this world is, jSlnow thy work and do it. 
Know thyself” ; long enough has that poor “self” of thine tormented 
theej thou wilt never .get to ^^kno-w” it, I believe I Think it not thy 
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Msinessj this of kno%yiiig thyself ; thou art an unknowable individual : 
know what thou canst work at ; and work at it, like a Hercules. That 
will be thy better plan. 

S. It has been written, “an endless significance lies in Work” ; a man 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair seed- 
fields rise instead, and stately cities ; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. Consider 
how, even in the meanest sorts of Labour, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work ! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, 
all these like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor clayworker, 
as of every man : but he bends himself with free valour against his task, 
and all these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their 
caves. The man is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him, is 
it not as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up ? and of sour smoke 
itself there is made bright blessed flame ! — Caeltle, Past and Present. 

X.-— 1. The impulse given to the study of Greek by exiles during 
the half century preceding the conquest of Constantinople, and by the 
enthusiasm of a series of scholars from Petrarch and Boec^iccio down to 
1453, was greatly stimulated by the increase of fugitives consequent on 
the capture of the city. 

2. The arrival of numbers of scholars in Italy shortly before and 
shortly after 1453 is contemporaneous with the full spring-time of the 
great revival of learning. A series of remarkable efforts had been made 
to restore ancient Roman and Greek glory as seen in literature and archi- 
tecture. Learning was regarded as a new and improved example. The 
learning of the ancients was compared with the ignorance of the Church- 
men. The new movement marked a great reaction and went to unjustifi- 
able extremes. Some of the advocates for classical influence went to the 
extent of discarding Christian in favour of Pagan morality. Paganism, 
because it was contemporaneous with th’e classical period, invaded the 
Church itself. All the architecture, art, and literature of Christianity 
was bad except in so far as it approximated to Pagan models. The 
careful study of the Latin classics, the marvellous development of paint- 
ing, architecture, and sculpture, but, above all, the keen interest felt in 
the newly developed study of Greek, were all to produce wonderful fruit 
within a generation after 1453, and to culminate in Italy in an age of 
singular intellectual brilliancy. 

3. The study of Greek, at first almost confined to Florence, gradually 
spread over the whole of the peninsula, and finally passed north of the 
Alps, into Germany, where it was taken up with great earnestness. In 
1485 a Greek professor was appointed in Paris, and one in Rome. In the 
reign of Henry VII. Oxford consented to receive Grocyn and Linacre 
as teachers of Greek. 

4. The movement known as the “Revival of Learning” was accom- 
plished before the end of the fifteenth century, and all investigators are 
agreed that it had been very largely contributed' to by Greek exiles dur- 
ing the half centuries preceding and following the Moslem conquest. 

5. Its paganisation of Chi^stianity proved temporary. But the critical 
examination of the text of the Greek New Testament had more durable 
results. It called attention to the contents of a book which had hitherto 
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been taken as outside controversy. When tlie study of Greek passed 
north of the Alps, the examination of the sacred writings was no longer 
In the hands of dilettanti^ who looked upon the text with the contempt of 
scholars disposed to accept paganism as the complement of a higher form 
of civilisation, and who had so little patience with what they regarded as 
trivialities, but in those of religious and earnest German students, witli 
results in Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and others, the end of 
which is not yet visible. 

6. While it is beyond doubt that the dispersion of students from Con- 
stantinople aided the intellectual movement in Western Europe, there is 
no ground for the belief that, if the city had not been captured, Greek 
influence would not have made itself felt in the renaissance. The dis- 
persion hastened the development of a movement which had already 
begun, awakened a spirit of inquiry, and conducted scholars into new 
fields of thought earlier than they would have arrived, if not thus aided. 
In this sense and to this extent it may be claimed as a beneficial result of 
the capture of Constantinople. — Peaks, Destruction of the Greek Empire 
(quoted from ZoJic?. Mairic. Exam. Sept. 1904). 

Note 1. — A violation of the rule of Parallel Construction (§ 329) 
occurs in para. 3, which the student may be asked to remove. 

Eote 2. — Para. 4 contains an error of expression, -which the student 
may be asked to correct. 

B. Examples to he worked out on the plan indicated ly B in 
§ 339. 

I. To appreciate thoroughly how very little the Tudors really did for 
schools, we have first to realise the extraordinary antiquity of grammar 
schools. It is a current superstition that Winchester, the oldest of the 
so-called ‘‘public schools, 'Ms one of the oldest of the existing schools. 
But this is an utter delusion. Winchester was only founded in 1385, and 
though of venerable and hoar antiquity compared with Harrow or Rugby, 
is a mere babe and suckling beside such institutions as St. Peter’s School 
at York, the cathedral schools of Durham and Hereford, of Canterbury 
and Lincoln, or the grammar schools of Beverley and Southwell. In 
founding Winchester, the real step in advance taken by William of Wyke- 
ham was not that he liberated education from ecclesiastical control, or 
that he created an entirely novel institution for scholastic purposes and 
for those only. On the contrary, he merely followed a prevailing fashion, 
when he founded a collegiate church with a grammar school attached ; 
for all collegiate churches were bound by canon law to maintain 
grammar schools. The advance consisted in assigning a definite portion 
of the collegiate buildings for a boarding school and making the school a 
part of the collegiate body, and in doing so in an independent foundation, 
and not in a cathedral or collegiate church already existing, or in a 
university. His example was followed by some of the first Wykehamists, 
— by Archbishop Chioheley at Higham Ferrers in 1422 ; by Henry VI,, at 
Chicheley’s instance, at' Eton twenty years later ; by William Wainfleet 
at Wainfleet in 1484, and by Archdeacon Rotherham, one of the first 
Etonians, at Rotherham in 1481, — all of whoip. founded collegiate churches, 
with grammar schools attached, and with rights of admission to colleges 
at the Universities. All these with many more were swept away by 
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Henry Vlil. or Edward YL, except Wincliester and Eton, and tliey were 
only saved by the skin of their teeth. But these foundations, magnificent 
as they were, are mere mushrooms compared with the school at York, 
which has enjoyed a continuous existence at least since 1080, when the 
earliest dignitary of the cathedral, afterwards and now called Chancellor, 
was called the schoolmaster, and had to teach (in the) school. — School- 
leaving CertijimU^ July 1904. 

II. My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and (from) 
equal protection. These are ties which, light as air, are as strong as links 
of iron. Let the Colonists always keep the idea of their civil rights associated 
with your government ; they will cling and grapple to you ; and no force 
under heaven will be of pow'er to tear them from their allegiance. Bnt 
let it be once understood that your government may he one thing and 
their privileges another, — that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation, the cement is gone, the cohesion is loosened, and every- 
thing hastens to decay and dissolution. As long as you have the wisdom 
to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
toward you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will have ; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
every soil. They may have it from Spain ; they may have it from 
Prussia. But until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest 
and your natural dignity, freedom they can have from none bnt you. 
This is the commodity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This 
is the true act of Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
Colonies and through them secures to you the wealth of the world., 
Deny them this participation of freedom, and you break that sole bond, 
wdiich originally made and must still preserve the unity of the Empfoe. Do 
not entertain so w^eak an imagination, as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets and your 
clearances, are what form the great securities of youi’ commerce. Do not 
dream that your letters of office, and your instrnctions, and your suspend- 
ing clauses, are the things wffiich hold together the gi’eat contexture of the 
mysterious whole. These things do not make your government. Dead 
instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the English 
communion that gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit 
of the English Constitution, which infused through the mighty mass 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the Empire, even 
down to the minutest member. — Ediuxjnp Bubke (1729-1797), Speech on 
Conciliation with Atnerica. 

III. Since Romulus with a small band of shepherds and outlaws forti- 
fied himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries had already elapsed. 
During the four first ages, the Romans in the laborious school of poverty 
had acquired the virtues of war and government. By the vigorous exertion 
of those vii'tues and by the assistance of fortune they had obtained, in 
the course of the three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire over many 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and internal decline. The nation 
of soldiei's, magistrates, and legislators, who , composed the thirt 5 ''-five 
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tribes of tlie Eoman people, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind, and confounded with the millions of servile provincials, who 
had received the name, without adopting the spirit, of Romans. A 
mercenary army, levied among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, 
was the only order of men who preserved and abused their independence. 
By their tumultuary election a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, vv'as exalted 
to the throne of Rome, and invested with despotic power over the conquests 
and over the country of the Scipios. The limits of the Roman Empire 
still extended from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount 
Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To the undisceniing eye of the 
vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or 
Augustus had formerly been. The form was still the same, but the 
animating health and vigour were fled. The industry of the people was 
discouraged and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The discipline 
of the legions, which alone after the extinction of every other virtue had 
propped the greatness of the State, was corrupted by the ambition or 
relaxed by the weakness of the emperors. The strength of the frontiers, 
which had always consisted in arms rather than in fortifications, was 
insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces were left exposed to the 
rapaciousness or ambition of the barbarians, who soon discovered the 
decline of the Roman Empire. — Gibbon (1737-1794). 

IV. The characteristics of a town or district in which married women 
are largely engaged in factory work repeat themselves with sucli monoton- 
ous regularity that they may be formulated without difficulty. In the 
first place we are confronted with severe poverty, a poverty from the 
pressure of which the married drudges, toil they ever so hard, appear to 
know no respite ; next, we find a standard of domestic life so debased 
that every amenity of home is trodden under foot ; third, the rate of 
infant mortality will be abnormally high ; fourth, the standard of self- 
respect among the men will be proportionately low. Perhaps this fourth 
and last feature goes to the root of the whole matter. A nation, at least 
a great nation, must have certain ideals by which to live, if it hopes to 
prosper in the world. Such prosperity is not to be obtained through the 
violation of the piimary and natural law that the man is to work for wife 
and child, and the woman is to be the guardian of the home. If these 
relations are inverted ; if the responsibility of the man as bread-winner is 
broken down,— if he adopts the easy doctrine that less effort on his part is 
necessary, since his wife’s wages may be counted upon to make up any 
deficiency in his own, what social conditions are likely to result from such 
a .state of affairs ? A plain answer to this question is to be found in the 
statistics of infant mortality, which are forthcoming from the districts in 
which women’s work is an economic feature. Such statistics, grievous 
though they are, speak only of those who die. They are silent as to the 
gamut of misery among those who live — the unfit children of toil — weary 
women — drugged, neglected, demoralised, and bereft of every influence 
which makes for health of mind and body. Left to the precarious care of 
friends and neighbours when the mother leaves the four weeks’ old haby 
to dr^ herself back to the factory, such children who survive, reared on 
bread, gin, and sugar, struggle through a miserable infancy, in many cases 
to swell the ranks ultimately of . the pauper and criminal classes. The 
general circumstances of the family are as lamentable as those of the 
children. , If the greatness of any nation is proportionate to the strength 
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of its family life — and tliis proposition seems indisputable — it is deplorable 
to z’ealise the character of any home, from which, the wife is absent all day 
and to which she returns in the evening, not for rest, but to commence her 
belated housework. Little wonder that from the discomforts of such an 
establishment the husband seeks refuge in the nearest public-house, and 
that the wife herself knows no better place of relaxation. — Miss V. 
Markham (quoted from Macmillan's MagoMne, November lOOfj). 

V. It might appear at iirst sight, — and such is usually the expectation 
of a child of ordinary intelligence and of all those who are deficient in an 
intelligent study of history or in observation of what is passing in the 
wmrld, — that whatever party might, in any meeting or in any community, 
obtain a majority, or in whatever other w'ay a siiperioi’ity, -would 
be certain to carry out their own principles to the utmost, with a total 
disregard of all the rest ; so that in a senate for instance consisting, 
suppose, of 100 members, a majority of 51 to 49 or of 70 to 30 or of 
95 to 5 would proceed in all respects as if the others liad no existence ; 
and that no mutual concessions or compromises could take place except 
between parties exactly balanced. In like manner a person wholly 
ignorant of Mechanics . might suppose that a body acted on by several 
unequal forces in different directions would obey altogether the strongest, 
and would move in the direction of that instead of "moving, as we know 
it ordinarily does, in a direction not coinciding with any "one of them. 
Experience shows that in human affairs as w'ell as in Mechanics such 
expectations are not well founded. If no tolerably wise and good 
measures were ever carried except in an assembly where there was a 
complete predominance of men sufficiently enlightened and public-spirited 
to have a decided preference for those measures above all others, the 
world would, I conceive, be much worse governed than it really is. . No 
doubt the larger the proportion of judicious and patriotic individuals, the 
better for the community : but it seems to be the appointment of 
Providence that the prejudices and passions and interests of different men 
should be so various as not only to keep one another somewliat in check, 
but often to bring about, or greatly help to bring about, mixed results, 
often far preferable to anything devised or aimed at by any of the parties. 
—Archbishop Whately, The Kingdom of Christ 

VI, Though most things which are wrong in their own nature are at 
once confessed and absolved in that single word Custom, yet there are 
some which, as they have a dangerous tendency, a thinking man will the 
less excuse on that very account. Among these I cannot but reckon the 
common practice of dedications, which is of so much the worse conse- 
quence, as it is generally used by the people of politeness, and whom a 
learned education for the most part ought to have inspired with nobler 
and juster sentiments. This misuse of praise is not only a deceit upon 
the gross of mankind, who take their notion of characters from the learned ; 
but also the better sort must by this means lose some part of that desire 
of fame which is the incentive to generous actions, when they find it 
promiscuously bestowed on the meritorious and the undeserving : nay, 
the author himself, let him he supposed to have real respect for the 
patron, can find no terms to express it but what have, been already used 
and rendered suspect by flatterers. Even truth itselt* in a dedication is like 
an honest man in a disguise or vizor-mask, and will appear a cheat by 
being dressed so like one. Though the merit of the person is beyond 
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dispute, I see no reason that because one man is eminent, therefore 
another has a right to be impertinent and throw praises in his face. "'Tis 
just the reverse of the practice of the ancient Romans, when a person was 
advanced to triumph for his services. As they hired people to rail at 
hijn in that' circumstance to make him as humble as they could, we have 
fellows to hatter him and make him as proud as they can. Supposing the 
writer not to he mercenary, yet tiie great man is not more in reason hound 
to thank him for his picture in a dedication, than to thank a painter for 
that on a sign-post ; except it be a less injury to touch the most sacred 
part of him, his character, than to make free with his countenance only. 
I should think nothing' justified me in this point but the patron's per- 
mission beforehand, that I should draw him as like as I could ; whereas 
most authors proceed in this affair just as a dauber I have heard of, who 
not being able to draw portraits after the life was used to paint faces at 
random and look out afterwards for people whom he might persuade to be 
like them. To express my notion of the thing in a word : to say more to 
a man than one thinks, with a prospect of interest, is dishonest, and 
without it foolish. Whoever has had success in such an undertaking 
must of necessity at once think himself in his heart a knave for having 
done it and his patron a fool for having believed it. — ^Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744). 

VII. London, unique in the masses of its population, in the depths of 
its poverty, and the magnificence of its wealth, is also almost unique 
among the cities of Europe in omitting to provide a permanent home 
for either music or the drama, or for both, such as nearly every large 
town in England and in Europe generally has for generations past made 
an essential part of its -municipal existence. A list has been prepared of 
some fifty continental towns, with populations ranging from the million 
one hundred thousand of Vienna to the thirty-two thousand of Coblentz, 
in every one of which land and buildings for music and the drama, or for 
both in combination, have been provided out of public funds to meet the 
requirements of a public, whose enjoyment and education in art have been 
cultivated and increased by an expenditure, which has added enormously to 
the intellectual assets of the community. A central concert-hall, if it is to 
be fit for a permanent home of music in London, should be planned to he 
as acoustically perfect as possible, whether for a full orchestra and chorus, 
or for the voice of a single speaker. Ventilation, lighting, warming, and 
the general equipment of the building should all be carefully arranged. 
It is generally found economical, as well as convenient, to have a larger 
and a smaller hall under the same roof. In the dignity of its architec- 
tural proportions, and by the harmonious beauty of colouring and of 
design in internal decoration, the building must he made worthy of the 
purposes for which it is intended. A central concert-hall provided out of 
public funds would act as a great encouragement to “ private enterprise ” 
in its true sense, for it would be an influence gaining a welcome and 
sympathetic entrance into thousands of homes where the germs of good 
music already exist, gradually making the caricature and degradation of 
music unpopular and ultimately impossible. And private enterprise " 
in the money-making sense —to which, by some critics, the phrase is often 
unfairly restricted™ would gain by a larger supply of more highly skilled 
performers, whom the wealth of London can always afford to pay well. 
To set up >a high standard of music among the six millions of men 
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: inhabiting London would not only raise the musical ideal in concert- 

rooms and music hails, hut it would lead to a large increase in musical 
experts for our cathedrals, churches, and chapels. It should not be 
ibrgotten that the sister arts of painting and literature are richly endowed 
out of public funds. Tliere are our great national libraries, and year by 
year local pul)lic libraries are multiplying, not only in towns but in country 
villages, many of them being supplemented by private munificence in 
gifts of books as well as of money. In the same way large sums of public 
money are spent on picture galleries, at the head of them the National 
Gallery ; and, of late years, in hundreds of elementary scliools public 
i money has been excellently well spent on pictures, many of them repro- 

ductions of the greatest works of art in existence. In Wliitechapel, the 
very heart of one of the poorest parts of London, school-rooms during 
holiday time have been turned into picture galleries, filled by crowds of 
working people, who eagerly take advantage of seeing hung upon the 
walls, lent by their owners, some of the greatest works of art which enrich 
the world. A country’s civilisation depends not at all on the richest 
people in it being able to purchase for their own enjoyment the sights and 
sounds created by the genius of painters and sculptors, of poets and 
musicians, but it does largely depend on the opportunity being given and 
taken for art in its highest forms, by entering into the life of the masses 
; of the people, to ennoble and purify it. And if there is one place more 

; . than any other where this influence is wanted it is in the midst of London, 

: vdiere only a distant echo of the poetry, the music, and the drama of 

country life, and of the beauty of its sights and sounds, can ever find au 
entrance. — Compiled from Macirvillan^s Magazine, November 1905. 

VIII. That history will provide for all boys useful information, and 
; may give to some tastes and interests for their later life, will I think 

not be denied. But, after all, the chief object of education is to develop, 
to discipline, to draw forth the powers of the growing mind. Any 
subject which fails to do this must occupy only a subordinate place in any 
scheme of education : and it is often asserted that history cannot give the 
brain any intellectual exercise or discipline. Of course, if a boy is 
regarded as a sort of pitcher to be filled up with a certain number of 
useful facts, history will remain merely an exercise for the memory ; but 
it seems to me that the study of history can be made, and should be 
made, a most valuable instrument for teaching a hoy to express himself 
on paper in his own language. This can be done through written answers 
to questions and through historical essays. It is sometimes forgotten 
what a great variety of questions may he asked. Some, of course, may be 
i set merely for the purpose of testing a boy’s knowledge of bare facts and 

dates ; each question may require only one word as an answer, or three or 
four lines. Questions which are set for this object ought only to require 
short answers, not so much because they may take up too much of the 
boy’s time if they are longer, but because otherwise they take up too 
r much of the master’s in looking over. But history-questions should, as a 

; rule, have as their object not merely to elicit a boy’s information, but 

also to test and develop his abilities. The object of a history-question 
should be to teach a boy in a limited time how to disentangle from 
a mass of material the particular facts which he requires ; how to arrange 
these facts so as. to bring them to bear, upon' the particular question 
in the most effective order ; how to argue from facts, or how to use 

, _ A.S*0.3S. ^ 
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tliem as illastratioiis, so tliafc lie may state Iiis opinions convincing'Iy 
and keep to the point ; and finally, how to express his meaning concLselj', 
forcibly, and attractively. The boy who can write an answer with these 
characteristics will at any rate have learnt an accomplishment which 
will be of value to him in after-life ; but I do not for a moment pretend 
that all boys can be taught. The answers of some boys are always dull ; 
other boys seem incapable of keeping to the point, or will, at the end of 
an answer, arrive at precisely the opposite conclusion to that which was 
intended when they began. Some are without any sense of style, others 
err from excess of it. Some boys, when they catch sight of any rjnestion 
which does not require a bald statement of facts, think that, if tliey cover 
a sufficiently large area of paper with rhetorical and empty sentences, they 
have done ail that is required, and others will narrate facts instead of 
using them for argument or illustration. But I think that practice in 
these questions always leads to improvement, and that they do provide a 
valuable mental training. — C. H. K. Marten (History Master at Eton). 

IX. When the division of labour first began to take place, the power of 
exchange or barter must have been very much clogged and embarrassed in its 
operations. One man, we shall suppose, has more of a certain commodity 
than he himself has occasion for, while another has less. The former 
consequently would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a 
part of this superfluity. But if this latter should chance to have nothing 
that the former stands in need of, no exchange can be made between 
them. The first cannot be the merchant of the second, nor the second 
the customer of the first. In order to avoid the inconvenience of such 
situations, every prudent man in every period of society, after the first 
establishment of the division of labour, must naturally have endeavoured 
to manage his affairs in such a maimer, as to have at all times by him, 
besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, a certain quantity of 
some one commodity or other, such as he imagined few people would 
be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their industry. Many 
different commodities, it is probable, were successively both thought 
of and employed lor this purpose. In the rude ages of society cattle are 
said to have been the common instrument of commerce ; and tliough they 
must have been a most inconvenient one, yet in old times we find things 
were frequently vaiiied according to the number of cattle which had been 
given in exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, says Homer, cost 
only nine oxen ; but that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen. Salt is said to 
be the common instrument of commerce and exchanges in Abyssinia ; a 
species of shells in some parts of the coast of India ; dried cod in New- 
foundland ; tobacco in Virginia ; sugar in some of our West India 
Colonies ; hides or dressed leather in some other countries ; and there is 
at this day a village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, 
for a workman to carry nails instead of money to the baker’s shop or to 
the alehouse. In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, for this employ- 
ment, to metals above every other commodity. Metals can not only be 
kept with as little loss as any other commodity, scarce anything being less 
perishable than they are ,* but they can likewise, without any loss, be 
divided into any number of parts, as by fusion these parts can easily be 
reunited again ; a quality which no other eqxially durable commodities 
possess, and which more than any other quality renders them fit to be instru- 
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nients of commerce and circulation. The man who wanted to buy salt, 
for example, and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for it, must 
have been obliged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox or a whole sheep 
at a time. He could seldom buy less than this, whether he needed it or 
not, because what he was to give for it could seldom he divided without 
loss. If, on the contrary, instead of sheep or oxen, he had metals to give 
in exchange for it, he could easily proportion the quantity of the rnetal to 
the precise quantity of the commodity which he had immediate occasion for. 
Different metals have been made use of by different nations for this pur- 
pose. Iron was the common instrument of commerce among the ancient 
Spartans ; copper among the ancient Romans ; gold and silver among all 
rich and commercial nations. — Adam Smith (1723-1790), Wealth of 
Nations. 

X. The chroniclers have given us many accounts of the masques and 
plays which were acted in the court, or in the castles of noblemen. Such 
pageants were but the most splendid expression of a taste which was 
national and universal. As in ancient Greece, generations before the rise 
of the great dramas of Athens, itinerant companies wandered from village 
to village, carrying their stage furniture in their little carts, and acted in 
their booths and tents the grand stories of the Greek mythology ; so in 
England the mystery -players haunted the wakes and fairs, and in barns 
or taverns, in taprooms, or in the farm-house kitchen, played at saints 
and angels, and transacted on their pretty stage the drama of the Christian 
faith. To us, who can measure the effect of such scenes only by the 
impression which they would now produce upon ourselves, these exhibitions 
can seem but unspeakably profane ; they were not pmofane when tendered 
in simplicity and received as they were given. They were no more 
profane than those quaint monastic illuminations which formed the germ 
of Italian art ; and as out of the illuminations arose those paintings which 
remain unapproached and unapproachable in their excellence, so out of 
the mystery-plays arose the English drama, represented in its final com- 
pleteness by the creations of a poet who, it now begins to be supposed, 
stands alone among mankind. We allow ourselves to think of Shakespeare 
or of Raphael or of Phidias as having accomplished their worlc by the 
power of their own individual genius ; but greatness like theirs is never 
more than the highest degree of an excellence which prevails whlely round 
it and forms the environment in which it grows. No single mind in 
single contact with the facts of nature could have created out of itself a 
Pallas, a Madonna, or a Lear ; such vast conceptions are the growth of 
ages, the creations of a nation’s spirit ; and artist and poet filled full with 
the power of that spirit have but given them form, and nothing more than 
form. Nor would the form itself have been attainable by any isolated 
talent. No genius can dispense with experience ; the aberrations of 
power unguided or ill-guided are ever in proportion to its intensity, and 
life is not long enough to recover from inevitable mistakes. Noble 
conceptions already existing, and a noble school of execution which will 
launch mind and hand at once upon their true courses, are indispensable 
to transcendent excellence ; and Shakespeare’s plays were as much the 
offspring of the long generations that had pioneered his road for him, as 
the discoveries of Newton were the offspring of those of Copernicus. — 
Fbotjde, Bist. England. 
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CHAPTER XXYII.— ESSAY-WRITING : GENERAL 
SUBJECTS. 

Section 1. — Preliminary Remarks. 

340. Unity of Essay. — A sentence is a complete thought 
expressed in words. A paragraph is a collection of sentences. 
An essay is a collection of paragraphs. These three products,-— 
the sentence, the paragraph, and the essay, — however much they 
may differ in other respects, have, or ought to have, one factor in 
common, — Unity. 

The unity of a sentence (described in § 294) is realised, when 
the sentence is made to express one main fact or thought, and 
not more than one. The unity of a paragraph (§§ 301, 302) is 
realised, when the paragraph is made to deal with one main 
subject (which is called the theme), and not more than one. 
The unity of an essay is realised, when the essay is made to 
deal, as in the case of the paragraph, with one main subject, 
and not more than one. But the subject of an essay is of much 
wider scope than the theme of a paragraph ,• for it has to cover 
the ground of all the paragraphs contained in the essay. Thus, 
if any paragraph, that is irrelevant to the subject set^ finds its 
way into an essay, that paragraph must be cancelled ; or the 
essay will be condemned for lack of unity. 

Denique sit quidvis, simplex dumtaxat et ununi. 

Horace, Ars JPoetica, 

In short, whatever be the work begun, 

Let it be something uniform and one. 

341. How Unity is to be secured. — Unity in an essay 
implies three things at least, — Relevancy, Proportion, and 
Arrangement. 

Relevancy , — This has been alluded to already. The student, 
before he begins to write, must note carefully the wording of 
the subject set, and convince himself that he has understood its 
scope, making it neither too narrow nor too broad, nor allowing 
his thoughts to wander away from the point. Thus, if the sub- 
ject is “ The Uses of Athletic Sports, he will take note of the 
word ** Athletic,” and abstain from dwelling on pastimes, which 
are sports, , but not athletic ones. He will also take note of the 
'word “Uses,” and abstain from dwelling at length upon the 
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abuses, %vMcli liave no relevancy to, tbe subject except indirectly 
by way of contrast to tlie uses. If tbe subject set were “ Tlie 
Uses and Abuses of Athletic Sports,” the mode of treatment 
would of course be very different. 

Proportion , — Reverting once more to the subject ‘'The Uses 
of Athletic Sports,” we might imagine the writer discussing the 
“Uses” under two separate headings, the physical and the 
mental. So far, so good. But if he gives three-quarters of his 
space to the physical and leaves only one-quarter to the mental 
(which are certainly of equal, if not of greater, importance), he 
violates the rule of proportion. What should we say of an 
artist who, in painting a fox-hunt, gives one-half of his space to 
the fox, one-third to the dogs, and only one-sixth to the riders ? 

Arrangement . — -The paragraphs should be so arranged, that, 
when the reader has gone through one paragraph, his mind will 
be carried forward by an easy transition to the next one. If 
the subject is of the Narrative class, i,e, historical or bio- 
graphical, the order of succession in time will probably be most 
natural. If the subject is of the Descriptive class, the order of 
succession in place will probably be the most natural. If the 
subject is of the Expository class, such as “The Uses of 
Athletic Sports,” the writer will be careful not to mix up the 
physical uses with the mental uses. If he attaches more value 
to the mental than to the physical, he will dispose of the 
physical first and reserve his strength for the mental, which 
will thus occupy the latter part of the essay, and leave the final 
impression on the mind of, the reader. 

342. Style and Diction. — On diction or the use of words 
a great deal has been written already in Part IL of this book. 
There is no need to repeat. In this place, therefore, the sub- 
ject will be dismissed with a few very obvious precepts, based 
upon what has been set forth already at greater length and in 
expository form. 

1. Know w^hat you have to say, and say it. 

2. Say it in your own words, but in trying to be direct, 
simple, and vigorous, keep clear of colloquialisms and slang. 

3. Make no attempt to ape the style of any great writer. 

4. Follow your own bent, and then the style will he what 
it ought to he, — ^your own. 

5. Do all that you can to make the reader understand what 
you write as readily and as clearly as you understand it your- 
self. (Chapter XXIV., on “Perspicuity.”) 
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6. Abstain, from bringing in hackneyed quotations from 
poetry, which add nothing to the force of the composition and 
are too stale to add anything to its beauty. 

7. A short word and a short sentence are generally preferable 
to long ones ; but on this point no absolute rule can be laid 
down, and on no account must clearness be sacrificed to brevity. 

8. If owing to the nature of the subject you cannot always 
use short and simple words, this need not prevent you from 
using simple and well-known constructions in the forming of 
sentences. . 

343. The Method. — Lastly, as to the method. The plan 
that has been acted on in the present chapter is to make things 
as easy as possible to the student at starting, and then to carry 
him forward by degrees to what he will find more difficult. I 
begin therefore with giving him a few short essays written out 
in full, which, after mastering their contents, he might be 
expected to reproduce in his own words. I next give him a few 
subjects with notes appended. In writing an essay on such 
subjects be can make what use he likes of these notes, and 
add any fresh matter that he thinks fit. Lastly, I give him a 
list of subjects without notes or any other kind of help. 

Section 2. -^Essays for Eeproduction. 

344. How tixe System is meant to be Worked. — In the 
first three of the following essays the theme of each paragraph 
has been printed at the top in Italics. The student might be 
allowed, if the teacher thinks fit, to make a copy of the themes, 
before he closes the book and begins to reproduce the essay. It 
seems advisable that the writer of an essay, like the builder of 
a house, should at first have some plan placed before him on 
which he is to work, so that eventually, after sufficient prac- 
tice has been obtained, the writer, like the builder, may become 
his own architect and originate any plan that commends itself 
to his judgment. The framework of an essay, its sub- 
division into paragraphs, each with a distinct heading of its 
own, has been well called the architecture of composition.” 

In the essay that the student sends up he might be told to 
write the theme at the top of each paragraph and to underline 
it, as is done in three of the essays printed below. This will 
impress upon him, what cannot be impressed too often, the 
necessity of keeping the contents of . each paragraph distinct 
from those of every* other. 
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After tlie book lias once been closed, it must not be re- 
opened or referred to, until the reproduction lias been com- 
pleted. 

Essay L A Riveii traoeb back to its Sourx'E. 

This essay contains six paragraphs as shown below, and the 
last of these is made up of a single sentence. Provided the 
summing up is adequate, the brevity of a single sentence makes 
the 'summing up the more impressive. 

1. The river traced back from the sea to its first streamlets. 

2. The first streamlets traced back to rain or snow. 

3. Rain or snow traced back to clouds. 

4. Clouds traced back to vapour condensed by cold. 

5. The alternation of cloud and vapour traced back to the 

■■sun.'' ■ ' ■ ^ 

(5. The sun, then, is the ultimate source to which a river 
can be traced. 

1. The river traced hach from the sea to its first streamlets. 

Let ns try to find out what is the real beginning of a river. We see 
the current pass along unceasingly between its banks ; where has it come 
from ? If we start from where it empties itself into the sea and follow 
its course backwards, we find that at different points in its progress, and 
often at wide intervals apart, it has been joined by tributaries that swell 
its waters and widen its channel. The river becomes smaller and smaller 
as one tributary after another is passed. In this way it shrinks by 
degrees into a narrow stream ; and this again, as we go further and 
further back, is divided into a number of still narrower streamlets, each 
of which ends at last in mere threads of water flowing down the sides of 
hills or down the declivity of some elevated plain. These threads and 
streamlets are in popular language said to be “the sources of the river.’* 

2. The first streamlets traced hade to rain or snow. 

We have reached what are called “ the sources of the river, ” but we 
are still very far from the real beginning ; for we now have to ask our- 
selves, Whence do the flrst threads and streamlets, which are cotnmoiily 
called the sources, derive their water ? If we visited the hills where these 
are first to be seen, we should perceive at once that they are fed by rain 
or by snow ; and if we follow the lower courses of the stream, we find 
the same cause at work. After a long-continued drought the currents 
fiow more and more feebly within their channels ; and in extreme cases 
(as happens sometimes in Australia and South , Africa) they dry up al- 
together in certain parts of their course, so that nothing but the channels 
remain. But if rain is abundant and continues for a certain period, these 
dry channels are again filled with water and become foaming torrents 
strong enough to carry everything before them. ' If, as is sometimes found 
among the first threads or streamlets, there, happens to be one that has 
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some spring for its source, we very soon become aware of tlie fact that 
such springs are also produced by rain, which has percolated through the 
rocks or through the soil, and comes back again to the light of day through 
some orifice that it has found or forced. 

3. Bain or snow traced hach to clouds. 

But we cannot stop here, if we are to get to the real beginning of 
rivers. Whence comes the rain or the snow, out of which the river 
receives its waters ? The question is easily answered. No one can help 
observing that neither rain nor snow comes from a clear sky, but from 
clouds. 

4. Clouds traced hack to mpour condensed hy cold. 

But what are clouds ? Do we ever see anything in front of us that 
resembles a cloud ? We certainly do. We cannot fail to notice the like- 
ness between a cloud that is floating far above our heads and the con- 
densed steam of a locomotive. At every puff of the engine a little cloud 
is projected into the air. On looking at this little cloud with some atten- 
tion, we find that it begins to show itself, not in contact with the top of 
the funnel, but at a little distance above the top. Between the little 
cloud and the top of the funnel there is a perfectly clear space, in which 
there is nothing to be seen. Through that clear space, however, the thing 
of which the cloud is made must have passed. What, then, is this thing 
which at one moment is invisible as if it did not exist and at another is 
visible and becomes a cloud? It is the watery vapour, usually called 
steam, which comes out of the boiler. Within the boiler this steam, so 
long as it remains there, is invisible ; but to keep it in this invisible state, 
after it has left the boiler, a heat outside the boiler would be required as 
great as that within the boiler. But the outside air does not possess such 
heat ; it is a great deal colder. Herein lies the secret of the change. 
Every particle of steam, when it is chilled, becomes condensed and shrinks 
to a minute particle of water. The liquid particles thus produced out of 
condensed steam form a water-dust of exceeding fineness and so light that 
it floats in the air. This water-dnst is the material of which clouds are 
made. ■ ■ ■ 

5. The alternation of cloud and mpour traced hack to the sun. 

Thus the formation of cloud from vapour or steam depends upon the 

alternation of heat and cold. If the water inside the boiler is sufficiently 
heated, it is converted into invisible vapour, i,e. into steam. If the steam 
thus formed is sufficiently cooled it is converted into cloud. If this cloud 
is sufficiently heated it is reconverted into steam ; if not, it remains as 
cloud and adds to the amount of moisture already floating in the air. 
Eventually this moisture, when the air is saturated with it and can hold 
no more, falls upon the earth as rain or snow. Is there any fire in nature, 
similar to the fire of a boiler, which, acting upon the moisture that our 
atmosphere receives from the ocean, keeps up this perpetual alternation of 
steam and cloud ? Yes ; there is the fire of the sun. 

B, The sun the ultimate source to which a rimr can he traced. 

Thus by tracing a river backwards from its end to its beginning we 
come at last to the sun. 
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Essay II. Why we ake Taxed. 

The essay consists of the following paragraphs : — 

1. Insecurity of person and property without settled govern- 
ment. 

2. The office of settled government is to afford protection. 

3. Settled government costs money, and taxes are levied to 
meet this cost. 

4. The payment of taxes is as much an exchange as any 
other kind of payment. 

5. The payment of taxes is compulsory, and justly so. 

1. Imecurity of person and property without settled gov&im~ 
ment. 

There are some parts of the world (aod a few centuries ago there were 
many more) where neither life nor property is safe, and where every one 
iTins the risk of being robbed or killed, unless he is well armed and on 
his guard. In such countries there is no settled goverament ; men are 
savages or nearly savages ; or if a settled government nominally exists, it 
is managed so badly that it is useless or worse. In this state of things 
there can be very little agriculture ; for if no one is certain of reaping or 
gathering in his own crop, no one will, take the trouble to raise a crop. 
Commerce too is well-nigh impossible ; for in such countries there are no 
roads, or if roads exist, they are not safe, and there is little or nothing to 
buy or sell. . 

2. The office of settled government is to afford protection. 

The remedy for this state of things is, as we have said, settled govern- 
ment ; and the office of settled government is to afford protection. It is 
for the purpose of protection that it provides ships of war and bodies of 
soldiers, whose duty it is to guard their country against foreign enemies, 
pirates, bands of robbers, or against rebels at home. It provides watch- 
men, constables, and other officers to apprehend criminals ; judges and 
courts of justice for the trial of offenders ; and prisons for placing in 
custody those who are found guilty. 

3. Taxes are levied to meet the cost of settled government. 

All these appliances cost money. Who is to find this money ? Those 
who receive the benefit, — the people. Taxes, then, are the price that the 
community pays for the benefit of protection. They answer to the hire, 
which in private life we pay for services rendered. 

4. The payment of taxes is ae much an exchange as any other 
kind of payment. 

Some persons are apt to look upon taxes as different from all other 
kinds of payment, quite forgetting that they receive something in exchange 
for the taxes that they pay. The payment of a tax is as much an exchange 
as any other kind of payment. Yon pay mone5^ to the baker for the bread 
that you eat, and to the miller for the fionr of which bread is baked, or 
to the corn-factor for the grain of which the flour is made, or to the 
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farmer for tlie labour by which the grain is produced in the field. 
Similarly you pay money to the governiiient under which you live for the 
protection that it gives you from being plundered, cheated, or murdered. 
If you had the burden of protection thrown upon yourself, it wouhi cost 
yon a great deal more than the taxes that you pay to the government, 
and the protection would he far less effective. 

5. Tlie payment of taxes is compidso7% and justly so. 

There is, however, one great difference between the payment of a tax 
and every other kind of payment. Every other payment is left to a man’s 
own choice ; that is to say, he is free to purchase or not to purchase the 
commodity for which payment is due. But the payment of taxes is 
compulsory. We have to pay them, v/hether we like it or not. If any 
one should say, “I prefer to protect myself, and therefore I decline to 
pay the taxes,” the answer would be, “Then go away and live in some 
other country ; go among the savages and live as they do ; but while you 
live among us, you must pay your share of the public burdeii. You 
are profiting, whether you desire it or not, from the protection afforded by 
fleets and armies and all other appliances provided for the public safety. 
It is impossible for us to protect ourselves and leave you out. Therefore 
you must either pay or go.” 

Essay III. History of Football. 

As this essay is rather long, half could be taken at a time. 
The paragraphs are as follows 

1. Football the oldest and most popular of the athletic 
sports of England. 

2. Not known to Greeks or Eomans in ancient times. 

a Known only to England in the Middle Ages. 

4. Football in the Tudor period. 

5. Football under the Puritans, and after. 

6. The Association game and the Eugby game. 

1. The oldest and most popular -of the athletic sports of 
England. 

The game of football is the oldest of all the athletic sports of England, 
For the last six hundred years at least the people have loved the rush 
and struggle of this rough, but manly, game. Cricket may at times have 
excited greater interest among the leisured classes ; boat-races may have 
drawn larger crowds of spectators from distant places ; but football, which 
flourished centuries before cricket was known and before boating had 
become a pastime, may claim to be not only the oldest, but the most 
popular, of the athletic sports of our country. 

2. Not hiown to Greeks or Bomans in ancient times. 

The ancient Greeks had a game, in which the players of one side had 
to carry a ball by any means in their power over a line defended by the 
players on the other side. The antagonists, we may presume, were not 
debarred by the rules, of the game from using their feet; but the feet 
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could not Lave been of mucli use to tbeni ; for tlie ball useclj as its name 
in Greek implies, was a bandball, of mucb smaller size than a footbalL 
The Romans, as we learn from some of their poets, had a pastime whicli 
consisted in striking a large inflated ball into the air and “keeping it 
up,” so as to prevent it from falling on the ground, — a sport which may 
still be seen played with much skill in Paris. The French name for this 
ball -was, according to the older spelling, haloon ^ — a word -which, as need 
scarcely be added, lias in our language been used in a very diiferent, but 
still a kindred, sense. This pastime made a near approach to our own 
football : hut still the diflerence was radical ; for the ball ivas struck by 
the arms, not by the feet. 

3. Knoion only to England in the Middle Ages, 

Of the game, which in the Middle Ages was known as football, and is 
still so known, no trace has been found in any country, but our own. 
Pitzstephen, a monk of Canterbury, who died in 1191, alludes to it in his 
history of London. It was one of the sports of Shrove-Tuesday ; “ after 
dinner all the youths go into the fields to play at the hall.”^ Shrove- 
Tuesday continued to be the great football day in England for centuries. 
By the reign of Edward II. the game had become so popular in London, 
where, to the annoyance of merchants and quiet wayfarers, it was played 
in the streets, that street-playing was prohibited by statute. In 1349 
football is mentioned by its present name, and condemned in a statute of 
Edward III., who objected to the game, not so much on its own account, 
as because it encroached upon the practice of archery, on -which the 
military strength of England throughout the Middle Ages largely depended. 
Football held its ground against the House of Lancaster ; all attempts to 
coerce the merry Englishman into giving it up were hopeless failures. 
Scotland liked the game not less than England. In 1491 James, IV. 
decreed that “in na place of this realme ther be used futehall, golfe, or 
other sik unprofitable sportes.” In Scotland as well as in England foot- 
ball was stroug enough, especially among the labourers and the peasants, 
to defy the laws that w-ere passed for prohibiting it. 

4, Football in the Tudor period. 

When we enter the Tudor period, we find football as popular as ever. 
In 1508, the year before Henry VIII, came to the throne, the poet 
Barclay in his fifth eclogue alludes to football in the following terms ; — 

The stiirdie ploughman, lustie, strong, and hold, 

Overcometh the winter with driving the foote-hall, 

Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall. 

Not long after-wards Sir Thomas Elyot, in his “ Boke called the 
Governour,” inveighs against football, as being unfit for gentlemen owing 
to the violence with which it was played: — “In foote-halle verilie is 
nothing but beastlie iurie and exstreme violence whereof proceedeth huite, 
and consequently rancour and malice do remain with them that be 
w-'ox-inded, wherefore it is to he put in perpetual silence.” If in football 
there had been nothing but “beastly fury,” the game would hardly have 
held its own so bravely as it has done to -fche present time. Sir Thomas 
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Elyot was not an unprejudiced witness ; for in Ms day, and for seTeral 
centuries before and after, any pedestrian sport that gave no scope for 
knightly skill was considered unworthy of a gentleman of equestrian 
rank ; and this accounts for the adverse criticisms and statutes that were 
directed against it. About A.D. 1600 football was still in Ml vigonr. 
Among the country sports mentioned by Randal Holmes, the Lancashire 
men challenge any one to — 

Try it out at football by the shinnes. 

Shakespeare alludes to football in more than one of his dramas : — 

Am I so round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither ; 

If I last in this service, you must case me in leather. 

Comedy of Errors j ii. 1. 

Here is a play on the word “round,” being used partly in the sense of 
“plain-spoken,” and partly in reference to the shape of a football. 
Another allusion is the following : — 

Lear. Do yon bandy looks with me, yon rascal ? 

Steward. I’ll not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither, yon base foot-ball player. 

[^Tripping up his heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, and 111 love thee. 

“To bandy” means to strike to and fro. The allusions to shinning, to 
leather, and to tripping are significant. All this, common as it was three 
hundred years ago, when the above lines were ■v^u;itten, is to be seen in the 
football field at the present day. 

5. Football under the Puritans, and after. 

While Puritans held the upper hand in England, football fell into 
neglect and was regarded with general disapproval. The hold that their 
ascetic creed, during its short career of triumph, took upon the feelings 
and manners of the nation, not only put a stop to football being played 
on Sunday, out made the game itself appear to be derogatory on other 
days of the week- With the fall of Puritanism the pastime rapidly 
recovered its lost ground. A most interesting allusion to it occurs in the 
Spectator , where Addison records what he saw (or says that he saw) in his 
visit to Sir Roger de Coverley 

“I was diverted from a further observation of these combatants 
(cudgel-players) by a football match, where Tom Short behaved 
himself so well, that most people seemed to agree, etc. . . . 
Having played many a match myself, I could have looked longer 
on the sport, had I not observed,” etc. 

Were it not for such unimpeachable testimony, one could hardly 
imagine the courtly Joseph Addison playing at such a rough game as 
football, unless he did so when he was a boy at Charterhouse. The 
interest attaching to the above extract lies in the fact that football had 
not only recovered from the slur that Puritans had cast upon it, but 
had made its way into , a class of men above that of rustics, to which 
it had hitherto been confined, and was no longer considered to be unworthy 
of a gentleman, , , - 
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6. TJie Association game and the Rugby game. 

In recent times a well-marked distinction has been made between 
the ‘‘Association game,” in which the players only kick the ball and may 
not strike it with their hands nor run with it nor throw it, and the Eugby 
game, in which all these things are allowed. The latter is very like what 
was played in olden days from the Middle Ages downw^ards. The former 
is the kind chiefly used in matches between one school, club, or county, 
and another. Thousands of persons will collect in a field to watch a 
game of this kind. The game is watched with as much zest as the 
gladiatorial combats were watched in pagan Rome, or as bull-fights are 
still w’atched in Spain and Mexico. Let us be thankful that the more 
humane sport of football gives excitement enough to satisfy the sportive 
instincts of our own countrymen. 

Essay IY. Citapjty and Almsgiying, its Uses and Abuses. 

In this and the following essays the themes of the paragraphs 
have not been given at the top, as they were in the three essays 
going before. It will be a profitable practice for the student 
to find out for himself what the theme of each paragraph is, 
and in the reproduction that he makes to write it at the top of 
the paragraph, as in the previous essays. I take the liberty of 
suggesting that, before the reproduction is commenced, the 
themes of all the paragraphs should be written out by the 
student and shown to the class teacher. 

1. The motive to charity is not always pure benevolence ; and even if 
it were, a benevolent motive is not always followed by a beneficial result. 
This fact suggests the duty of caution. If no caution is used, the donor 
may be doing more harm than good. He may be helping the unworthy, 
or if the receivers are "worthy of the help, he may be helping them in 
the wrong way. 

2. If the need of help is urgent and self-evident, no question of the 
duty of caution arises. In the Parable of the Good Samaritan the man 
who had fallen among thieves was picked up half-dead. It w’as no time 
to inquire either about his needs or about his deserts. 

3. If the case is less urgent, indiscriminate charity, whatever the 
motive may be, is as much a vice as a virtue. It is a kind of pious 
selfishness, “a flattering unction ” which the almsgiver “lays to his soul.” 
It certainly encourages improvidence on the part of the receiver, and it 
may be so misplaced as to give him the means of indulging in some 
favourite vice. 

4. Indiscriminate charity has been widely practised and widely com- 

mended, not because it will bear the test of being examined on its own 
merits, but because it seems to be enjoined in the New Testament, as in 
Matt. V, 42. The text, however, has been misunderstood and misapplied. 
See 2 Tbess. iii. 10, “If any will not work, neither let him eat.” In- 
discriminate charity, by widening the area of charity which it seeks to 
contract;, is a source of evil rather than of good. . 

5. The duty of charity, then, involves the duty of discrimination. 
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Discrimination is impossible without Investigation ; and investigation im- 
poses personal trouble. Such charity is genuine unseMshness, real virtue. 

6. Charity is made more effective as well as more safe by co-operation. 
Benevolent persons and benevolent institutions, since their aims are the 
same, should endeavour to pull together. The Charity Organisation 
Society is a good example of such union. A hospital supported by volun- 
tary contributions is a vast charitable organisation : donations to such 
cannot be misplaced. 

7. Besides relieving poverty we should try to ascertain its causes, and 
by removing its causes gradually get rid of poverty itself. We should 
strike at the roots of the upas-tree, aad not keep for ever chopping at the 
branches, which only makes the ti-ee throw out more branches. Of all 
the causes from which poverty may spring, there is none perhaps so 
common and so little deserving of pity as idleness. If a man is to l>e 
pusheti up a ladder, he must do some of the climbing himself. Help 
should be given to those who are willing and striving to help themselves. 


Essay Y, The Foece of Example. 

The themes of the paragraphs should be written out by the 
student, as before. 

1. Men are by nature imitators. All persons are more or less im- 
pressed by the speech, the manners, the gait, the gestures, and even the 
habits of thinking of those around them. “Example is the school of 
mankind,” said Burke, ‘‘and they will learn from no other.” In' man, 
as ill the lower animals, imitation is for the most part unconscious : 
impressions are made without our knowing it. But though they are 
unheeded, they sink none the less deeply and their effects are none the 
less permanent. 

2. Though the force of example is for the most part spontaneous and 
is acquired unconsciously, the young need not necessarily be the passive 
followers or imitators of those about them. Not only can they select 
their companions and decide which are most worthy of imitation, bnt 
their own conduct tends to fix the purpose and form, the principles of 
their lives. 

3. Let a young man seek, if possible, the society of men better than 
himself, and especially of those who do not possess the kind of fault to 
which he finds himself peculiarly liable, or who possessed it once, but 
have conquered it. Their example is always inspiring. He corrects his 
own conduct by theirs, and becomes a partner in their wisdom. If they 
are stronger in will or character than lie is, he becomes a participator in 
their strength. Dr. Arnold’s own example was an inspiration, as is that 
of every great teacher. In his presence young men learnt to respect 
themselves ; and out of the root of self-respect there grew up the manly 
virtues. The example of a good and great man is contagious and compels 
imitation. 

4. Most young men of generous minds, especially if they are readers 
of books, fincLheroes to admire. On the contrary, small and ungenerous 
minds cannot admire any one heartily. To their own misfortune they 
cannot reco^i$e, much less reverence^ great men and great things. The 
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mean man admires wliat is mean, as the toad admires nothing but a toad. 
The small snob finds Ins ideal of manhood in the great snob. The slave- 
dealer values a man according to his muscles. Dennis, the hangman (in 
Barnaby Rudge)^ admired nothing but a man’s neck. A glutton cannot 
look beyond his dinner. A man of the world can see nothing to admire 
but success. Men of inferior type, instead of trying to raise themselves 
to the level of their betters, are smitten with envy, and regard the success 
of others, even in a good cause, as ,a personal offence. On such men 
example is thrown away. A silk purse cannot be made out of a sow’s 
ear. 

5. One of the great uses of biography is to teach what a man can be 
and what lie can do. The humblest, when they read of this, may admire 
and take hope. The examples set by the great and good do not die. 

He is not dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high j 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 


Essay YI. Howard the Philanthrotist (1726-1790). 

If tin's essay is considered too long to be taken in hand all 
at once, five paragraphs might be taken first, and the remaining 
five afterwards. 

1, John Howard, surnamed the Philanthropist, was born in 1726, at 
Enfield, where his father, a retired London merchant, owned a country 
house. At the age of sixteen he inherited, by his father’s death, a property 
which made him independent for life. For the next thii*ty-one j^ears he 
beguiled his time at intervals with foreign travel, but mainly with looking 
after the country estate which he had acquired at Cardington in Bed- 
fordshire. In one of his tours, on his way to Portugal (which had recently 
suffered from the earthquake at Lisbon), the ship he sailed in was captured 
by a French privateer, who conveyed both the crew and the passengers to 
Brest, where they were tlirowu into a dungeon, made to lie for several 
nights on a stone floor, and nearly starved. This was his first experience 
of the ill-treatment and sufferings, to which in those <lays men who met 
with misfortune of any kind might be exposed. At this time he w-as^stili 
a young man, and had formed no notion of the career that destiny had in 
store for him. But his experiences at Brest were remembered, and bore 
their fruit in due season, 

2, As landlord of the estate that he owned at Cardington in Bedford- 
shire, he won a high reputation for beneficence by the neat and well- 
drained cottages that he had built for his farm-labourers, and by the 
schools that lie had opened for their children. All this marked his dis- 
position, but it gave no clue to the direction that his future career was 
destined to take. In 1773 (by which time he was forty-seven years of age) he 
was nominated High Sheriff* of Bedfordshire, in spite of .his being a Non- 
conformist, and therefore unfitted to undergo the tests impq^ed upon such 
officers by the bigotry of the age. He accepted the appointn|ent, however, 
for the sake of the wider sphere of usefulness that he expected to find in 
it. After what he had experienced in the jail atCBrest, he desired to see 
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bow jails were managed in the county of which he had become High 
Sheriff. The resolution thus formed determined his future career. From 
this date the work that characterised his life may be said to have begun. 

3. The age in which Howard lived was, in one respect, the most 
remarkable in our history. It witnessed an extraordinary revival of 
religion, and an outburst of public-spirited benevolence, such as had never 
been seen before and was indeed much needed to mitigate the harshness 
of the times. The religious movement was the work of a small band of 
Oxford students, — Whitfield, the great preacher, — Charles Wesley, the 
great hymn-'writer, — and John Wesley, great organiser as well as great 
preacher, who survived the other two. and from whom the movement 
received the name that it still bears. The new’ philanthropy that accom- 
panied the religious movement reformed our prisons, infused clemency 
and wisdom into our penal laws, abolished the slave-trade, and gave the 
first impulse to popular education. Mr. Raikes of Gloucester founded 
Sunday schools in his own town, and by his zealous advocacy of such 
schools in the journal of which he was himself the editor, he induced 
influential men of many other towns in England to follow his example. 
Hannah More, hy her writings and by her example, drew the attention 
and sympathies of the public to the miseries with the attendant vices of 
the agricultural labourer. Clarkson and Wilberforce stirred up the 
conscience of England and of Parliament against the iniquities of the 
slave-trade. Cowper (1731-1800) set a new example in poetry (all of 
which had hitherto been based on classical models) by his advocacy of 
school reform, his praises of the simple life, his vindication of the negro 
in his celebrated Ode, and his detestation of cruelty and vice in every 
form. The list of capital crimes, among which was included the stealing 
of a turnip, was purged of some of its worst atrocities. The general out- 
burst of sympathy mth the afflicted "and the oppressed raised hospitals, 
endowed charities, built churches, started Savings Banks for the benefit 
of the poor, and sent out missionaries to the heathen. 

4. Among the many benefactors of mankind wdio lived in that day, 
.John Howard holds a conspicuous, and (as most persons would admit) the 
highest, place. He at least is the only one of that or of any other day who 
has been distinguished by the name of Philanthropist, The sympathy that 
others felt for the wronged, the ignorant, and the afflicted he transferred 
to the wrong- doer himself, — ^the felon and the murderer. Moreover, his 
sympathy took the practical and realistic form of testing what prisoners 
suffered by going inside the jails and suffering the same things himself. 
What he saw of prison life inside the jails of Bedfordshire took possession 
of his soul ; and the impression that it made clung to him for the rest of 
his life. Henceforth, at the age of forty-seven, when men not otherwise 
selfish begin to think most of personal comfort, especially men of delicate 
health, as Howard had always been and as he remained to the last, this 
quiet and retired country gentleman became the most energetic and 
zealous of reformers. 

o. Before a year was over, he had visited almost every jail in England, 
and in nearly all of them he found frightful abuses, which had been 
noticed half a century before, but were left unredressed by Parliament. 
Jailers bought their situations as managers, were paid by prisoners’ fees, 
and allowed to extort what they could. Even men who had been 
acquitted, and whose release had been notified, were dragged back to their 
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cells for want of funds to discharge what they owed or were said to owe 
to their keepers. Debtors and felons were huddled together in prisons, 
that were crowded and overcrowded by the cruel legislation of the day. 
In one jail he found a cell so narrow and noisome, that the poor wretch 
who was inhabiting it begged as a mercy to be taken out and hanged. 
Howard shut himself up in the cell and bore its darkness and its foul 
atmosphere, till nature could hold out no longer. It was by personal self- 
denying experience of this sort, and by the unvarnished pictures of prison 
life which it enabled him to draw, that he succeeded in bringing about the 
reforms, for wmich posterity has blessed his name. 

6. The publication of Howard’s report led at once to the passing of an 
Act of Parliament, which provided for the immediate and unconditional 
release of every prisoner against whom the jury failed to lind a verdict of 
guilty, disallowed the exaction of fees from prisoners, and compensated 
the jailer by an equivalent sum from the county rate. This Act was soon 
followed by another, which required justices of the peace to see that the 
walls and ceilings of all prisons were scraped and wdiitewashed at least 
once a year, that the rooms were regularly cleansed and ventilated, that 
infirmaries and medical attendance were provided for the sick, and that 
underground dungeons should be used no longer. It was highly charac- 
teristic of the practical mind of Howard, and of the thoroughness with 
which he carried ont his self-imposed task, that he had these new pro- 
visions printed in large type at his own cost, and sent a copy of them to- 
every jailer and ^varder in the kingdom, so that no one could plead 
ignorance of the law, if detected in the violation of its requirements. 

7. His labours by no means stopped with England, or even with the 
British Isles. After a tour of inspection through Scotland and Ireland 
he determined, before publishing his next report, to make a tour through 
the Continent, and see all that he could of jail management in foreign, 
countries. In 1778 he set ont on his Continental tour. He first went, 
to Amsterdam ; next he traversed Russia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria,, 
and Italy, everjnvhere inspecting prisons, hospitals, and workhouses, and, 
carefully recording the merits and defects of each. From Italy he re- 
turned to England in 1779, by way of Lombardy, France, and Flanders. 
In 1780 he published his State of Prisons, Next year he started again, 
and had traversed Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia before he returned tO' 
his country. In 1783 he completed a tour through Spain and Portugal — 
all with the same object. In 1784 he found that he had travelled no less 
than 42,000 miles, or nearly as much as twice the circumference of the 
globe ; and let it be remembered there were no railroads in those days to 
expedite the progress and promote the convenience of travellers. In the 
course of these tours he was received with marked consideration and 
respect at more than one royal court. Wherever he went, prisons and 
hospitals were thrown open to him, as to one who had acquired a right of 
censorship over the abodes of the unfortunate in every part of the world. 

8. A new experience awaited him in 178b. He had heard much of the 
miseries which the plague, or black death” as it was called, produced 
at many of the ports along the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and he was 
determined to make a personal examination of the hospitals called “ laza- 
rettos,” in which passengers landing from any ship that was supposed to- 
be tainted were detained for forty days to make sure that they were quite 
free from the disease. He set out without a servant, having resolved that 
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no one’s life should be risked except bis own. He took bis way by the 
South of France, through Italy to Malta, Zante, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople. Eeturning from Constantinople he visited SmjTiia once more, 
where he knew that the plague was raging, and he chose this route for 
the purpose of going to Venice ’vnth a foul bill of liealth. In the course 
of the voyage the vessel was attacked by a Moorish piivateer, and in the 
action which followed Howard took a prominent part and showed great 
bravery, proving for the hundredth time that valour is as closely allied to 
goodness of heart, as cowardice is to cruelty. At Venice, being then sixty 
years of age, and not in vigorous health, he went cheerfully into the 
lazaretto, knowing full well that he would have to remain there for the 
full period of forty clays in the greatest discomfort, and at the risk of his 
life, day after day. The Emperor of Austria was so struck with the 
nobleness of his character, that when Howard, on his way homewards 
from Venice, passed through Vienna, he requested an interview with him, 
and would have erected a statue in his honour, if Howard — to whom per- 
sonal ambition was abhorrent — had not begged him to desist. Where- 
ever he went, he carried remedies with him, and though he had never 
received^i5y medical training, he acquired a great reputation as a doctor. 
Having completed this tour, he reached England in February 1789, and 
published its results in a book called A% Account of the Principal 
Lazarettos in Europe, 

9. In July 1789 he embarked in what proved to be the last journey of 
his life. Travelling overland from Amsterdam by Hanover, Berlin, and 
Riga to St. Petersburg and Moscow, and so southward, he reached 
Cherson in November, having visited all the military hospitals that lay on 
the route. At Cherson he found more than enough to occupy his attention ; 
for a malignant type of fever was raging there at the time. Towards the 
end of the year his medical advice was asked in the case of a young woman 
who was suffering from the fever. He went to her relief at once, but in 
doing so he caught the infection himself, and became one of its victims. 
He died on 20th January 1790. “Give me no monument,” he had said, 
‘^but lay me quietly in the earth ; place a sun-dial over my grave, and 
let rne be forgotten.” But a life like his had made such a burial impos- 
sible, even in a foreign land., Many thousands of foreigners, drawn by 
the magic of his name, followed his remains to the grave, wdiere they now 
lie near the village of Dauphigny, on the road to St. Nicolas, and a simple 
monument marks the spot where they were buried. Pass it not by, 
traveller, for its simplicity. It conceals a noble dust. 

10. Thus lived and thus died a man, who by sheer force of character 
and by unswerving singleness of purpose, receiving no help from any 
government on earth, and relying solely on his own resources, made him- 
self as much honoured by the sovereigns of Europe as he was by the 
people of his own country, and by the unfortunate of all lands to whom 
he had given his life. 

The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 

And far the end may be ; 

But one by one the ancient fiends of wrong 
Go out and leave earth free. 
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Es&iAY "V LI. Dialog-us between ' the King and the 
Miller. 

This dialogue is to be turned into narrative form, in which 
only the third person is to be used. It may be freely con- 
densed, but no part of the drift is to be sacrificed. The 
paragraphs have been numbered. 'The theme or main purport 
of each j^aragraph is to be written at the top in the reproduction, 
as in the previous examples. ’ 

In turning the dialogue into the form of narrative, the writer 
willmave to make use of the matter enclosed in brackets and 
printed in italics, no less than of the dialogue itself. 

1. King {to himself, on finding that he had lost his way in jSheriaood 
Iwrest). No, no ; this cannot be a public road. I am lost, quite lost. Of 
what advantage now is it to be a king ? Night shows me no respect I 
cannot see better than any other man, nor walk so well as most do. 
What IS a king ? ^ Is he not wiser than any other man ? Not without his 
counsellors, I plainly find. Is he not more powerful ? I have often been 
told so ; but what now can my powder command ? Is he not gi-eater and 
moi-e magnificent ? When he is seated on his throne and surrounded by 
nobles and fiatterers, perhaps he may think so ; but when lost in a wood, 
what IS he, alas ! hut a common man ? Hi.s wisdom knows not which is 
north and which is south ; liis power a beggar’s dog could bark at ; his 
greatness the beggar would not bow to, and yet how often are kings like 
myself, puffed up with such groundless attributes ! Well, in losing the 
monarch I have found the man. (The report of a gun is heard.) Hark ^ 
some villain, sure, is near. WTat had I better do ? Will my majesty 
protect me ? No. Throw majesty aside then, and let manhood do it. 

2, ^ Miller (enters). Ho I here is the rogue that fired that gun. 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

Millef. Very little better, I should think. Who fired that gun, then ? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe, N ow, be careful what you say. 

King (aside). Lie ! lie ! How strange it seems to me to be spoken to in 
such style ! (To the Miller.) Upon my word I do not lie. 

Miller. Come, come, sir, confess ; you have shot one of the king’s deer, 
have you not ? 

King. 3S o, indeed ; I owe the king more respect than to do such a 
thing. I heard a gun go off, indeed, and w'as afraid some robbers or 
poachers might be near. I thought I might be shot myself. 

Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, who are you ? 
What is yoiu’ name ? 

King. Name? 

Miller. Y'es, name. You have a name, I suppose. Where have you 
come from ? What are you doing in the king’s forest at this time of 
night ? 

King. I have not been accustomed to be asked such questions, honest 
man. 
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Miller, Perhaps not, honest man. Bat they are questions that no honest 
man would be afraid to answer. So, if you can give no, better account of 
yourself, I shall make bold to take you along with me, and place you in 
custody. 

King. With you ! what authority have you to take me away into 
custody ? 

Miller. The king’s authority ; if I must give you an account, sir, I 
am John Cockle, the Miller of Mansfield, one of his majesty’s keepers in 
the forest of Sherwood ; ' and I will let no suspected fellow pass this way, 
unless he can give a better account of himself than you have yet done. 

3. Kmg {aside). 1 must submit to my own authority. {To the Miller.) 
Very well, -sir, I am glad to hear that the king has so good an oflicer ; and 
since I find you have his authority, I will give you a better account of 
myself, if you will do me the favour to hear it. 

Miller. It’s more than you deserve, I think ; but let us hear what you 
can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honour to belong to the king as well as you, and 
perhaps should be as unwilling to see any wrong done him. I came 
down with him to hunt in this forest ; and the chase leading us to-day a 
great way from home, I am benighted in this wmod, and have lost my 
way. ■ • ■ , , . ; 

Miller. This does not sound well. If you have been hunting, pray 
where is your horse ? 

King. I tired my horse so much that it lay down under me, and I was 
obliged to leave it. 

Miller. Now, am I to believe this plausible tale ? 

King. 1 am not used to telling lies, honest man. 

Miller. What I do you live at court, and not lie ? What are courtiers 
but men who live by. fine speeches, most of which are falsehoods ? 

King. Be that as it may, I am speaking truth now, I assure you. To 
convince you of it, if you will see me safe to Nottingham, or give me a 
night’s lodging in your own house, here is somethiug to pay you for your 
trouble [gimng Mm a pursel. If that is not sufiicient, I will satisfy you 
in the morning to your utmost desire. 

4. Miller. Ay, now I am convinced that you are a false man, a 
courtier : here is a little bribe offered me to-day, and a large one promised 
me to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, take your purse back and be 
hanged ; John Cockle is no courtier ; he can do what he ought without a 
bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must own, and I should 
be glad to be further acquainted with thee. 

Miller. Thee I and thou ! prithee, don’t thee and thou me. I believe 
I am as good a man as yourself, at least, 

Khig. Sir, I beg your pardon. 

MUler. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don’t like to be too 
familiar with anybody, before I know whether or not he deserves it. 

5. King. You are in the right. But what do you wish to do with 

me ? . 

Miller. If you are really a man of the court, I must not seize you as a 
poacher. Hear now my decision. You are at this moment twelve miles 
from Nottingham, and the way lies through a thick . forest. If you are 
re.solved upon going thither, to-night, I will put you on the road, and 
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direct yon as well as I can ; but if yon will accept of such poor entertain- 
ment as a miller can give, you will be virelcome to stay all night with me, 
and in the morning I shall go with you to Nottingham myselt; and find 
out who you are. 

King. And cannot you go with me to-night % 

Miller, I would not go with you to-night, though you were the Icing : 
for if I did I should be deserting the post wdiich the king has entrusted to 
me. It is my duty to remain here during the night and watch for 
poachers. 

King. Then I must go with you to your house. I am ready. Let us 
start. I have had enough of this forest. 

{Enter o. Gourtier in haste.) 

6 . Qourtier. Ah 1 your majesty is safe ? We have scoured the forest in 
search of you. 

Miller. How ! are you, sir, the king? {Kneels.) Your majesty will 
pardon tlie ill-usage that you have received. {The king draws his sword.) 
Your majesty -will not kill a servant for doing his duty too faithfully ? 

King. No, my good fellow. So far from having anything to pardon, I 
am deeply in your debt. I cannot think .but so good and honest a man 
■will make a worthy and honourable knight. {The Idng taps the shoulder 
of the hneeling miller with the fiat of his sioord — the ceremony used fo’r 
conferring the order of knighthood.) ^ Rise, Sir John Cockle, and receive 
this sword, which you saw me draw. I drew it on account of the honour 
that I was about to confer upon you. To support your dignity as a knight, 
and in some measure to requite you for the pleasure that you have given 
me, a thousand crowns a year shall be your revenue. 

Section 3. — Subjects for Essays with Notes Appended. 

345. How the Notes can be .Used, — The notes appended 
to the subjects given below are n<» intended to bind the student 
either as to the number or the order of the paragraphs into 
which the essay is to be divided. They are intended merely to 
suggest ideas and to save the student the labour of research, so 
that he may have more time to give to the composition. Eor 
this reason they have been made full enough to he self- 
explanatory. 

^ The same ceremony was performed by King Edward VII., on the 
formal opeuing of the South African Exhibition, 23rd Feb. 1907, in the 
Horticultiiral Hall, Westminster. The following is the account that 
appeared in the Laily Telegraphy p. 9, 25th Feb. 1907. This is knowji 
as the ceremony of “ accolade.” — “And now came a ceremony which liad 
the charm of being unrehearsed, and which for other reasons is notable. 
The gathering awaited the next item in the order of ceremony when, of a 
sudden, his Majesty and Lord Elgin were seen whispering together, and 
King Edward turned to an officer in attendance. The officer unsheathed 
his sword, and at the same .moment Lord Elgin motioned to Captain Bam. 
And before the crowd realised exactly what had happened, Captain Bam 
had knelt down before his Sovereign, the King had touched him lightly on 
the shoulder with the sword he had borrowed, and Captain Bam was a 
knight.” 
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1. The Hand. 

The hand is the most wonderful of all the organs of sense. The other 
organs — the eye, the ear, the tongue, and the nostrils — are merely 
passive ; they can only see, hear, taste, and smell what comes or is placed 
in their way, and they do this whether they like it or not. But the hand 
is active ; it selects what it shall tonch, and it tonches what it pleases. 

The hand not only serves its own wants, but when other organs fail it 
takes their place. When the eye is blind, a man feels his way by means 
of his hand. When the tongue is dumb and the ears deaf, the fingers of 
the hand can be taught to speak. Those wdio can neither see nor speak 
nor hear, can be taught to read raised type by the finger-tips. The tongue 
and the palate depend almost entirely on what the hand gives them to 
taste. 

The other organs, even when they are perfect, owe much to the liand. 
It is the hand that constructs the telescope and the microscope for the 
eye ; makes musical instruments for the ear ; plucks the flower or distils 
its fragrance for the nose ; ploughs the field, sow.s seed, and gathers food 
for the tongue and palate. Thus the organ of touch is the helpmate of 
all. 

The hand serves the mind no less than it serves the body. It gives 
expression to the genius and the wit, the courage and the affection, the 
will and the power of man. Put a sword into it, it fights for him ; put a 
plough into it, it tills for him ; put a harp into it, it plays for him ; put 
a pen into it, it writes for him ; put a brush into it, it paints for him ; put 
a chisel into it, it carves and engraves for him ; put a saw into it, it cuts 
for him ; put a hammer into it, it shapes iron for him. A steam-engine 
is but a larger hand, made to extend its powers. An electric telegraph is 
but a longer pen for the hand to write with. Our huge cannon and other 
weapons of war are but the human hand made bigger, stronger, and 
fiercer. A ship, a railway, a lighthouse, a palace, a whole city, a whole 
contiiient of cities, — all are but works of that giant hand that is wielded 
by the human race. 

It is the possession of the hand that has raised mankind above all the 
other animals inhabiting this earth. Other animals possess bodily facul- 
ties superior to ours, especially in hearing, seeing, and smelling ; but none 
of them possesses a hand. The use of the hand stimulates the brain, and 
has done much to make the human intellect what it is. Other animals 
possess intelligence, as we do ; but having reached a certain point they 
can go no further. Their intelligence is stunted, because withoxit the 
possession of hands they can make nothing on which intelligence could be 
exercised. 

2. The History of the Penny Post. 

The postage stamp was first used in London on 10th January 1840 ; 
adopted by Prance in 1849, by Germany in 1850 ; now used everywhere. 
Long before 1840 there had been a postal service. What, then, gave rise 
to the postage stamp ? 

A traveller arrived at the door of an inn at the moment when a post- 
man had stopped to deliver -a letter. A young girl, recognising the hand- 
writing of her brother, received the letter, but returned it with a sigh 
immediately afterwards on being told that she. must pay a shilling. The 
traveller paid the shilling and handed the letter to the girl. When the 
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postman was gone, tlie girl confessed to the traveller that there was 
nothing inside the envelope, and that she knew all that she cared to know 
from certain marks on the outside that had been agreed upon between 
herself and her brother. 

This event gave the traveller food for reflection. Why should a letter 
cost so much as a shilling? Lower the' price, have every letter jjrepaid 
and stamped, and make the difference of charge depend on -weight, not on 
distance. The postman could then make no charge on delivery ; the 
number of letters would be increased enormously ; the public would reap 
much benefit ; and the revenue derived from the postal service would not 
he diminished. 

The name of the traveller was Eowland Hill. The scheme that he had 
formed in his brain was described by him in a pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished in 1837. It was opposed at first, as innovations, however valuable, 
always are ; but it passed into law in 1840. It is amusing to hear how 
he described the postage stamp : — “A bit of paper just large enough to 
bear tbe stamp, and covered at the hack with a glutinous wash, which by 
applying a little moisture might be attached to the back of the letter.’' 
From the year 1840 letters under a certain weight could be circulated 
over any part of the British Isles for one penny, and the revenue did not 
suffer. In 1846 Bowland Hill became Secretary to the Postmaster- 
General, and Chief Secretary in 1854. In this capacity he improved 
more and more the plans that he was the first to think of. In 1860 he 
received the honour of knighthood. 

3. Tea — How it is Grown and how Manufactured. 

Out of the many millions of persons who drink tea every day of their 
lives, how few there are who know how the tea-plant is grown and how 
tea is manufactured for the market ! 

The plant requires a hot sun with intervals of copious rain. These are 
needed 'to make tbe leaf grow lujoiriantly ; for the whole value of the 
plant lies in its leaf. But the plant suffers if it becomes -water-logged ; 
hence a plantation must be laid out, not on level, but on sloping ground. 

The tea-plant is not allowed to grow to a height of more than six feet ; 
otherwise the leaf could not easily be reached. The plant mil grow to 
the height of a tall tree, if it is allowed ; and it is said that in some 
parts of China monkeys are trained to climb up the trees and pick the 
leaves. 

The leaf is from one to two inches in length. The edge is serrated. It 
is from the leaf that we get the drink called tea ; and it is from the young 
and tender leaf that we get the best tea. The old leaf is dry and has a 
harsh flavour ; and it cannot be rolled up, as the young leaf can. 

In laying out a plantation the seeds of the tea plant are sown in rows, 
from four to six feet apart ; and much care has to he spent in rearing the 
seedlings. In six or seven years the plant reaches a height of three or four 
•feet, and then the plucking of leaf can be commenced. This must be done 
sparingly at first, as the plant has still to grow. 

When the plant is grown up and in full bearing, there may be three or 
four pluekings of leaves in the same year j .this all depends on sun and 
rain following each other at the needed intervals. A fresh outburs-fc of leaf 
is called a flush. When the last of the summer rains is over, leaf-plucking 
must be stopped till the first flush in the folio-wing spring. 
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The preparation, of the leaf for the market consists of the following 
processes : — (1) the withering of the leaves by exposure to the snii or dry 
air, which gives them a darker tint ; (2) the lirst or partial roasting ; (3) 
the rolling and the curling, now chiefly done by machinery, but formerly 
by the hand ; (4) the final roasting, which naakes them dry, brittle, and 
fit for use. 

Green tea is produced by rolling and roasting the leaf as soon as it has 
been plucked and while it is still green. Black tea is produced by the 
more gradual process already described. 

The lands where the best tea is grown are the hill tracts of southern 
China, of northern India, especially Assam and Sikkim, of southern India, 
especially the Nilghiris, of Aracan and Burma, and of Ceylon. In all of 
these there is plenty of sloping land, a fertile soil, a hot sun, and a 
periodic rainfall called the monsoon. Good tea is also grown in parts of 
■Japan. ■ 

4. The Story of the Kailroad. 

We find the first hint of the railroad in the ‘‘tramway,” i.e. the way or 
road for trams — the trucks or wagons used one or two hundred years ago 
for conveying coal from the pits' mouth. 

Log-roads were made to the pits’ mouth by means of timbers (which 
we now call sleepers), half buried in the earth. Across these at right 
angles wooden rails were fastened at the ends of each side for the purpose 
of keeping the wheels of the car on the trade. A little later the cars were 
drawni along on the rails themselves ; then to prevent the wooden rails 
from wearing out, they were coated with iron ; finally the rails were made 
wholly of iron. This ans^vered very much to wdiat we now call a railroad. 
Horses, however, were still used for traction. 

No further improvement could be made, till Watt had invented the 
steam-engine. Then the idea of a locomotive, i,e. an engine that could 
move from^ place to place by means of steam, began to be thought of. 
The first trial of steam for purposes of locomotion was made on a tramw'ay 
(which we must now caU a railroad) in the west of England. The first 
locomotive was a lumbering thing. It moved slowly, consumed a great 
deal of coal, and was used for the conveyance of coal only. No one 
thought of its being used for the conveyance of passengei's. 

The man who brought the locomotive to perfection was George 
Stephenson, born in 1781 at a coal village near Newcastle. He began life 
as a cowherd ; but was afterguards employed about the engine at one of 
the mines. At the age of eigliteen he had workmen placed under him, 
but he had never been taught to read or wTite. As soon as he had learned 
how to read at a night school, he studied all the books on engineering and 
mechanics that he could lay his hands on. 

In 1815 Stephenson devised and built his first locomotive. In 1822 he 
induced the projectors of the Stockton and Darlington railroad to try his 
engine instead of using horses. This succeeded so well that the locomotive 
was used for conveying passengers as well as coals and other heavy traffic. 
The railway was now fairly started on its career. 

The next railway on which the locomotive was used was that running 
between Liverpool and Manchester. The Company offered a prize of £500 
for the best locomotive that could be built by a certain datei When the 
different locomotives were tested, Stephenson's was selected. 
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^ lie was frequently consulted in regard to tlie constniction of foreign 
railways, and in 1845 he visited Belgium and Spain for this purpose. In 
his old age he took up his residence in a country house, and devoted him- 
self to rural pursuits. 

5. Materials for Clothing. 

Our remotest ancestors clothed themselves in the skins of beasts, as 
savages do still. The first step in advance was taken, wdien men changed 
the dress of leather and hair, i,e. of skin and far, for one of hair only. 
This was the origin of felt. Felt is hair or wool damped and matted 
together into sheets or layers, which are then dried. 

The next step taken v/as the spinning of wool into yarn and the 
weaving of yarn into cloth. Tlie hairs or wool are first disentangled by 
being passed through a comb. One set of hairs is laid in one direction 
and another in the opposite direction, so that when the hairs are twisted 
together in pairs, they become firmly locked together in one thread by 
means of the scales with which they are covered. The threads thus made 
are doubled and twisted into fibres fit for weaving. 

The animals that produce hairs or fleece fit for sxniming into yams are 
of various kinds. The sheep heads the list. The alpaca and llama of 
Peru yield a long and glossy wool. The goats of Angora in Turkey and 
of Cashmere in northern India are famous for the scl’tuess of their wool, 
and this wool is well suited for the manufacture of shawls. Silk is 
obtained from a caterpillar, which w^as first known in China. 

Besides quadrupeds and caterpillars there are two vegetables that yield 
material for clothing. These are (a) the flax-plant, (5) the cotton-plant. 

The fiax-plant has a tall elegant stem of a green tint, and bears a 
bright blue flower about as large as a buttercup and rather like it in shape. 
This flower gives place to pods, from w'hich linseed oil is extracted. The 
fibres, of which linen is made, are taken out from the stem. The stem is 
cut down, dried, beaten with a wooden instrument, drawn through a 
combing instrument, bleached, and finally handed over to the spinner. 
The manufacture of linen was known to the ancient Egyjptians, as we learn 
from the Old Testament. 

The cotton-plant bears a pale yellow flower, grows to a height of about 
t\vo feet, and is perhaps the most beautiful of all field crops. The flower 
gives place to a triangular pod, which gradually dries and finally bursts, 
showing the soft white locks of cotton fibre peeping out from the brown 
shell. The husks are easily stripped off ; hut inside the fibre there are 
seeds (from wdiich future crops are raised), and these, until machinery was 
invented, had all to be separated from the fibre by hand. 

The cotton-plant has long been gi’own in India, in Central Asia, in 
Egypt, and in the southern states of America. Its cultivation is now 
being extended to many new lands, especially to the tropical regions 
situated within the British empire, — Jamaica, northern Queensland, and 
the Sudan, It needs a hotter sun than the fiax-plant, and what it yields 
for the manufacture of cloth is more generally useful. 

6. The Gentleman or Man of Feeling, 

The word “gentleman’' has become so vague, that for the sake of 
clearing the ground we had best go back to its original meaning. 

The first part of the word (“gentle*’) is fi:om Lat, ^enSf a clan of the 
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patrician order. To be a gentUis^ i,e, a member of such a clan, distin- 
guished. a patrician from a plebeian or man of low rank. From gentilis 
we get “gentle,” “genteel,” “gentle-man,” 

According to the Herald’s College in London, “ gentleman ” still means 
one who possesses an hereditary coat-armour. This is still the legal or 
official meaning of the word. But in social life we have long given up 
this meaning. We now give the name to those who deserve to have it on 
grounds of character, conduct, and bearing. Even Chaucer, who wrote 
500 years ago, speaks of “ gentleman ” in the modern sense. Our word 
“gentle-raan ” is a translation of the French “gentil-homme.” The 
French, however, preserved the etymological meaning of the word very 
much longer than we did. 

We haye not space enough to enter upon all the qualities which go to 
make up tiie character of a gentleman, as the word is now understood. 
But there is one quality which is perhaps the most fundamental of all, viz. 
consideration for the feelings of others. If a man or Avoman is sore upon 
a certain subject, the subject should be avoided. A man should repress 
the display of his OAvn feelings, if the occasion requires it. A gentleman 
will not ask inquisitive questions. He will not make rude or thoughtless 
remarks, which sometimes wound more deeply than injuries, and are less 
easily forgiven. He will not, without provocation, laugh at another’s 
ignorance. Dekker, the dramatist, calls our Lord “ the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed.” A gentleman or man of feeling might be 
defined as “ one who has too much self-respect to show disrespect to 
others.” 

Another unfailing test, closely allied to the preceding, is, Flow does a 
man behave towards his inferiors ? How does the officer treat his men, 
the employer his servants or his workmen, the master his pupils ? He 
who bullies those who are not able to resist may be a snob, but he cannot 
be a gentleman. Such a person may be a coward, but not a true man. 
Strength, with the consciousness of strength, in a right-hearted man, 
imparts a nobleness to his character which cannot be mistaken. 

A gentleman will not boast of his Avealth (if he has any), or of his 
abilities (if he has any), or of his superior position in life. He avxU not 
confer ffivours Avith a patronising air. Sir Walter Scott once said of Lord 
Lothian, “He is a man from whom one may receive a favour without 
being made to repent of it, and that’s saying a good deal in these days.” 

Lastly, a man is not a gentleman because he has a good income, dresses 
Avell, lives in good style, and keeps up a good appearance in his house and 
surroundings. A poor man may have more of the gentleman in him than 
a rich man. “The appellation of gentleman,” says Steele, Tatler^ No. 207, 
“ is never to be affixed to a man’s circumstances, but to his behaviour in 
them.” 

7. How Vaccination was discovered and received. 

Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was born at Berkeley in Glou- 
cestershire in May 1749, and died in 1823. He was thus contemporary 
Avith Howard, Avho reformed prisons, hospitals, and lazarettoes all over 
Europe — Avith Clarkson and Wilberforce, who procured the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and Avith the Wesleys, who prodizced the revival of religion 
Avhich bears their name. Our country has reason to be proud of having 
produced such men. 
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He was trained in London for the medical profession. One day he 
heard by accident a girl say in a chemist’s shop, “ I can’t take the 
small-pox; for I have bad the cow-pox.” These words sank deep. He 
disenssed the connection between the two maladies among some ot his 
medical friends, and was laughed at. Innovators, projectors of new ideas, 
are almost always derided at first. 

Having taken his medical degree he returned to his native county, 
where he obtained a private practice, but gave up all the leisure he could 
muster to studying the great problem which he was determined to solve. 
It took him more than two years. Having made himself quite certain 
that he had solved the problem, and that his method was sound (for he 
had vaccinated his own son and others with complete success), he pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject in A.D. 1798, by which time he was forty- 
nine years old. 

His discovery was received at first with indifference, and then with 
active hostility. Not one medical man in London would give it a trial. 
Vaccination was denounced from the pulpit as “diabolical” ; they said 
that it wmuld make children “ ox-faced,” and that abscesses broke out to 
indicate “ sprouting horns.” 

Meanwhile persons vent on dying of small-pox, and at last two ladies 
of rank — Lady Diicie and the Countess of Berkeley — set an example by 
each of them having their children vaccinated. Others followed. The 
doctors came round, and there were some who tried to rob Jenner of the 
credit of the discovery. A man named Dr. Pearson called the discovery 
his owm and published a pamphlet. 

The discovery made extraordinary progress in the United States and in 
Europe. The Court of Spain in 1803 sent out an expedition wliieh 
diffused the new remedy through all the Spanish possessions hi the Old 
and New worlds, and returned after three years, having by this time 
circumnavigated the globe. Clergymen in Geneva and Holland urged 
vaccination upon their parishioners. In Sicily, South America, and 
Naples religious processions were formed by the priests for solemnising its 
reception : Jenner’s birthday was long kept as a feast in Germany. The 
Czarina of Russia had the first child that was vaccinated baptised as 
“ Vaccinoff.” In these days w-e hardly realise what a blessing vaccination^ 
when it was first discovered, was to mankind. Letters poured in upon 
Jenner, and he called himself “the vaccine clerk of the whole world.” 

In his own country Jenner’s merits were less cordially recognised. 
But eventually (1806) the House of Commons took up the cause and 
made a suitable grant for the extension of vaccination. In 1808 the 
National Vaccine Establishment was founded. 

Jenner ended his days in the quiet seclusion of country life. He 
outlived many of tlie fools in his own profession who had derided him. 

8, The value of second-rate literature. 

It might be supposed that second-rate books act as a bar to the 
appearance of books of genius, and are therefore mischievous ; that from 
the reading of such books the public taste is corrupted ; and that hence 
first-rate authorship will gradually disappear from want of encourage- 
ment. 

This is absurd. A man of genius cares nothing abont the public 
taste. He will not assimilate his. work to that of the majority of con- 
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temporary writers. If lie feels tliat he lias something to say to the world, 
he will say it. Our great Puritan epic, Paradise Lost, was written in the 
dissolute reign of Charles II., when scarcely any one cared to read it. 
Bunyan did not consult the public taste (which was grossly corrupt) at 
the time, when he wrote his Pilgrwi's Progress. 

Second-rate literature must not be snubbed because it is second-rate. 
It may be very instructive — as much above the average intelligence as it 
is below literature of the first rank. Is all music, which is not of the 
very best quality, to be despised ? Does not good music of the second or 
third quality give pleasure ? 

An author, who begins his 'literary career in the second or third rank, 
may rise to the first rank with the maturity of his powers. Tennyson, 
when Ids first poems appeared, was nothing to what he became eventually. 
It took time and experience to ripen his faculties. The same may be 
said of Byi'on, whose juvenile poems, The Hours of Idleness, were 
reviewed with derision, when they first appeared. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, the derision was turned against the reviewer liimself. 

There is a very large class of subjects, on which the public require to 
be informed, but on which first-rate literature is neither necessary nor 
even possible. The recent war in South Africa produced a flood of litera- 
ture, — all necessary and useful in its way, but none of it first-rate. The 
daily newspaper is second-rate literature ; but we cannot do witlioiit it : 
we read it every day. 

The best novels written since 1860 are not, as some think, equal in 
merit to those published before. We have now no Scott, Dickens, or 
Thackeray. But we have had and still have a large number of very able 
and interesting writers. Are we to be perpetually going over the old 
ground, because the most recent writers happen not to be first-rate ? If 
new ideas are started, are they to be stifled because there are no first-rate 
writers to give expression to them ? 

Since reading is practically universal among the rising generation, the 
greatest possible quantity and variety of sound literary work, even though 
it may not be first-rate, should be given to them to read. Many from 
reading what is second-rate may come to appreciate what is first-rate. 
Moreover, between first and second-rate literature no clear line of difier- 
ence can be drawn : genius is not always detected in the age in which it 
first appears. 

Section 4. — Subjects for Essays without Notes. 

346. Sources of Selection of Subjects, — This section con- 
sists of subjects on which essays are to be written without the 
help of notes. They have beeU selected from subjects set in 
the various public examinations held in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, of which a list is given below : — 

{a) Teachers’ Certificate (England and Wales), 1891-1901. 

{h) Teachers’ Certificate (Scotland),' 1892-1901, 

(c) Queen’s Scholarship (England and Wales), 1891-1900. 

(d) Leaving Certificate (Scotland), 1892-1901. 

(e) Central Welsh Board, 1897-1901. 



urtesy, 12, Cycling as a recreation, 

al by combat. 13. Local government, 

general election. 14. Easter holidays. 

Dcrastination. 15. The power of kindness, 

bit is second nature. 16. The pleasures of hope, 

e study of nature. 17. Life insurance, 

ihnical education. 18. Market-day in a county town. 

Lowledge is power. 19. Physical training in schools, 

e choice of a profession. 20. From the Cape to Cairo, 

railway bookstall. 21. The conquest of the Soudan, 

tional recreation. 22. Moral courage. 

Masques : their origin and development. 

A religious pilgrimage in England in the fourteenth century. 

Great men : their characteristics and their uses. 

‘ ' Cut your coat according to your cloth.” 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. — Dryden. 
The position of the Magazine in modern literature. 

“The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

The snecial characteristics of your favourite author, and the 


(/) Oxford Local Examinations (Senior), 1892-1901. 

{(]) Cambridge Local Examinations. (Senior), 1896-1901. 
(/i) College of Preceptors, 1900-1901. 


(a) Teacher 

1. Thrift. 

2. Patriotism, 

Tragedy. 

4. Reverence for antiquity. 

5. .International exhibitions. 

6. The use of laws. 

7. Training for citizenship. 
S. Maimers maketh man. 

9. Time is money. 


3. 


Certificate {England and TFaZes), 1891-1901. 

10. The child is father of the man, 

11. The victories of peace 

12. Party-government. 

13. The influence of the press. 

14. Compulsory military service. 

1 5. Use and abuse of newspapers. 

16. Educational value of atlileties. 

17. Use and abuse of novel -reading 
IS. Constitutional monarchy. 

19. A man’s character as shown in his behaviour to other men. 

20. “Pievenge triumphs over death ; Love slights it ; Honour aspireth 
to it ; Grief flieth to it ; Fear preoccupieth it. ” 

21. The increasing use of English as a spoken language in various 
parts of the world. 

22. National character as affected by climate and other geographical 
conditions. 

23. Minds that have nothing to impart find little to perceive. 

24. “What should they know of England who only England know ? ” 

25. The advantages and disadvantages of cheap literature. 

26 The best prophet of the future is the past. 

(5) Teachers^ Certificate {Scotland), 1892-1901. 
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35. Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

36. ‘ ‘ Eaw haste half-sister to delay. ” 

37. Gse and abuse of athletics. 

38. Industrial and material progress in the nineteenth century. 

39. ‘^ Prosperity doth discover vice ; but adversity doth but discover 
virtue.” 

40. The value of colonial possessions. 

41. All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 

42. England’s position and outlook at the beginning of the tw^entieth 
century. 

(c) Queen’s Scholarship {England and Wales), 1891-1900. 

1. Fruit trees. 6. Strikes. 

2. School friendships. 7. Dress as an index of character. 

3. Parliament. 8. The pleasures of gardening. 

4. Your favourite pursuit. 9. A winter landscape. 

0. The Japanese. 10. The evils of war. 

11. Give in substance the contents of any interesting book that you 
have recently read. 

12. Holidays and the way to use them. 

13. On the value of the study of history. 

14. Words are like leaves ; aud when they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

15. Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

16. How may the spirit of patriotism be promoted in elementary 
schools ? 

17. How far is it true that “history is the biography of great men” ? 

IS. A short life of some great naval or military hero. 

1^- ^ The darkest day, 

Wait till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

20. The life of the teacher : its difficulties and ideals. 

21. “Great offices will have (f.e. need) gi'eat men.” 


(d) Leaving Certificate (Scotland), 1892-1901. 

The place in which you live. 1 6. Spring wildfiowers. 

The uses of novel-reading. 7, Your favourite holiday oecupa- 

iEsop’s Fables. tiori. 

Courage, its nature and kinds, 8. Domestic animals. 

“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 9. Birds, 

10. Your favourite periodical. 

11. Our rights and duties in regard to animals. 

12. The quvalities required for successful public speaking. 

13. The mental and moral uses of athletic sports. 

14. What trade or profession would you like to enter, and why ? 

15. The character and career. of Eichard I., or of Oliver Cromwell or 

the young Pretender, ’ 

16. A letter to a friend, containing an invitation to spend a holiday 

you. X j 

17. A letter to a friend, giving a short account of a journey, real or 
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{g) Cambridge Local Examinations (Senior)^ 1896-1901 

1. Clouds. 12. A storm at sea. 

2. SoutF Africa. 13. Westminster Abbey. 

3. The fairy tales of science. 14. A flower-garden. 

4. We live in deeds, not years, 15. The English Lakes. 

5. The sun. 16. Moorland scenery. 

6. Greater Britain. 17. Vesuvius. 

7. A ruined abbey. 18. Wit and humour. 

8. Nelson. 19, April. 

9. Arctic exploration. 20. Simple pleasures. 

10. Alfred the Great. 21. Fashion. 

11. The river Nile. 22, Aerial navigation 

23. One of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 

24. Duty, “ stern daughter of the voice of God. ” 

25. The old order changeth, giving place to new. 

26. He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free 

And all are slaves beside.” 

27. “ He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast.” 

28. “ Take up the white man’s burden.” 

29. “ The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 
Amid their tall ancestral trees, 

Through all this pleasant land.” 

30. Our colonies and the mother country. 

(k) College of Preceptors (First Class), IdOO-lBOl. 

1. Your favourite picture. 4. The Battle of Agincourt, 

2. The Australian confederation, 5. The game of hockey. 

3. The House of Commons. 6. A cycling tour. 

7. Any favourite flower and its cultivation. 

8. The best subject for a photograph. 

9. Moral courage — is it greater in men or in women ? 

10. The influence of climate on character. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. — IDIOM AND CONSTKUCTION. 

347. Idiom Described.— The teim “idiom” is applied to 
any special use of a word or words, that does not directly 
proceed from the general structure of a language, and therefore 
requires some specific description of its usage or some explana- 
tion of its origin. 

As the contents of this chapter are very variousj it has 
been considered better to deal with the several points in their 
%habetical order, instead of attempting to classify them 
subject- wise under different headings.- 

■ ^ Hoie.—JP or exercises in this chapter the student is referred to those 
given at the end of the chapter following. 

348. Absolute Constructions.— -There are altogether five 

different kinds of absolute construction in English : 

(1) A Nominative of noun or pronoun followed by a parti- 
ciple denoting past or present time ; see § 176 (5), (a ) : — 

Off we started, he hming gi'cen the signal {Fast), 
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(5) Iniiiiitive absolute ; see § 127, 11. {d) : 

I am, tospeah plainly, very miicli hurt 
sometimes find an Absolute construction placed inside 
another Absolute construction, as in the following example, where 
the inner one is printed in italics. This is not to , 

The House of Commons reassembled after the Easter i<^esb, tlie 
Sneaker, the new rules coming ioito operation for the first twie, 
taking the chair at a quarter to three. — Daily Telegraphy p. 8, 
25th April 1906. 

349. Adjective used as lToun.-”TMs is a very common 
idiom in our language. The change from Adjective to Noun 
is complete when the word can be used in the Plural nuinber 
or in the Possessive case ; for adjectives proper have no 
infiexions to denote either number or case. 

Nobles = noble men or noblemen. 

A noblds house = a nobleman’s house, 

I have told you many„sccr(Sfe=seeret things. 

The different purposes for which Adjectives can be used as 
Nouns are shown under the following headings : — 

(a) To denote some Jangiiage ; no article is used ; — 

He speaks French^ hut not German, « ^ , 

The grammar of English is simpler than that oi Greek. 

(h) To denote anything possessing number, quantity, or 
quality. Some are used as Nouns in the Singular only, some 
in the Plural only, and some in both. 

(1) Singular only : — 

Our all. Our best. Our worst. Much (as, Much has been done). 
More (as, More has been done). Little (as. Little has been 
done). Less (as, Less has been done). The future. 

(2) Plural only : — 

Morajls. Movables. Eatables. Drinkables. Valuables. Greens 
(= green vegetables). Sweets and bitters ( = the, sweet and 

hitter contingencies of life). Our betters (=;men better than 
ourselves). The ancients. The moderns. The Commons. 
The actuals. Futures (this word is used only in* commercial 
transactions, to denote the future or anticipated values of 
merchandise or stocks). 

These presents” (that is, present letters^ literce prmsenteSy 
the present document) is a legal * term borrowed from Prenck 
“News” was formed on the analogy of Fr. nouvelles. “Means 
is plural of the adjective used as a noun.^ 

^ “Mean” in the sense of “intermediate” is from Anglo-French 
mekn. Late Lat. medianus, “ Mean ” in the sense of “ common ” is from 
Anglo-Saxon ge^rndne. The plural means is from the former. 
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(3) Singular and Plural : — 

A secret ; secrets. A liquid ; liquids. A solid ; sol 
totals. A capital; capitals. An elder; eldei 
seniors. A. j mi ior ; juniors. A native; native; 
mortals. An inferior ; inferiors. A superior ; 
criminal ; criminals. An opposite ; , opposites, 
contraries. This particular; these particulars, 
our equals. If equals be added to equals, the wholes 

(c) Participles (which, in fact, are 

§18) are sometimes used as Nouns in the Plural umber 
the same way as ordinary adjectives are;— 

He sent all his belo7igmgs {things belonging to him). 

Let bygones be b7jgones (=iet past offences be forgotten). 

* r/nsecns. —piis word is used by examiners to denote “passi 
irom authors which have not been prescribed in the course 
presumably have not been seen by the examinee. 

In Old English we meet with nouns whose origin was 
traceable to Present participles : — 

Ped-nd { = fiend) : akin to Pres. part, of /edn (to hate). 

Pre(f-9id ( = friend) : akin to Pres. part, of freon (to love). 

^ (d) There are certain phrases in which adjectives go in 

pairs, some noun being understood after them ; 

Pwn bad to worse -from a bad state to a worse one, 

21he long- and short =%he sum and substance of the matter. 

In hlacJc and white- \^itten with black ink on white paper. 
Ihrough thieJc and thwi = through difficult obstacles or easy ones. 
Ironi first to last —from the beginning to the end, 

^ if sfm* in a state of disorder. 


iids. A total ; 
rs.^ A senior 
■s. A mortal ; 
superiors. A 
The contrary ; 
My equal ; 

' are equal. 

Verbal adjectives, see 
^-r, in 
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earlier English this construction was common in a 
Sing-itlar sense also, and the article was sometimes omitted : 

For he nought helpeth needful in his neede. CHAiic'iijR. 

(6) As an Abstract noun (Singular) : — 

The qood=tha>t quality which is good, =: goodness in general. 

The heautiful-that quality which is beautiful, =:beaut.y m general. 
iVbife.— Sometimes we find the Superlative used instead of the 
Positive. This is done for the sake of heightening the efiect. 

He fell in the thickest ( = the thickest part) of the battle. 

He has got over the worst ( = the worst phase) of his litness. 

In poetry, adjectives are sometimes used as nouns, without 
having an article placed before them : — 

ihi-r is foul, and /6'26Hs fair. — Shakespeare. 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along.— W ordsworth. 

And fold me in the riches of thy G reen. 

Say what you can, mj false o’erweiglis your Shakespeare. 

My earthly by his heavenly overpowered.— M ilton. 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe.— Tom. 

(c) As a name for some particular part of a thing : — 

The white ( = the white part) of the eye. 

The vitals (=:the most vital parts) of the body. 

The thick ( = the thickest part) of the forest. 

The wilds (=the wild parts) of a country. 

The middle (=the middle part) of a river. 

The small ( = the smallest part) of the back. 

351. Adjective used as Adverb.— Since adjectives and 
adverbs are botb qualifying words, an adjective qualifying tbe 
subject to a verb can be substituted for an adverb qualifying 
tbe verb itself, as has been explained in § 181. How far is 
this admissible in prose? and bow far in poetry ? 

In prose and poetry alike : — 

(a) When the adjective describes the state of the agent : — 

He went sad (that is, he was sad when he went away). 

(h) When the adjective describes tbe effect of the action : — 
The moon shines bright (the moon shines, and the effect of its 
shining is brightness). 

Mote. — This use of the adjective is in prose limited to monosyllabks. 
Thus in prose we should not say, “The moon shines 'brilliant, but 
The moon shines hnlUantlyT 

In poetry only : — 

(c) When the adjective is intended to describe neither tbe 
state of the agent, nor the effect of the action, hut the rnarnwr 
of doing the action : — 
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Then they praised him soft and law. — Tennyson. 

^ (Their manner of praising him was soft and low). 

The green trees whispered low and mild. — Longfellow. 

^ (The kind of whisper was low and mild). 
ni Iiave this crown of mine cut from my shoulders, 

Before I'll see the crown so foul misplaced. — SiiAivEsrEAiiE. 

352, Adverbs analifying Nouns.— In §151 the principle 
is laid down that adverbs do not qualify nouns or pronoims, 
and explanations are given showing how the apparent exceptions 
can be met and accounted for. 

As a general rule the above principle must be maintained. 
It might be urged, however, that there are a few examples in 
which the adverb has acquired the force of an adjective and 
for purposes of grammar may be regarded as one. This 
remark apjdies especially to the examples (c) in §151; such 
as the “ the then king,” where the adverb is enclosed betw'een 
the Definite article and the noun. 

There is also a kind of construction in which an adverb is 
made to qualify a noun, when it is placed after it : — 

The world above— the upper world. 

My correspondence abroad =mj foreign correspondence. 

Here the adverb is used exactly in the same way as if it 
were an adverbial phrase consisting of a preposition with its 
object: — 

Maid of Athens = Athenian maid. 

A man of letters— a literary man. 

In complex sentences an Adverb-clause is sometimes used 
to qualify a noun, as in the following example : — 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought sin into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat. 

Paradise Lost ^ i. 1-5. 

Here the adverb-clauses introduced by qualify the noun loss. 

353. Articles how used.— The chief uses of Articles are 
shown below. 

{a) To 'jpartimlarise the noun we use the Definite article : — 
Let us go and bathe in the river (that is, the river near our house, 
or tlie river where we usually bathe). 

This settles the matter (that is, the matter in which we are engaged). 

(5) To generalise the noun we use the Indefinite article for 
the Singular, and no article for the Plural : — 
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A tiger is a fierce animal (ttiat is, any tiger ; or tigers generally). 

Cats^ are not so faitliful as dogs. 

(c) An article is not used with a Proper, Material, or 
Abstract noun, except to make it a Common noun : — 

He is the A^estor {== the oldest man) of the service. -—iVoj^er. 

Sngar-cane is one of the grasses (—kinds of grass). — Mater icd. 

He is a ji(,stice of the peace. — Abstract. 

1. — ‘'The” may, however, he placed before an Abstract nonn, 
wlieii this noun is followed by a qualifying phrase 

The injustice of the world. The shortness of life. The love of money. 

Kote 2. — The Definite article is placed before (1) names of rivej’s, as 
the Thames ; (2) mountain-ranges, as the Alps ; (3) groups of islands, 
as the Hebrides. Before an isolated mountain and before other 
geographical names the article is not used. 

(d) “ The is sometimes used to indicate a class or hind : — 

is a noble beast = 

A lion is a noble beast = 

Lions are noble beasts. 

{e) When “ the is placed before a Common noun denoting 
a person, it can give it the meaning of an Abstract noun : — 

He felt the patriot (the patriotic spirit) rise within his breast. 

He acted the lord (the lordly character) wherever he went. 

354, Articles not a Distinct Part of Speech. — It is 
opposed to history as well as to reason to consider the articles 
a distinct pai’t of speech. 

It is opposed to history, because out of a base tha^ signifying 
“that,” was formed the Anglo-Saxon the, which has come down 
to our own time. The other article ati (of which a is merely 
an abridgment) is formed from A.S. d?i, signifying “one.” 
Our article a is still used sometimes in the sense of “ one ” : — 

A stitch ( — one stitch) in time saves nine. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

It’ is opposed to reason, because wdienever they are used they 
discharge, as their origin would imply, the function of 
Adjectives in limiting or defining the application of a noun. 
In fact a is Numeral adjective, and the a Demonstrative 
one. The universality of their use gives them an exceptional 
character, which distinguishes them from ordinary Adjectives ; 
but this does not make them distinct parts of speech. 

355. Comparison of Adjectiires. — Most adjectives of 
Quality, two adjectives of Quantity, viz. much and little, and two 
adjectives of Number, viz. mcmy and few, can be used in dif- 
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ferent degrees of comparison. Adjectives which cannot he so 
used may he classified thus : — 

(1) Quantitative, all except much, little. 

(2) Numeral, all except /ew. 

(3) Proper, as English, African, etc. 

(4) Demonstrative, as this, that, other, etc. 

(5) Distributive, as either, every, etc. 

(6) Descriptive, when they denote qualities which from the nature 

of their meaning cannot be more or less. 

{a) Shape, round, square, oblong, triangular, four footed. 

(/>) IMateriai, as golden, milky, vegetable, etc. 

[c) Time, as vjeekly, mmithly, annual, etc. 
p;?) Place, as Kentish, American, insiolar, etc. 

{e) Natural objects, as solar, lunar, sidereal, etc. 

(/) Qualities in the highest degree, as eternal, perqMtual, per- 
fect, etc. 

{g) Qualities in a moderate degree, as pal-ish, redd-ish. 

Such a phrase as “more perfect” is a short, but inaccurate, way of 
saying “more nearly approaching perfection.” 

356. Comparatives how used. — The uses of the different 
degrees of comparison are showm below : — 

(a) Positive. — When two persons or things are said to he 
equal in respect of some quality, we use the Positive degree wuth 
. . . a-s ; or ’we can use the Comparative adverb (less or more) 

with not : — 

This hoy is as clever as that= 

This boy is not less clever than that— 

That boy is not more clever than tins. 

(5) Comparative. — When two persons or things are said to 
be unequal in some quality, we use the Comparative degree : — : 

(а) This boy is more clever or cleverer than that. 

(б) This boy is the cleverer of the two. 

■Note i.—Forms [a] and (5) do not mean entirely the same thing. 
Form (^^) merely denotes superiority. Foim [h) denotes the selection of 
the one in preference to the other. 

Kate 2.— Observe that whenever the Comparative degree is used in 
the (&) or selective sense, it must be preceded by the Definite article, 
as might be expected ; for the proper function of this article is to par- 
ticularise or select, see § 353 (a). 

(c) Superlative. — When one person or thing is said to sur- 
pass all other persons or things of the same kind, we use the 
Superlative degree with the . . . of 

Chaucer was the greatest of all the poets of his age. 

The same thing can be expressed by the Comparative degree 
followed by all others, or all the others : — - , ■ 

Chaucer was greater than all the other poets of his age. 
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Note 1. — Care must be taken not to omit the word oilier alter a 
Comparative. To say, Chaucer was greater than all the poets of his 
age ” makes nonsense : for this can only mean that Chaucer was greater 
than himself.. 

Note 2. — Milton, by a poetical licence, and in imitation of a Greek 
idiom, confounds the Comp, with the Superl. in the following lines 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 

His sous ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

357. Comparatives whicli have lost their Force. 

(a) Latin Comparatives; — interior, exterior, ulterior, major, 
minor. These are now never followed by to, but are used as if 
they were adjectives in the Positive degree : — 

A fact of minor (secondary) importance. 

He had an ulterior (further) purpose in doing this. 

The interior (inside) jDarts of a building. 

Some, when preceded by an article, can be used as nouns : — 
He is a minor (a person under age). 

He is a major (in the military rank). 

The interior of the room was well furnished. 

Q}) English Comparatives : — former, latter, elder, hinder, inner, 
outer, utter, upper, nether. These are now never followed by 
than : — 

The former and the latter rain. — Old Testament 
The inner meaning ; the outer surface. 

The upper and nether mill-stones. 

He talks utter nonsense. 

The words elder and elders can also be used as nouns, as, the 
village elders.’^ 

358. Comparatives and Superlatives in Special Senses. 

— Observe the differences of meaning between (a) eldest and 
oldest ; (b) farther mA further ; (c) later and latter ; (d) nearest and 
next ; (e) outer and utter ; (f) foremost and first 

, s j My eldest son died at the age of twelve. 

^ \ He is the oldest of my siirvi'sdng sons. 

“Eldest*’ means first-born, and hence stands only for persons. 
“ Oldest ” is applied to things as well as to persons. Both denote the 
greatest age. “ That is the oldest |;ree in the grove.” In the Compara- 
tive degi’ee the same distinction holds good ; and besides this, older 
has retained its Comparative force, whilst elder has lost it. 

/ Liverpool farther itom London than Dover is. 

^ ^ \ The further end of the room. A further reason exists. 

The word ^‘farther” (comparative of “far”) denotes a greater 
distance between two points. The word further” (comparative of 
fore, see § 62) has the sense of additional or more in advance. 
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, V / Tills is tlie latest news. 

\ This is the last boy in the class. 

The words “later” and “latest” denote time ; the words “latter” 
and “last” denote position. 

f This street is the maresi to my house. 

\ This house is next to mine. 

The word “nearest” denotes distance ; (“this street is at a less 
distance from my house than any other street ”). But ‘ ® next ” denotes 
position ; (“no other house stands between this house and mine ”), 

(c) The outer surface. An utter failure. An utter fool. 

“ Outer ” means that which is outside ; “utter” means extreme or 
complete, in a bad sense. 

, .s / The first occasion. The first student in the class. 

^ \ That struck the foremost mm in ail this world.— S hakespeaue. 

“First” is a word of much wider application than “foremost.” 
“Foremost” means most prominent, most distinguished, most con- 
spicuous. The quotation from Shakespeare refers to Julius Csesar, who 
at the time of his murder was the most conspicuous man in the w^orld. 
Both, are Superlatives of “fore” (§ 62). 

359. Dative Absolute. — In medieval English the Absolute 
case ivas the Dative, not the Nominative : — 

They have stolen away the body, us sleeping. — Wydifs Bible, 

In Milton w^e find “me overthrown,” ‘His dispossessed,” 
“him destroyed,” which he introduced in imitation of the 
classical languages. Elsewhere he uses the Nominative : — 

I should not lag behind or err the way, Tliou leading, 

360. Dative case. — In Old English there was a Dative 
case distinct from the Objective. What w'e now call the Indirect 
Object was then a Dative. Other examples of what in Old 
English was a Dative are given below : — 

{a) Dative of Interest. -—The Jew ate we (to my astonishment) a 
whole ham of bacon. — Addison. 

“Archers,” he cried, “send (for my satisfaction) an arrow 
through yon monk’s frock.” — Scott, Iranhoe, 

Knock me this gate, and rap me well. — Shakespeare. 

Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat. 

Tennyson’s Maud, 

A^oie.— The Dative of Interest has been also called the Ethical 
Dative, to signify that the person or thing spoken of is regarded with 
interest by some one. 

(b) Reflexive Dative (see § 97).— Fare thee well (,=fare well /or 
thyself). 

He overslept Amself (slept too long/or himself). 

But hear thee, Gratiano ; 

Thou art too wild, too rude, and hold of voice. 

Merchmvb of Venice, ii. 2, 189. 
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(c) Witb. Impersonal Verbs. — i/«thinks ; m^jseems ; it likes us 
well. — Hamlet, ii, 2, 81. 

{d) With the Verbs “worth.” — 

Woe worth the day ! 

Woe is me ! 

(e) As Indirect object to a Transitive verb (see § 90). — He taught 
my sons Euclid. 

I hope you will do me this favour. 

S61. Familiar “your” and “my.” — These possessives are 
used indefinitely (i.e. without any distinct reference either to you 
or to me), and with some implication of contempt : — 

Your worm is your only emperor for diet ; your fat king and yo^or 
lean beggar is hut variable service. — Hamlet, iv. B, 24. 

When he entered the room, on seeing a servant coming towards him 
to order him out, up goes grave Impudence (=the grave- 
faced, impudent fellow whom I was watching) to the maid, etc. 
— Tatler. 

He saw more than fool of a tourist usually sees, — Mrs. Ward. 

For the loss of public and private virtue wc are beholden to yo%iT 
men of fine parts forsooth. — Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 

362. Grernndive Use of Participles. — This construction 
has been explained already in §§ 140, 141. It is allovrable only 
when the noun going before the Participle is one which does 
not take the Possessive inflection — 

(a) I have no hope of the hooJc being found. 

{b) I have no hope of the man's being found. 

Since we do not use such a word as “book’s,” we have no 
choice but to use the construction exemplified in (a), where 
“ being found ” is not a gerund, as it is in (h), but a participle 
used ill a gerundive sense. It was a very common construction 
in Latin. In our own language, however, it is not older than 
the sixteenth century,^ and is not to be commended. 


^ Mr. Kellner, however (in Historical Syntax, p. 262), quotes two 
examples of a much earlier date than the sixteenth century : — 

(1) T6-janes >o sunne risinde . — Old Mng, Misc, p. 26. 

(2) After the sunne goyng down. — Wyclip, Gen. xxviii. 11. 

Blit here he appears to be mistaken. Ex. (1) is from Old Kentish Ser- 
mons, that were copied by a Norman scribe, who betrays his imperfect 
knowledge of English by spelling the Verbal noun at first as 4nde, then 
as -inke, and then at last correctly as ~inge. The misspellings of such a 
scribe cannot be set up as ah authority for Old English. The word 
risinde is not a pres, part., but a misspelling for risinge, a Verbal noun, 
and this noun is preceded by sunne^ the Genitim case, which originally 
was spelt sunnan, then sunnen, then sunne. So example (1) means “at 
the time of the sun's rising,”- where “rising” (risiitde) is a noun, and not 
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363. Inf nitive after Relative Adverbs,— The Infinitive is 
placed after Relative adverbs in such phrases as the following: — 

He did not know hoiv to write ( = the way to write). 

He was not told when to mm (== the time for coming). 

I wish I knew where to (= the place for beginning). 

Here tlie Relative adverb stands for the corresponding noun denoting 
manner, time, place, etc. Similarly, smnehow stands for ‘ ‘ some way 
or inaiiner” ; somewhere stands for *'some place.’* 

364. Infinitive after Relative Pronouns. — This occurs 
in such sentences as the following : — 

{a) Ho had no money with which to buy food. 

’ This is equivalent to had no money to buy food with it ” ; or 
“ He had no money to buy food with ” (§ 161). 

(&) He is not such a fool as to say that. 

Here the construction is elliptical. “He is not such a fool as he 
would he a fool to say ( = for saying, or if he said) that” 

365. ^*Of” followed hy a Possessive. — This occurs in 
such phrases as ^‘that book of James ' “that handsome face of 
my fatlier'sf “ that hook of yoursJ 

Two explanations have been offered — both conceivable : — 

(1) “Of my father’s” is an ellipse for “of my father’s faces.” 
Here “faces” is the Object to “of” used in a Partitive sense. This 
is good grammar, but bad sense, since “my father” cannot have 
more than one face. But it is defensible on grounds of analogy with 
instances where it makes sense, as in “That book of my father’s 
(books).” 

(2) “Of my father’s” is a Double Possessive. This explanation is 
the most natural, and seems to be the right one. The construction 
so explained has been called “the French Prepositional Idiom 
combined with the English Inflectional Idiom.” — Abbott. 

JVote, — The ambiguity of the preposition “of” is removed by 


a pres. part. Ex. (2) is equally clear. Here sunne, as before, is a Geni- 
tive case coupled with the Verbal noun goyng-^dorm, 

I am glad to find that the account -which I have given of the above ixse 
of Participles is in substantial agreement with that given at an earlier 
date by Dr. Abbott in § 105 of How to Parse, Here he not only gives 
the same explanation that I do, but in a footnote he sanctions the phrase, 
“Gerundive nse of participles.” In the text he calls it “the Noun-use 
of the Participle,” which is really the same thing ; for a gerund is closely 
akin to a verbal noun (see §§ 138, 141, 142). 

I am also glad to see that Mr. Sweet, in his New English Grammar, 
§ 2330, calls the participle in such constructions a “ half gerund.” He 
thus endorses the explanation which I had given several years before his 
own grammar was published, although I do ' not suppose for a moment 
that he had seen nr even heard of the grammar -written by me more than 
ten years before the date of his own publication. , 
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placing a Possessive noun after it. Thus, ^‘a picture of the Queen” 
means a picture consisting of a likeness of the Queen. But ‘‘a picture 
of the Qzimis ” means a picture of which the Queen is owner. 

The construction by which is placed before a Possessive 
is not a modern idiom, but is frequently met with so far back 
as Chaucer, and has continued in constant use up to the present 
day 

An old felawe (fellow, partner) ofyoitres, — Pardoner's Tale. 

A trusty frende of Sir Tristram's . — Malory (15tli cent.). 

366. ‘"Of” in the sense of Apposition. — This can be 
traced back as far as the fifteenth century : — 

He was a ryght good knight of a yonge man. 

Malory (loth cent.). 

There was in the castell a vii score prisoners of Frenchmen. 

Berners (16th cent.). 

This frail sepulchre of our flesh . — Shakespeare, Rich. IL i. 3. 

Compare the modern phrases “ a fool of a man ” ; the two of us " 
( = we two) ; “he made an ass oflmnself" ; “he made a great success 
4}f it" ( = made it a great success) ; “the sum of iO jpounds." 

The use of in an appositional sense is common before 
Proper names : — 

The island of Ceylon. The province of Ulster. The city of Paris. 
The continent of Asia. The county of Kent. The lake of 
Geneva. The title colonel. The name Brighton. 

On the other hand, we cannot place “ of" before the Proper names 
of rivers, mountains, or capes. Thus we cannot say “the river cf 
Thames ” ; “ the mountain of Blanc ” ; “ Gape of St Yincent.” 

367. “Of” in Adverbial Phrases. — This is seen in such 
phrases as of course, of necessity, of a truth, and in reference to 
time, of a Sunday: “He used to come here of a Sunday.’’ 
This use of “ o/” has superseded the Possessive inflection -s, 
which used to be freely used for forming adverbs from nouns, 
and is not even now extinct. It was common in Tudor 
English : — 

The other two would straightway -5 balance it.— B acon. 

Anyway-s afflicted or distressed. — PrayerAoolc. 

He would have tickled you other gate -5 (in another way or gate 
than he did). — Twelfth Night, v. 1, 198. 

Come a little nearer this way-5.— Wires of Wmdsor, ii. 1. 50. 

Tis but early day~s.-—Troilus and Cress-ida, iv. 5, 12. 

The Possessive inflection is sometimes attached to. a phrase 
formed with a noun and the prep, he by) or a ( — on). 

Be-time-5, be-side-5, un-a-ware-5, now-a-day-5, a-night-s (colloquial), 
a-Sunday-5 (colloquial). 
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Other examples of Possessive Adverbs are seen in such 
words as the following, all of which, whatever their spelling 
may now be, were originally Possessives 

Need-s, el-ss (A.S. ell-es), sin-cc, then-ce, hen-ce, when>ce, on-ce 
{k.S.dn-es), Wi-ce, thri-cc, sometxme-5, al way-5, sideway-s, leiigthway-5, 
the while- 5 (t), again-s(t), amid“5(t), eftsooii-5 (archaic), longway-s, 
backward~Sj wondroii-s (a corruption of wonder-s). 

388. Participle expanded into a Clause. — Participles must 
of course be parsed as Verbal Adjectives qualifying their 
nouns. But sometimes there is a further meaning implied in 
them, which can be more fully expressed by expanding them 
into clauses. 

(a) Time. 

Walking along the street { — while I was walking), I met a friend. 

Having met mj friend {rafter I had met my friend), I went back 
with Mm to his house. 

(h) Cause or Reason. 

Being tired { — because he was tired) with the toil, he sat down to 
rest. 

The letter, having been addressed ( = because it was addressed) to the 
■wrong house, never reached me. 

(c) Condition. 

Turning to the left {=if you turn to the left), you will find the 
place you want. 

(d) Concession or Contrast (rare). 

Admitting (= though I admit) what you say, I still think that you 
made a mistake. 

He being dead (=altliough he is dead) yet speaketh.— Afiiw lestor- 
ment. 

369. Participle with Implied Noun or Pronoun : — 

{a) Having stated our first i*eason, the second must now be taken up 
and disposed of. ^ ^ ■ 

(5) Defeated on all sides, his courage began to fail. 

In (a) the construction cannot be defended, although the 
mistake is often made. It would he correct if we added the 
words ‘*^by us” at the end of the sentence, because the par- 
ticiple “ having stated ” would then qualify the pronoun us. 

In (b) the construction, besides being very common in 
practice, is defensible, because “ bis ” — of him^ and defeated 
qualifies the implied pronoun See below, § 372. 

370, Participial Prepositions.— There are some ])reposi- 
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tions of participial or adjectival origin. These participles and 
adjectives were once used absolutely [in the manner described 
in § 176 (5)] with nouns, which have now become the objects 
of the prepositions. 

He went past the house (the house having been passed). 

Ail except two (two being excepted). 

During two weeks (two weeks (en)diiring or continuing). 

All sam three (three being safe, saved, or reserved). 

Notwithstanding his age (his age not-withstanding or not pre- 
venting). 

— ^ Notwithstanding’’ is still often placed as an Absolute 
participle after its noun : — 

l^g notwithstanding {=not preventing) there was a large attend- 
ance yesterday afternoon. — Daily Telegraph, p. 9, i2tli Dee. 
1905. 

There are other prepositions that have come from participles 
used as Impersonal Absolutes ; see § 1 90 (&), Note 2. 

JRegarding this matter, what is your opinion ? 

Considering his age, he has done vrell. 

Compare touching, owing to, concerning, respecting, etc. 

371, Perfect Infiiiitive. — On the idiomatic use of the 
Perfect form of the Infinitive the student is referred to § 124, 

372. Personal Possessives. — In Old English mine, thine, 
our, and your ( = A.S. min, thin, ii/re, e6wer) had two distinct 
functions — (1) as independent pronouns in the Possessive case, 
wdiere w’e now have to say of me, of thee, of you, of u$ ; (2) as 
adjectives, declined in A.S. like other adjectives, so as to be in 
the same number, gender, and case as the noun following. 

In Mod. Eng. function (1) is obsolete ; yet some traces of it 
can be seen in such examples as the following 

(1) Having heard of A.’s death, my mind was much disturbed. 

Here my —of me, and the implied me is qualified by “having 

heard.” 

(2) Poor is our sacrifice, whose eyes 

Are lighted from above. — N ewmai^t. 

Here our— ^ us, md us is the antecedent to “ whose.” 

(3) Have I not aU their letters to meet me in arms ?— 1 Benry IF. 

ii. 3, 28. ^ 

Here ail their letters mean “ letters from them all ” ; and all qualifies 
the pronoun them, 

(4) At yo7ir mily choice (sat the choice of you onlY).—OorioL L 

9, 36. 

(5) I took her leave (cleave of her) at Court— IFeil that 

Mds mu, y. 3, 79. 

(6) But I ha^-e sworn to frustrate both their hopes ( = the hopes of 
' both of them), — M aelowe,, 
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(7) ieli her tis all our ways ( = the ways of all of iis ) ; it inns in 

the family. — S heeidan. 

(8) Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them.—Pm^^^LS 

cxvii. 5. 

(9) ’Tis liberty of heart deriyed from heaven, 

Bought with Ms blood, who gave it to mankind. — Cowpek. 

(10) Hor mourn ye less Ms perished worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth. — Scott, 

^ The common phrase “in my despite” means “in spite of me”; 
cf, tiie obsolete phrase “ maugre inyn,” whieh/in the Middle period of 
English meant the same thing as “in my despite.” [Maugre is from 
Old French maugre, Middle French mal-gr^, ill will). 

Mote. — A construction similar to the above is used with nouns in 
the Possessive case as well as wdth Pronouns : — 

(1) Perched on his wonted eyrie high 

Sleep sealed the tercelet's wearied eye. — Scott. 

Here the participle “perched,” notwithstanding its distance, must 
be construed with the Possessive noun “ tercelet’s.” 

(2) Creation’s heir, the world, the world is onim. — Goldsmith. 

Here the noun “heir” is in apposition with the pronoun “me” 

implied in mine (=of me). 

373, Plirases and words suggested by Frencb : — 

[a) “How do you doV* See chap. xxix. (48), where it is shown 
that do is a translation of the French faire, 

Vb) “It’s me.” A translation of Fr, “c’est moV \ see chap. xxix. 

( 62 ). 

(e) “The window gwes upon the street.” Here gims is a transla- 
tion of the Fr. donne, which, though lit. “gives,” means looTcs, abuts. 
Here we must parse gims as a Transitive verb used Intransitively on 
the principle shown in § 93 (6). 

(d) “That goes without saying,” A translation of Fr. samdir&\ 
so evident that there is no need to mention it. 

[e] “That subject came u;pon the carpet.” A translation of Fr. 
sur le tains ; we often say “on the tapis” that is, on the tablecloth, 
before the meeting. “Carpet” once meant a covering of any kind, a 
tablecloth as much as a floorcloth. 

(/) “Ms to” followed by a noun; “I am indifferent as to his 
success.” A translation of Fr, guant d, as much as relates to. See 
explanation in chap. xxix. (15). The phrase as to is at least as old as 
Wyclif. 

[g) ‘ ^ Solidarity of interests. ” A'phrase lately borrowed from French 
Communists. Entire union of interests. 

[h) “He affects the latest fashion.” Translation of Fr. affeei-er, 
follows, adopts. 

{%) “To exploit a new invention.” From Fr. exploit-^er, to make the 
most of for the sake of trade, to utilise to the utmost. 

374. Possessive Case. — On the three senses in which this 
case can be used, the student is referred to § 43, Note 2. In 
Shakespeare we have the Descriptive use of the Possessive (see 
again § 43, Note 2, c) exemplified in a Proper name : — 
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And wither’d Murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Macbeth, ii. 1. 

375. Shall and will in Interrogative sentences : — 

In Assertive sentences, merely future time is denoted by 
shall ” in the First person, and by “ will ” in the Second and 
Third ; a command is denoted by “ shall in the Second and 
Third persons ; an intention is denoted by ‘‘ will ” in the First 
person (see § 115), 

In Interrogative sentences, however, the change of situation 
from asserting a fact to asking a question modifies to some 
extent the uses of “ shall ” and “ will.” The meanings of 
‘•shall” and “will,” when they are used interrogatively, are 
shown in the following examples, which apply to the Plurals no 
less than to the Singulars : — 

r {a) Bhall / be sixteen years old to-morrow ? . (Here the 
Shall I ? i “shall ” merely inquires after something future.) 

[ (h) Wiall I post that letter for you ? (Here the “ shall ” 
inquires about a command. Do you command or 
desire me to post that letter for you ?) . 

Willi? (This is not used at all, because ‘Svill” in the First 
person would imply intention, and it would be , 
^ foolish to ask such a question about oneself. 

^Shall you ? Shall you return home to-day ? (This is not at all un- 
common. It merely inquires about something 
future. It cannot imply command, because it 
would be foolish to inquire of any one whether he 
oommands himself to do so and so.) 

J [(a) Will you return home to-d8iy=shall you (merely 

Will you ? future time). 

1(5) Will you do me this favour? (Here; the “will” 
denotes willingness or intention. Are you will- 
ing or do you intend to do me this favour? 
Hence “will you” is the form used for asking a 
favour.) 

'Shall he ? Shall he call for the doctor ? (Here the “ shall ” im- 
plies a command. Do you desire or command 
him to call for the doctor ?) 

Will he? Will he be fourteen years old to-morrow^? (Here the 
, “ will ” merely inquires about something future.) 

376. Transitive use of Intransitives. — It has been shown 
already in ^98-101 how Intransitive verbs can be made to 
assume a Transitive sense. A further method is exemplified in 
such sentences as the following : — 

(1) She will sing the savagehess out of a bear. — Shakespeare. 

That is, She wiU drive savageness out of a bear by her singing^ 
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(2) A foot tlaat might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles. — Tennyson. 

That is, A foot that might have chmiged the gi’eensward into greener 
circles by its dancing. 

(3) Dashed on every rocky square, 

Their surging ciiarges*/oame£^ themselves away. — T ennyson. 

That is, Their surging charges dispersed themselves in foanii as a 
wave disperses itself on rocks. 

Note . — It can scarcely he doubted that in the composition of these, 
two lines Tennyson was indebted to Par. Lost, vi. 18-20. 

Or surging waves against a solid rock, 

Though ail to shivers dashed, the assault renew 
(\'’airL battery !) and in froth and bubble end. 

377. Thou ” and “ thee ” supplanted by “ you.’" — In the 
fourteenth century, and throughout the Tudor period, you was 
the more formal, distant, and respectful mode of address, and 
thou the more familiar, such as a father could use to a son, but 
not a son to a father : — 

(1) Grat. I have a suit to you, 

Bass, You have obtained it. 

Grat, You must not deny me. 1 must go with you to Belmont. 
Bass, Why, then you, must. But hear thee, Gratiano ; 

Thou, art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice. 

Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 187-190, 

So long as the two friends are talking to each other in a formal 
way on a matter of business, they adopt the respectful and more dis- 
tant you. But as soon as the one begins to address the other in a 
more confidential and intimate tone, he at once uses the more familiar 
thee and thou, 

(2) All that Lord Cobhani did was at thy instigation, thou viper ! 

for I thou thee, thou traitor. 

This language W’as used at Sir Walter Raleigh’s trial (a.d. 1603), 
wiien Coke, finding that argument and evidence were wanting, insulted 
the illustrious prisoner hy applying to him the familiar ‘Uhou.” 

378. True Singulars used as Plurals. — By a “True 
Singular” it is meant that the final s is part of the original 
Singular noun, and not a sign of the Plural. Such nouns, 
though Singular by etymology, are liable to be considered 
Plural on account of the final s : — 

Summons (Fr, seononce). — This noun is still correctly used as a 
Singular; as received a summons to attend”;, This 
summons reached me to-day.” The plural form is summonses. 

Alms (A.S. selrnesse), — “He asked an alms"' (New Testament). 
But now the w’ord is generally used as if it were Plural ; as, “I 
gave alms to the beggar, and for these he thanked me.” 

Eaves (A.S. efese). — The edge or lower borders of the roof of a house. 
The wmrd is now ahvaj'S used as a Plural ; as, *‘The eaves are 
not yet finished.” ' 

A.S.O.E. ' -■ . Y ' 
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Riches (Fi% TMs too is really a Singular; as, ‘‘In one 

hour is so great riches come to naught ” (New Testament) ; but 
now, on accoiint of the final s, this noun is always used as a 
Plural ; as, “ Riches do not last for ever.” 

379. Trne Plurals used as Singulars. — In such nouns the 
final s is really a sign of the Plural - 

Amends. — This is sometimes used as a Singular and sometimes as 
a Plural ; as, “ honourable amends” (Addison). 

Means. — This is now almost always used as a Singular; as, “By 
means.” 

News. — This is now almost always used as a Singular; as, ‘-111 
news rzms apace.” 

Innings. — This word is used as a Singular ; as, “We have not yet 
had innings.” 

Gallows. — The frame- work from which criminals are hanged. This 
noun is used as a Singular ; as, “They fixed u]) a gallo’ws.” 

Odds.—k word used in betting, to denote the difference of one 
wager against another. “We gave him a heavy odds against 
oui'selves.” 

380. Verbal noun in -ing. — The suffix -ing is from A.S. 
4ng or (as it was more commonly spelt) -ung. A w’ord formed 
by adding 4ng to a verb-stem, as “binding,” was a noun pure 
and simple. The -ung or -ing was purely a noun-forming suffix, 
like 4h in steal-^/^, or -r in stai-r, or -I in a,w4, or -m in doo-m. 
Though we now call such a word a gerund, it is properly 
speaking a noun in Modern English also. In this respect there 
is no breach of continuity from the time of Alfred the Great up 
to the present day. 

As we approach the modern period, the habit grew up of 
omitting the preposition of after such nouns ; cf. a similar omis- 
sion in “ on board (of) ship,” “a thousand (of) pounds,” “a many 
(of) tears,” “ despite (of) those riches ” (Scott). Thus men began 
to say “showing compassion” for “showing (of) compassion.” 
The omission of the preposition “ of ” made the noun “ showing ” 
look like a verb with the noun “compassion” as its object. 
“ Showing ” as a Pres, part* was known to be a verb already, and 
so “ showing,” the abstract noun, looked like a verb also. 

It was thus the identity in form between the Pres. part. 
“ show-w^ ” and the abstract noun “ show-mr/ ” which gave rise 
to the notion that the latter must be a verb like the former ; 
and it was the omission of the preposition “ of” which completed 
the illusion. 

When the abstract noun showdng ” was thus made out to 
he a part of the verb “ show,” it was very easy to coin a Past 
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form “ having shown corresponding to the form of the Past 
participle : — 

He was praised for having shown compassion. 

For w’ords thus used, such as ‘‘showing’^ and “having shown,” 
“grammarians in despair have invented the term geruncV^ 

(Skeat) ; and we must now accept these forms as “ developments 
of modern English ” (Sweet). 

But it should be clearly understood that there is no connection 
whatever between this modern Gerund and the old Gerundial 
Iniinitive. The latter invariably ended in -anne^ or ~enne^ or 
simply until (by about a.d. 1500) the inhexion died out 
altogether. The final -enne never took the form of -inge or -ing^ 
and in fact it has no connection with it wdiatever. 

381. “Ye” supplanted by “you.”— la Old English, and | 

in the English Bible, ye ( — A.S. ge') is a Nominative, and you 
( = A.S. e^w) is an Accusative or a Dative : — 

Fc have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. — John xv. 16. 

But prior to the date of the first Authorised Version some 
confusion had already been springing up in profane literature. 

Hence in the Elizabethan dramatists and later, when out 
language was still in some respects unsettled, we find ye and 
yon apparently used indiscriminately, as if there was no dilfer- I 

ence between them : — I 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. — Julius Csesar, hi. 1. 157. | 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Par. Lost, ii. 734. 1 

Believe it, Lords and Commons, they who counsel ye to such a I 

suppressing (of knowledge) do as good as bid ye suppress I 

yourselves. —Ml LTOX, Areopagitica. || 

Note . — Ye took the place of you in such examples as the above, || 

because the unaccented you was pronounced as y \ — a sound very 
unlike that of the accented you. It was written as yc, because tliis | 

spelling, though far from suitable, made a nearer approach to the I 

sound of y' than the spelling of yoih did. We still say colloquially, 1 

“ I tell yer,'’ though this is chiefly heard in low life. I 


CHAPTER XXIX. —IDIOM AND CONSTRUCTION— 
Continued. 

382. Alphabetical Order. — The present chapter is a con- 
tinuation of the preceding. It deals with phrases and wmrds 
rather than with constructions ; but the , distinction cannot 
always be preserved. In this chapter,, as in that, it was found 
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more convenient to tlie writer (as it certainly will be -to the 
reader) to arrange the contents in alphabetical order. 

(1) All but. This means « everything except/' every- 
thing short of.” Here all is used as a noun, and Ud is a pre- 
position signifying “except.” See § 164. 

He Is all hut perfect = He is everything short of being perfect, i,c, 
very nearly perfect. - 

By supplying the understood gerund “ being,” we give a 
grammatical object to the preposition ** but.” The phrase is 
now so well established that we may call it an adverbial phrase 
signifying “ very nearly.” It is by no means of recent date ; 
for we meet with it in the Stuart period : — 

Society is rude 

In this delicious solitude. —Maevell (1621-1678). 

Oarlyle in one passage gives it the force of an adjective ; but 
this is a solecism, and is not recommended for imitation : — 

all hut ( = almost complete) omnipotence of early culture. — 
Sartor Resartus, 11. ii. 111. 

(2) “All/* as adverb. The word “all” is used as an 
adverb in such phrases as those given below. As an adverb it 
is made to qualify prepositions (§ 160), other adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, adjectives, and participles, but not Finite verbs. When 
it is used as an adverb it generally means “ altogether,” “ com- 
pletely.” Sometimes it has a merely intensive force, especialh’* 
when it stands before a preposition. 

My friend is all for (= entirely in favour of) going. 

I have all along (=from fii'st to last) said so. 

It is all one ( = entirely the same thing) to me. 

If you can do it, all the better (= better by the whole difference). 

She is her mother all over (=in every part of her). {Oolloq.) 

It is difficult all the same (= nevertheless). 

He was all too (—much too) sharp, as it proved. 

He was all ( = entirely) covered with dust. 

He said that, all because (only because) he was angry. 

Trust me not at all, or all in all (= entirely in everything). 

In the sentence last quoted the italicised all is the only one 
that is used adverbially. The line quoted is by Tennyson, 

Note. — In the Book of Judges ix. 53 we have the following : — 

, A certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abimeleclfs head, 
and all to brake his skull. . 

The italicised words mean “ entirely brake or fractured.” 
They are sometimes pri^rted as all-ichbrake. But all is not com- 
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pounded with tlie verb to-hrake ; it merely qualifies it, as any 
other advero might do. “ To/^ however, is an intensifying 
prefix, and the verb should be written as one word, to-hrahe 
or tobrake. Thus in Wyciifs Bible we have : — 

The veil of the temple was to-rent. 

He (Judas) was hanged and io-hurst the middle. 

(3) “All” as noun. Besides the phrase “all but"' dis- 
cussed in (1), other examples can be given, in which “alP' is 
used as a noun : — 

Death, as the Psalmist says, is certain to all (=all men). 

( = everything) that thou seest is mine. 

He came out best after all ( = in spite of everything to the contrary). 
Above ( = everything else), keep out of debt. 

I^do not like it at all ( = at any price, under any terms). 

Ihis coat is called an oner-all ( = one that covers everythin^). 

Trust rue not at all, or all in all. 

In the line last quoted, the “ all which is not italicised is 
adverbial, as has been explained in (2). 

(4) All of them, both of them : — 

All of them (= they all) consented. 

Both of them (=:they both) consented. 

In phrases like “some of them,” “one of them,” “two of 
them,” the “of” has a partitive sense. Such a sense is, how- 
ever, impossible wdiere “all” or “both” are concerned. We 
must therefore conclude that phrases like “all of them,” “both 
of them,” have come into use by analogy. 

(5) “ Am,” “ have,” with Infinitive ; — 

I am or was to go= ) In both the Inf. expresses future time 
I have or had to go. j combined with a sense of duty. 

Both constructions have come down to us from Old English ; — 
Re is to mmenne \ _ Lat. Hie venturus est. 

He is to come j Eng. He is about- to-come. 

Thone calic the ic t6 drincenne hfebbel _The cup that I am 

The cup that I to drink have /™ about- to-drink. 

Thus in Old Eng. was used before an Intrans. verb, 
“ ham ” before a Trans. In Mod. Eng. there is no such distinction. 

Note l.y-The tenses of am and was are the only two that can be 
used in this construction. Thus w’^.e cannot say, shall be to go,” 

I have been to go,” etc. But several other tenses can be used with 
the verb “'have.” Thus we can say, “I shall have to go,” “I have 
had to go,” “ I should have to go,” “ he would have to go,” “he may 
have to go,” “he might have to go,” etc. 

Note 2. — The Perfect Infinitive cannot be used after have, but only 
after the verb be. We can say, “ I was to have gone ” (that is, it was 
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settled for me to go, only something prevented me) ; but we cannot 
say, I had to have gone,’' nor can we say, '' I had tu have drunk.” 

(6) Ae if. This is a 'reduplication = if if. An is a con- 
traction of and, which in the Tudor period sometimes meant 

Extreme self-lovers will set a house on fire, cmd it be but to roast 
their eggs. — Bacon. 

But ‘j/ that evil servant shall say. — 3IaiL xxiv. 48. 

Now thou dalliest, I am thy foe. — Ben Jonson. 

yhi if you please to call it a rush candle, 

Henceforth I vow it shall be so to me. — Taming of Shreiv, iv. 5, 

When the old meaning of an or and was forgotten, the if 
was placed after it to remove any doubt as to its meaning. 

(7) And in Interrogative sentences : — 

And art thou cold and lowly laid ? — Scott. 

Here and” has no conjunctive force, but introduces a 
form of exclamation : — “ Can it be that thou art cold and lowly 
laid?” 

(8) And all : — 

The soldiers had decamped, horses and all. 

The strawberry-runners have been planted out, soil and all. 

And all ” appears to be a more inclusive and more em]Dhatic 
phrase than et cetera ( = and the rest), and to have been formed 
on the same type. The first sentence means, “ The soldiers had 
decamped, with their horses and everything else belonging to 
them.” The second means, “The strawberry runners have 
been planted out, with their own soil.” 

The phrase ^‘and all” goes back at least as far as the Tudor 
period : — 

He took the two posts, bar and all. — Judges xvi. 3. 

He razed towns and threw down towers and all, — Sackville’s 
Induction. 

(9) As. The uses and meanings of this word as a conjunc- 
tion have been explained and exemplified in p. 81, under the 
five headings of Time, Manner, State, Extent, Reason. 

One more use may now be added, though it has become 
obsolete. In the Tudor period, “ as ” could he used to denote 
effect or consequence, being in this sense equivalent to that : — 

The mariners were so conquered by the storm as (=that) they 
thought it best with stricken sails to yield to, be governed by it. — 
Sydney. 

If a man have not the penetration of judgment as (=that) he can 
discern, etc. — Bacon, Of Simulation, 
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(10) As, before a noun : — 

{a) This box will serve as a table. 

(6) We will not have this man as our chief. 

The ellipses can be filled np as follows : — 

{a) This box -vvill serve us as a table (would serve us, if we had a 
table). 

[h) "We will not have this man as (in the way in which we would 
have) our chief. 

(11) As, before an adjective : — 

He considered the report false. 

That is, ‘‘He considered the report as (he would consider it, 
if it w^ere) false.” 

(11a) As, before ‘S/” and “ 

{a) He clung to it as his life depended on it. 

(6) He clung to it as though his life depended on it. 

(a) “He clung to it, as (he would have clung to’ it), if his 
life depended on it. (5) “ He clung to it as (fast as he could 
have clung to it, for he could not have clung to it faster) though 
his life depended on it.” 

(12) “As best he could” (“may” or “can”) 

He pacified his opponents as host he could. 

The phrase italicised is elliptical : “in such a way as he 
could best do it.” It appears to have risen out of the phrase, 
“as well as.” “He did it as well as he could.” The adverb 
loell has been put into the Superlative degree, best (which in 
this connection is also an adverb), and the second as has been 
left out. The idiom “ as best,” etc., is chiefly used in reference 
to the doing of something very difficult or even impossible. 

The same explanation holds good for “as best he can,” or 
“ as best he may.” Gan or 7nay is used wffien the Principal 
verb is in the Present or Future tense. 

(13) As thee, as me 

The nations not so blest as thee, — Thomsox. 

Even such weak minister as me 

May the oppressor bruise. — Scott. 

These Objectives after the conjunction as ” are blunders. 
The right construction is “ not so blest as thou (art blest),” and 
“such weak minister as I (am weak).” The apologists of such 
a blunder might call it “a poetic licence.” But writers of 
prose should keep clear of it. 

(14) As to : — 

I have heard nothing more as to that matter. 
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This phrase is of French origin = qmnt a, an elliptical 
phrase denoting as far as relates to,” etc. See above, § 373, /. 

(15) As to how, as to when, as to whether 

He applied to the “Jewish Journal'' as to Imio he might best 
forward a petition to the Empress on his own behalf. — Times Weekly, 
29th March 1907. 

The same explanation holds good as in (14). Here the 
clause introduced by the Eelative adverb is a Noun-clause, which 
IS the object of the Preposition to. The phrase “as to how” — 
as to the manner in which. Although some grammarians have 
called the phrase as to an “ offensive parasite,” it is certainly 
useful ; it violates no grammatical principle, and is backed by 
ample authority, 

(16) As usual : — 

He came at four o’clock, as usual, 

“As” is here used as a conjunction or Eelative adverb, and 
the verb “ is ” is understood after it : — “ He came at four 
o’clock, at what time or in wbat manner is usual (-with him).” 

(17) At best, at its best, or at the best :~ 

At best he is only a moderate speaker. 

He was at his best this morning. 

In Superlative phrases of very frequent occurrence, such as 
“at best,” “at worst,” “at first,” “at last,” “at most,” “at 
least,” no pronoun or article is placed between the preposition 
and the adjective,, unless we wish to i:)articularise. 

But in similar phrases that are of less frequent occurrence, a 
pronoun or the Definite article should be inserted ^ 

Tlie wind is at its loudest or the loudest. The storm is at its fiercest. 
To-day the patient is , at Ms weakest. The season is now at its 
loveliest. The air is now at its hottest ■ 

(18) At ten years old, at four miles distant : — 

'(1) My son was ten years old when he died. 

- (2) sou at ten years of age, 

^(3) My son died at ten years old, 

'{1) My house is four miles distant from the sea. 

- {2} My house is at four miles' distance from the sea. 

(3) My house is. at four miles distant from the sea. 

Sentences (1) and (2) in both sets of examples are quite 
correct. Sentence (3) has arisen from a confusion between the 
constructions in (1) and (2). This mixed construction is not 
grammatically correct and, though it is used by sorae writers 
and speakers, it is best to avoid it. 
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(19) Away (after Intrans. verbs) :: — 

Fight away, my men. 

This adverb is a contraction for *‘on-way” (§ 162). It 
denotes continuity (“go on, continue fighting”) and sometimes 
intensity (“ fight hard ”), because such action implies movement 
on the way, not rest or inactivity. After verbs of motion it 
generally means “ off,” as “ go away,^^ “ send him aimy” 

(20) Bid fair to, etc. : — 

This institution bids fa'vr (= makes a fair or good promise) to flourish 
for many years to come. 

Here the adjective i‘ fair ” qualifies some noun implied in the 
verb “ bid ” : “ bids a fair bidding or promise.” 

(21) But. — The uses of this word as a preposition have been 
shown already in pp. 77, 78, and as a conjunction or as an 
adverb in p. 82. Its uses as a conjunction or as an adverb will 
now be shown rather more fully. 

(a) As a Subordinative conjunction : — 

(1) It never rains but it pours. — Proverb. 

(It never rains except that it pours, or It never rains without 
pouring.) 

(2) Perdition catch my soul, but I love thee. — S hakespeaee. 

(Perdition catch my soul if\ do not love thee.) 

(3) It cannot he but Nature hath' some Director of infinite power. 

— Hooker. 

(It cannot be, or it is impossible, that Nature hath not a 
Director, etc.) 

Ahfe.— This use of “hut” as a Subordinative conjunction has 
arisen from the omission of the conjunction “ that.” If “that were 
expressed, “ but ” would retain its original character as a preposition 
signifying “except,” and the Noun-clause following it w^ould be its 
object. 

(b) As a Subordinative conjunction, with some Demonstrative 
pionoun understood after it. It then has the force of “ who or 

which + not (§ 82) : — 

No one saw that sight hut went away shocked. , , 

(No one saw that sight except that he went away, or who aid not 

go away, shocked.) 

]^ote . — It was not always the custom to omit the Demonstrative 
pronoun after “ but.” Thus we have in Shakespeare j— 

* I found no one hut he was true to me. 
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(c) As au Adversative conjunction of the Co-ordinative 
class : — 

He is rich, hut discontented. 

{d) As an Adverb in the sense of “ only : — 

There is hut ( = only) a plank between ns and death. 

We can hitt die (nothing worse than death can befall ns). 

(22) ** But ” misused for “ than ” or when.” — Avoid the 
error of using hut for than after “ no sooner,” or for lolien after 

scarcely,” “ hardly,” not ” : — 

Hardly was Charles dead, when the publication of Mkon JJadlike 
(the Royal Likeness), which professed to have been written by 
Charles himself, produced a reaction in his favour. — R ansome, 
History of England, p. 253. (Correct.) 

No sooner do the bells leave off than the diligence rattles in. — 
Browning. (Correct.) 

Philocles no sooner espied the lion hut she ran to tlie lodge-ward. — 
Sydney’s Arcadia, (Wrong. Change hut to than.) 

Nor had we received him on board half an hour hut we put out to 
sea. — De Foe, Voyage Round the World, p. 208. (Wrong. 
Change hut to when.) 

He had scarce rubbed his eyes, hut Darius fled. — H. More, Exp. 
Dan. ix. 35. (Wrong. Change but to when.) 

(23) But he, but they. — The use of a Nominative as object 
of the preposition “ but,” though grammatically indefensible, 
has the siijiport of custom, which cannot be set aside. 

What stays (= supports) had I but Shakespeare. 

You know my father hath no child but I. — Ibid. 

Every one can master a grief but he that has it. — Ibid. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled. — Mrs. Hemans. 

And was he not the earl ? ’Twas none but he.—N. Taylor. 

Note 1.— The Nominative after “ but ” appears to have arisen from 
a contusion between “but” as an Adversative conjunction of the Co- 
ordinative class and “but” as a preposition. “Whence all had fled, 
htU he had not fled, ’’-—that is, all had fled except him. 

Note 2.— In the curious phrase ^^But me no huts’" (Shakes.), hui is 
used as a verb in the Imperative mood, and huts as a noun in the 
Plural number. Me is the Dative or indirect object Buts is the 
direct object Compare the following in Scott:— Woman me no 
more than I tvornan you: I have not been called Mistress to be 
womaned by you.” — Peveril of the Peak. 

(24) But that, but what : — 

{a) I cannot say hut ivhat you may be right. 

(5) Not hut what he did his best. 

(«j) For who would fardels hear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life,* 

But that the dread of something after death, etc, 

Hamlet, hi. 1. 
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Here “what’^ has come into use as a substitute for 
In all these sentences “but’^ is a preposition signifying except/*^ 
to which the following Noun-clause is the object. 

(а) This sentence could be reworded thus: — “I cannot say 
anything except or against the fact that-you-are-right/’ — that iSj 
anything to the contrary of your being right. 

(5) This sentence is elliptical. The ellipse could be filled 
up as follows : — “ I do not say anything except that he did his 
best, or to the contrary of his having done his best.’' 

(б) Here, as before, ^‘but” is a preposition followed by a 
Noun-clause as its object. In signification but that ~ if not. 
“ If the dread of something after death did not,” etc. 

(25) By thousands, by little, by himself, etc. : — 

(a) The ants came streaming out % 

\h) The water oozes out little hy little. 

(c) He went out of the room hy himself. 

From denoting cause or agency, the preposition by ” came 
to denote manner or number ; in which sense it often does the 
work of a Distributive adjective. In {a) ^‘by thousands” means 
in the manner or to the number of thousands,” — that is, “ a 
thousand at a time,” or “ one thousand after another.” In (5) 
“ little by little ” is elliptical for hy little and by little ” i as 
in Pope : — 

Loth to enrich me with too quick replies, 

By little and hy little (he) drops his lies. 

Ill (c) the phrase “ hy himself,” which is often used for ‘‘ alone,” 
is founded on the analogy of the above phrases : — “ He %vent out 
hy himself,” — that is, “he went out himself at a time,” or “he 
w^ent out alone^ unaccompanied by any one else.” 

(26) Came to pass, came to be regarded, etc. — In this 
construction (which is very common) the Infinitive is not the 
Simple or Noun -Infinitive, hut the Gerundial or Qualifying 
(§ 127), and the “to” denotes effect or result :-t- 

How came her eyes so bright ? — Mids. Nighfs Dream ^ ii. 2. 

This is equivalent to saying, How came her eyes to be so 
bright ? or, How did her eyes become so bright ? 

(27) Can but, cannot but : — 

{a) We can hut die. 

\h) We cannot hut die. 
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In (a) tlie “but'' is an adverb : “We can only die,” — 
that is, we catmot come to anything worse than death. See 
(21) cL In (b) the word “but’' retains its original character as 
a preposition : — “ We cannot do anything e^vcejyt die." Here 
“die" is the Koun-InfinitiTe (§ 127) used as object to the 
preposition “but." 

(28) Come : — 

(a) It mil be two years, come next Christmas. 

(5) This is the heir ; come, let us kill him. xxi 88. 

(c) Gome, come, no time for lamentation now. — Milton. 

In {a) the construction is elliptical. “ Come " is here used 
without an auxiliary (which must be understood) with reference 
to a definite future time that is expected. “It will be two 
years, when next Christmas will come." This is a colloquial- 
ism, not suited to written composition. 

In (h) “come" is in the Imperative mood, and is used to 
excite attention or to invite persons to some joint action. 

In (c) the repeated “ come " (which is in the Imperative 
mood like the preceding) indicates rebuke. 

(29) Come, go : — 

{a) Are jo\x coming to the meeting to-day ? 

(&) Are you going to the meeting to-day ? 

In sentence {a) the use of the verb “ come " implies that the 
questioner himself intends to be present at the meeting, and he 
inquires whether the person addressed will be present also. 
The person addressed might say in reply, “Yes, I shall be there 
with you " ; or “ No, I shall not join you there.” 

In sentence (6) the use of the verb is perfectly general; 
and hence the person addressed might reply : “Yes, I am going 
to the meeting; are you?" or “No, I am not going ; are you?" 

“ Gome ” means motion to^vards a person or place ; “ " 

means motion from a person or place. Thus we say, “ The sun 
is coming up," or “the sun is going down"; “The plant is 
coming into flower, or “the plant is going to seedfl — that is, it 
has passed its prime, and is beginning to fade or pass away. 

He has come to grief. 

He has gone to the dogs. 

These colloquial phrases mean almost the same thing. There 
is no saying why “ come " is used, in one and “ go " in the other. 

(30) Come and go.— This combination means “to appear 
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and disappearj” and is mucli to be preferred on account of its 
brevity 

The colour of the king doth mns and go.-^King Jolin^ iv, 2. 

(31) Dare, dares, dared, durst : — 

{a) For I know thou darest, 

But this thing (Trinculo, the jester) dare not.— Shakespeare. 

{&) Here boldly spread thy hands ; no venoined weed 
Dares blister them, no slimy snail dare creep. 

Beaitmokt and Fletcher. 

(c) That man hath yet a soul, and dare be free. — Campbell. 

{d) Why then did not the ministers use their new law ? Because 
they durst not. — Macaulay. 

Dare is one of those verbs which originally was an old past 
tense, but is now used for a present, and thus dares is 

grammatically as bad as he shalls/^ “ he mays,^^ he cansJ^ 
Nevertheless in the fifteenth century the practice sprang up of 
using dares for dare in the Third Person Sing. : the example 
quoted in (6) shows that in the Tudor period the two forms 
could be used promiscuously. 

Durst is a Weak past tense formed by adding the sujlx 4e 
tofthe stem doi's : thus in A.S. the form is dors4e. Durst is the 
proper past tense, as in example (d), though daj^ed has also come 
into use. 

The following uses of dare, dares, dared, and durst appear to 
be getting more and more established in current idiom : — 

Dare is used for the Third Person Sing, when the sentence 
is negative, or when the Infin. following is unaccompanied by 
to - 

He dare not go. 

He dare he free. See example (c). 

Dares is used, whenever the sentence is affirmative, and when- 
ever the Infin. following is accompanied by to : — 

He dares to insult me. 

Dares is also used, whenever the verb is followed by a 
personal object, in the sense of ‘‘ challenge : — 

He dares me to my face. 

Dared is much used with reference to direct assertions, and 
durst not with reference to hypothetical ones : — 

He durst not do it=:He would not dare to do it. 

Durst is not used in affirmative sentences. We do not say, 
He durst do it ” but “ He dared to do it.’^ 
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(32) Dependent on, independent of : — 

I am not: at all dependent on your help. 

I am quite independent of your help. 

These two sentences mean precisely the same thing. Why 
then is the same preposition not used with both adjectives ? 
“ On ” is used aftei^ “ dependent,” because this preposition 
denotes rest, support, as on some foundation. ‘‘Of” is used 
after “ independent,” because this preposition denotes “ separa- 
tion,” and the same meaning is implied in the adjective 
“ independent.” 

(33) ' Do, in the sentence, “ That will do.” — The explanation 
usually given is that this do is not from A.S. but from 
A.S, diig-an^ to avail, to be sufficient. Hence “ That will do ” = 
That will suffice. This explanation is probably the true one. 
In Middle English the original verb diig-an took the form of 
doio^ and still appeal’s as dow in Burns. From dow we get the 
past tense doioecl or doughty whence “ doughty.” In the Dutch 
language the verb is spelt as 

(34) Doubt that, doubt but : — 

{a) I do not doubt that he is ill. 

(d) I do not doubt d 2 it or 'but that he is ill. 

These two sentences amount to the same thing. They might 
be rewritten as follows : — 

(a) I do not doubt ( = question) the fact that he is ill. 

{b) I do not doubt anything against the fact that he is ill. 

In (b) the word “ but ” is a preposition, and the Noun-clause 
“that he is ill” is its object; or if “that” is omitted after 
“but,” the “but” is a conjunction. 

Kote. — It is only after the verbs “ doubt ” and “ deny ’’ that “ but ” 
can be substituted for “that.” 

(35) Each other, one another. — In these phrases we have 
a Distributive adjective {each, one) combined with a Demonstra- 
tive adjective {other or another). Each is Norn., other is Object. ; 
cf. Lat. “alius alium.” 

{a) “Each other” is generally used for tioo persons : — 

The two men struck each other (that is, each man struck the other man). 

(5) One another is used for more than Uoo persons : — 

They all helped one another (that is, each man helped every other man). 

The drift of a Distributive adjective can also be expressed in 
the following ways : — 
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(a) They went out two hy two, or hy twos (in separate pairs). 

(b) They went out two and two (in separate pairs). 

(c) They went out two at a time (in separate pairs). 

{d) The twenty men had a gun a piece (had each a gun). 

{e) They went to their respectim homes (each to his own). 

Note. — Such phrases as ^‘to each other,*' ‘^froin each other,” “with 
one another,” etc. (where each or one is in the Nominative ease), are 
permitted by English, idiom 

Tlie two men spoke to each other ==. 

Tlie two men spoke, — each man spoke, — to the other. 

In all such sentences each or one is in apposition with the preceding 
nouiiv 

(36) Either. This word is usually followed by its cor- 
relative or,’’ and the two together make a pair of correlative 
conjunctions (§294). Sometimes, however, “either” is used 
independently of “ or,” and may stand at the beginning, or 
somewdiere in tbe middle, or at the end, of a sentence. 

(a-) Either how canst thou say to thy brother, etc. %-^Luhe vi. 42. 
\b) If John had said this, or William either, I could believe it. 

(c) If you do not go, 1 will not go either. 

In all of these examples “ either ” can be parsed as an adverb, 
sallying “ on the other side of the question.” It is not here 
a conjunction, for it joins nothing. The use of “either” 
exemplified in (a), though common in Tudor English, is now 
almost, or quite, obsolete. 

(37) Elliptical uses of “that” in a Belative sense : — 

(fi) Equivalent to “ when” or “in which time*’ : — 

Now that he is dead we must find a successor. 

The moment that he left the house they pursued him. 

(6) Equivalent to “wdth wdiich” : — 

He shouted with the loudest voice that he could (shout). 

Note. — Sometimes the antecedent to “that” is borrowed from the 
verb of the preceding clause : — 

Have you ever met him before? Not (a meeting) that I can 
remember. 

(38) Even (as an adverb) : — ■ 

{a) The hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both of them (not merely one, but both alike). — Prov. xx. 12. 
{h) Even so (just in the same w^ay) did the Gauls occupy the coast, 
(c) Thou w’ast a soldier even to Cato’s wish (fully up to the level of 
Cato’s wish). — Qoriolamis, i. 4. 

Even is thus an intensifying adverb, signifying “ precisely,” 
“ quite,” “ fully up to the mark.” In A.S. efn, the adjective, 
means “ level.” The adverb is from A,S. efn-e^ which has 
become even. 
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(39) Excuse, excuse not : — 

(a) I hope you will excuse my coming here to-day. 

{b) I hox)e you will excuse my not coming here to-day. 

These two sentences amount to the same thing, and could be 
rewritten as follows : — 

(a) I hope you will excuse (= dispense with, not insist on) my 
coming here to-day. 

(&) I hope you will excuse (= pardon) my not coming (my neglect, 
to come) here to-day. 

ObserTO that the verb “excuse” is used in different senses in these 
two sentences. Owing to the ambiguity of the verb “excuse,” 
sentence {a) might mean “ I hope you wdll excuse or f.drdon the 
fact of my having come here to-day.” So it is best to avoid con- 
struction {(i), 

(40) Far from, anything hut, the reverse of : — 

His manners are far from pleasant. 

His manners are anything but ])leasant. 

His manners are the reverse of pleasant. 

These three sentences all mean the same thing. If we- 
insert the gerund being” before “pleasant,” the phrase “being 
pleasant” is the object of the three prepositions frorn^ hut, and 

(41) Few, a few, the few. — Each of these expressions I® 
a distinct meaning of its own : — 

(a) Few is a Negative adjective, and signifies “not many”: — 

He read/ew hooks (he did read many books). 

(b) A few is an Affirmative adjective, and signifies *®some 
at least ” : — a certain number, however few : — 

He read a few books (that is, he read some books at least, though 
the number ’was small). For a suggested explanation of “a 
few ” see below (65). 

(c) The few implies two statements, . one Negative and the 
other Affirynative : — 

He read the few (or what fevS) books he had. 

That is (1) The books that he had were not many. {Negative,) 

(2) He read all the books that he had. (Affirmative.) 

(42) First importance, last importance : — 

(a) This is a matter of the first importance, 

(b) This is a matter of the last importance. 

Though “.first” and “last” are usually of opposite meanings, 
yet in the above phrases their meaning is the same. In (a) 
“first” denotes “foremost,” — taking precedence of everything 
else. In (5)^ “last” denotes “utmost,” “greatest,” — which 
comes to the same thing as foremost” 
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The opposite phrase to the hrst or of the last import- 
ance ” is “ of the least importance ” : — 

This is a matter the lea^t importance (=of little or no ini])ort- 
ancBj of less importance than, anything else). 

(43) For tOj before an Infinitive* There is a reduplication 
in this phrase, since the two prepositions, for and to^ both of 
which express a purpose, are equivalent in meaning. Compare 
an if in No. (6) and or ere in No. (82). The phrase /or to is 
now obsolete, though it is still heard as a colloquialism in low 
life. It was once used by the best English writers. 

They presently let in their sw'ine/or to trample their corn -seed into 
the earth. — H olland’s Pliny, xviii. IS. 

He carried away all his goods for to go to Isaac his father in the 
land of Canaan. — Gen. xxxi. 18. 

We still use this idiom in another form by placing a noun 
or pronoun bet-ween the two prepositions. In this construction 
the inserted noun or pronoun is the object of “ for and the 
Infinitive is the object of “to.” 

It is hard /or thee to Mch against the pricks. — Acts ix. 5. 

was too much excitement /or the horse to remain long without 
™ a rider.— S cott. 

(44) Had as lief, had rather, had better, had as soon, 
etc. — These phrases, preceded by a noun or pronoun in the 
Nominative case and followed by a 4o-less Infinitive, are well- 
established idioms : — 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In a%ve of such a thing as I myself.— S hakespeaee. 

J had rather be a kitten, and cry mew. — S hakespeaee. 

But the original construction was different. What is now 
in the Nominative case was once in the Dative (see above, § 360), 
and some form of the verb he was used where w'e now use 
had : — 

And leever me is be poure and trewe. — Cursor Mxmvdi. 

{=And it is more agreeable to me to be poor and true.) 

But in the transition between the old and the present con- 
structions we find the Dative case used with hod instead of the 
Nominative, and the Nominative used with he instead of the 
Dative : — - . ■ ’ ’ 

A man were hetter relate himself to a statue or. picture than, etc, 
— Bacon, Of Friendship. 

Poor lady I she were hetter love a dream. — S hakespeaee. 

You were test hang yourself.— B eaxtmwt and Fletckee. 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love. — S hakespeaee. 
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This is the history, of the construction. But in parsing such 
a sentence as, “ I had as lief do this as that,” we must now 
paraphrase it into, “I should have it as agreeable to me to do 
this as that.” Observe that “ had” in “ I had as lief is m the 
Subjunctive mood. Lief is from A.S. leaf clear, agreeable , of. 
love. 

(45) He to deceive me, and similar phrases 

{a) Jto be so foolisli ! 

{h) He to deceive me ! 

These exclamatory sentences are elliptical, {a) “Am I a 
person to be so foolish ?” (6) “ Could he be a person to deceive 

me ? ” The Infinitive is here Gerundial, and qualifies the noun 
or pronoun going before. The change of the above sentences 
from the Interrogative to the exclamatory form has necessitated 
a corresponding change in the punctuation. 

(46) His, as a Possessive inflection after Proper names. 
The Possessive inflection -es was sometimes spelt as As 
this syllable was sometimes written apart from the noun, 
especially if the noun was a foreign Proper Name, it bec^e 
confounded with /m, owing to the uncertainty of the initial 
“ A” (On the uncertainty of see above, § 230.) 

Argal As brother.- — Layamon, a.d. 1200. 

Decius Osesar Ais tynie.>-TEEVisA, A.n. 1380. 

For Jesus Christ Ue Pmyer-'booJc. 

Tongues in Heliogahalus his kitchen — L ekicee, 1609, 

— It was once supposed that the Ms gave rise to the Possessive 
-(55 or ’s. This theory is ridiculous, for two reasons— (1) the Possessive 
suffix s gave rise to the Possessive pronoun his, and not vice versa \ (2) 
the same suiflx is used with Feminine nouns, as “ Jane’s bonnet, and 
with Plural nouns, ‘‘men’s work.” We could never have said, 
“Jane his bonnet,” or “men his work.” 

(47) His, as neuter, superseded by “Its” has dis- 

placed the Old, English neuter “his,” which lasted not only 
throughout the Tudor period, but far into the Stuart period. 

As the star moves not but in his iv. 7. 

Put up again thy s\vord in 7(!,^s place. — Matt xxvi. 22. 

Along with this use of Us in a neuter sense we find in the 
fourteenth century an uninflected Possessive hit^ which in the 
Tudor period appears in the uneniphatic form of the initial 
h having been lost through want of accent. 

0 The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

That it’s (= it has) had U. head bit off by it jornig.—King Lear, i. 4. 
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Such a monstrosity as a Possessive it could not remain in 
force for ever. But it$^ the form now universally used before 
a neuter noun, took a long time in coming. It occurs only 
three times in Milton’s poetry (this does not apply to his 
prose)^ only once {Lev, xxv. 6) in the version of the Bible 
printed in 1611, and in only a few passages in Shakespeare. 
Dryden is the first great writer who is quite familiar with its 
use, besides being quite consistent himself in using it. 

LUb as a neuter Possessive (= its) is found as late as 16^0. 

Goiitwart (a vegetable substance) easeth the pains of the gout, and 
had not his name for nothing. (Quoted in Oxford Diet under 
His, p. '301, third column.) 

(48) How do you do ?— 

The first do is the Auxiliary, which is used for asking a 
question in the present or past (Indefinite) tense (§ 114). 

The second do may be explained as an imitation, or rather 
translation, of the French faire, in the old French sentence : 
Gomment faites-wus ? How do yon make or do ? 

,.^t has been also suggested that do is from A.S. dhg-an, to 
^pl. This is possible ; see above (33). But more probably 
the phrase How do you do ” is an adaptation from French. 

(49) I do you to wit (from A.S. d6n t6 witanne). 

This quaint and almost obsolete expression means ‘‘ I cause 
you to know^’’ In Old English the verb d6-n ( = do) meant 
(amongst other things) “ cause, and this was very freely used 
in Middle English, when our language had lost the power of 
forming fresh Causal verbs, like raise from rise. See § 99. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed 
on the churches of Macedonia (2 Cor, viii. 1). 

(50) I beg to, etc. : — 

I heg to inquire whether I may go home. 

This is a common ellipse for I beg leave to,” etc. It is 
now^ more common to omit the noun “leave” than to insert it. 

(51) I take it : — 

You will win in that case, I take it. 

This is a common phrase for “ in my opinion.” 

(52) I was given to understand : — 

If this sentence is converted from the Passive form to the 
Active, it becomes : — “Some one gave or caused me to under- 
stand.” Here “me” is the Indirect object, and “to under- 
stand” (Noun-Infinitive) is the Bireot. ,,By the rnle given in 
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§ 106, a verl) wliicli has two objects in the pictive voice can 
retain one in the Passive. Hence in the sentence I was given 
to understand;' the Noun - Infinitive (“to understand’?) is 
Retained object to the Passive verb “ was given.” 

(53) I wis : this is now used by poets, as if it were a verb 
in the first person, = I know. 

Our ship, 1 2018 , 

Shall break in other form than this. 

—Longfellow. 

I ims in all the Senate 
There was no heart so bold, — M acaulay. 

In reality, however, it is an adverb signifying “ certainly,” 
or “probably,” A.S. gewis, which in Middle English was respelt 
as ywis or iwis. The last spelling made it look like a verb in 
the first person. In the following examples ywis or iwisse is 
merely an adverb : — 

“ Fwis,*^ quod he, ‘Mt is full dear, I say/"' 

— Chaucer (1340-1400). 

I-wisse, all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleas oge 
that I find in Plato. — Ascham (1515-1568). 

A right good knight and true of word ywis. 

— Spenser (15524599). 

(54) If. — This conjunction has three different uses : — 

(a) For asking a question in the Indirect form of narration : — 
I asked him 4/(= whether) he would return soon. 

(h) For expressing a condition or supposition : — 

^you return to us to-nxorrow (=in case you return, or in the event 
of your returning), we shall be glad to see you. 

(c) For making an admission or concession: (Here the verb 
must be Indicative, because it concedes something as a /ad.) 

If I am dull (= though I admit that I am dull), I am at least 
industrious. (I am dull indeed^ hut industrious all tiie same.) 

Considering how ill I was, it is no wonder t/(=:that) I made some 
mistakes yesterday. 

iVb^/3.— The use of if in sense (a) might in some contexts be 
confounded with its use in sense (5). Should there be any such 
risk, it would be better to substitute whether for if in sense (a). 

(55) If only.— This phrase is sometimes used to express a 
wish., In such cases the clause containing it is not followed by 
any clause expressing the consequent. 

' If only gold could be foil, nd on this estate 1 
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This is equivalent to saying, If only gold could be found 
on this estate, we should be very fortunate ” 

(56) If yon like, if he likes - 

You can do this, if you like : so can he, if he likes. 

We now regard you as the subject of the verb like ; and this 
construction is so well established in usage, that we can also 
say, if he likes, if %ve like, etc. But originally the wording was, 
If it like you/^ i.e. if it be agreeable to you. Gf. what 
Shakespeare says in Hamlet, ^4t likes us well.” Here -‘like” 
or “ likes ” is an impersonal verb, followed by a pronoun in the 
Dative case ; § 360 (c). In the sentence “ if it like you,” the 
verb ‘‘like” is in the Subjunctive mood after “if.” 

(67) In respect of, with respect to :~ 

He is senior to me m respect q/‘ service. 

We must have a talk with respect to that subject. 

In such sentences as the above the phrases quoted are not 
identical in meaning. “In respect of” means “in point of,” 
qualifies the adjective “ senior.” “ With respect to ” means 
.;:^M3.cerning ” or “ about,” and qualifies the verb “ talk.” 

He is senior to me in point (^service. 

We must have a talk on that subject. 

This distinction, however, is not alwaj’^s observed ; for Ave find 
“in respect of” used (with questionable propriety) in almost 
any kind of context. In the following example it signifies “ on 
account of,” or “on the grounds of” : — 

The position that he has gained is entirely his due in respect of his 
long fidelity to the Liberal party.— Telegraph, 12th 
December 1*905, p. 9. 

This use of the phrase, though it is uncommon, cannot be 
considered wrong ; for the phrase was so used in the Tudor 
period. 

They dedicated an altar to Friendship in respect o/( = on account of) 
"the great dearness of friendship between them two. — Bacon, 
Of Friendship. 

Under no circumstances should the two phrases be mixed, 
as they are in the following : — 

He was unable to say whether in respect i?o the regulations on food 
he would see that equality was maintained on British and on 
foreign vessels. — Quoted in Daily Telegraph, 21st March 1905, 

' ^ p. 7. ' ' , ' 

(58) In tliat : — , ' 

In that he died, he died unto sin Testament. 
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Tlie words ‘‘in tliat” might be called a conjunctional phrase. 
But strictly speaking in is a preposition, having as its object 
the noun-clause ‘''that he died.” Here tlicit is the Introductory 
conjunction, or if we say, “In the fact that,” it is the conjunc- 
tion of Apposition. See § 169 {a). 

(59) In thorough working order : — 

Here “thorough” is an adjective qualifying the cornpoimd 
noun “working-order” (order suitable for working). The two 
nouns should be joined by a hyphen. It does not qualify either 
toorJdng or order, but the compound noun made up of both. 

(60) It. — This pronoun has three distinct modes of refer- 
ence : — ■ ■ , , 

(a) To a noun going before. In this sense it is merely a 
Demonstrative pronoun used in the ordinary way : — 

The sun has risen ; it (=:the sun) shines brightly. 

(b) To a clause going before : — 

I have treated him as he deserved ; and he knows it. (Here “jt/* 
points to the clause I have treated him as he deserved.”) ^ 

(c) To a phrase or cMise coming after *. — ” 

/ It is sad to hear such had news. (Phrase.) 

\lt — viz. “ to hear such bad news ” — is sad. 

/ It is probable that rain vnllftdl to-day. (Clause.) 
tit— viz. “that rain will fall to-day is probable. 

Sometimes the word “ it ” is used instead of some Personal 
pronoun to express endearment or contempt : — 

What a pretty little girl it is ( = she is) ! (Enclearment.) 

What an ass it is ( = that man is) i (Contenvpt.) 

Sometimes this word is made the cognate object of an 
Intransitive verb, as has been shown in § 96 {e). 

Whether the cbarmer sinner it or saint it, 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. — Pope. 

Here “ sinner ” and “ saint ” are used as verbs. “ Sinner it ” means 
“act the part of a sinner”: “saint it” means “act the part of a 
saint.” The it at the end of the second line is used in the same way 
as in (a ) ; for it merely refers to “folly ” going before. 

(61) It, as subject of Impersonal verbs : see § 148. 

(а) Impersonal verbs denoting physical events were used with 
“it” in Old English, as now, and were not less common : — 

Sit rinth rains. MU fr4oseth — it freezes. 

(б) -But verbs denoting .mental feelings have undergone an 
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important change. The Dative of the person (§ 360, c) has 
become the Subject, in the Nominative case. The change was 
gradual, and Impersonal verbs were more common in Shake- 
speare’s time than now : — 

It yearns me not. — Ren. V. iv. 3. 

It dislikes me. — Otlicl. ii. 3, 49. 

It likes ns well. — Hamlet^ i. 2, 81. 

Where it thinks (seems) best unto your royal self. — Bieh. III. iii. 1. 
Sometimes the “ it was not expressed, as in. meseems/* 
methinks ” (§ 148). An example occurs so late as a.d. 1^84 ; — 

There they are free 

And howl and war, as likes tliem^ uncontrolled. 

— CowPEP, Task^ vL 405. 

In the Tudor period we sometimes meet with sentences in 
which the two constructions are mixed. Such mixture marks 
the transition from the Impersonal to the Personal. 

The king said to him that whatsoever he were, he should not Tcjmit 
him { — it should not repent him, or he should not repent) of 
putting himself into his (the king’s) hands. — B aoois, Hist, of 
Sen. VIL 

• (62) ^ It’s me, tliat*s Mm : — 

These p>Mases are condemned by grammarians, because 
“me*^ and ‘‘him” are Subjective complements to the verb 
“ is,” and such complements must be in the same case as the 
Subject, — that is, in the Nominative case (see § 176, 2). 
Notliing can be said in defence of “ that^s him.^’ 

It is better grammar to say “ it is I ” than “ it’s me.” But 
the phrase “it’s me” has been defended on two grounds: 
(1) because it is the counterpart and exact translation of the 
French “ dest moif which is recognised as an established idiom 
by the best French writers ; (2) because “ me ” is an adopted 
or borrowed objective of “I,” and might be used as a com- 
plement, though not as a subject. 

(63) Lesser, less, — “ Lesser’^ is a Double Comparative, which 
is used for euphony to balance the sound of “ greater” : — 

The greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. — Old Testament. 

Abfe. —Observe ” lesser” is always an adjective. But 
be either an adjective or an adverb. . 

^ ‘‘An abundance of Impersonal verbs is a mark of a very early stage 
in a language, denoting that a speaker has not, yet arrived so far in his 
development as to trace his own actions and feelings to his own agency.” 
— Abbott, Shalcspearian p. ;208. ' ' 
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(64) Little, a little, the little. — Each of these expressions 
has a distinct meaning of its own : — 

(а) Little is a negative adjective, and means ^‘not much.'’ 

He had Utile money (= not much money). 

m A little is an affirmative adjective, and means ‘^^some at 
least : — a certain quantity, however little. 

Pie had a little money ( = some money at least, although the amount 
was small). For a suggested explanation of ‘‘a little see 
below (65). 

(c) The little implies two statements — one negative^ and the 
other affirmative. 

He spent the little (or what little) money he had. ^ 

That is — (1) The money he had was not imieh/ {Negative.) 

(2) He spent all the money that he had. {Affirmative.) 

iVbj5e.—When “little” and “a little” are used as Adverbs, the 
same distinction holds good : — 

I little expected ( = did not expect) such treatment. 

I am <5^ little (rather, slightly) tired. 

(65) Many a, a many. — The former phrase is followed 

Singular nouns, and the latter by Plural ones : — ' 

{a) Many a. — Here = “one^’ ; ‘‘ many a man^meaiiV 

“many times one man,” or “many men.” Hence “many” has 
here the force of a Multiplicative numeral (§51) : — 

Many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing ’neath the greenwood shade. —M iltok 

(б) A many. — Here “ many ” has the force of a Oollective 
noun, and “o/” is understood after it: — 

They have not shed a many tears^ 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well.- — T eitkysor'. 

A many of om bodies.— S hakespeare, Hen. V. iv. 3. 

A many </ns were called together. — Latimer. 

This many summers on a sea of glory. — Ben. Fill. 

In prose it is more common to put in the word “gi-eat” between 
a and many. “A great many men” means “a large number of 
men,” the “of’' being undei'stood, md.many being a Collective noun. 
Similarly in such a phrase as “a few books,” we might regard a few 
as a Collective noun, 4:he being understood after it. In the 

phrase “a little money” we might similarly regard “a little” as a 
noun d^oting quantity,— “a little (of) money.” Compare “the 
whole of^he day,” 

N(M. — In Old English “menigu” was a Collective Noun^ signify- 
ing “a multitude or large number,” and ‘^'manig” was an Indefinite 
Numeral Adjeetive, signifying *‘maiiy.?f In Modern English the same 
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word “many” stands for botli ; for it is equivalent to “menigii” in 
tlie phrase a many^ and to ‘‘manig” in the phrase many a or simply 
ma7iy. 

Definite Numeral Quantities are sometimes Collective nouns, 
•where “ o/” must be understood after them in Mod. Eng. In 
Mid. Eng. the sense of of was expressed by the Possessive 
Plural. Siniilaiiy, in A.S. twelf sceapa means ‘^twelve of 
sheep.” All numerals in A.S. were followed by a Possessive 
Plural 

A doze^i (of) sheep ; a million (of) apples. 

A hund^'ccl (of) years ; a thonsand (of) years. 

A hmidred-thousmid (of) years. 

(66) MetMnks, I think : — 

The two verbs, though spelt alike in Modern English, are 
from different roots. Methinks = it seems to me ■ the me is in 
the Dative case (see § 360, c), and the thinks (impersonal) is 
from A.S. thync-an^ to seem. The personal verb exemplified in 
“ I think ” is from AS. thenc-an. See § 148. 

1 (67) Mean, means. — It is a distinct loss to our language 
fc we are now, through force of custom, debarred from using 
when we wish to denote a Singular, and are compelled to 
use means in a Singular sense as well as in a Plural one. In 
Tudd^pnglish mean was still in common use : — 

It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the mean. — Bacon. 

The virtuous conversation of Christians was a mean to ’work the 
conversion of heathen to Christ. — H ookeh. 

Even no’w the Singular mean can hardly be considered 
extinct, as the following quotations show : — 

You may be able by this mean to review your own scientific 
acquirements. — CoLEiiiDOE (1772-1834). 

Philosophical doubt is not an end, hut a meaoi . — Sir "W. Hamilton 
(1788-1856). 

(68) My, mine : — 

An explanation has been given in § 68 as to the three uses 
of the second form of the Possessive according to present idiom. 
A fourth use of mwie, thine remains to be told. 

In poetry, if the Possessive is followed by an open wwel or 
by a silent h, the form mine ” or thine ” is common^' used ; 
aiid in the Tudor period it was commonly used in prose also. 
In fact in the Tudor period it was the exception not to use this 
form of the Possessive before an open, vowel. 
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Believe me for miTie hoTKnir ; and have respect to mine honour that 
yon may believe . — Julius Ccesar, iii. 2. 

Drink to me only with tMm eyes. — B en Jonson. 

I kept myself from mim iniquity. — Psalms, xviii. 23. 

Look through mine eyes with thine. — Tennyson. 

Note.— It is worth noticing that mine, or rather A.S. riun, was tlie 
original and once the only foi’m of the Possessive, and that my is 
merely a secondary form of min, the final n having been cancelled for 
the sake of euphony before a consonant ; as my (for mine) garden,” 
In the south of England peasants still say him, hern, ourn, yourn, 
ilieirn. 

(69) Mistaken. — This is the Past Part, of mistake, which 
is here used Intransitively. 

He is a mistaken man ( = a man who made or makes many mistakes). 

This construction has been explained in § 134. In further 
illustration of this use of the Past Part, we have in Milton the 
curious phrase, “The grazed ox,” i.e. the ox wdiose habit it is to 
graze ; and in Shakespeare, ^‘The ravined (= ravenous) salt-sea 
shark.” — Macbeth, iv. 1. 

(70) More than, with adjectives and verbs : — 

(a) It is more than probable that he will fail. ( With AdJ.) 

(&) He more than hesitated to promise that. ( With Verb.) 

The construction is elliptical. The two sentences could^^B 
written at greater length as follows : — 

{yt) It is not only probable, but more than this,— it is practically 
certain, that, etc. 

(5) He did more than hesitate (that is, he refused) to promise, 

(The Foim-infinxtive “ hesitate ” is object to ‘‘ than ” ; § 163.) 

(71) Mutual friend : — 

The word “ mutual ” implies reciprocity ; as “ our friendship 
is mutual,” — that is, “ I love you, and you love me in return.” 
But the phrase “ a mutual friend ” has come into vogue in a 
sense quite different from that of reciprocity. “I made his 
acquaintance through a mutual friend,” — that is, a common 
friend, some one who was a friend to myself as well as a friend 
to him. We could not speak of two persons having “mutual 
ancestors.” 

(72) Hay, aye, yea, or rather, as conjunctions. These 
have very much the same force as not only — hut also. 

{a) Hay. — This negative adverb, by appearing to deny the 
first statement, places the second one in a stronger light : — 

^ He was accused, nay convicted (accused, and what is more, con- 
victed) of the crime by the magistrate. 

(6) Aye, yea. — ^These have practically the same force as 
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nmj^ althougli nay is the negative form of aye. They mean 
“more than this,” and are used to mark the introduction of a 
more specific or more emphatic clause : — 

I therein do rejoice, yea,- and will rejoice. — Phil. i. 18. 
Sometimes they are used to introduce a clause with the sense 
of “indeed/’ “truly,” “'verily.” 

yive, call it holy ground.-— Mas. Hemans, Pilgrim Fathers. 

Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? 
— Genesis hi. 1. 

(c) Or rather.— “This has very much the same force as 
“nay.” It corrects the first statement in order to place the 
second one in a stronger light : — 

He was injured, or rather ruined altogether, by the failure of that 
• bank." '■ 

(73) Never so, ever so : — 

{a) He refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely. — Old Testament. 

{h) He refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so 
wisely. 

■ These two phrases mean the same thing, although the one is 
Igative and ’ the other Affirmative. In (a) the dependent 
Lse written out in full would be, “although he charm so 
wiselv as he had never charmed before.” In (h) the clause can 
be rewritten “however wisely he may charm.” The phrase 
^^ever 50 ” is the one now used; never so” was used in the 
sixteenth century. 

JSlote. The phrase ever so is sometimes used colloquially as follows : — 

Fver so many persons called here to-day. 

Here “ever so many” means a larger number than usual, or a 
larger number than I care to count. Here ever is a mistake for 
“ never ” ; and the sentence written in full would be— 

Never so many persons called here before as called here to-da^y. 

(74) “ No,” “none,” as adverbs : — 

(a) He is no scholar. 

(h) He is no7ie the wiser for all his experience. 

In (a) the word “no” = in no respect. In (h) “none ”==111 
no degree. “ None ” is used in this adverbial sense only when 
it is followed by such a xihrase as “the wiser,”— that is, by 
“the” and a Comparative. Similarly we can say the 
better,” where “all,” like “none,” is used adverbially. ' 

But we can use “no” before a Comparative, whenever the 
Comparative is not preceded by “ the ” 

He is 010 better than he ought to be. 
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Here is an adverb, signifying “in no degree.” 

(75) NTo more, preceded by some Transitive verb 

I will dot no more than I can help. 

“More” in this sentence cannot be a noun, since it is 
followed by “than.” ,We must therefore suppose that some 
noun such as “ work ” is understood after “ more.” “ In o ” is an 
adverb qualifying “more.” 

But more can be used as a noun when it is not followed by 
tkcvn^ in tlie same way as much can be : — 

Let knowledge grow from more to more . — Tennyso 2 n"‘. 

Oliver Twist went up and asked for more . — Dickexs. 

(76) None of them 

None but the brave deserves the fair. — Dnyj>EX. 

None of them present. 

“ None ” is properly a Singular — not one, or no one. But 
the phrase “none of them” takes a Plural verb by .attraction : — 
“ they none ” Or the Plural may be explained by analogy to 
the phrases “all of them,” “some of them,” etc. See abo%’'e (^ 

(77) Not but what, not that I do not, etc. 

We have introduced the policy of Preference to Great Britain 
towards all the British Empire. Not that I do not value 
American trade. — Daily TeUgra-ph^ 4th April 1907, p. 10. 

The italicised phrase is elliptical. “ J not say tliis^ because 
I do not value,” etc. Sometimes the phrase takes the form of 
“iVhi hut what I value,” etc. do not say anything against 
the fact that, etc. Here a negative is implied in the word 5wi, 
which is here a preposition followed by a Noun-clause, ivliat 
being substituted for that. 

(78) Otha-b:— 

This elliptical phrase is frequently used for expressing (a) a 
wish, (5) regret. 

{a) 0 (I wish) that Ishmael might live before thee! — Genesis 
xvii. 12. 

(5) 0 (it is sad) that such eyes should e'er meet other object ! — 
Sheiiix>an Knowles.' 

(79) One more » . , and:— 

^ , (a) One more whistle, and the train started. 

■ y (5) such loss,. we shall be rained. 

In each of these sentences there is an ellipsis of some verb in 

■ the Principal clause, (a) “ Thm was one more whistle, and the 

train started,”— that after, whistle, the train started. 
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(h) We must incur one more such loss, and then we shall he 
ruined/ — that is, if we incur one more such loss, we shall be 
ruined. This sentence therefore expresses a condition and its 
consequence. 

An}?- noun signifying number or space can be used in the 
same way as “ one more : — 

A mile or two faHlier^ and we shall reach home. 

A few more words, and he finished his speech. 

(80) Or. — This conjunction has four different meanings 

(а) An alternative or exclusive sense (§ 167, 5) : — 

Either tins man sinned or his parents. 

Note. — If the writer wishes to emphasise the exclusive character of 
the alternative^ he should take care not to omit, as sometimes happens, 
the either that should precede the or. 

(б) An inclusive or non-alternative sense. Here the 
is nearly equivalent to and.” 

Such trades as those of leather, or carpentry, m' smith's work 
flourish best in large cities. 

^ (c) To indicate that one word is synonymous or nearly 
" nnymous with another : — 

The tribes or castes of India are very numerous. 

(d) As an equivalent to “otherwise.” 

■^ou must work hard ; or (= otherwise = if you do not work hard) 
you will lose your place in the class. 

(81) Or, nor, in Negative sentences : — 

He was not a clever man in hooks or in business. 

The question has been raised whether “ or ” is correct in such 
sentences, or whether “nor” should he written in the place 
of it. 

The answer is that the “ or ” is correct. The sentence, how- 
ever, is elliptical ; and the ellipse would he filled up as 
follows ; — 

He was not clever either in hooks or in business. 

Tf “nor” is used instead of “or,” the sentence must be 
rewritten in the following form, which is rather cumbersome : — 
He was not clever in hooks, nor was he clever in business. 

( 82 ) Or ere, or ever : — 

{a) It shall he moon or star or what I. list, 

Or ere I journey to your father's house. — S hakespeabu. 
{h) Would I'had met my dearest foe in^ heaven, 

Or emr I had seen that day, Horatio. t-ShaXespeabe. 
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(a) It is generally explained that or is a corruption of ere, 
aiid^ that hence the phrase or ere is merely a reduplication. 

(h) “Or ever” ( = ere ever) has been compared to such com- 
pound conjunctions as whenever^ wherever^ hoivever, etc. Some 
however, think that ever has been confounded witli ere^ misspelt 
as e'er. In this case the phrase or ever would be another 
instance of reduplication. 


(83) Other than, other besides : 


(a) No person other than o. graduate need apply. 
(5) No other person besides my friend ap|)lied. 


These two plirases are often wrongly confounded. 

-•c other than ” means “ different from,” “ except,” 

“but”:— “No one except a graduate, no one hut a graduate.” 
The word “ than ” is here a preposition (not a conjunction). 
On the prepositional use of than, see § 163. Observe that the 
word “other ” has the comparative ending— “tlier,” like farther 
further. It is, in fact, by etymology a comparative adjective! 
and IS therefore correctly followed by “ than.” 

In {h) “ other besides ” means “ other in addition to ” 

* No other person besides (or in addition to) my friend ' 
applied.” 


(84) Out, out and out 

{a) Out, brief candle I 
(5) He was quite out of it, 

{c) Out upon it ! 

(fQ He was beaten o%U and out. 

(<?) He proved to be an out and out deceiver. 

In {a) out IB an adverb compounded with some verb “o-o” 

il oi V '.understood, as in (a), before 

the adverb ott{ The phrase is exclamatory, and is used to 
exp^ss indignation. In (d) the adverb is repeated for the sake 
of intensifying it : the reduplicated adverb means “utterlv.” 
in (e) some participle is understood with the reduplicated 
adverb whieli gives it the force of an adjective signifying 
utterp see § 151. Or the student mav, if he pr^ers ir 

Ikh f “’"f “'§ 35% according to 

adverbial phrase) used as aTid^ec^L!’'"'''^ "" “ 

is st^k;tuZ,t 
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Tlie Piiilistines be upon tliee, Samson. — Judges xvi. 9. 

Out upon it! (Let tlie word Le. utter rejection or ntter 

contempt. ])e prononixced upon it.) 

(85) Ottt of temper, in a temper : — 

(a) He is out of temper (angry). 

(&) He is in a temper (angry). 

These phrases mean the same thing, and written in full 
st'Oiud be, (a) out of his ordinary or good temper, (5) in a had 
temper. 

(86) 0¥/ii. — For the sake of giving emphasis, this adjective 
can be placed after the Possessive forms of any of the personal 
pronouns : — 

]\fy own, xuine own. Thy own, thine own. His own, her own, its 
own. Our own, your own, their own. 

“Own” is never placed after doulle Possessives, like “ours,” 
“yours,” “theirs.” It means iiteiully “ posses-sed, ” and was origin* 
ally spelt dgen^ the p.p. of (\g-an (A.S.), to possess. 

Sometimes we have the doubly emphatic phrases, “my own self,” 
“your own self,” etc. 

Who Ms oum 56^/’ bare our sins ixpon the cross. — New Test 

(87) Please, followed by an Imperative or by an Infinitive : — 

{a) Please write more legibly. 

{!)) Please to wnte more legibly. 

In {a) “please’^ cannot be in the Imperative mood, since an 
Imperative comes immediately after it. We must regard it as 
elliptical, signifying If it please you.” 

In (5) “please” signifies “have the pleasure,” “be willing.” 
There is ample authority for using “ please ” in this sense : — 
Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties, — Milton, Par, Lost 
Tliat he please to give me my liberty. — Swift. 

(88) Provided, providing. “ Provided ” (an elliptical form 
for “ it being provided ” = Lat. pinoviso) may be used as a con- 
junction either with or without that coming after it. It is not 
correct, however, to u.se providing as an equivalent, though the 
custom has been springing up of late : the change is not at all 
needed, and sometimes causes obscurity. 

(o.) Provided that nothing in this Act shall prejudice existing rights. 

(h) Provided British rule is reasonably fair, they will not be slow 
to recognise its manifold advantages.*— Mevdew, 
May 1900, p. 861. 

(c) There is every desire to give the preference to British firms 
providing that their charges are low. (Cliange providing to 
provided,} 
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In (c) as it stands there is some ambiguity ; for providing 
might be taken for a participle qualifying “ The sense 

mmld then be — “to British firms ^dlich provide or make 
|)rovision that/^ etc. 

(89) Eeliahle. — There are some pedants or purists who 
consider this word to be wrong on the ground that it must be 
followed by on. The objection, however, is groundless ; for 
there is ample authority for dispensing with the preposition : — 

The best means and the most reliable pledge of a higher object. 

OoLEniDon 

His own village was not much more reliable. — W. Ikying, 

There is also abundant analogy. Thus we say “to laugh 
at,” but not “laughable aV ^ ; “to avail of,” but not “available 
o/”; “to dispense with,” but not “dispensable with.'' 

(90) Save he, save we, etc. : — 

There was no stranger in the house save ive Wo.—Old Testament 

jSTo man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God.— Test. 

All the conspirators, save only — Shakespeaiie. 

None shall be mistress of it save 1 alone, —S iiakespeake. 

This Nominative (which is now gradually going out of 
is a survival of the Nominative Absolute, which was used wheii 
“save” was still an Adjective used absolutely, and had not been 
changed into a Preposition. See above, § 370. 

(91) Self, myself, himself, etc.— The explanation of these 
forms is a very simple matter, if we attend to their history and 
avoid conjecture. We find in A.S. such forms as min selfes (of 
me the same, Possessive), md self -urn (to me the same, Dative), 
mec selfne (me the same, Acc.). 

The first thing to be noted, as in fact the above forms show, 
is that self was originally not a noun, but an adjective which 
signified “same,” as it still does in the following line ; cf. self- 
same (adj.) ^ 

At that sejf moment enters Palamon.— D rtben. 

Self is still an adjective in the p)hras6 himself (him the 
same). But, like many other adjectives, it came in modern 
times to be used as a noun, and acquired a, plural selves formed 
on the analogy of “ §helf, shelves.” We must regard it as a 
noun^ in the phrase my-self (lit. my identity), ourselves (our 
identities). In the Tudor period hisself (his identity) was as 
common as himself . 

Who Ms own bare our sins. — 1 Peter ii. 24. 
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In low life we still hear the phrase/ ‘‘He hurt Msself:^ 

The phrase themselves is due to a confusion of construction. 
Here selves^ which should be the adjective “self” qi^alifying 
them (as in “himself” the “self” qualifies “him”), has received 
the form of a plural noun by attraction to the plural “them.” 

N'ote . — We can now see why it is wrong (as pointed out in 
(10), page 167) to use myself ^ himself etc., as the suldect of a verb. 
Such, jthrases signify that the corresponding personal pronoun has been 
mentioned already. “I myself (the identity of me, the very same 
person as the speaker) saw it,” ‘‘ He did it himself’"' {i,e. by llimself, 
or for himself, or to himself). Him is here the Dative case/which in 
Old English required no preposition. 

(92) Shortly, briefiy : — 

I will w'rite shortly (= in a short time). 

1 will W' rite ’briefly ( = in few words). 

The adverb “ shortly ” is used to denote shortness only of 
time^ and only of future time. We cannot say “ He went away 
shortly ” (a short time ago) ; nor can we say, “ He lived there 
shortly ” (for a short time). The adverb “ briefiy ” is used only 
sense of shortness or brevity in language. 

(93) So, — ^This adverb is sometimes used predicatively in 
contexts, where we should ordinarily use “such.” (On the pre- 
dicative use of adverbs, see § 159, &.) 

My business is urgent ; you will find it so (i.e. urgent). 

Ishie an enemy ? Indeed he is so {i.e. an eneni}^). 

For “so” we could easily substitute the equivalent phrase 
“ of such a character.” 

(94) So and so, or so, so so, and so on : — 

(a) H’e asked what I meant, and I told him so and so. 

{b) I shall return in a week or so. 

(e) So .so it w^orks : now, mistress, sit you fast. — D uyuen. 

(d) He disliked dances, plays, picnics, ami so on. 

In (aj “so and so” is the adverbial form of tlie compound 
Indefinite adjective “such and such” (g 54). “I told him 
a7td $of might be rewritten “I gave him sitch and such an 
answer ” or “ such and such a remark.” These two adverbs are 
used when the speaker avoids enteiing into particulars. 

In (b) “or so” is also used Indefinitely. The sentence 
might be rewritten, “I shall return in a week or such-like 
time,”— that is, a week more or less*. 

In (c) “so so” means “fairly 'well,” and is used when the 

A.S.O.E. ' ' 2 A 
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speaker does not wish to be more precise. When the phrase 
is preceded by “ but,” it means something less than well ” : — 
‘•'His leg is but so s(?.”~ShaicespeaeEj As You Like It, Hi. 5. 

In (d) the phrase “and so on ” means “ and siich-like,” or 
“etc.” (et cetera). The adverb “on” means “forward,” — that 
is, to the end of the list ; — 

He disliked dances, plays, picnics, and so on = 

He disliked dances, plays, picnics, and such-like amusements. 

(95) So or SO as, in the sense of condition. — In Tudor 
English and later we find “so” or “so as” used as equivalent 
to “ provided that ” : — 

Distribution is the life of dispatch, so as { = provided that) the 
distribution be not too subtle. — Bacon, Of I)is2Jatch. 

Though all the winds of doctrine be let loose upon the eartli, so 
{ = provided that) truth be in the field, we do iiijiiriousLy to mis- 
doubt her strength. — Areopagitica. 

(96) So as, for “so that,” in the sense of consequence. — In 

Tudor English we sometimes find “so as” used to express an 
effect or consequence in contexts where we now use “so 
■that”;— j.. 

He raised a cry so piteous and profound 

As (= that) it did seem to shatter all his bulk. — Eamkt, ii, 1. 

The third jjart of the sun was smitten, and the third part of the 
moon, and the third part of the stars, so as ( = so that) the third part 
•of them was darkened, — Lev. xviii. 12. 

As more naturally follows so than that. But this use of as 
is now obsolete. It is, however, very likely that this old use 
•of so as helped to form the still common and useful construction 
described in the next item (No. 97). 

(97) So as to, etc. : — 

I got up at six A.M. so as to he certain of being in time. 

This construction is elliptical, and the ellij>ses should be filled 
up as follows : — “ I got up at six a.m. so ( = in such a way) as 
{ = in which way I should get up) to be certain,” etc. The 
Infinitive in, such phrases is Gerundial, expressing a purpose. 

(98) So kind as to, and similar phrases 

He was so kind as to take me into his house. 

“ He was so (to that extent) kind as (to which extent a man 
would be kind) to take me (for taking me),” etc. Here too 
the Infinitive is Gerundial. The sentence is equivalent to “ He 
was kind enough to take me ” 

(99) Somehow or other, anyhow : — 
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(101) That, as a Relative pronoun. — It has been shown in 

S3, Note^ that is pre-eminently the Restrictive relative, 

and or which the Continuative. 

The use of “that” as an indeclinable Relative pronoun is by 
no means modern. It occurs in its present indeclinable form in 
A.S., and was the Relative chiefly used in Mid. Eng. In the 
Tudor j)eriod and later the Relative “ that ” yielded to the in- 
fluence of “who” and “ which,” and almost disa 2 :)peared. About 
Addison's time it again came into fashion, and has held its 
ground ever since as the Restrictive Relative, 

Addison, however, who was evidently not acquainted 'with 
history of our language, protested against the change. In 
his “ Humble Petition of ‘ Who ' and ‘ Which ' ” he makes the 
petitioners say: — “We are descended of ancient families, and 
kept up our dignity and honour many years, till the Jack Sprat 
that supplanted us.” 

Note. — There is another use of that which we often meet with in. 
Tudor English, but seldom in more recent English 

To do always that ( = that which, or what) is righteous in thy sight. 

—Eng. Lit m'gy. 

He pretends to be that ( = what) he is not. — B.-\ con, Of Simulation. 

(102) That, as a conjunction, expressed or understood, — 
There is no conjunction in our language so variously used, 
or so frequently left out in contexts where it was originally 
used, as the_ conjunction “ that.” It is difficult for this reason 
to And for it a name sufficiently wide. 

(a) In 5^ 169 it has been called tbe conjunction of “Apposi- 
tion,” because the Noun-clause which it serves to introduce is in 
apposition with tlie noun going before ^ : — 

I heard the nf/w$ that you had come. 


^ This taflies with what Dr, Abbott says in How to Parse, p. 257 : — 
“Distinguish the above use of ‘that’ from its use when introducing a 
clause in Apposition to a previous noun ” • 

They made cm agreement that they would share equally. 
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(5) It often happens, howeyer, that there is no noun going 
before. In this case the that is merely introductor}^, and the 
Noun -clause introduced by it is the complement or the subject 
or the object of some verb, or the object of some preposition. 

My terms are that yoa pay cash, {Comp, of I'erh.) 

That you were .absent is certain. {Subject h^fo,) 

I heard that yotv had come. {Object of Verb.) 

In that he died he died unto sin once. {Object of Prep. ) 

{c) The same conjunction placed after certain nouns has 
transformed the noun followed by that into a conjunctional 
phrase : — 

The moment that (=m the moment in which) he saw me, he fled. 
But the that is often omitted ; nothing is then left except the 
noun to represent the conjunction : — 

The moment he saw me, he fled. 

This, though common, is rather slovenly, and might cause 
obscurity. It would therefore be better to say “ as soon as.” 

{d) The same conjunction is often placed after certain adverbs, 
and is apt to be similarly omitted : — ^ 

Directly that or Directly he saw me, he fled. W' 

Now that you are well enough, you can leave your bed. 

But noio he is dead, wherefore should I fast ? — 2 Samuel xii. 23. 

This use of ^oiaas a Subordinative conjunction, is. the use of 
now unassisted by thati is not to be commended. 

. {e) The same conjunction is similarly placed, and sometimes 
similarly omitted, after the elliptical absolute participle ‘^pro- 
vided” f§ 190, Note 2) : — 

, Provided that or provided you sign your name to this, I accept your 
terms. 

Note.— -It being provided (the full form) has been cut down to pro- 
vided-ljN6jij proviso. See above (88). 

(/) The same conjunction is similarly placed and similarly 
omitted after certain prepositions. The omission of that trans- 
forms the preposition into a conjunction - 

Eoxept thou bless me, I will not let thee go. — Gen. xxxii. 26. 

PFithout you keep yourselves in breath with exercise, you will never 
live to my age. — S ir P. Sydney. 

Urijah the priest made it, against King Ahax came from Damascus. 
— 2 Kings xvi. 11. 

The use of these prepositions as conjunctions is now obsolete. 

(g) The same conjunction was originally expressed, but is now 
understood, after the phrases in case^ for fear : — 
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In case (that) you failj we shall all suffer. 

For fear (that) our people call you lily maid, — T ehxysoh. 

Note 1. — In such a sentence as the following it is better to consider 
that a Relative pronoun : — 

Did you ever see him ? Not that (=a sight that) I remember. 

Note 2. — Observe the precautions given in p. 174 (52) against using 
that as a general hack that can be freely substituted for any other con- 
junction. 

(103) The other day (or night). — This phrase is Indefinite 
— ^some day (or night) a little preceding the present, that is, a 
few days (or nights) ago. Perhaps the other day meant originally 
‘‘ the second day,” that is, two days from now, two or three 
days ago ; for in Old English other ” meant “ second.” The 
idiom is not of recent date : — 

The other 7iigkt ( — two or three nights ago) I fell asleep here behind 
the arras. — 1 Hen. IF. hi. 3. 

He said th is other day ( = two or three clays before this day), you 
ought him a thousand pound. — 1 Hen. IF. iii. 3. 

(104) **The whom,” ^'the whose,” “the which,” etc. — 
In Middle English and in the Tudor period we find the Rela- 

particularised by the Def. article. But modern idiom is 
against it, even in poetry : — 

The whose power as now is falle. — Gower. 

Your mistress, from the whom I see 
There’s no disjunction.— Tale^ iv. 4. 

(105) This much, so much, so much for : — 

(a) This much at least we can promise, 

{h) He is now so much better that we need not be alarmed. 

(c) So much for his courage ; now as to his honesty. 

In (a) “ much is used as a noun : “ this much ” is equivalent 
to “ this amount,” “ this quantity.” 

In (5) “much” is an adverb qualifying the adjective “better” ; 
and “so” is another adverb qualifying “much,” 

In (c) the first clause written out in full would be : — “ For 
(™iii defence of) his courage, so much has been or can be 
said.” Here there is a confusion between “ this much ” as a 
noun and “ .so much ” as an adverb. The phrase “ so much ” is 
here used as the subject of some verb understood. “This is all 
that need be said about his courage ; now let us see vrhat can he 
said about his honesty.” 

(106) Though, in the sense of “however,” — “Though” is, 
properly speaking, a Subordinative conjunction signifying conces- 
sion or contrast, and is used for introducing an Adverb-clause. 
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See § 169. But sometimes it stands alone, no clause of any 
kind being placed after it. It is then placed, not at the 
beginning, but in the middle or at the end of the sentence : — > 

That is another matter, tJiough.^Qnoted in Daily Tclcgn^ih, |,i. 9, 
6th April 1906. 

A good cause would do well, though. — DPuTDEN. 

It was found, though, that the cause was a bad one. 

This is not a modern idiom, since not only is it used by Dryden, 
but it occurs in Shakespeare : — 

Norf. This priest has no pride in him ? 

Suf. Not to speak of ; 

I would not be so sick, though, for his place. 

The speech by Suffolk written out in full would be : — Though 
he has no pride to speak of, I would not be so sick for his place 
as he is.’’ When though has no clause following it, we must 
regard it as a weak co-ordinative conjunction used in the sense 
of “ however ” or “ but.” 

(107) Thiongli, but. — Both of these conjunctions signify 

concession or contrast; but there is an important difference in 
their use, for which the reader can consult § 171. , . , 

( 108 ) To be sure : — 

Did he promise ? To he sure he did. 

Here the Infinitive is the Gerundial or Qualifying (§127, II.). 
The phrase to he sure is colloquial, and it signifies certainly.” 
The phrase Well, to be sure ! ” is a colloquial form of exclama- 
tion signifying astonishment. 

(109) To boot. — This phrase almost always stands at the 
end of its sentence. It was common in the Tudor period, but 
is now almost or quite obsolete in prose : — 

I would not be. the villain that thou think’st, 

For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 

And the rich East to hoot.— Macbeth, iv. 3. 

A man’s heaviness is refreshed long before lie conies to drunkenness ; 
-for when he arrives thither, he hath hut changed his heaviness 
and taken a crime to hoot . — Jek. Taylok. 

“To boot” means “in addition,” “over and above,” “by 
way of an extra.” “Boot” has always meant “profit” ; and is 
of the same root as the first syllable in letter . The prep, to is 
here used in the sense of purpose, as in the following : — 

^ At the end of a sentence such a word as “ though ” appears to be 
very unsuitable. But I have given the sentence as I found it. It would 
have been better to say,, “That, however, is another matter.” 
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Go<I will preserve tliein (oiir cattle) to our nse from all diseases. — 
Latimer’s Sermons. 

(110) Wliat not. — This phrase is placed after a string of 
nouns or verbs, and denotes that many more might be added, 
but that there is no need to mention them : — 

Steam propels, lowers, elevates, pumps, drains, pulls, and what not 
(what else does it not do ?), 

Persians, Copts, Tartars, Medes, Syrians, and ‘wdiat not ( — se\'^eral 
other nations that I need not name) were brought under the 
doniiiii on of Alexander the Great. 

(111) Yfhat was, what was not : — 

(a) What was rny astonishment on seeing this ! 4 ^ 

{h) What, was not my astonishment on seeing this ! 

These two sentences come to the same thing, in spite of the 

not.” The hrst means “ How great was nn^ astonishment,” 
etc. ; the second means Ho astonishment could be greater than 
mine was,” etc. 

(112) What with, somewhat : — 

The phrase wdiat wdth,” repeated before two or more nouns, 
m sometimes used for enumerating a series of things : — 

JVhat with the cunning of his methods, wJiat with the flattery of 
his tongue, and what with the influence of his money, he soon 
became the leading man in the town. 

It might be supposed that ‘Svhat with” is an elliptical 
phrase for ^*^ what he effected^ with cunning,” etc. But more 
probably “ what ” is here an Indefinite Demonstrative used as 
an adverb in the sense of '‘partly.” The compound -word 
“somewhat” is still used sometimes as a noun signifying 
“something,” and sometimes as an adverb signifying “to some 
extent” or “partly”: — “I am somewhat tired of this book.’' 
In colloquial English we still say, “ I tell- you what,” which 
means “ I tell you something,” or “ I have something to tell 
you.” The following examples show that this use of “ what ” 
is by no means of recent date : — 

Love is bought for litii what. — Gower (1400). 

Come down and learn the little what 
That Thomalin can sayne. — Spenser. 

With promise of his sister and what else. — Shakespeare. 

I tell you what.^ Antonio. — Ihid. 

(113) WhateYOr. — This word has three different uses: — 
((t) as a noun ; (6) as an adjective ; (c) elliptically. 
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(a) Jfhateter 'Eiaxtlij all-bearing mother, yields. — {N'oun.) 

Here “ whatever,” used as a noun, is the o].)ject of yields.”” 

{h) Whatever fortune stays him from his word. — Sham. (Jdf) 

(c) There being no room for any physical disco v^ery whatever (i,e, 
whatever it might be). — W iiateta'. {Mli^tioaL) 

Note. — Such colloquialisms , as the following are not suitable for 
written composition “ Whoever is tliat ? Why ever did you do it ? 
Whichever h it ? ” Here (as above and as shown in§ 79, c) ever has the 
sense of totality. Thus who among all men, wlio on eartlt ? 

Why ever ==vrlij on earth, why in the world ? 

(114) Whether. — This word has in its time had three 
different uses, but the third is no^v the only one that is not 
obsolete or obsolescent in j^rose-composition : — 

(a) As an interrogative pronoun signifying which of 
two” : — 

Whether of them twain (= which of the two) did the will of his 
father xxi. 31. 

It shall be tried, before we do depart, 

Whether (which of the two) aceuseth (the) other wrongfully. 

Hey WOOD, Edw, IV. ii. 3. . 

Whether (which of the two) dost thou profess tln^self,— a fool or a 
knave ^—Airs Well, iv. 5. 

(5) As an interrogative adverb, offering a choice between 
two alternatives : — 

Whether had you ratlier lead mine eyes, or eye your master’s 
heels ? — Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. 

(c) As a conjunctive adverb, introducing a hTonn-clause, but 
not in an Interrogative sense : — 

Yon have said ; but whether wisely or no let the foi'est judge. — As 
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Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain. 

3 Een. VL iii. 1. 

(117) WMlCj wMM, as a conjunction. 

Properly speaking, “wMle” is a noun signifying ‘‘time.’' 
Originally this was its only use ; and tins use of the word, 
though now less common than it was, is not extinct. 

The mighty queen may no while endure. — O haijcer. 

(Some guest that) hath outstayed his welcome while^ 

And tells the jest without the smile. — C oleridge. 

I will go forth and breathe the air a ivhile, — Longfellow. 

In the line last quoted v)hile must be parsed as a noun in 
the adverbial objective case ; see § 178 (5). It must be 
similarly parsed in the word “ meaiurMe/’ which signifies “ in 
the mean (intervening) time,” though Ave are now justified in 
considering “meanwhile” as an adverb. It is certainly a 
noun, and nothing else than a noun, in the phrase “ worth 
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The cl&udy messenger turns me liis back 

x4nd himiSj as who should say, You’ll rne the time 

That clogs me with this auswer,~~J/f/,c^e;/.A, iii. 6. 

Aye me ! This long abiding 
Seemeth to me, as loko saith 
A prolonging of a (lying death.— Wyatt. 

The expression is still seen, though it has now become 
rather nacommon : — 

‘'‘Is the present generation of young men at Oxford affected to any 
appreciable degree by the traditions of the place ? ” 

“Oh. yes,” replied my host, as who should saif. “We haven’t 
altogether gone to tiie dog^d'— Quiver, May 1894. 

(n9) Withal, wherewithal (with -ball). 

The H’ord tvitlml is going more and more out of use. It can 
be (dilicr an adverb or a preposition. 

(a) Adverb^ signifying “at the same time,” “in addition” 

How modest in exception, and withal 

How terrible in constant resolution.— V. ii. 4. 

(1>) Preposition ; equivalent to “ with,” but always placed, 
alter its object, and at the end of the sentence or clause to 
which it belongs : — 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. — Macbeth^ ii. 1 
Whatsoever uncleanness it be, that a man shall be defiled withal — 
Lev. Y. 3. 

I for my part knew the tailor that made the wings she flew withal 
— Merck, of Penicc, iii. 1. 

“Wherewithal” In this compound word the adverb 
“where” does duty for a noun as object of the preposition 


man 
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A Kould-hc murderer, who wishes his victim to he removed by other 
hands than his own, has to ojoen negotiations with tiiird 
parties . — JJaily Tcl. p. 9, 22nd Dec. 1905. 

(121) Write yon, write to yon 

I will write you a letter on this matter. 

I will ^vrite to you soon. 

We can use the phrase write when “you’’ is the 

Indirect object to the verb and is follow- eel by a Direct object. 
But if there is no Direct object and the verb “write” is used 
Intransitively (§ 145, a\ w^e must say write to yoiiJ' 


Questions on Chapters XXVIII. and XXIX. 

Collected from London Matriculation Papers set from January 
1879 to July 1905. 

1. ExpL'iin the construction of self. AVhat part of speech is it ? Trace 

its history. (Jan. 1879.) 

2. Correct or justify : 

{a) That’s him. 

(5) Many a day. 

(c) I expected to have found him better. (Jan. 1879.) 

3. State clearly the rules of English accidence regarding tlie use of idll 

and slmll in Interrogative sentences. (Jan. 1880.) 

4. Discuss with reference to the history of their usage, the words ye 

and yoit, that and which (as Relatives). (June 1880.) 

6. Tell what you know of the origin and present use of a and the. 
How would you place them among the parts of speech, and why ? 

(June ISSl.) 

6. What is a Relative pronoun ? Point out and explain the diflerent 

uses of what^ which, 'whether. (June 1881.) 

7. What is the real power of the Genitive (Possessive) case ? (Jan. 
1882.) Distinguish its uses according to meaning. 

$. Tell the history of the forms a and an, and discuss their gram- 
matical use. (Jan, 1883.) 

9. Take six of our common English prepositions, and show in wliat 

way each has been talven to represent different relations of place, time, and 

causality. (Jan. 1883.) 

10. Disemss the syntax of the following: — 

{a) I meant to have written to yon. 

(6) I heard of him running away. 

[c) It’s me. (Jan, 1883.) 

11. Explain how you would classify the words aye, yea, yes. no^ oiay 

among the parts of speech. (Jixne 1883.) 

12. How do you classify pronouns? Parse, the wmid what in the- 
sentences ; — 

(a) I will tell you ^vhat. 

(b) He was somewhat weary. 
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16. Write some short sentences to show the various nieanhigs of the 
prepositions ai, wlth^ of, from, against Explain : — 

(a) He did his duty hg him. 

[h) these circumstances. 

(c) Ten io one it is not so. 

{d) Add ten to one. 

(e) Keep up/or my sake. (June 1885.) 

17. Parse after and out in each of the following ; — 

(('ii) him then, and bring him back. 

{h) After ht came, ail went wrong. 

(ci You go first, and I will come after, 

{d) After that I will say no more. 

({?) Out brief candle. 

(/] He was quite out of it, 

{g) Out upon it ! 

if ) He was beaten out and out 

■{i'j Pie proved an out and out deceiver. (June 1885.) 

18. Parse each of the four words, But me no huts, W^hat other parts 

-of speech may h%d be ? Would you say, They all ran away lut me, or They 
all TOM away hut I \ ' (Jan, 1886.) ’ 

19. What is meant by an idiom ? Men'tion two or .three English 

idioms, and try to exi>lain them. (Jan. 1886.) 

20. Point out w'hat is hiiomatic in these phrases : — 

(o!) There came a letter. 

{b) Let me hght it out. 

(c) We spoke to each other. 

(d) Hany a man would dee. 

(£‘) What an angel of a girl ! 

(/ ) What with this, and what \vith that, I could not get on. 

(June 1886.) 


21. Wiiat errors have crept into these phrases ?- 

{a) Ever so many. 

(^) To do no more than one can help, 
(c) These sort of things. 

Suggest some explanation of of” in such phrases 

22. Parse the italicised words and phrases : — ' 


a friend of mine. 
(June 1886.) 
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pronoun ? Point out tlie inconsistency of saying I myself, and yet lie 
//on.'.v/;*, and aecoiuit for it. (Jan. 

34. Give the ineaning and origin of the following prepositions : 

‘inauf/re, hat, beticeen, notwithstmuling, during. And mention as many 
as yon can of the various senses in which by, to, with are used. 

(Jan. 1892.) 

35. Explain and illustrate the terms inflexion, assimilation, etymology, 

phonetics, and acculenm. (June 1892.')'^ 

3?,;. Discuss the. verbal forms in italics 

{a} How do you do ? (b) I do you to wit 

(c) Woe wortit: the day. [d] Seeing is believitig, 

(e) He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

{/) Tiie hawthorn bush, with seat.s beneath the shade, 

For talking age and vohispering lovers made. (June 1892.) 

37. Ihirse the words italicised in the following ; — ■ 

\p) Flease write clearly. {b) Thank you. 

(c) If you like. (d) From bad to worse, 

fe) Get you gone. (/') He was accused of having run away. 

(June 1893.) 

3S. Discuss carefully these words and ways of speaking ; — talented ; 
a friciul of mine ; reliable ; neither he nor she are at hand ; they all 
hoped to have succeeded. (June 189k) 

39. Define and illustrate the ~ dialect, slang, technology 

archmsm, neologism, soleeism, (Jan. 1894.),' 

40. Parse htU in the following sentences, and explain carefully its 

idiomatic usage in each case, with reference to its original meaning ; 

(flj) There is none here but hates me. 

{b) And was not this the earl ? ’Twas none hu>t he. 

(c) He would have died hut for me. 

(d) He is all but perfect. 

(e) There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

(/) He is but a madman. {.Jan. 1895.) 

41. Distinguish between the comparative degree of an adjective and an 

adjective with comparative force. To which class haloug—former, in- 
ferior, older, elder, outer, utter. (June 189^) 

42. Point out any defects in the grammar or style of the following ':— 

(ai) Homer was not only the maker of a nation, but of a language. 

(b) He is better versed in theology than any living man. 

(c) Shake.speare frequently has passages in a strain quite false, and 

which are entirely unworthy of him. 

((/) Nothing can hinder this treatise from being one of the most con- 
siderable books which has appeared for the last half-century. 

(e) A statute inflicting the punishment of death may be and ought 
to be repealed, if it be in any %vay expedient. (June 1896.) ' 

43. Differentiate the following as regards usage ‘.—further, faHher • 
late, latter; older, elder ; (ntter. Utter ; foremost, first. (Jan. 1897.) 

44. Classify the uses of shall and will, and their past tenses. Show 
how far the following examples fall within your elassification * 

{a) He shall not go abroad with me again. 
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(Hi.) To go on board a skij), 

(iv.) He is. a great friend of my father's, 

(?. ) They beard ber ccune. (Jan . 1 90a . ) 

52. Correct any faults of expression in the following sentences, and 
give reasons for yoni* coiTections : — 

(i.) I nevei” remember having met bis equal. 

(ii.) His failure was ratber due to bis stupidity than from the 
neglect of bis teacber. 

(iii.) Neitlier in ■writing for the learned or for the general reader was 
be very successful. 

(iv.) Tbe reason why tbe disaster occurred was on account of an 
enor by tbe signalman. 

(v. ) There are people at whom we all smile yet secretly dislike. 

(vi.) He much preferred trudging through the mud tluxn to take tbe 
Tube-railwajn (Jan. 1905.) 

53. Comment on any errors in tbe following sentences 

{a) His chief among many responsible duties was to provide for tbe 
welfare of the staff. 

{h) The index to the book is very imperfect. The editor has paid 
little attention to such matters as indices and dates. 

(c) He resembles one of those animals that has been forced from its 
forest to gratify human curiosity. 

{d) They hoped to procure the original document which bad been 
mislaid, but wbicli they have not been able to do. 

[e] His sister was the best letter- -tyriter in tbe family, him only 
excepted. . - . 

(/■) In a short time be succeeded in mastering the three first books of 
Paradise Lost. • (June 1905.) 

54. Alter, where necessary, the order of the clauses or phrases in the 
following sentences so as to express tbe ideas more, clearly, and indicate 
why the order is faulty 

{a) Some years afterwmrds I bad an editorial successor, who bad all the 
wit for which I toiled in vain, wuthout making any pretension 
to it. 

, (f) He erected a pavilion in tbe garden, around which be kept tbe 
air always cool by artificial sbo'wers. 

(c) 1 on will find tbe •\vorId, which you imagine smooth and quiet as 
a lake in the valley, a sea foaming with tempests and boiling 
with whMpools. (June 1905. ) 

55. Comment on the construction of the wmrds in italics 
(i.) We hoped this for both their sakes. 

(ii.) He passed the examination, which pleased his friends. 

(hi.) On his return home he recovered his health. 

(iv.) The game is not Avorth the 

(v. } Do Aviiat he may, he will not succeed. 

(vi.) There was one point which they considered it important to 
. (Sept. 1905.) 

56. Point out and correct any errors of expression : 
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(ii.) This happened in William’s and Mary’s reigm 
(hi.) Nobody in their senses could do 'such a thing. 

greater than his father. 

^(v.) He was kind, but lacked either prudence or cleverness. 

\Vi,) Some one or other, I don’t know w^hom, struck the blow. 

(Sept im 

(. Express the following ideas by changing some of tlie par- 
:n into others, and state your reasons for the alterations in 


(a) Tlie result would be a 

statement of tlie 
ficatioii. 

(b) His assei-tion that the combination of the two elements will be 

the elleet of extreme pressure was a manifestation of his 
Ignorance of recent discoveries. 

(c) The king’s favouring the extreme party, 

tioii against the war, 

(d) Humble origin 


hopeless confusion of thought 1 
theory of evolution without ai; 


_ „ , in spite of their declara- 

gave deep offence to his well-%vishers. 
is no bar to the attainment of greatness, while 
pride of birth is a frequent cause of humiliation. 

{Lond. Matric. Hept 190 i.) 
58. (<]{) Explain the Demonstrative pronouns in : — 

(i.) The busy sylphs surround their darling care ; 

These set the head, and those divide the hair. 

(ii. ) Two principles in human nature reign, 

Self-love to urge, and Beason to -restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 

Each -works its end, to move or govern all. 

(b) Illustrate the use of whose as a Relative pronoun, and state to what 
class of nouns its use is chiefly conflned. 

(c) Discuss the correctness of whom in the following sentences t— 

(i.) Tell me whom you saw. 

(ii.) He could name politicians whom he knew were above such 
considerations. 

(Ui.) Whom do they say the agent represents ? 

(iv.) Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lexvd 

Pell not from heaven. {Lo 7 iel Matrio. Sept. 1904.) 

Miscellaneous Questions. 

69. What does luill express in the following sentences ? — 

{a) He will leave England in May. 

(h) I will take care that yo\ir interests do not suffer. 

(c) Will you take this woman for your wedded wife ? I -will. 

(d) When will he come ? . 

(e) Elizabeth. Leave me now, 

Will you, companion to myself, sir ? 

Bedingfield. Will I ? 

With most exceeding willingness, I.wilL-— T jennyson. 
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PART IV 


ia) You said it would ram. 

Would that I were dead. 

(c) He would talk the whole day, when in familiar circles. 

(f/) I wished him to go, but he would not. 

63. Correct anything that you find amiss in the following, or give 
reasons for making no correction: — 

Anger is like 

A fnll-hot horse, who being allowed liis way, 

Self- mettle tires him. — S hakespeare. 

(5) The reader ■will put down Mr. W. Richmond Smith’s volume, 
The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur^ describing in the most 
interesting way the author’s experiences with General Fogi’s 
army as special correspondent for the Associated Press 
and Reuter’s Telegram Company, with somewhat mixed 
feelings.— Weekly, p. 392, 17th Fov. 1905. 

(c) The man named is of a particularly evil character ; -for he lias been 
by turns of the Greek and Roman faith, and finally ])ecoraes 
a Protestant— Telegraph, p. 12, 8th Fov. 1905. 
id) This will not prevent his book’s being useful to a large circle of 
readers, to w’hom the sources from w'-hich he draws are not 
accessible.— T'imes Weekly, p. 374, 3rd Fov. 1905. 

(t?) England as the leading maritime nation may have been expected 
to have, led the way in organising some method of averting 
the perils of shipwreck. — JJr, Wynter on Lifeboats, 

64. Comment on the uses of do in the following sentences ; — 

{a) I do one or two sums every morning. 

{h) How do you do ? 


60. Correct any errors that you may find in the following, giving 
reasons for your corrections : — 

{aj ‘‘Yield thee, Minotti, quarter take 

For thine own, thy daughter’s sake.” 

Fever, renegado, never, 

Though the life of thy gift would last for ever. — B yrok. 

(b) I will be happy to visit you. 

(<;) If I go iTp in a balloon, I will probably lose my life. 

{{() I shall never submit to this disgrace. 

(c) I am sure that I wilVnot tail twice in this examination. 

61. Explain the meanings of shall and should in the following 
■■sentences:— 

(<!'.) Shall you go ? 

(b) You .shall go. 

({■/ Thou shait not oppress the poor. 

id} Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My word.s shall not pass 
away.— d/af/j xiii. 31. 

(e) Thi.s room shall be kept open for the future. 

(f) My voice shall sound, as you do prompt my ear. 

(fj) You promised he should marry one of my daughters. 

J. Austek. 

62. What are the diftereiit meanings of woidd in the following 
sentences ? — 
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(c) I like him better than you do. 

(rf) That will do for the present. 

sentence?““““ objectives after the verbs in the following 

(а) Ea.rl Waiter, rest him God. — S cott. 

(б) He had to fight his way through the' world. 

[c) He iooked daggers at me. 

W coutent- 

(e) She will sing the savageness out of a hear.—SHiKESPE vkb 

below ibdicised 

■ (a) Everybody was pleased to thiiilc how much'^Aey had always dis- 
iikea xVir. JJarey. — J. Austen 

'^'“the «t Longboui-u' and ,ckat with 

lu, ^ -fi * ’® b,iicases, and the officers, there was not a 
\ . ^ ’^'"dhout its engagement, — Jbid. 

(C) A famine occurs in India everi/ twenty years at least. 

{d) 1 tell you if you go on refusing every offer in this wiv 

you will never get a husband at all.—J. Austen 
ie) I began to associate with none but disappointed authors like 
Goidsmit?*^ pi’aised, deplored, aud despised each other. 

(/) The terms are most moderate include free carriage — 

Adverhsem£nt. 

^ . All unawares, 

hiuttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
ien thousand deep. — M ilton. 

, , _ And I shall soon 

Arm d with thy might rid heaven of these re&eM.— M ilton, 
i here s not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But s happier than wte. --O tway, Vemce Preserved. Act i. 

Vane young in years, but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
. . T 1 I"!^® III of Rome. — Milton’s 

1 A I do not like to see us gradually becoming a nation of onlookers : 
at games, hike the Romans had become immediately before that 

It IS doubtful if even ymr Dublin Divinity-student, let alone 
Me world at large, has any familiar knowledge of the 
Primate, wffio, ^tn.—Times Weekly, p. 355, 5th Got. 1906. 
henas fet. Francis, was going one day to St. Marv of the 
• and the very bitter cold was tormenting him, he called 

to Brother Leo tlutt was going on before, and said thus, etc.— 
Quoted in imneis of Assisi, by IV. P. Swainson, p. 28. 


(9) 

(A) 

(‘j 

ii) 


m 
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383. The Method, — The method followed in this chai^ter 
is the same as that followed already in Chapfer XXYII. The 
first section consista; of, essays written out in full, which the 
student can be asked to reproduce in words of his own, without 
making any change in the order or in the theme of each para- 
graph ; the second, of subjects for essays, to which a few notes 
have been appended ; the third, of subjects without notes. 
The only difference between the two chapters is that here the 
subjects '"are based on English history, together with a few that 
are based on general geography, whereas in Chapter XXYII. 
the subjects are general. 

Seg!HON 1. — Essays for Beproductiox. 

38d. List of Essays for Eeprodnction. — The following is 
a list of the essays written out in full, which the student can be 
asked to reproduce : — 

I, What Britain owes to her Geographical Position. 

11. YTiat Use Britain has made of her Natural Advantages. 

Ill The Roman Conquest and Occupation of Britain. 

lY. Early English Settlements in Britain (450-600). 

Y. Early English kingdoms and their Unification in 829, 

YL Did England gain or lose by the Norman Conquest ? 

YII. The Part played by Accident in English History. 

Essay I.-— What Britain owes to her Geographical 
Position. 

In the above heading Great Britain is called “ Britain ” for 
the sake of brevity. ' Ireland is not included, because what we 
have to say about Britain does not always apply to the sister- 
island, or applies to it , in a less degree. The phrase geo- 
graphical position ” means the position that a country held or 
holds in relation to other countries either neighbouring or more 
remote. In this essay, as in the -second and third, the theme 
of each paragraph is printed in italics on the top. 

, 1 . Britain not onginally separated f torn the Continent. 

From the shallowness of the sea, by which our Island is separated from 
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tlie neigliboiiring continent, it bas been inferred that Britain and Ganl 
v/ere once nnited so as to form an unbroken expanse of land. The Strait 
of Dover is so shallow that if St. Panrs Cathedral (London) eoxild be pnt 
down in the deepest part of it, the dome would be seen standing out above 
the water. Fortunately, however, when the land that once joined Britain 
and Gaul subsided, the subsidence was deep enough not only to make 
Britain an island, but to make tbe waters of the Channel navigable Ixy the 
largest ships along.the entire route from Kent to Cornwall, Tlie insular 
character that Britain thus acquired has more than anv^thing else deter- 
mined the part that she has played and has yet to play in the history of 
mankind. 

2. Position of Britain in ancient and, mediscml history. 

From the beginning of recorded history till the close of the Middle 
Age, Britain was on tbe outermost fringe of tbe then known world. 
Until Julius Cffisar crossed over Irom Gaul, and set foot on tlie coast of 
Kent (55 b.c.), it remained unknown to the Eoinans ; or, if known at all, 
it was known only as a vague tradition. A Roman poet of that day 
speaks almost with pity of the “ Britanni ” (Britons) as a people entirely 
cut off from the rest of the world.” The conquest of the greater part of 
Britain was the last great addition that the Romans made to their empire ; 
and it was the first great province that they gave up when their empire 
was on the decline. After tbe Romans bad gone (410 A.D.), tbe island 
fell Lack once more into its former state of obscurity, in wbicb state it 
remained^ for nearly two hundred years, till Augustine and his monks 
arrived (597 a.d.) to Christianise its inhabitants. During the later liali 
of the Middle Age (from 1066 to 1485) the kings of England (for Britain 
had long before this become mainly English) jjlayed a conspicuous part in 
tbe affairs of Europe, and especially in those of its nearest neiglibour, 
France. But even then Britain remained, as it had begun, a remote island 
on the circumference or outer ring of the then known world. 

3. Position of Britain in modern history. 

The discovery of America (1492 A.D.), with the outburst of colonisation 
and commerce that followed, transferred the island from the circumference 
to the centre. If we place a school-globe in such a position that Britain 
appears in the centre, we can from that centre see by far the largest part 
of the land-surface of the globe, viz. the whole of Europe and Africa, the 
greater part of Asia, and the whole of the New World except the southern 
end of the southern half of the American continent. From the waters of 
the North Atlantic (if we include the Mediterranean as an arm of the 
Atlantic, which it is), all the great historic countries of the Old and the 
New Worlds can be approached w'ithout difficulty. 

4. JVhat Britain owes to her sefaration from Euto'Jjc. 

In more ways than one the almost unbroken prosperity of Britain 
(under which name we refer especially to England) is mainly to be 
ascribed to her separation from Europe. This more than anything else 
gave to her people the sense of national unity, to which most of the coun- 
tries of Europe long continued to be strangers. Certainly there was no 
such unity during the Middle Age in , France, Italy, or Germany. Not- 
withstanding the conquest of England by Canute the Dane (1017), and 
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tiie mncli more violent-conquest by William the Norman (1066), there was 
xio serious I'jreak in the continuity of the national life. The home-policy 
of Henry I., who was boim and educated in England and came to the 
throne only tliirty-four years after William the Conqueror had landedj 
was an iin])ortant step towards the unitication of Englishman and Norman. 
Not only did he put forth the first “charter” of our liberties, which 
placed English and Normans on the same level, but by his marriage with 
Editii, the grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside, he restored the Saxon 
blood to tlie occupants of the English throne. Further, by his invasion 
of Normandy and by the victory that he won at Tenchebrai (1106) vvith a 
force which w'as mamly English, he wiped out the dishonour of the defeat 
tliat tlte English had suffered at Hastings. Henceforth Normandy became 
an appendage of England, and England ceased to be an appendage of 
Normandy. The dx-awing up of the Great Charter {Magna Charia) only 
eiglity years after the death of Henry I, was a great national movement, 
in whieli Ixarons, slierifls, merchants, and burgesses all took part, showing 
tliat by this time (1215) all distinction between Englishman and Norman 
had disa]q»eared. Thanks to her separation from Europe, England was 
able to work out her own problems, both religious and political, without 
foreign interference, and to solve them without foreign direction. The 
Channel between Dover and Calais, protected as it was from hostile fleets 
by the bravery of her sailors, preserved her from, the aggressions of 
Charlemagne, of Philip 11., of Louis XIV., and of Napoleon ; and it 
placed her at a safe distance from the storm-centre of the Revolution of 
Paris (1739-1802), which convulsed the greater part of Western Exxrope. 

5. JVhat Britain oioes to her lyroximity to Europe, 

Our island, though removed far enough from Europe to escape from 
many of its wars, revolutions, and pestilences, was yet near enough to 
profit by intercourse mth the most cultivated of its inhabitants and to 
receive infusions of new blood. The neighbourhood of Europe supplied a 
stimulant from mthout and prevented stagnation within. For many 
centuries before the Romans landed in 55 b.c., Britain had had a vigorous 
population of her own, the Celtic, which made a stout resistance to the 
Romans and survived the Roman Conquest. After the Romans had gone, 
immigrants of various kinds poured in at intervals, —Saxons, Frisians, 
Angles, Danes, Normans, Flemings, Angevins, Lombards, Huguenots! 

- All these, partly through intermarriage with the earlier inhabitants (the 
Celts), partly through intermarriage with one another, and partly through 
the use of a common language (English) and the possession of common 
interests, became fused into a single nation, and fused so completely that 
no distinctions among the component elements could be traced. “ With 
animals and plants,” says Darwin, “a cross between diflerent varieties, or 
between individuals of the same variety but of another strain, gives vitrour 
an<I fertility to the offspring,” The mixed stock, which in spite of" the 
mixture is for convenience’ sake called English, has produced some of the 
greatest explorers, discoverers, poets, and dramatists that the world has 

seen. From the same stock came the great inventions of modern times, 

the steam.ship, the railway engine, and the electric telegraph,— to which 
we must add the last great invention, the telephone, which may be fairly 
claimed as English, since the inventor, A. G. Bell, was born in Edinburgh, 
the inhabitants of winch, though they are now called Scotch, are mainly 
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descended from Angles and are therefore of the same stock as the 
English. 


Essay II. — What Use Britain has made of her 
Natural Advantages. 


The purport of this heading is explained in the first para- 
graph, which serves as an introduction to the essav. It is 
sometimes expedient to begin an essay by explaining the scope 
of the subject set, or at least the view that the writer has taken 
of its scope. This clears the ground, and puts the writer in a 
^ better position with his reader or readers. 

1 . The 6W2Je of the essay. 

The natural advantages of a country may be discussed under three main 
headings,— its seaboard, estuaries, and harbours, — its soil and climate, 
with their respective variations, — its rnmeral resources. In each of these 
properties Britain has been very highly favoured by the bounty of Nature. 
The question then arises, What use has she made of them ? Or, to expi'ess 
the same question in different words, What influence have they had in 
shaping the career and character of her people ? This is the question to 
i be discussed in the present essay. 

2. Seafarmg, slii^luildmg^ and fisheries. 

The coast-line of Britain is unusually long in proportion to the land- 
area, being about 1 linear mile to 20 square miles, against 1 to about 200 
in the continent of Europe. At intervals not very wide apart this coast- 
line is indented with great natural harbours, such as Plymouth or South- 
ampton, or is penetrated to a long distance inland by estuaries or arms of 
tidal sea, such as those of the Thames, the Orwell, the Humber, tbe Tyne, 
the Clyde, the Mersey, the Avon, and others. In such estuaries we have 
ports, which, as they are not exposed to the open sea, cannot easily be 
: attacked by hostile fleets, though once in an hour of shame the Dutch fleet 

sailed up the Medway, burnt three men-of-war, and blockaded the Thames 
(1667). These and other great harbours scattered along tbe coast have 
given us unusual facilities for shipbuilding as well as for sea-borne trade. 

; ; The shallowness of the surrounding waters has given us enormous fisheries. 

Off the Cornish coast, for example, twelve million jiilchards have been 
taken in a single day. “ It is an amazing sight,” as an eye-witness relates, 
‘Ho watch an innumerable army of these fish passing the Land’s End, 
pursued by hordes of dogfish, hake, and cod, and followed overhead by 
vast flocks of sea-birds ready at any moment to pounce upon any flsb that 
\ may rise to the surface.” The experience of sea-life gained in the fisheries 

along the coast has tempted the more adventurous seamen to make distant 
voyages abroad. Thus a large part of our population grew into a nation 
i of sailors, whose enterprise led them to discover new lands in different 

quarters of the globe, to establish great colonies which are rapidly 
' becoming sister-nations, and to found the greatest maritime empire that 

; I the world has yet seen. 

if ' ' . V ' ' ■ ' 

I ' ' ■' ■ ■' ■ ' 
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3. Pasturage and agriculture. 

The soil and climate of Britain are favourable to fertility in plants and 
to the vigorous grov.Tli of animal life. Notwithstanding tlie occurrence, 
L-'^pecially in parts of Scotland and Wales, of rugged liill-tracts maiuly 
covered with bare rocks, there are broad sijaces which, though not lit for 
tlie plough, are useful for' pasturage ; and for several ceiitnries during the 
Early ^fiddle Age England was the chief wool-jjroducing country of the 
west Besides the land lit only for pasturage there is a great deal of level 
country suitable for agriculture, which up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the chief industry of the nation. Though fanning is now 
much less prosperous than it was, this is not the fault either of the soil 
or of liie climate or of the people, but is owing to the vast increase of 
int]7orr,eti food-stuffs, which can be produced elsewhere in greater abnn- 
diiuce and sometimes at less cost than is possible in our own ovei’crowded 
island, and are adndtted into our seaports free of duty. No other 
country produces finer cattle, finer sheep, finer horses, or finer vegetables. 
In 110 other country is the grass so rich. The climate, though irregular 
and suhiject in almost any month of the year to fogs from the ocean, is one 
of moderate heat and moderate cold. Countries of the same latitude in 
Europe and America are afflicted with much greater extremes of tempera- 
ture, becau.se their climate is not cooled in the summer, as ours is, by the 
equalising infiuence of a vast expanse of ocean, nor warmed in the winter, 
us ours is, by genial breezes from the south and west that sweep across the 
island during the greater part of the year. 

4. Mining and manufacture. 

The tin mines of Cornwall and Devonshire were known to the Phcenicians 
from a remote antiquity ; but the Phcenicians were wise enough to keep 
the secret to themselves for many centuries. These mines are not even 
yet exhausted ; but on account of the depth to which the mining has now 
to he caiTied, the industry has become less remunerative than it was. The 
lead mines of Somersetshire and Northumberland began to be worked 
under Roman rule, i.e. nearly two thousand years ago. Copper, man- 
ganese, China clay, and other kinds of minerals are found in various parts ; 
and gold is found in Wales. But the deposits of coal and iron, in which 
Britain abounds, have in more recent times been the mainspring of her 
industrial prosperity. It has been calculated that, of all the “metal- 
wealth’’ of Britain eleven-twelfths are of iron, and that of all the “non- 
metal wealth ” about three-quarters are of coal. Hie application of these 
two minerals to the manufacture of all kinds of machiiiery, of which her 
own sons were the inventors, gave her the start of other nations, and 
placed lier in the vanguard of industrial activity. The iron and the coal 
of England are generally found in the neighbourhood of each other, — a 
fact which adds greatly to the facility of working the mines and of 
turning their resources to practical account. The thousands of men who 
earn their livelihood by such industries have been drawn together into 
great manufacturing centres, which in proportion to the total area of 
the country are more numerous and more populous in Britain than in 
any other part of the world. 

5. Civil government and national character. 

Favoured as England has been with such unusual advantages of sea- 
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board, soil, climate, and mineral resources, bow does sbe stand as comijared 
witli otlier countries in the matter of civil government ? Few, if any, will 
be inclined to dispute the fact that in political wisdom, if in nothing else, 
she has carved out a niche peculiarly her own in the great corridor of 
human history. At such an early date as 1215 no other country prodiTce<I 
such a charter as that to which King John was compelled to affix his seal. 
But this document, far-reaching and comprehensive though it was, was 
but the foundation-stone on Avhich the stately edifice of constitutional 
government has since been built. The Coexistence of three great imlus- 
tries so diverse as seafaring, farming, and manufacture prodiice<l in the 
minds of our countrymen a balance of character that secured for them 
the possession of great political rights with the minimum oi’ political 
disturbance. We had, it is true, a revolutionary period of our own, when 
the nation was determined at all risks to get rid of the Stuarts. But the 
amount of violence, with which this great work was accomplished, was 
tritiing in comparison 'with what has happened elsewhere in times not very 
remote from the present. Jt was the mental balance and self-restraint of 
our countrymen tliat enabled them to work out for themselves a system of 
government limited by la'w, controlled by opinion, and guided by a ileter- 
mination, against which tyrants conspired in vain, to defend the rights of 
property, rejiutation, and person. This, then, is the example that Eiiglaiid 
has set to the world. She has solved in her own way the problem of con- 
stitutional monarchy, which, with all its faults, is the best form of govern- 
ment that the world has yet seen ; and herein lies the world’s chief interest 
in her history. 


“ Under tlie Eoman dominion Britain Iiad assumed an aspect 
of great prosperity, wliich was destroyed as soon as the legions 
of Borne were withdrawn.” — Goldwik Smith. 

Subjects are sometimes set in the form of a quotation, such 
as the above, which is to be exj)anded into an essay. More 
briefly the subject of the present essay might have been 
worded. — 


The Boman Conquest and Occupation op Britain. 

1. How and ivken Britain was conquered hy the Roman B. 

Britain Avas the last great province that the Romans added to their 
empire ; and when their empire was falling, it was the first that they 
gave up. “ It was entirely unknown to them,” as Bede tells us in Ms 
licdesiastical History^ chap, ii., “'before the time of Julius Ctesar.” 
Julius Cmsar made two invasions, the first in 55 B.c., and the second 
in the year folloAving. The first was made in a spirit of adventure rather 
than Avith any serious intention of conquest*. T*!)© second Avas made 
Avith a larger military force, and was carried further inland ; but, as 
before, no legions were left and no province was formed. For the next 
hundred years Britain Avas left alone, the Romans being too much 
occupied Avith civil Avars and other troubles of their oAvn to undertake 
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ih? conquest of a distant island, of wliieh tliey had not yet learnt the 
value. In a.d. 43, when Oiaudins' was emperor of iloiiie. Invasions were 
renewed and the subjugation of Britain was taken up in earnest. After 
ahsQiis forty years of conflict the conquest of the Britons was completed 
by Agricola (a.d. 78-85). Tiie chief heroes on the side of the defence 
were Caradoc, whom the Eomans called Caractaeus, and Boadicea, ‘‘the 
warrior-queen,” as she is called in Cowper’s ode. The former was sent 
to Borne to grace the triumph of the conqueror, but was afterwards 
reinstated. The latter, as readers of Cowper are aware, died bravely 
on the hattlefleld, unless preference is to be given to the alternative 
legend, that she took poison in order to escape the dishonour of defeat. 

2. IJ'liid the Homans lUcl for the 2 rrotection of Britain. 

The Boinans were at that time the greatest people in the world, and 
the ancient^ Britons were among the most backvmrd ; improvement 
therefore was bound to follow in the wuike of Konian conquest. But 
th.e first thing that the Homans had to think of was the protection of 
the people, who had now become their subjects, from foreign and internal 
foes. North Britain was at that time the home of a fierce and warlike 
tribe of mountaineers, called the Piets. These, aided by the Scots, who 
came originally from Ireland and afterwards gave Scotland its name, 
were a constant source of danger and unrest to their neighbours who 
lived further south. The Eomans, not considering the northern country 
to be worth the labour of conquest, built and fortified strong walls from 
east to west, the most famous being the wall of the Empei’or Hadrian 
(117-138 A.D.), parts of which remain to tins dajq extending from the 
nioutli. of the Tyne to the Solway Firth. The military force that the 
Romans maintained in Britain consisted of three great divisions, and to 
each division a separate duty was assigned — the field -army, under a 
commander-iii-ehief called the “Count of Britain” {Comes Briiannim ) — 
the frontier-army, under an ofificer called the “Duke of the Britains” 
{Dim Bnianmanm)~-mdi the coast -army, under an officer called the 
“Count of the Saxon shore” [Gomes Litoris Saxonici)^ i.e. the shore 
molested by Saxons; for Saxon pirates had already apjjeared. Great 
military roads, solid as the Roman character and unswerving as the 
Eoman ambition, were carried across the island, and no obstacles arising 
from rivers or mountains were allowed to stand in the way. The high- 
ways best known to us at the present day converged towards “ tlie town 
anciently called Lmdinium,” as the Romans spelt it ; which shows that 
even in Celtic or pre-Roman days London was the heart or chief centre 
of the national life. One of these roads, now known in London as 
Watling Street, stretched from Dover to Chester, passing through London 
on its way. Nearly 800 years afterwards this very road was l>y the 
Treaty of Wedmore (a.d. 879) made the boundary line between the 
dominions of the Saxon king, Alfred, and those of the Danish king, 
Guthram. 

3. Bliat the Romans did. for the benefit of the peojde. 

The roads, which the Romans had made by various routes across 
Britain for purposes of military protection, served the not less useful 
purpose of promoting trade and friendly intercourse between tribes 
which had hitherto been strangers, if not enemies, to one another. 
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Britain was thus for tlie first time revealed to herself. Forests were 
cleared, new markets were opened, mines v/ere worked, agi'ieulture was 
extended, new grains and new' fruits were introduced. ""Large towuis, 
such as Colchester, Doncaster, Lincoln, Chester, and many more sprang 
up in diflhrent parts of the country.^ London and Y‘orlv,"bot]i of which 
had existed already for several centuries as Celtic or pre-Eoman towns, 
grew rapidly in wealth and size, — London as the great commercial centiv- 
; which it still is, — York as the political capital of Eonian Britain, 

the dwelling-place of the Viceroy or , Governor -General {Hcrn’kis 
Brltannianm). Under Roman tuition agriculture became so Tmosperoiis 
at last, that grain w-as sometimes exported to supply the wants of Itrdy 
or of Gaul. The human sacrifices, once so zealously practised by tlse 
Druids, "were either put downi by force or left to die a natural death in 
contemptuous neglect. The Druids themselves w'ere expelled with much 
. slaughter from the sanctuary that had been maintained for centuries in 

Mona (now called Anglesey) and w\as supposed to be under the special 
j protection of the national gods. Thus Driiidism W'as liopelessly dis- 

credited, and the name of Druid is henceforth heard no more in Britain. 
Romans and Britons, conquerors and conquered, became Christians 
together from the second century onw'ard. 

4. Why and when the Roman legions were luitlidrawn. 

But the Roman dominion could not last for ever. The time had 
come when Rome needed ail the legions that she could muster for her 
I own defence. Ever since the birth of Christ the countries that lay 

I around the Mediterranean Sea had rested as securely as Britain had 

I done under her protection. For 400 years she had held at bay the 

I barbarian world contiguous wdtli her frontiers — the Numidians of the 

s African desert, the Parthians to the east of the Euphrates, the Teutons 

or Germans to the north of the Danube, and the Franks to the east of 
the Rhine. But the tide of barbarians overflowed the Pm man barriers 
at last ; and Rome herself, having lost much of her privStiiie virtue, was 

the less able to repel the intruder. The western provinces W'ere the 

first to fall. Gaul was conquered and colonised by the Franks, wfixo 
have given to ancient Gaul the modem name of France ; Spain was 
: overrun by the West Goths ; E'orthern Africa by the Vandals ; and 

! Italy herself by the East Goths. In the year 401 Rome began to with- 

draw her legions from Britain ; by the year 410 the wdthdraw’-al was 
completed. 

5. What became of the Britons after the Romans were gone, 

• Britain, having no army of her own, was unable to repel the enemies 

I who now closed in upon her by land and by sea. Here then the Roman 

] .. government in Britain, much as we may admire it for the many good 

I things it had done, stands condemned by the verdict of history. It 

I found the natives warlike, though untrained ; it left them unwarlike and 

I helpless. The Piets and Scots renewed their incursions from the highlands 

i of the north, to which they could retreat, in safety with the plunder that 

I they had seized. Saxons and other tribes of hardy sea-rovers poured 

I ^ The names Chester, caster (from Latin castra, a fortified encampment), 

I and coin (from Lat. colmiia, a military • settlement) disclose the origin 

I of the towns which bear these names. 
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into rlie island by way of tlie Channel and the North Sea. These mn-e 
the EugliKh. They had come in searcli of new settlements, finding their 
ovni country too narrow for them ; and as tlm Britons Innl no heet to 
send out against them, they landed unopposed and held tlicir ground 
until new settlers arrived, which enabled them to peiietrate iuriher and 
further inland. In this time of suffering and sorrow all that the islanders 
oouh-l do was to send a letter to JUtius, the only great Roman left, 
inscrilied “the groans of the Britons.” But Rome by this time was as 
helpless as Britain herself. In a.d. 476. the great imperial city fell a 
Titttim to tlie Goths, and a Gothic king set up his court in the palace of 
tlie Roman Ciesar. 

E^^say IY. — Early English Settlements in Britain, 

A.3>. 450-600. 

The dates that have been given as part of the heading of 
this essay leave no possibility of doubt as to what is meant to 
be included and what excluded by the words, “ Early English 
Settlements in Britain.” The essay, then, is intended to cover 
the period during which Britain, or at least the greater part of 
it, was invaded, conquered, and occupied by the English, — 
this being the collective name under which it is convenient to 
group the various tribes that left their homes in Europe in 
order to found new ones in Britain. By the close of this 
period the subjugation of the Britons is complete, the two races 
(the Briton and the English) have coalesced, and a missionary 
has come from Rome to convert the new settlers to Christianity 
(a.d. 597). It might be briefly called ^‘The Period of Pagan 
England.” Henceforth, as in some of the essays in Chapter 
XXYIL, the student should make out for himself wdiat the 
theme of each paragraph is, and write it on the top of the 
paragraph with a line drawn under it. 

1, Long before the Romans had given up or had thought of giving up 
their hold on Britain, the sea»coasts facing the continent were exposed to 
attacks from Saxons — a brave race of warriors and pii’ates who crossed 
tlie Channel from the opposite seaboard of Europe. So frequent were 
these attacks, that the Romany found it necessary to maintain an officer 
called “‘Count of the Saxon shore” {Comes Litoris Saxonici), whose 
special duty it was to protect the south-eastern coast of Britain from the 
Wasli to Beachy Head. “'Foes are they,” sang a Roman poet of tbe 
day, “ fierce beyond all others, and as cunning as they are fierce : the 
sea is their school of war, and the storm is their friend : they are sea- 
wolves that live on the pillage of the world.” 

2. When the last of the Roman legions had been withdrawn, the 
invasions were renewed. But this time Saxons were not the only 
strangers that came. The tribes' and sub-tribes were various, the three 
principal tribes being the Saxon,' the Frisian, and the Angle ; but all 
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these comers, to whichever tribe or sub-tribe they belonged, were men of 
kindred stock— Teutonic, — to whom for the sake of convenience historians 
have given the collective name of “English.” They entered Britain Ijv 
the months of rivers, whose courses led like open highways towards the 
interior of the country. Then, as their conquests were carried further 
and further inland, they made free use of the great military roads and the 
well -planned forts and cam ping- grounds with which the Romans had for 
about 350 years maintained their hold on the island. Thus the Roman 
dominion in Britain prepared the way for the dominion and settlement of 
their successors, the English. The Romans had for the most part come 
to conquer and to rule ; the English, iiiidiiig their own country too narrow 
for them, came to conquer and to stay. To such men Britain was a- 
tempting field ; it supplied all that they -wanted, — fresh space on wliich 
they could settle, and a defenceless people on whose labours they could 
subsist, and from whom, if tany desired it, they could obtain wives. Thus 
the two races, — the Celtic and the English, — easily coalesced, making a 
compound which should be called Anglo-Celt rather than Anglo-Saxon. 
As happened after the Norman conqiiest, the ownership of estates may 
have often changed hands ; but the bulk of the peasantry remained Celtic 
as before. The completeness of the conquest is proved by the fact, 
that wherever an English settlement was formed, the Celtic or Cymric 
language perished, and some English dialect took its place ; for thm^gh 
the conquerors borrowed the Roman letters that we now use from tlie 
Celts or Britons whom they had conquered, the number of -words 
borrowed w^as very small, probably not more than 15. Henceforth a large 
part of Britain, amounting to more than half the island, and this the 
better half, may rightly be called “ England.” 

3. The invaders did not all come at once, nor in large bands at a time. 
To come in large bands, as they would have done if the invasion could 
have been made by land, was not possible. The sea had to be crossed, 
and the boats by which the invaders came were neither very capacious ^ 
nor very numerous. The fighting men came first. Wlmn a batch of these 
had secured a safe landing, they sent back their- boats ,to fetch as many of 
their women as were willing to join them. Each ti-ibe or section of a 
tribe appears to have acted independently of every other ; and Britain 
was large enough to offer a wide field of choice. The conquest was 
therefore very gradual, as slow as it was sure. A.bout a century and a 
half passed before the conflicts between the old and the new inhabitants 
came to an end. In the course of this long contest victory -was not 
always on the side of the invaders. In one great battle at least the Celts 
or Britons obtained a decisive victory, in wdiich the Saxon leader, Cutha, 
was slain ; we have this on the authority of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(a.B, 584), the writer of which is not likely to have been more partial to 
the Celts than to his own countrymen. Eventually seven kingdoms were 
formed, — Kent (Lat. Kantium ), — South Saxony (Sussex), — East Saxony 
(EsvSex),— West Saxony (Wessex), — East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk, 


^ When Alfred the Great built his fleet about 400 years later, in order 
to repel the Danes and defeat them on their own element, the sea, we are 
expressly informed by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that, though he used 
the same pattern, “the Frisian,” the boats that he built were of a much 
larger size. 
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and part- of Liucoinshire),— Mercia (the Midland kingdom}, — and 
North iiuiMa (the northern kingdom). The kingdom last riained covered 
an area much longer than it was broad ; for it embraced at tirst only the 
eastern Iialf of this part of Britain, tlie western half (then called Strath- 
clyde and Cumbria) being still nnconqiiered and still remaining solely 
occupied by its original inhabitants, the Celts. On account of its lengtii 
this northern kingdom was at first divided into two separate kingdoms, — 
Deira and Bernieia, the former extending from the Humber to the Tyne, 
the latter from the Tyne to the Forth. 

4. Ti is to this period, the most obscure in English history, that we 
must ascrib?. the legend of King Arthur and tlie search for the Holy Crrail.'^ 
Up to and ijeyond tlie year 600 a.d. three large tracts, inhabited by Britons 
or Celts, still remained unconqiiered by the English, — {a) “West Wales,” 
as the English of tliat day called it ; viz. the counties of Cornwall and 
Devon, and the gi'eater part of Somerset ; (5) North Wales,” which we 
now call simply “Wales”; and (c) the kingdoms of “Cumbria” and 
“ Strathclyde (referred to already), coextensive with the counties lying 
between tlie Mersey and the Firth of Clyde. These three tracts were 
never so thoroughly conquered by the Romans as the western side of the 
island had been ; bnt under Roman rule or influence the inhabitants had 
become. Christian, and Christians they remained after the Romans had 
gone. It is doubtful whether the legend of King Arthur is to be ascribed 
to (tf) or to (c) ; both claim it, but the trend of tradition is strongly in 
favour of {«). Stripped of the mass of legend and romance that has 
gathered round his name, Arthur stands out to our view as a great Celtic 
king and warrior, who formed a league with other kings of his own race to 
defend the cause of the Cross against its heathen enemies, — worshippers 
of the god of War, the god of Thunder, and the goddess of Spring, Eostre, 
from which we get the name “Easter.” That such a contest arose, and 
that it was marked by a series of conflicts of which the memory could not 
be wholly forgotten, is beyond all question. If the scene of it lay chiefly 
on the frontier of “West Wales,” the triumj^h of King Arthur and his 
jujsociates was decisive and lasted for a considerable period ; for it was 
not till A.D. 815, or about 300 years after the kingdom of Wessex was 
founded, that “West 'Wales” was finally conquered and annexed by the 
victorioxis Saxon. Meanwhile the legend had gathered around it so many 
fabulous additions, that the nucleus of historical fact could not be 
separated from the embellishments which remained. Not only in 
England, bub all over Western Europe, the story of King Artlmr wavS 
current as a religious romance, and continued to be popular throughout 
the Middle Age. In recent years some portions of it have been revived 
by Tennyson under the title of “ Idylls of the King.” 

5. It was stated above that the tribes and sub-tribes, under whatever 
names they may have come into Britain, can be reduced to three, — 
Saxon, Angle, and Frisian, (a) The Saxons were a tribe of Dutch, who 
came from the lower courses of the Rhine and the adjoining coast. This 


^ Camelot, one of the places where Arthur is said to have held his 
Round Table, has been identified with Winchester. It is alluded to in 
Drayton’s Polyolhion (a.d. 1563-1631) : — 

Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown’d, 

Where, as at Oaerleon oft, he kept the Table Round % 
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was the tribe tli<at occupied South Britain {i.e. Britain to the south of the 
Thames) and that portion to the north of the river, which is still called 
Essex on the east coast and Middlesex fni'ther inland. (6) The Angius 
were a tribe of Norse (f.e. Scandinavians or Danes, quite distinct from 
Dutch), who came from the lower courses of the right bank of tlie Elbe 
and from the western seaboard of Schleswig - Holstein. This was the 
tribe that occupied North Britain from the Humber to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and that part of the western coast-land south of the Humber 
which is still called East Anglia, (a) The Frisians were an intermediate 
tribe, who came from the lowmr courses of the Ems and the Weser and 
from tlie islands which are still called Frisian. They are better known in 
England as Mercians, because the kingdom which they foniided wuis 
surrounded by the “marches” or boundary -lines of other kingdoms. 
This w'as the tribe that occupied the wide area of Mid-Britain. The 
position of the Frisians, then, w’-OrS intermediate in England, as it had also 
been in Europe before they set out from Friesland to i'ound new' homes 
in our island. Each of these three tribes had a distinct dialect of its 
own ; but modern English is mainly based on the Midland or Mercian 
dialect.^ 

Essay V. — Early En(3^lish Kingdoms and their Unipicatton 

IN 829. 

As in the preceding essay, the theme of each paragraph 
should be made out by the student himself and written at the 
top of each paragraph, with a line drawn under it. It will be 
a guide to him, if he writes out and numbers the several themes, 
before he begins to reproduce in his own words the substance 
of the corresponding p>aragraphs. As this essay is about double 
the length of the others, it has been divided into two i:)arts. 
One part can be taken by the student at a time. 


1. By the year 600 A.D., or about that time, the Celts or Britons 
amongst w’-hom the English had settled were either completely subdued 
by force of arms or absorbed by intermarriage wdth the new settlers. The 
, seven kingdoms, among which England was divided, having no longer any 
external enemies to contend with, became the enemies and rivals of one 
anoilier. Apart from boundary-disputes, which must have been frequent,^ 
the main object of contention was the office of Bretwalda, “Overlord of 
Britain, ’’—-an English reproduction of the Roman title Qoines Britawiiim^ 
“Count or Military Head of Britain.” Between these two titles,— -the 
Roman original and its English revival,— there were several links that 
served to keep up the tradition of an Overlord, It was from York, the 
capital of Roman Britain, that Constantine the Great was first declared 
“Emperor of Rome” (a.d. 306) ; since his mother, Helena, w'as a 


^ In Appendix I. the reader will find an explanation of the reasons 
why no mention has been made of the Jutes, and why prominent mention 
has been made of the Frisians. 
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I British princess, tlie name of tliis emperor was long remembered and 

I respectcrl. A.fter him, when the Bornan empire was on the decline, more 

tbmi one soldier of fortune assumed the title of Emperor of Britain, set- 
I ting tiic authox’ity of Eome at defiance. When the Honntns were gone and 

I the heathen English began to pour into the island, the title or something 

f! equivalent to it was assumed by King Arthur, who, as Celtic champion of 

: tl-ie cross and leader of a band of Christian hnights, is dimly seen in ontline 

r througli the mists of romance and legend. To all these traditions the office 

of Bretwalda (so the English called it) was the natural sequel. The qnes* 
lion was, Winch among the rival kings of divided England could compel 
the rest to recognise him as their chief or overlord ? This coveted title, 
v.duch made tlieffiiolder thereof the greatest king of Ms day, kept England 
'■ divided against herself for more than 200 years, until at last in a.d. 829 

the competition was brought to an end by all the kingdoms becomiiig 
united under a single sceptre, — the sceptre of Egbert. King of Weissex. 

2. Of the kings amongst whom England was divided, the first to 
dt.^serve special mention is Ethelbert, King of Kent. In many respects 
this kingdom set an example to the rest of England. It was the first of 
the English kingdoms that was established in the soil of Britain,— the 
first that discarded the heathen gods and goddesses in favour of the 
Christian creed, — the first that began to form a literature and establish 
schools of its own.^ In 597 a.d. (about one hundred and fifty years after 
the first of the new settlers had landed), Etlielbert, King of Kent, con- 
sented to meet Augustine, the missionary who had come from Rome, pro- 
vided that the meeting might be held in the open air ; for the king was 
afraid that if lie met him in a covered room, some spell might be cast upon 
him by the stranger, whose priestly garb and venerable mien had appalled 
him. The result of the appeal that Augustine made to his hopes or fears 
of a future life was that Ethelbert consented to receive Christian baptism. 
After this ceremony had been performed, there was no going back. His 
people, following the fashion of tribal discipline which then prevailed, 
passed at once into the allegiance of the new god. Woden, the god of 
War, thus yields (nominally at least) to Christ, the King of Peace. But 
the example of Christ appears to have been thrown away upon him. His 
growing ambitions henceforth went far beyond his power of carrying them 
into efiect ; and he seems to have lost much of his w’DrlcIly wisdom with 
ins change of creed. Though his kingdom was small and his people had 
become unwarlike, he kid claim to the office of Bretwalda, and in this 
.self-assumed capacity he made war upon Mercia and urged his northern 
neighbours, the Kings of Essex and East Anglia, to receive the same creed 
that he had embraced himself. These kings, instead of accepting his 
advice, took offence at his interference. At the same time Mid-Britain or 
Mercia, tlien a small but growing and warlike kingdom, revolted against 
his pretensions, defeated him in battle, and placed itself under the protec- 
tion of its more powerful neighbour, East Anglia, whose king thence- 

The story of the founding of the kingdom of Kent by Hengist and 
Horsa need not be repeated. Every one knows it. It is largely mixed 
up with fable ; for Hengist is claimed by the Frisians as their ancestor no 
less than he is by the founders of Kent. The first settlers in Kent are 
said to have been Jutes. But who were the Jutes? See Appendix I,, 
where the subject is discussed. 
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forward became, for a time at least, Bretwalda or overlord of Britain 
(A.D. 607). Never again do we bear of tbe kingdom of Kent possessing 
any political importance. One dignity, however, remained to it : Canter- 
bury, wbicb Etbelberfc liad assigned to Augustine as bis place of residence, 
became, as it still is, tbe official centre of tbe Christian Cbiireli in this 
island. Tbe Arcbbisbop of Canterbury is still regarded as tbe Primate of 
all England, 

8. Tbe downfall of Kent made room for tbe expansion of Wessex, 
wbicb gradually absorbed not only Kent, but all tbe other pett}^ kingdoms 
of South Britain. Tbe founding of this kingdom was effected on a very 
small scale in A.D. 495 by Cerdic, tbe Saxon, tbe great ancestor of all tbe 
sovereigns that have reigned in England since Stephen, and of most of 
those that bad reigned before him. Little conld this rough beatben 
adventurer, leader of a small band of pirates, surrounded by enemies on 
all sides, and scarcely able to effect a landing, — little could be have 
imagined that tbe petty kingdom, wbicb by dint of hard fighting be 
managed to establish round tbe old Celtic city of Winchester,^ was 
destined to become tbe foundress of England, of tbe United Kingdom, and 
of tbe British Empire. For tbe present, however, all that we can say in 
refei-ence to Wessex is that tbe little kingdom founded by Cerdic obtained 
by degrees tbe mastery of tbe whole of South Britain excepting only tbe 
Celtic domain then called West Wales (Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall), 
— the realm of King Arthur, which remained under kings of its own until 
A.D. 815. By these successes Wessex became as large and as powerful as 
Mercia in Mid -Britain and Northumbria in North Britain, and was 
destined in tbe long run to prevail over both. 

4. The century preceding the unification of England by Wessex is for 
tbejnost part taken up with the rivalries of the two kingdoms last named, 
— Northumbria and Mercia. We have no space, and indeed no inclination, 
to give tbe history of these rivalries and of the battles that were fought, 
—battles wbicb (as Milton says of them in bis History of England) are 
not more worthy of attention than “tbe battles of crows and kites.” The 
northern kingdom (Northumbria) \vas tbe first of tbe two to rise into fame. 
It was founded by Angles, a Norse or Scandinavian tribe, which accoimts 
for the marked peculiarities of tbe northern or Scotch dialect of English, 
that have lasted to tbe present day ; and it reached from tbe mouth of the 
Humber to as far north as tbe Pligblands of Scotland, wbicb accounts 
for tbe fact that tbe Lowland Scotch are mainly of Teutonic blood, while 
tbe Highland Scotch are mainly Celts, speaking, as many of them still 
do, a language that is not English. Three kings of Northumbria held 
tbe office of Bretwalda in succession. But it was in literary rather than, 
political activity that tbe kingdom of Northumbria held, while it lasted, 
tbe highest place ; for this was the kingdom that produced tbe Venerable 
Bede or Beda, tbe greatest scholar of his day, — Casdmon, the earliest and one 


’ By the Celts or ancient Britons tbe town was called Caer-G'ioent, 
“The White City,” tbe name White having been given to it perhaps on 
account of the chalk that covers the gi’eater part of Hampshire. By the 
Roman historians the town is called Venta- or Wenta Belgarum, Wenta 
is evidently the Roman transliteration of the Celtic Q'loent, The town 
became an important Roman fort or encampment, for which reason the 
Saxons added to its name Chester^ the Saxon transliteration of castra, camp. 

A.S.C.E. , , „ 2 G ■ 




^ Procopius, De Bdlo GothicOi ix, 20, 
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of the sfreatest of English poets,— and xUoum, whom Chai-lemasme (Chaides 

tlic Great) invited over to France to assist Liui in the edacatioii oi jii.'. 
people. After this kingdom had fallen owing to internal divisions and to 
the gi-owing power of Mercia, one honour still reniamed to it. Its caiiital, 
York, which during the Bonian occupation of Britain hau been the seat ot 
the Eoman Viceroy, continued to be the seat or see of the archbishopric 
of northern England, as Oanterbiuw was of southern ; and so ^it has 
remaineiUo this day. These are interesting examples of the nuuroken 
continuity of English history, and of the conservative character ot the 
English people. 

Part II. 

5. From Y orthiimbria we turn to the kingdom of Mercia. This king- 
dom was founded by Frisians, the interniedlate tribe between Saxons (the 
southern tribe) and Angles (the northern). On account of its geographical 
position this midland kingdom, surrounded on all sides by the m.arches or 
boundary-lines of other kingdoms, acquired the name of “Mercia, just 
as the northern kingdom founded by Angles acquired, from its position 
to the north of the Humber, the name of Horthumbria. The founding 
of the Midland kingdom by Frisians, though it is not stated in the A nfflo- 
S(v:o 7 i GhrowicU, must be aceexited as an historical necessity ; for the 
dialect of Mercia was the ancestor of our modern English speech, and this 
dialect must have come to us from Friesland, because the Friese dialect to 
this day bears a closer resemblance to English than any other dialect 
spoken on the continent of Europe. This dialect is quite distinct from 
that of the Saxon, a kind of Dutch, and that of the Anglian, a kind of 
Norse ; and modern English did not sxiring from either Saxon or Norse. 
Moreover, Procopius, the Eoman historian of the sixth century (who is an 
older authority than the Anglo-Saxon Qlifonide), informs us that in his 
time Britain was inhabited by three races, the Angles, the Frisians, and 
the Britons ; ^ from which it is clear {a) that he included the Saxons among 
the Frisians, and (5) that Frisians took a large and active part in the 
colonisation of Britain. Mercia continued to be pagan after the northern 
and the southern kingdoms had both become Christian. King Penda^ in 
A.D. 626, a jiagan, formed an unholy alliance with a Welsh Christian king 
for the overthrow of the newly -born Christianity of Northumbria. Edwin, 
the King of Northumbria, was defeated and slain, and his successors 
relapsed into paganism for a time. Tlie eighth century was the period 
during which Mercia became the predominant power in England. Its 
two greatest kings were Ethelbald, who reigned for forty -one years 
(716-757), and Offa, who reigned for nearly forty years (767-796). An 
archbishop was appointed fox Lichfield, the capital of Mercia ; and it 
then seemed as if Lichfield would, supersede both Canterbury and York 
as the spiritual capital of England. But after the death of Offa 
the kingdom of Mercia, as Northumbria had done, fell into a state of 
anarchy from which it never recovered. Lichfield ceased to be the see of 
an archbishop, and the chance of its becoming the royal residence of 
\uilted England was lost. But one honour has survived to Mercia, though 
everything else has been lost ; and this honour the greatest of all. Its 
Frisian or midland dialect, spoken in Oxford, Cambridge, and London, — 
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the dialect wliioh Chaucer and Wycliff vprote and which Caxton priiitej, 

became tlie ancestor of modern English, and is now predominant throuP-h- 

out tlie British Empire. 

6. The weakness of Mercia, preceded as this had "been by tlie fall of 
JN orthiimbria, was the opportunity of Wessex, the third and last of the trio 
of kingdoms into which England had been so long divided. Egbert the 
lineal descendant of old Cerdic, the Saxon, mounted the throne of \Y(k.sex 
rn A.D. SOO ; but owing to internal disputes within the kingdom he found 
it expedient, before assuming the reins of government, to take refuge in 
the court ol Charlemagne (Charles the Great), the illustrious wairior and 
ruler who had brought Western Europe under his undivided sway, and 
had been crowned Emperor of the West by the Pope of Eome. The visit 
01 ^ Egbert to tlie court of such a man was an inspiring episode in Eg] >ert’s 

and it led to important consequences in the history of our nation ; 
lor it was during his sojourn in this court that he conceived the ambition 
ot doing for the scattered people of his own island what Charlemagne had 
done on a much larger scale for the scattered nations of Western Europe. 
England had suffered long enough from the jealousies and ambitions of its 
petty kings, and it was high time for some one to arise who could weld its 
different parts together into a consistent homogeneous whole. Charle- 
magne fa work died with him j for his empire fell to pieces soon after his 
death : but Egbert’s work remained and still remains. Egbert’s kingdom 
looks very small and insigiiiacaiit by the side of the gi'eat empire of 
Chaileniagne j but out of this little kingdom of W^essex has grown an 
empire that far surpasses in extent and power anything that Chaidemagne 
could have dreamed of. 

7. Before the close of the year 802 Egbert returned to his country. 
His first act was to subdue and annex, after many years of difiicult fight- 
ing, the Britons or Celts of « W’est Wales,” i.e. the area once covered by 
the semifabuloiis realm of King Arthur and his knights, and now covered 
by the. counties of Cornwall, Devon, and the greater part of Somerset. 
His next act was to recover and re-annex Kent, Sussex, Surrejq and Essex, 
all of ^vhich had seceded from Wessex and become nominally subject to 
Cenwulf, the last powerful king of Mercia, who died in a.I). 821. Thus 
strengthened and tiuslied with victory, he fell upon Mercia itself ; and 
East Anglia, disgusted with the treatment that she had received from 
Mercia, joined the forces of the invader. By the year 829 the whole of 
South Britain, and the whole of Central Britain exclusive of Wales, but 
inclusive of East Anglia, were united under the dominion of Egbert. The 
conqueror next moved against Korthumbria, whose king did not dare to 
accept the offer of battle. Among the hills of Derbyshire the Northum- 
brians, as the Gkronide tells us, met him and offered him obedience and 
peace, and with that they separated the one from the other.” This treaty 
could only mean that the Northumbrians voluntarily accepted Egbert as 
their overlord. His supremacy was thus at last assured over the w^hole of 
the English portion of the island, and this to a degree much more com- 
plete than had fallen to the lot of any other king who had held the ofiice 
of Bretwalda before him^ 

8. The unification of England by Egbert' was final. Henceforth we 
hear nothing more about Bretwaldas ; under the mle of Egbert the office 
died a natural death, Mercia, Northumbria, East Anglia, and Kent still 
for a time had kings of their own, hut these ware, fio longer independent, 
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and must hencefortli be called ‘‘under -kings,” subject to the King of 
Wessex as overlord. Once, and once only, after Egbert's death v;as the 
uiiitv of England broken. But tins interruption was caused, not by the 
revolt of any of the under -kings, but by the treaty of Wedmore, 
UD. S78, when for the short period of twenty -three years England 
was cut in half by Watling Street, the great Eoman road that ran 
across the island from Dover to Chester, taking London on its way. The 
name “ 'Watling St.” still clmgs to it in London ; hut elsewhere other 
names have taken its place. Whatever territory lay to the north and east 
of this road wms conceded to the Danes,— a new race of warrior-pirates, 
wl'iO bnt for the jiatience and valour of Alfred the Great would have 
become masters of the whole of England. The incursion of the Danes, 
followed as it was by their occupation of one half of England under a king 
of their own, broke up the old traditions of the once gi’eat kingdoiiis of 
Mercia and Northumbria. Thus the temporary triumph of the Danes 
nroved to be, as Alfred possibly foresaw, a valuable help towards the tinal 
uuidcation of England. The opportunity for reunion \vas not long in 
coming. The Danelagh or Danish dominion to the north and east of 
Watling Street was re-annexed to the English crown by Edward the Elder 
(901-925), the son of Alfred the Great. Thus the uniting of England, that 
was first accomplished in a.d, 829 by Egbert, was restored more strongly 
than ever in a.d. 901 by the policy of Alfred and his son. 

Essay YI. — Did England gain or lose by the Norman 
Conquest? 

As tliis is a controversial subject, it falls naturally into tlie 
form of a dialogue. In the reproduction tbe student might be 
asked to restate the arguments on both sides in the form of an 
ordinary narrative. For this purpose a number has been written 
against each place where a new paragraph might he commenced. 
As the essay or dialogue is rather long, I have subdivided it into 
two parts, as in the case of the preceding essay. 

Part I. 

1, A. You told me, I remember, a few days ago, that England, as you 
thought, gained little, or nothing, but lost much, by the Norman Conquest. 
Do you still hold this view ? 

B. I do. 

A. If you are willing to discuss this question with me, can you give me 
some idea of the method or procedure according to which you would like 
the discussion to be held ? 

B. That is a very simple matter. Tell me, one by one, in what 
directions or for what purposes did England need the Norman ? Choose 
the order of the different points yourself, 

A. I agree. I will take up the several points, one after another, in the 
way tliat you suggest. 

2. Firstly, then, England heeded the strong arm of the Norman to 
unite her, to bind her people more firmly together ; for at the. time of 
Harold’s accession the north of England was at enmity with the centre 
and the south. Tostig, aided by the King of Norway, had rebelled 
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against his brother, Harold, the king, and had led a hostile force into 
fr ,r?‘ ae Earl of Korthumbria refused to accompany 

Harold lO the south after William had landed ; which shows that 
iiingland was divided against herself. 

seriously believe that a passing disturb- 
ance, the like of which may be seen in almost every page of theliistory of 
those times, could not have been put right without a sanguinarv conlUct 
between the lawful King of England (for Harold had been lawfiilfy elected 
king by the^ Tl' itcnagemot^ or Saxon assembly) and the Norman usurper 'li 
In point of fact England had been united and pacified before Williani 
lauded. You know what happened at Stamford Bridge, where, Tosti^- 
who had been justly banished for sedition and misgovernment, was 
deteated ami slain. That was the end of the trouble. The Earl of 
Northumbria should, it is true, have accompanied his king to the south 
to meet the Norman aggressor ; but as he afterwards rebelled against the 
Norman, when it was too late, we may safely conclude that he did not at 
that time realise how serious the crisis was. Let the admirers of Norman 
j.^ace -> makers mark the frequency of family- wars among the Normans 
themselves. The son of the Conqueror makes war upon his father ; his 
sons make war upon one another; his step-brother, Bishop Odo/eon- 
spires against him in league with the Norman barons whom he liim.self 
(William) had made ; Henry of Winchester abets those who are making 
war on his brother, Stephen ; the three sons of Henry IT. (a Norman oil 
his mother’s side) make war upon their father, being instigated to do so 
by Henry’s own queen, their mother ; John makes war upon his nephew, 
and closes his life in a civil war between himself and his barons. A 
happy and united family 1 To hold up the Normans as models of political 
organisation, as the indispensable unifiers of divided England, is ridiculous. 
England was never so harassed by disunion and internal strife as she 
was by the selfish ambitions of the robbers who had seized her territory. 
She suffered less even from the Wars of the Roses. The Norman couquek 
severed the Lowlands of Scotland from England, and thus put off for some 
centuries the union of Britain. 

3. A. You have pelted me with such a shower of facts that I do not 
at present see how to answer you on this point. You will hardly deny, 
however, that the Norman conquest, even if it was not the nieans of 
uniting England to herself, was the means of connecting her more closely 
with the continent, of making her better known abroad, and more re- 
spected by foreigners than she had ever been before. 

B. I do not deny this ; but the fact tells against yourself. The posses- 
sion of Normandy by the kings of England was not a blessing, but a 
curse. The loss of Normandy (a.d, 1453), though it seemed at the time 
to be a blow to the national honour, was one of the best things that ever 
happened to Our country. What was the source out of which the 
Hundred Years’ War arose? The possession of Normandy, What did 
England gain by this prolonged and sanguinary struggle ? Nothing but 
tlie discredit of inflicting untold miseries on France, and of being com- 
pelled at last to give up everything for which she had fought, 

4. A. Well,_ we will drop the subject of foreign politics. Let us tixrn 
to home politics. England needed better laws, which no country but 
Normandy, enlightened as it had been by the civilisation of France, was 
able to give her. Do you dispute this also ? , ; ' 
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B. Certainly I do. If England needed better laws, as yoti assert, 
Xonnandy bad only worse ones to give lier. The leiidal system mtrcjcluced 
In- William was less patriotic and less suited to the ehaiactei of the 
pionle than the Saxon Pyi'd or militia-system, v^liich llourisned up to the 
date of the Con<iuest. The Fyrd was a kind ot citizen-army ; but Wi ham 
made no use of it for a very good reason—his own safety. Htni} IL, a 
much more enlightened man, revived it. The superiority oi the i ^uxl to 
the feudal system is proved by its having lasted, in some form or other, 
dowrao the present W ; whereas the feudal system fell upon its own 
sxvord in the W%rs of the Eoses, and died out more than 400 yeais ago. 
The code issued by Alfred the Great was for its day a jalimbie piece of 
legislation, a boon to the nation. The laws of Edward the Confessor, for 
the restoration of which the nation clamoured after 
baseil on those of Alfred. The charter of liberties grant.ed by Hem> 1. 
{who, tlioiigh a Norman by blood, w^as, on the whole, a friend and bene- 
factor of tile English people) was not the work of IN orman but 

mainlv the revival of the laws of Edward the Confessor. The Great 
Charter which the barons wrested from the tyrant, John, was ayowealy 
based on the charter issued voluntarily by Henry I., ajid was therefore 
mainivof Saxon origin. It has been well said by Bishop Stubbs that 
“the Norman brought little in comparison with what he destroyed, and 
little that he brought was his own.” ^ 

Part II. 

5 A. The English vocabulary, you must allow, was meagre. It 
needed to be enriched with a fresh stock of words. The Irene i that 
came in with the Norman Conquest furnished a new source of supply. 

B The French imported by the Normans did not enrich our language. 
It eompted it. We had no need of Trench. English words were ousted 
and French ones put in their place, not because the English ones were 
inadeoiiate or mitit, but because for political reasons the study and use or 
French had come into fashion. Thus a pure Teutonic language was dis- 
tilaced bv a medley, which, notwithstanding its alleged enrichment by 
Norman French, was more fitted for rhetoric and poetry than for exact 
thought or science, and has therefore been compelled to borrow largely 
from Latin and Greek ever since. Our spelling and pronunciation mave 
become a chaos. England had a fine literature of her owm,— the writings 
of Bede, Csedmon, Alcuin, Alfred the Great, Alfric, Layamon. Normandy 
had no literature of its own to give her ; what little Normandy gave was 

not genuinely Norman, but boiTowed. 

6. A. I will now put one fact before you, to which you cannot, i 
think, take exception. The Normans introduced a finer style of architec- 
ture, especially in the building of cathedrals and castles, Norman 
architecture has a world- wide reputation. Do you deny this also ? 

B. I do not deny the superiority of what is called Norman architec- 
ture to our Old English architecture: only it was not Norman in its 
origin, but Gothic. As to castles, the less you say about them the better. 
Tliey were an unmixed evil. To England, “Merry England,” that curse 
had been unknown till the Norman came. It was William who en- 
couraged his nobles to build castles, in which they could protect them- 
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selves against the Saxon earls and other nobles, whom he had robbed of 
their estates. The castles became centres of' rapacity and oppression to 
all the Thanes and Saxon peasants, wliose lands and homesteads lay any- 
where within reach. Eventually they gave a great deal of trouble to 
William himself ; for they \vere used against him hy his own barons. 
The same castles gave a great deal of trouble to Rufus and to Henry 1. 
The prolonged anarchy of Stephen’s reign was mainly due to the unassail- 
able castles held hy his p>artisans or by his foes. Readers of Itanhoe are 
aware what a curse these castles were in the reign of John. As to 
cathedrals, the question is of no importance. The cathedrals of that day 
satisfied the nation. If a better style of church -architecture was needed, 
it could have been got by peaceful means. ■ For the sake of getting a 
better style of ecclesiastical buiklings, tvas it necessary that the nation 
should be pounded to death by Norman kings and Norman barons ? 

7. A. Whatever you may say about cathedrals and churclies to the 
disparagement of Normans, there is one thing that you will not deny. 
By the Norman Conquest England was made more thoroughly, than she 
had ever been before, a member of the great confederation of Latin 
Christendom, of which the centre was situated in Rome. Hitherto the 
Church had been more national than papal. The ecclesiastical authorities 
who now came to the front were men of far higher attainments and 
character than those whom they displaced. 

B. Let me ask you in reply — What did this nation, what did religion 
gain by the change? Henceforth a sharp line. is drawn between Church 
and State — a line of cleavage which, before the Norman came, had been 
unknown in England. All through the Middle Age up to the year 1535, 
wdien the connection with Rome was severed, there was a perpetual state 
of jealousy and contest between Church and State, between the rival 
claims of Icing and bishop. The conflict begins in the time of William 
himself ; for you may remember that when a certain bishop claimed 
ecclesiastical immunity from secular law, William had him arrested and 
suspended from office. In point of learning the bishops imported by 
William were, no doubt, superior to the more homely Saxon ones ; but 
Lanfranc, who ousted the Saxon Stigand, was an Italian, not a Norman. 
The new bishops did not understand English, A Norman abbot, having 
quarrelled with his English monks, brings archers into the church to 
shoot them down, and shoot them they did ; all this is told in the 
Chronicle, under the date 1083 a.d. Latin becomes henceforth the 
language of the Church and of learning. For many a day the vernacular 
English is ousted from literature and from the service of religion. Was 
this a blessing to the nation ? Was it likely that the people would 
venerate as spiritual pastors a class of men who were strangers to them in 
race and language, had seized the abbeys, and had slrot the pastors of 
their own stock? Would they not rather look upon them as foreign 
ruffians ? I leave you to answer the question yourself. 

8. A. You give the Normans credit for nothing. Were they not better 
soldiers than the English ? And if so, did not the infusion of Norman 
blood inspire the conquered people with new ambitions, and make finer 
and braver men of them ? 

B. I cannot see it. Norman blood never entered the veins of the 
nation as a whole. It reached only to the nobles and some of the knights. 
The national cause was lost at Hastings, not becanee the English were less 
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brave than tbe Normans, but because Harold and all Ins brothers were 
slain on tlie ileld where the battle of Hastings was fought, and in the 
sudden emergency that arose there was no one to take the lead. The 
victor marched straight from the battlefield to Westminster, where he 
adroitly presented himself, not as a conqueror, biit^ as lawlul king, 
promising to respect right and to do justice. The National Asseinbij 
( Witemgeuiot), not knowing what a very serious step they were taking, 
had him crowned with due elective forms, and a Saxon prelate (whom 
William afterwards dismissed, when he had no further need of him) took 
part in the ceremony. This is how the national cause was^ lost. As to 
the alleged inferiority of the Saxon soldier, this is easily disproved. In 
The next reign, when Rufus came to the throne (1087) and made promises 
to the people (which he never kept), they flocked to his standard ; and 
when Robert, his elder brother, sent over soldiers from Normand>q who 
landed at Pevensey, as the first William had done in 106b, it was an Lnglish 
army tlmt defeated the Norman army in support of the new king. 
A■i'ter^Yards, in 1106, when Henry I. was seated on the throne, the army 
which he led into Normandy, and with which he thoroughly defeated the 
same Robert and his Norman barons at Tenchebrai, was mainly English. 

9, A. I have nothing more to urge. So far as I am concerned, the 
discussion is at an end. I will think over the matter again. 

B. In doing so you will bear in mind, I hope, the cruelties of which 
William was guilty in maldng his clearances for the New Forest, and the 
still more shocking cruelties perpetrated in the ravaged north. The 
nortliern earls, who ought to have helped Harold when the Norman first 
lauded, rebelled against the Norman when it was too late, the Norman 
being then seated firmly on the throne. The vengeance that he took 
was not confined to the earls. Towns, villages, cattle, crops, wei’e all 
destroyed. More than a hundred thousand innocent people, not one of 
whom had wronged him, are said to have died of famine, besides those 
who were slain by the sword. Is this the kind of man to he extolled as 
the benefactor of England ? Nothing succeeds like success. If Harold 
had been the conqueror instead of William, those who now maintain so 
warmly that the Norman Conquest was essential to the future greatness 
of England, would, with equal eloquence and warmth, be now singing the 
praises of Harold for having saved his country from the rapacity of the 
Norman adventurer. 

Essay YII. 

Prove the following maxim by examj)les taken from English 
history : — Incalculable accidents, by turning the -whole course 
of events, seem to make it impossible that history shall become 
a science of prediction.”- — Goldwin Smith. 

The subject of this essay, like that of Essay III. in the 
present series, is given in the form of a quotation. It might 
easily be worded in the ordinary way, as follows : — 

The Part plateb by Accidext ix English History. 

1, History, as some consider, unless it can be made, like the physical 
sciences, a science of prediction, is of little or no practical use. We ought 
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i to be able, tliey say, to predict the future from the past ; given tbe cause or 

I causes, we ought to be able to foresee the effect* In this view of Isistory 

I there is a good deal of truth ; for if nothing can be learnt from the lessons 

of the past, we can only end as we began. No foresight, no progress. 
But the theory has its limits, and there are two at least that we cannot 
get rid of— (a) the force of personal character, and (&) accident, or what 
seems to be accident. Neither of these, nor the consequences that eltlier 
may lead to, can be precalculated. In the present essay we have to <lcal 
with ^‘accident” only. There is space for only a few examples ; many 
more might be collected. 

2. The ])attle of Hastings (a.b. 1066) decided the fate of England. 
No one could have foreseen its result ; no one could have foreseen the 
consequences of the result. Yet it was not through the superiority of 
William to Harold that the field was won. In valour, determination, and 
generalship the Saxon king was quite a match for the Norman duke. 
The Saxon, too, had justice on his side ; for he, not William, v;as tlie 
lawful sovereign, — lawfully elected and lawfully crowned. But luck was 

I against him. By a cruel accident he was suddenly called av/ay to the 

north to encounter his traitorous brother, Tostig, at the very time when 
William was about to land in the south. To have allowed two such 
enemies to join their forces would have been fatal ; so Harold was obliged 
■ to get rid of Tostig, aided as this traitor was by the King of Norway, at all 

; hazards. If Tostig had not appeared and Harold, could have remained in 

I the south, free from the clanger of having an enemy in his rear, it is not 

I likely that William could have even landed ; for Harold had the better 

I fleet and the better seamen of the two, and to- land a large body of men 

f in the face of a powerful force led by a brave man, who is determined to 

prevent it, is wellnigh impossible. Thus by the inevitable absence of 
Harold in the north William was able to put his troops ashore. But 
I ■worse luck was still to come in the battle that, followed. Who could 

have predicted the flight of that fateful arrow, sent by an unknown hand, 

’ which, while the result of the battle fought near Hastings was still 

trembling in tbe balance, pierced the eye of Harold, and, penetrating to 
the brain, put an end to his life ? Supposing that Harold had been 
defeated (which was very doubtful), but had left the field alive, he couhl 
have rallied and fought his enemy again. Harold with England a,t his 
hack, and "with the Eyrd or national army eager to serve him, would have 
given his enemy no peace and left him no time to recover. But 'William 
had no fresh forces to draw upon, and must in the end have been com- 
pelled either to surrender to his rival or flee back to his boats. If he had 
reached his boats, could he have put his men on hoard and rowed back to 
Normandy in the face of Harold’s fleet? This is not at all likely. 
Probabilities were all in favour of Harold, but an accident, ^’kich no one 
could have predicted, completely turned the . course of events in the 
opposite direction. 

3. In 1216 Louis, the son of the King of France, was invited over to 
England by the barons who were arrayed against King John, when they 
found that their irregular levies were no match for the disciplined mercen- 
aries that the tyrant was able to bring into the ‘field. What induced Louis 
to come ■was the promise of the English crown. He accepted the bargain, 
brought over a large force, and was received with acclamation by the 
citizens of London, who were ready to crown Mm at once in Westminster 
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Al?r»er. But by a curious accident the crown could not be foimd. The 
coroukion had therefore to be .postponed ; but the troops of Louis were 
none the less led out against John, who was defeated and compelled to 
take lliglit towards the" north. Where then was the crown ? It %vas 
lying buried somewhere in the muddy bed of the Wash, where it must be 
lying still. John in his flight from London had by a clever piece of fore- 
sight carried off the crowu^vith him. 'VWiile he was crossing the estuary 
of the Wash he was caught in a rough tide, his boat capsized, and the 
crown and all his baggage were thrown into the water, wdiere they sank 
to the bottom, John escaped being drowned, but only to die of fever a 
few’’ day^s afterwards in the castle at Newark. With the death of the 
tyrant the services of Louis were no longer needed. John’s son, a child 
nine years of age, w'ho did not accompany his father, was at once cro-wiied 
at W'inchester hy the resident bishop, w-ho used for the purpose an ex- 
temporised circlet made of gold wire, — a kind of crown which it ^vould 
have been an insult to offer to Louis. We must thank the Bishop of 
Winchester for the foresight and promptness, wdth which he performed 
the ceremony that saved England from falling under a foreign yoke. The 
heart of the nation turned at once from the foreign claimant to the native 
heir. Louis was bitterly disappointed of the prize that he had lost, but a 
golden britlge %vas made for his retreat. 

4. Tn A.D, 1286 the throne of Scotland fell vacant by the death of 
Alexander III., and there was no male heir to succeed him. The only 
direct heir to. the throne was his little gi’andchild, Margaret, an infant, 
daughter of Eric, King of, Norway; she was hence called ‘‘the Little 
Maid of Norway.” Trouble at once arose among the barons of Scotland, 
many of whom were -ready to seize the crovm for themselves, if they couhi 
get the chance. The leading men of Scotland, however, appealed for 
advice to the King of . England (Edward L), -whom they regarded as their 
overlord. He recommended a regency for the time being : and his advice 
was acted on. His son, Edward (afterwards Edward II.), like the heiress 
of Scotland, was a child.- The: English king proposed a marriage between 
them, to which the .Scotch ibaronage gladly assented. If this marriage 
had come off, the two countries would have been peaceably united, as 
they afterwards were under James I., and long years of discord and 
bloodshed would have .been saved. . The terms of the treaty^ to which the 
two kingdoms had so . readily .agreed, showed much foresight and good 
feeling on both,; sides. But all this happy foresight was baffled by an 
acchient that no one could , have predicted. The Little Maid of Norway 
never reached England ;,'shO died on the voyage. 

5. Ill 1642-1649, occufred/.the Civil Wars between king and people, 
which ended in the execution of Charles I. and the estalilisliinent of the 
Carnmoinvealth under the, .Protectorate of Cromwell, It is believed that 
all these troubles could' have been averted, had Prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James I, and heir to the; English throne, not been cut off by death 
in his nineteenth year {161;3j. The grief felt by the nation at his death 
(oilicially ascribed to fever) found vent in whispers, that he had been 
poisoned by the bated ffavourite^ Somerset, one of the evil spirits of 
James’s reign. These whis^rs may have been true; for Lady Somerset 
hatl, as was proved, poisonOd her, enemy, Sir T. Overbury. Two such 
opposite characters as 'Prince Henry and Somerset could not coexist in 
the same court. Their contemporary, Francis Bacon, pays the highest 
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tribute to tlie memory of the young prince and to the hopes that the 
nation had formed of him. Men of the best judgment,” writes Bacon 
with surprising outspokenness concerning a court in which he w-as one 
amongst many other candidates for the royal favour, “ were fully persuaded 
that Ills life was a great support and security to his father from the danger 
of conspiracies.” The only thing that could have averted without risk of 
failure the conliict bet\veen king and parliament, of which the seeds were 
being already sown, was the accession of such a king as Prince Henry 
promised to be when he came to the throne, — a youth wdio took a lively 
interest in ships and shipbuilding, but stood aloof from the corruptions 
of the Court. He, and he only, could have taken up the cause of Kaleigh, 
the brave seaman, the last of the Elizabethan heroes that had fought the 
Armada, whom he longed, and longed in vain, to set free. He %vas almost 
entirely Scotch by blood ; but he was only ten years of age wdien his 
father came to the throne of England, and all his tastes were in sympathy 
w-ith the English nation, which expected and hoped to come under his 
rule. Destiny mocked the dream. His death makes room for Charles, 
whose name is the knell of doom. 

6. Cue more example will be given, and this perhaps the most striking 
of all. In 1768 Corsica was ceded by the Genoese to France. In 1798, 
when the war between England and the French Republic began, it was 
placed under the protection of England. While this protectorate lasted, 
Napoleon, a native of Corsica, but of Italian blood, was an obscure British 
subject, unrevealed to the world, unrevealed to himself. Had England 
retained Corsica instead of letting the French have it back, there would 
have been no career for Napoleon except that perhaps {though even this 
was not likely) he might have obtained a commission in the Englisii army 
and fought against the French. But England gave up Corsica. Prance 
re-annexed the island, and with the island possessed herself of Napoleon, 
who used her as the tool of his ambition for the attempted subjugation 
of Europe, in which for a time he succeeded. 

Section 2. — Subjects, with Notes appended. 

335. Arrangement and Selection of Subjects. — As the 
early period of English history has received a good deal of 
attention in Section 1 of this chapter, the subjects now selected 
relate to the later Mediseval and the Modern periods. By “ the 
later Mediaeval ” is meant the period that followed the Norman 
Conquest, as distinct from that which preceded it. 

The student can make whatever use of the Notes he or his 
teacher may think fit. Some of the Notes are subdivided into 
p)aragraphs. But the student is under no' necessity to follow 
either their order or their contents. 

1. Internal reforms introduced by Henry II. 

By birth, treaty, or marriage Henry was lord not only of England with 
the subsequent addition of Ireland, but of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Aquitaine, and presently of Brittany. He was a greater power in France 
than the King of Prance himself, bnt by the strange usage of feudalism he 
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■was tliere as the king’s vassal. In England onlj' was ke king ; on England 
only iliil he leave his mark. Among English kings he takes rank with the 
l:>est and the greatest. He made his grandfather, Henry I., his ruodci, 
and outstripped him.. 

His first act was to capture and demolish as many as he could of the 
baronial forts and castles and to rid the country of the mercenary bands 
timt had been raised during the anarchy of Stephen’s reign. Owing to 
this anarchy and bloodshed not much of the Norman aristocracy surrived. 
Norman and Saxon -were being rapidly blended by intermarriage. Little 
was now left of the distinction between the races. 

His “Assize or Edict of Arms ” (1181 a.D.) was a revival and re-organisa- 
tion of the old Anglo-Saxon Fyrd or national militia, which, under liis 
Norman predecessors, had been superseded hy the feudal system. By this 
assize every freeman had to provide himself with a coat of mail, helmet, 
shield, and lance. This gave the king a force independent of feudal tenure. 

His next great measure was Scutage, i.e. the payment of shield-money 
(Lat. scMtum, a shield) in lieu of personal service, — which struck another 
blow at feudalism. He had no difficulty in carrying out this measure, as 
the English barons were unwilling to accompany him on an expedition to 
Toulouse. 

He revived and strengthened the plan, first introduced hy Henry I., of 
sending out justices in eyre, who should carry royal justice through the 
realm and maintain the king’s peace. "Vvdieii the justices went their 
rounds, local delegates (twelve in number) wmre appointed to i)resent the 
offenders and to bring forward and examine the evidence. This was the 
beginning of trial by jury. It first took form under Henry 11., the first 
Plantagenet, but it lias since gone the round of the civilised world. 

The Assizes or edicts of Clarendon (1164) regulating criminal law and 
procedure are a landmark in legal history. Trial by ordeal and trial by 
wager of battle were still in force, but were no longer supreme ; for a man 
who had passed these tests as innocent, but was afterwards found guilty 
in a legal trial, could be declared guilty and punished as a criminal. 

2. Contest between King John and the Pope, 1206-1213. 

The point of dispute was the old question whether the right of electing 
and appointing a prelate to the archbishopric of Canterbury orYiork belonged 
to tbe King or to the Pope. Two applicants from England presented 
themselves at Eome as candidates for the vacant archbishopric. The Pope, 
however, rejected both and appointed Stephen Langton. 

John refused to recognise the appointment, and set the Pope at defiance. 
Hence the “ Interdict,” which lasted for six years. This was followed by 
the excommunication, and finally by the deposition of John from his 
throne, which was to be transferred at once to his sworn enemy, Philip, 
the King of France. So the .spiritual sword of the Holy See was backed 
by the military sword of an earthly king. What sharpened the sword of 
Philip was personal ambition and the lust of power. 

To such a combination John was forced to yield. He accepted Langton 
as archbishop, and by an instrument placed in the hands of Pandnlph, the 
legate who had been sent out from Pope Innocent the Third, he surrendered 
his kingdom to the Pope, and, received it back as a fief of the Holy See, 
for which he undertook to pay, and pledged his successors to pay, a 
thousand marks a year in token of vassalage. 
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Papal power has now' reached its high-water mark in England. Hence- 
forth, tliough its power w^as great for some time longer, it begins to recetle. 
It was ill the reign of Edward III. that the Pope’s demand for arrears was 
flatly refused, and the bargain between the Pope and King John was 
cancelled for ever. 

3. Baronial rising against Henry IIL, its causes and results. 

This rising was an evil legacy from the previous reign. It arose out of 
the frequent demands made by the king upon the barons for the money 
that he needed to meet the extortions of the Pope, who, thanks to King 
John, held England as a fief of the Holy See. The Pope at this time W'as 
carrying on a contest wdth the Emperor, wdio in Europe was the chief 
representative of the secular powder, as the Pope was of the spiritual. 

England w'as beyond the sphere of the Emperor’s dominion and 
influence. The Komans had abandoned the island in a.d. 409, and when 
Charlemagne w'as crowned Emperor of the West by the Pope (a.d. 800), 
he laid no claim to England. It was the folly of Henry III. wdiich 
entangled England in the present embroglio. The shortsighted king had 
accepted for his younger son, Edmund, the bait of the kingdom of Sicily ; 
and for this purpovse he had pawned his kingdom to the Pope and a|)plied 
to the barons for money. 

Then arose Simon de Montford (a foreigner who had inherited the 
earldom of Lancaster) as leader of the opposition. This Simon was 
leader of the movement against Henry IIL, as Stephen Langton had been 
of the similar movement against King John. 

The facts are well known — the Provisions of Oxford, 1258 —the Civil 
yVar — the Mise of Lewes — the calling of the fii'st parliament, 1265. 
Show in what respect the composition of this first parliament differed 
from that of any Council that had preceded it. 

4. How Edward I. carried forward the home policy of 
Henry II. 

Edward I. -was called by Sir Edward Coke (the greatest lawyer of the 
Tudor period) the “ English Justinian.” (It was under the Emperor 
Justinian that the Koman law's were compiled into a code.) He carried 
on the work so well begun by Henry I. and continued by Henry II., and 
raised the study of law to the dignity of a profession. 

The Church. —He insisted on the clergy contributing their proper share 
to the national burdens ; hence the Statute of Mortmain. The days of 
Becket w'ere over ; the Papal power was now on the decline. 

The Justiciary.— ThQ circuits of the Justices in eyre were made more 
regular. Their office at the same time was made more judicial and less 
fiscal. In the fiscal part of their office they were collectors of Crown 
revenue ; hy the exaction of dues and fines they had brought on themselves 
the distrust and dislike of the people. 

Trotection of Trade.— To this heading belongs the Statute of Merfdiants, 
which provided for the registration of the debts of traders and for tlieir 
recovery by distraint of the debtors’ goods. Protection, very liberal for 
the age, was extended to the foreign merchant. . 

Militia.—R^ regulated and strengthened the Fyrd, the old Saxon mili- 
tary system, which under the Norman kings had been superseded by the 
feudal system, but had been revived by Henry IL , 
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TaUage.—This> lie gave up rehictraitly. In tills iiiatter lie v;as com- 
pelled to yieici to forcOj and tlie statute J)6 iallcigio -non concede iido 
(‘’coucemiiig the non -granting of tallage”) was passed. After lie liad 
mven liis seal to it (in those clays kings did not sign statutes, as they now 
do), he made an attempt to get a dispensation from the Pope ; hut finally 
he surrendered the claim. On this point ne was no better than his 
predecessors. ^ 

The high roads -were made safe by watch ana ward. 

5. Trade between the British Isles and the Continent during 
the Middle Ages, 

Bo long as the Channel and the North Sea were infested with pirates, ^ 
external trade was impossible except at very great risk, dhe fleet ot 
Edgar (950-975) swept the sea of pirates. The commercial p’eatness of 
■" - — -- J, There was a great increase of trade in the time 

(1016-1035), the main traffic being in hides, ropes, and iron. 


London was giowmg. 
of Canute ( 

Canute the Dane was 
Saxon kings in clearing the sea of pirates. 

Sho%v how far trade was protected by Magna Charta. Under Edward 
L there was an active export-trade in wool with Flanders and in wine and 
timber with Gascony ; and trade was springing up with Italy and Spain. 
Under Ed^vard III. a fresh hatch of Flemish weavers was settled in England 
(a previous batch had been settled by Henry I.). The same king (Edward 
III.) made a treaty with the Duke of Brabant and with the Flemish towns ; 
this ensured their neutrality during his invasions of France. In the same 
reign there was a fiourishing trade in fish and timber with Normandy. 
Any serf who could escape to a town and earn his living there for the. 
space of one year and a day became free. This was a great aid to 
commerce. 

The carrying trade by water was mostly in the hands of Hanse 
merchants, Italians, and traders living in Catalonia and Southern Gaul. 
But before the close, of the Middle Age English shipping had become very 
active and prosperous hence England, after the discovery of America, 
became more than a match for Spain on the Atlantic. 

6. The medieeval parliament (1295-1485) — its origin, 
constitution, and powers. 

Origin.- — First principles asserted in Magna Charta — the Great Council 
to be held regularly henceforth three times a year. This was called 
Magnum Concilium Regis et Regni, “ the Great Council of the King and 
the Bealm.” The Great Council was a continuation of the old Anglo- 
Saxon Wite-nagemot<i ‘‘Assembly of Wise Men.” It consisted (a) of the 
greater barons to be summoned by royal writ (germ of the House of 
Lords), and (5) of the lesser barons to be summoned through the sheriff 
(germ of the House of Commons). This was the first marking out of the 
ground on which the parliament of the future was to be built. In 1265 
a new step was taken by Sinion de Montford, who had two burghers 
summoned to represent each borough, in addition to the two knights from 
each county. The child (the parliament) was thus born. 

Constitution. — Described to some extent already. But for the next 
thirty years following Simon de Montford’s parliament no fresh parliament 
was called. It was in 1295 that the first regular parliament was called 
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for the general hnsineas of the kingdom. It consisted of the tliree estates 
of the realm,— the King, the Lords temporal and spiritual, and the 
Ooinnions. Tlie Commons had two knights from each comity and two 
luirghers from each horongdi, — the archetype of all the parliaments to 
come. Thirty-seven counties and a hundred and sixty-sis boroughs were 
represented. The only serious ilaw was that the selection of the boroughs 
remained at the option of the king ; and this flaw was not removed till 
the Reform Act of 1832 was passed. In lrS41 the paidiament %vas divided 
into two separate honses, which henceforth sat, as at the present day, in 
separate Imildings. A few years later the Lower House had its Speaker, 
as at the present day. By an Act of Henry VI. the qualification for a vote 
was fixed at the forty- shilling freehold, which remained in force till the 
Reform Act of 1832. 

Powers, — Taxation was from the first the chief function of parliament 
as well as its Icey to xiower ; hiit parliament did much more than impose 
taxes. In 1327 it deposed Edward II. It deposed Richard IL and settled 
the succession on Henry IV., under wLom its powers reached the high- 
water mark. It retained its power of levying taxes and granting subsidies 
all through the Hundred Years’ War ; nor did it lose any powers during 
the Wars of the Roses. Edward IV. had begun to raise revenue by means 
of so-called Benevolences. But Richard III. during his short reign gave 
the power hack to Parliament. Philippe de Conmiiiies, who visited England 
at this time, gives the following testimony ; — “ The King of England can 
undertake no enterprise of account without calling his Parliament, and 
therefore are these kings stronger and better served.” 

The parliament lost its powers (explain why) under the Tudors ; but 
it fought for them and won them hack under the Stuarts, 

*7. The Eenascence or Revival of Learning — how it arose 
and what course it took in England. 

“ Renascence ” is the name given to the intellectual revolution, which 
in Europe preceded the religious revolution called the Reformation. In 
England they came together, because the Renascence reached us later than 
elsewhere, while the Reformation reached us as ra.pidly as elsewdiere. 
The Renascence mainly consisted in the revived study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, and in the formation of new literary tastes, which this 
study inspired. 

What brought it on ? For the chief cause we must go hack to 1453, 
the date of the fall of Constantinople, which was captured by the Turks, 
and is Turkish still. All through the Middle Ages Constantiuople 
was the centre of Greek learning, which was unknown in Western or 
Latin Christendom. When the great Eastern city fell, a large number 
af scholars left it, bringing with them not only the Greek and Roman 
literature of pagan or classical times, hut the New Testament in Greek. 
Europe woke np at last from its long intellectual sleep and its long 
adherence to Latin Christianity. . 

Sir Thomas More, Colet, Ascham, Cheke, and Camden constituted the 
first hatch in England of scholars versed in the new learning. Public 
schools and colleges adopted the new methods of study, and applied 
themselves to the new literature. Learning henceforth was not confined 
to the clergy, as it had been in the Middle Ages.; Erasmus, the greatest 
scholar of his day, taught Greek at Cambridge '(1497), from which he 
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piiblif^liecl Lis edition of tiie Greek Testament, setting aside for the first 
time the Latin version caUed the Ynlgate. 

la the Elizabethan age the three great representatives of the 
Kftuaseeiiee were Spenser, author of the Faerie Queene ; Shakespeare, 
master of the drama ; and Bacon, founder of a new method of research. 

8. The state of England during the Wars of the Noses, 
A,D. 1455-1485. ■ 

These wars were marked mth savage slaughters, ruthless executions, 
an^;I shameless treacherj" on both sides ; there was no nobleness of aim, no 
chivalry in its battles, no honour in the final result. But what was tlie 
state of the people or nation? The answer is given by Philippe de 
Com mines, a philosopher and statesman, who visited England while the 
wars were still going on : — There are no buildings destroyed by the 
war, and the mischief of it falls only on those who make the war.” This 
is very valuable testimony. 

The towns stood aloof and escaped. Once or twice, as at Towton, 
where the most decisive and sanguinary battle was fought (1461), a town 
was drawn into the struggle ; but this was very rare. While feudalism 
was falling on its own sword, the towns 'were prospering and trade was 
increasing. Formerly the foreign trade of England was chiefly in the 
hands of Italians, or' of the Hanse merchants, or of traders in Catalonia 
or Southern Gaul.' But it gradually passed into English hands. English 
merchants ’^vere settled in Florence and in Yenice. English merchant- 
ships were seen not, only in the Mediterranean, but in the Baltic. Bank- 
ing or money-lending was in the hands of the Jews until the time of 
Edward L, wTien Lombards stepped into their place. By the time of 
EiBvard lY. Lombards had either become Englishmen or had been super- 
seded ; for the name ** Lombard ” is heard no more. It lives only in the 
word lumber-room ” (Lombard- room.) 

Justice remained undisturbed by the chdl war. The law-courts were 
held, as usual, at Westminster. . The judges went on circuit, as they had 
done in the reign , of their founder, Henry 11. Trial by jury took more 
and more its modern form by the separation of jurors from witnesses. 

Among all the world^s lordships,” says Philippe de Commines, 

“ England is that where the public weal is best ordered, and where least 
violence reigns over the people. ” This is what he saw while the Wars 
of the Roses were still going on around him. 

Agriculture was., less prosperous. A change was inevitable with the 
decline of feudalism. Smaller holdings were thrown together, tlie amount 
of tillage was diminished, more space ■was laid out for pasture ; this 
tended to produce a floating labour-class, which became turbulent when 
it could not find work, ' Commons, wdiich hitherto had been public 
gi'azhig lands, were enclosed, Philippe de Commines, however, found no 
fault either with the state of ; agriculture or wnth the lot of the farm 
labourer, 

9. Condition and growtii of towns in the Middle Age and 
np to the end of the Stuarts. 

In the time of William I. .'the .chief towms were London, Westminster, 
Winchester, York, Lichfield, Lincoln, Chester, Canterbury, and Bristol. 
London the chief commercial, city of the east, Bristol of the west. 
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Explain why London surpassed Bristol. ■ Say anything that you know 
about the other towns. Towns suffer in Stephen’s time, wliy ? 

They thrive uiuLr Henry II., who granted, municipal charters, and 
under Richard I., who sold them. Show how the charters and liberties oi 
towuis were protected by Magna Charta. Show also how towns v^ere 
recruited by serfs wlio could escape. Towns sided with the feudal lords, 
if the king was oppressive (as in the reigns of John and Henry HI.), and 
with the king, if the ieudal lords were oppressive. In either case they 
found or liought their w-ay out of feudal thraldom. Show what fresh 
powers towns obtained under Edward I. 

In Stuart times they were not much disturbed till Charles 11. revoked 
their charters, and then sold them back again as a means of rai.sing 
revenue without summoning Parliament. 

10, Manufactures and. inventions in mediae. val and modern 
'England. 

. In the early Middle Age England was the great wool-producing country 
in the west, but for some time longer was not skilled in wool-maniiiacture. 
In 1105, and afterwards in 1339, 'weavers were brought into England from 
Flanders, after which England became a manufacturer and exporter of 
woollen stuffs. 

In 1685 the silk industry at Spitalfields \vas introduced by Huguenots 
from France ; it flourished greatly for some time, but suffered eventually 
from competition with France, as it suffers still. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century extraordinary progress 
was made in all directions— coal-mining, iron-smelting, discovery of the 
power of steam, invention of the spinning-jenny by Hargreaves (1764), 
of the spinning machine by Arkwright (1768), of the mule by Crompton ‘ 
(1776), of the condensing steam-engine by James "Watt (1736-1819) ; 
invention of smelting iron by coal instead of by charcoal ; improvements 
in pottery by Wedgwood (1730-1795). 

In 1813 came the invention of the steam-boat, which has developed 
into huge steamships for purposes of trade and huge battleships for 
purposes of war. In 1830 came the invention by Stephenson of the 
railway and locomotive engine. In 1837 came the invention of the electric 
telegraph by Wheatstone and Cooke. 

These inventions, all made in England, in addition to her great -wealth 
in iron and coal, and to her unequalled activity in shipbuilding and 
sealaring, gave her the start of other nations, led to an extraordinary 
expansion of her Colonial and Indian empires, and made her the richest 
country in the world. 

11. The birth of the standing army in England and what 
preceded it. 

The birth of the army -was Oliver Crom'vvell’s New Model, 1645, from 
which time every English sovereign had a standing army of some kind. 
This was preceded by {a) the Fyrd, or Anglo-Saxon militia, still in force, 
though not quite in the same form ; (5) the feudal contingents introduced 
by the Duke of Normandy; (c) paid troops (by means of scutage) hi 
lieu of feudal or personal service ; scutage became common under the 
Plantagenets, It was the refusal of Parliament to grant the money needed 
by Charles I. for maintaining a standing army that led to the Civil War. 
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The Xew Moclel was an army of 80,000, witli wliicli Cromwell first over- 
threw the King, then the Long Parliament, then Ireland, then Scotland. 

1 2. Tlie struggle for the right of self-imposed taxation : 
(a) ill England during the reign of Charles I. ; (h) in America 
during the reign of George III. 

Tlie main facts regarding (a) and (b) can be seen in any history. 
What the writer has to do is to select tlie most important, so that not 
more than two paragi’aphs need be written concerning each. In order to 
connect the two subjects and thus add to the nnity of the essay (§ 340), 
a fifth and iinal paragraph might be -written showing tliat the Civil War, 
by rvhich eaeli struggle was accompanied, was due to the obstinacy of a 
king, for vrhich the nation was not to be blamed. The two contests 
furnish a good example of an historic parallel, both events occurring 
w'itliin Ihe same nation, and the one being separated from the other by an 
ijiterval of only 334 years. The lesson of a.d. 1642-1649 was throAvn 
away on George IIL, who had no knowledge of history and no comniou 
"■sense." ■ . . . •• . . 

13. The great archives of English liberties — under what 
circumstances and for what purpose they each came into 
existence. 

(1) The Charter voluntarily granted by Henry T., a.d. 1100. 

(2) The Great Charter w’rested fi‘om King John, A.D. 1215. 

(3) The Bemmdatioii of Tallage, A.D. 1297. 

(4) The Petition of Right, a.d, 1628. 

(5) The PJabeas Corpus Act, A.D. 1679. 

(6) The Bill of Rights, A.D. 1689. 

(7) The Reform Act, A.D, 1832. 

14. Attempts made before the death of Queen Elizabeth to 
unite tlie ciwns of England and Scotland by peaceful means. 

The first attempt was in 1290, by means of the in’oposed marriage of the 

Little Inlaid of Norway ” (see Essay vii. para. 4) with Edward (after- 
w'lirds Edward II.), then a child, son of Edward I, 

Two nnder-kings or guardians of the realm -were appointed by 
Edward I. as overlord ; but the first (Baliol) was deposed by the Scotcii 
in 1296, and the second (Comyn) wms slain in 1298. 

Henry VII. bound England and Scotland together for a time by 
bestowing (in 1502) the hand of bis daughter Margaret on the King of 
Scotland ; but this union was dissolved by the strife with France winch 
followvid the accession of Henry VIIL 

Tile next attempt was made by Henry VITI,, wlio desired that his son 
and successor (Edward VI. ) should be married to Mary, the heiress of the 
Scotch throne ; but he did not live long enough to see the marriage 
accomplished. 

The last attempt was a proposal made in 1563 by the Scotch them- 
selves (who by this time liad been drawn to England by the Reformation), 
that tlie Earl of Arran, heir presumptive of the Scottish crowm, should 
become the husband of Queen Elizabeth ; but the English q[ueen declined 
the honour. 
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xuc uihb tiiai, xney gained, and this stands above everythiin*- 

else, ™ self-reject ; they resented the brutal indifference shown ]»y 
G eorge III for their feelings ; their Declaration of Independence was one 
01 the noblest utterances ever made by an infant state. 

The next thing gained was full freedom of action in the management 
oi their affairs ; this, however, they might have got without 

separation, it Chatham had lived to carry out his plan, whieli was to 
grant jbsolute freedom in all matters pertaining to self-government 
le jrving only a federal union wnth the motlier-country such as now 
exists between England and Canada, or between England and Australia 

By entirely separating themselves from England the States incurs’erl 
tij very serious losses: (a) They lost touch with the statute passed bv 
william that judges shall hold their offices for life, whereas in the 
btates they are changed with every change of President, i.e. everv four 
years, whicli ojiens the door to all kinds of corruption, (h) Thew lost the 
chance of getting^ rid of slavery. Had the States remained iiinier the 
English hag, the Civil War of 1861-1865 would not have occurred ; for 
in 1833 slavery was abolished in all the British dominions. The Btates 
are now confronted with a very serious problem, viz. 10,000,000^ dis- 
contented negroes, who are a constant source of anxiety and trouble. 

16. Coalition Cabinets. 

What we call a cabinet is a small body of men (seldom or never 
above twenty, and usually much below it), deputed to represent the 
king^ or gueen^ in parliament, and united by a sense of common 
political convictions and common interests. They are entitled to remain 
m office so long as they retain a majority of votes in the House of 
Commons. This (as history teaches) -was the origin and is still the main- 
stay of party government in our constitution. The phrase “Coalition 
Cabinet" has a bad sound, because it implies that the cabinet in 
question contains not one party, but two. 

In 1763 the king was in the hands of a coalition cabinet, WTiig in 
name, but to a large extent Tory in character. In this cabinet George 
Grenville, a moderate WTiig, was the premier ; and the Duke of Bedford, 
a moderate Tory, was the patron. It was George Grenville who in 1765 
iniposed the Stamp tax on the American colonies: in the same year he 
went out of office : but the inischief was done. 
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vdioni T,-ere Liberals), for tlie preservation of tie •union between Great 
Biitain and Ireland, a* cause wliicli (rightly or wrongly) they consiilere?! 
re !)e important enough to override all political diilercnees. Ihis, like 
the ])rc;eedung, is an example of a coalition, actuated by a genuine dis- 
imerested conviction on both sides, and involving no ^infringement of 
political honour. This alliance forms what is called the Unionist party. 

17. Character does not suddenly change in an adult, but 
aims sometimes do.’' Give examples of this from English 
history. 

Beeket took an active part in the secular policy of Henry IL until 
he Tvas made Archbishop of Canterbury. From that date liis aims 
became purely ecclesiastical. 

Stephen Langton was appointed Archbishop of Ganteibury by the 
Pope, and it was John’s refusal to accept him that led to the interdict. 
But after John had surrendered to the Pope. Langton sided with the 
barons against John in direct disobedience to the Pope. 

Henry V., while his father was still alive, spent his time in amnse- 
ments ; but on coming to the throne he took his office as king very 
seriouslv. 

Henry VIII. began his reign as a very strict Papist, and for his 
pamphlet against Luther was surnamed by the Pope, “ Defender of the 
Faith ” ; but in order to get rid of his first wife he afterwards thre^v the 
Pope over. 

Thomas Wentv/orth began his career as a parliamentarian, but after , 
1628 be became the right-hand man of the King, for wdiich he paid the 
forfeit with his head as soon as it suited the treacherous King to sign 
his death-warrant. 

Oliver Cromwell hatl no personal ambitions at first ; he had decided 
to emigrate to America, if the Grand Remonstrance -had not been passed 
by the Long Parliament. But he must have had personal ambitions 
after 1649. 

Binke, the author of Thoughts on the Present Discontents, was in 1783 
a follower and associate of Fox, and a member of the Coalition Cabinet 
of Horth and Fox. But in 1790, before the French Revolution had 
entered upon its most violent phase, he brought out his Reflections on 
ths Prench Remlution, which had an astounding infiuence in preventing 
the reforms of which he had formerly been such an eloquent advocate. 

Robert Peel began his political career as a Tory. In 1823 he joined 
the Cabinet of Wellington, who 'was then the leader of the Tory party. 
Bub in 1835, when he became Prime Minister, he brought his party round 
to a much more moderate Toryism, and rebaptized it “Conservative.” 
Finally, in 1846, he veered completely round, and brought in his Bill for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, which placed a great gulf between himself 
and the owners of landed estates, all of whom were Conservatives 
or Tories. 

1 8. Laws for tlie regulation of the Press, and their repeal. 

Tlie regulations made by Henry VIII, subjected the Press to the 

censorship of the Star-Chamber. In the struggle which bears the name 
of the “Martin Marprelate Controversy,” it was ruled by the Star- 
Chamber that no one could print without a license, 1585. Even the 



i'leavy hand on the Press, niucli eallfd ihvt^ 
i<hli(mii Areuparjthca, a speech supposed to be' addressed hr hrn ^ 

v.«^ °’i }■ poensmg Act was relaxed under the Common. 

wealU, but revwed m full force m 1662. The .Licensing Act Sw 
leqmied anuuai renewal, lapsed in 1679, through an oveisglS on the p.ari 
ot the press-eeusor, and was never again re-enacted. ^ 

A nev,- and mdireot method of eheching the power of the Pros.s was the 
Stamp Act oi Queen Anne, 1712, which imposed a duty on the .•unoiim 
of paper used by a daily or a weekly journal. Tlie duty was raised to 
much niglier ngure by George III., and the law in his time v.ns so 
S jicjy eulorced that there were more than 700 proseouUons for 

° ? nnstamped paper. The tax on Imoivledge 

at last cancelled, and the Stamp Act repealed in 1855. 

10. Great issues in English history decided at sea. 

The lleet built by Alfred the Great and manned by Frisian sailors 
together with tne additions made to it by his son and other successors.’ 
kept the Danish pirates out of England, and forced them to turn their 
attention to tlie .Fi-encli coast, where they helped to found Norrnandv. 

iiie long struggle between England and Spain wa.s fought out at st*s 
the xirmada being defeated in 1588, and the island of Jamaica captureil 
in looo. ^ 

The attempts made by Louis XIV. to reinstate his guest, Janies IL, 
on tne throne of England, were frustrated by the battle oh* Capo la 
Hogue in 1692. ^ 

The question of American Independence, though ostensibly fought 
ouo on land, was really decided at sea ; for the French navy, 'that had 
been sent out in defence of the revolted States, deprived Eugiand of the 
free command of her sea-base ; and thus Cornwallis, cut off as he was on 
a tongue of laud at York-towm, was forced to surrender. 

Na])oleon’s design of founding an Eastern empire vms frustrated in 
Abouldr Bay, a.d. 1798. His so-called “Contineutal System’* was 
frustrated by Nelson’s other victories. 
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tlie examinations for London Matriculation and for the London 
Schooldeaviiig Certificate. In making this selection I have 
given preference to those subjects that relate to our modern 
history ; but it was not possible in all instances to arrange 
tbein in chronological order. 

The subjects under (c) relate to Geography or to questions 
mainly Ijased on Geography. They have been selected lor the 
most part from the same source as those given under (b). 

m) Subjects on Modern England^ rnainlij in chronological order. 

1. The reasons for which the reign of Henry YII. is regravled as the 
close of tile Middle Age and the starting-point of our Modern history. 

2. Assuredly, if by Protestantism, is loeaiifc liberty (>f private judg- 
ment. no one was ever less a Protestant than Henry YIII. ” Exrmiid 
and ^justify. 

6, The progress of the Eeformation during the reign of Edward YL 

4. -‘Great monarchies were being consolidated in Europe, and their 
example acted on the Tudors, as that of Louis XI Y. afterwards acted on 
the Stuarts.” Expand. 

5. The contest with Spain by sea and by laud from 157*2 to 158S. 

6. “Though Wyat’s rebellion w'as repressed, the Queen, as the bride 
of S[>aln, was henceforth fatally estranged fTom her own people.” 

Expand. 

7. The progress made during the reign of Queen Elizabeth in sea- 
faring, science, the drama and other forms of poetry, prose-fiction, the 
writing of history, and other forms of prose literature. 

6. Religious partias, together with their political aims and actions, 
during the reigns of James 1. and Charles I. 

9. The Solemn League and. Covenant — its origin, objects, and 
history, 

1 0. Ship-money— -its origin and subsequent exaction for use or misuse 
by English sovereigns. ■ 

11. Monopolies under the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

12. Describe under a few main headings the proceedings of the Long 
Parliament in the years 1640-1649. 

13. In the first .civil war between Charles and the Parliament, 1642- 
1647, sho^v which of the two combatants was the aggressor, relate the main 
events, and de.seribe the battle which brought it to a close. 

14. “The act for which' Charles morally deserved to suffer, wdiatever 
might be its legal character, was the conspiracy by wdrich he brought on 
the second civil war while- he was carrying on triendly negotiation.s with 
the Parliament.” Expand and justify. 

If). Relations between England, and Scotland, 1650-1660. 

16. Yictories over foreign enemies during the Commonwealth and the 

Protectorate. ' ' . . . 

17. The four irregular courts used by Charles I., but not restored by 
Charles II. 

18. “ How were heard for tlie first time (1679) the two party-names 
famous in English history, and borne by the two great political parties 
almost down to the present day/* -; ; Expand. 
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19. The year of rejoicing, 1660. 

20. The year of shame, 1667. 

21. The year of release, 1688. 

^ 22. The Popish Plot, and who are to he blamed for the idea of such a 
piot having arisen and for its having lasted so long. 

23. The Eye-house Plot. 

^ 24. “ Ostensibly the Bevolution of 1688 was merely a chancre of 
ciynasty. In faet it was a great historical landmark, —not ‘'only a Ihitish 
blit a European, event of the first order ; it redressed the balance of nower 
in Europe. Expand and justify. 

25, Origin and groi,rih of the Cabinet as an instrument of governrrent 

26. The non-jurors, 

21 . James’s reign in Ireland after his flight from England. 

28. The victories oi Marlborough and the resultant peace. 

29. The age of Queen Anne at home and abroad. 

30. “The Bill of Eights, with the annual Mutiny Act, makes the 
monarchy in England constitutional.” Expand and explain. 

31. The Act of Union, 1707, and its elfects on the two countries 
concerned, 

32. The Seven Years’ War, — the cau.ses that led to it and the term.s of 
the peace by which it was closed. 

^ 33. “ From the hour of Chatham’s death England entered on a conflict 
with enemies whose circle gradually widened, till she stood single-handed 
against the world.” Expand and explain. 


34. The methods used by George III. for overriding the constitution. 

35. “To the French monarchy the reward of its vindictive and hvpo. 

final Inormn -.T-i-f-U A . -t , . 


critical league with American rebellion (1782) was bankruptcv foIlowe<l 
by Bevolution.” Expand and explain. 

86. “Never was England so near her ruin as in 1779-1782.” Give 
particulars and describe the up.shot. 

37. The Gordon riots. 

38. Grattan’s parliament. 

39. The year of danger, 1797. 

40. “ Prussia, with mean and purblind selfishness, held aloof from a 
coalition (1805) that had been formed by Pitt’s -diplomacy ; but she 
afterwards paid at Jena for her disloyalty to the cause of nations.” 
Expand and explain. 

41. Napoleon’s designs in the East and how they were frustrated. 

42. The Peninsular War. 

43. “Tlie efiect of the ‘Continental System.’ on Napoleon, its author, 


to the virtues of her kings.” Discuss this, jiistifyiug your arguments on 
either side by facts taken from English history. 

45. The three great continental monarchs against whom England has 
had to contend — compare the nature of their power and the extent of 
their dominions, and show how their ambitions were thwarted. 

46. Compare the relations between England and Ireland in the reigns 
of Elizabeth, William ITT., and George III. respectively. 

47. The career of Wellington as soldier and as statesman. 

48. Compare the Eeform Bill of 1832 with that of 1867. 



COMFOSITIOIs^ 'COXTIKUID 


(h) London Matriculaiioti' ami BchQol4ecanng Gertificate^ 1004, 
1905. 

1. Tlie effect oti Scotland of tlie luiion vntli Englaiiil. 

2. The Tiidor and Stuart dynasties contrasterl, 

3. T'ht 3 growth, of onr large towns since tlie Eevolntion (168S). 

4. The development of party-governnient in England, and its results 
whether benehciai or otherwise. 

5. The' objects of Henry VII. ’s foreign policy, and how far they were 
successful. 

6. Stages in the secularisation of Church property under Henry Ylil, 

and Edward VI. 

7. 'rhe questions in dispute between Charles I. aiid his parliament. 

S. Account for the popularity of the Eestoration, and show what 
primiiples were asserted by it. 

9. Tim War of Si^anish Succession, 

10. The circumstances that led to the Irisli union of ISOO, and Iiow 
far it was a success. 

11. The progress and cleclme of WoLsey’s iiifliience at home and 

abroad. 

12. The chief points of interest in the last t^yelve years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

13. The abuses alleged against the domestic administration of 
James I, 

14. Comparison of the Parliamentary with the Royalist forces during 
the Civil War. 

15. The part played by the Presbyterians in the reign of Charles II. 

16. The fall of Walpole and the change of policy that followed it. 

XT. The impeachment of. "Warren Hastings. 

influenced the polkw of Napoleon I. 

19. The progress and effects, of Catholic Emancipation. 

20. Representative government in. medieval and modern England. 

21. The life and career of , the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 

22. The policy and - strength of the Whig party in 1714 as compared 
with tliose of the Tory party. 

23. The attitude of the American colonists towards England in 1765- 

1775. ' 

24. The distribution of political powmr in Ireland during the time of 
Crattaifs parliament. 

25. State, and account for, the change in the relative influence of the 
houses of Lords and Commons since 1832. 

26. Tlie development of industries and coinmerce in modern England. 

27. Compare the foreign policy of Henry VIIL, of Queen Mary, and of 
Queen Elizabeth respectively.', ■ 

28. The progress of' ‘events, in, Ireland from the English Revolution 
(less) to the Treaty of Limerick, - , 

29. The extent to which , George III. succeeded in breaking up the 
domination of the great Whig fainilies, and the means that he employed 
for so doing. 

30. The European settlement effected by the Congress of Vienna, 

and to the extent, to - which it has been modified by subsequent 
events, ' ' 
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Section 4.~-™Subjeots for Essayb relating to Geography. 

387. Boiirces of tlie following subjects. — The subjects 
given below have all been taken from examination papers 
recently set for London Matriculation or the London School- 
leaving Gertiiicate. The subjects have been c^uoted simply as 
they stand in the examination papers, I give one essay as a 
specimen of the manner in vdiich a geographical subject might 
be dealt with. The theme of each paragraph is printed above 
it, as in previous essays. 

The Physical Structure and Hatural Divisions of India. 

1 . India ^partly Continental and parthj Peninsular. 

It is a mistake to call India a peninsula, when more than half its 
ai'ea is shut up in the continent of Asia. It is partly continental and 
partly peninsular. These are the two great sections into which the 
country as a whole is divided by nature, tlie northern or continental 
section being much the larger of the two. 

2. The boundaries of Continental India, 

No country has its land -boundaries more clearly marked out by 
nature. India is bounded on the north by the snowy crest of the 
Himalayas ; on the \vest by the Snlaiman and Hala ranges ; on the 
east by the Hdga, Patkoi, and Barel ranges ; on the south by irregular 
lines of hills, the chief of wdiich is called the Vindhya range. The 
first separates India from Thibet and Central Asia, the second from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the third from Upper Burma and 
the bill-tracts of Arakan, the fourth from Southern or Peninsular 
India. This area is sometimes called Horthern India, sometimes also 
Hindustan. 

3. The boundaries of Peninsular India, 

This area commences from the head of the Arabian Sea or (to be 
rather more precise) from the Gulf of Cutch on the west, and ends at 
the bead of the Bay of Bengal on the cast. It juts out into the Indian 
Ocean like a wedge, the two sides meeting at Cape Comorin, Cape 
Comorin is the vertex of the triangle. The base is a line nearly 
parallel with the Trojpic of Cancer. This area has been called Dekbaii, 
or the “ South. ” 

4, The Himalayan Region. 

The region so called consists of the long line of mountainous 
country lying between the snowy crest and the sunburnt base, of the 
Himalayas. It is the mountainous portion of what was called above 
“ Coiitinentar’ India, being in length about 1500 miles, but in 
width comparatively narrow, more extended at the west than at the 
eavst. Here lie the independent, but protected states of Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Hepai, and 'Cashmere. In the tracts' lying between or below 
the states named are situated the plantations of tea, or of cinchona, 
from which quinine is extracted. Hei’e too are the gx'eat hill -stations 
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tD wliicli Englislimen resort for rest and change of air. At tne eastern 
terminus (long. 95) a great river of Thibet makes a sudden bend round 
into India, where it takes the name of Brahmaputra. At^the western 
terminus (long. 75) a similar bend is taken by another iiii])fetan river, 
the Indus. The one flows into the Bay of Bengal, the other into the 
Arabian Sea. 

5. The Great Noftliem Plain. 

This is the great plain that lies between the base of the Himalayas 
and that of tlie Yindhya range, — the greatest and most valuable 
portion of Continental India. It contains the _ most densely inhabited, 
provinces and most of the great cities of India. The greater part oi 
the rAiin is well watered and fertile, but a portion of it ^Kajputana) is 
for the most part desert. This plain contains three great river- systems : 
—(1) The Indus, with its great aflluent, the Sutlej, and four tributaries 
i>etween them. (2) The Jumna and the Ganges, with their numerous 
trilmtarles north and south, running mainly parallel ivitli the 
Himalaya range. The watershed between the Sutlej and tlie Jumna 
is raised so little above the general level as to be imperceptible. (3) 
The Brahmaputra, which unites with the Ganges as it approaches the 
Bay of Bengal. Before reaching the Ganges it flows through the 
fertile valley of Assam, noted for its tea-gardens. 


6. The Southern or Peninsular Region^ the Dehlian. 

The Dekhan, the name usually given to Peninsular India, mainly 
consists of a three-sided mountainous region of nearly the same outline 
as the ooastdine of the peninsula ; the Yindhya mountains on the 
north, the ^Yestern Ghats on the west, and the Eastern on the east. 
The western range has a iniich higher level than the eastern, and 
lienee the main-rivers of the Dekhan flow into the Bay of Bengal. A 
few other rivers flow northward into the Gauges. Within the area 
of Peninsular India lie five smaller divisions : (1) the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, (2) the valley of the Harbada, with hills north and south, 
(8) the valley of the Tapti, with hills north and south, (4) the narrow 
strip of plain between the sea and the Western Ghats, (5) the broader 
strip between the sea and the Eastern Ghats. 

7. How the Histo^'y of the Indian Peo-ple has been affected hy the 
Physical Structure of tlieir Gountry. 

The isolation of India hy means of its strong mountain-harriers to 
the north, the west, and the east, and by the long lines of ocean to the 
south, has had three effects on the history of the country. (1) It kept 
India free of invasion for many hundreds of years. The only invasion 
recorded in ancient history is that hy Alexander the Great. (2) It 
favoured the growth of a very singular form of society, — the minute 
subdivision of the people into a system of castes, of which the Brahman 
caste stands at the head. The growth of such a system would have 
been stunted, if not prevented altogether, had the country been 
exposed, as most other countries are, to foreign conquest or invasion. 
(3) It gave India time and leisure to produce a religion — Buddhism, 
which, though it was extinguished by the Brahmans in India itself, 
has overspread Thibet, China, and the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
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(c) Suhjeets relating to Geogra^phy^ General and Physical, 

1. A raihvay journey from London to Penzance. 

2. The niine« and manufactures of Great Britain. 

o. A description of either China or the Italian peninsula with reference 
to physical features, products, and population. rmcrence 

4. Ihe inhuence of rivers and inountains on commerce. 

Tay or -the Shannon, pointiiig out 

f stream, the chief tributaries, and the nature of the 

country through which they flow. ' 

6. Divide Italy into natural regions, taking into account confiiruration, 

climate, and vegetation. * 

7. Name the regions in which salt-lakes are found, dascribing and, 
fLT, esplaining the peculiarities of the climate, the surface 
lornib ot^the land, and the vegetation in those regions. 

5. me gjeat land-routes between Europe and India in the Jliddle Ages. 

9. Ihetoreigii trade of Great Britain. 

10. The Pmssian empire. 

11. The three principal types of islands found in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans, their dilferences in structure and origin, and in their ftiuna 
and flora. 

12. Compare the configuration, climate, and products of xifrica and 
boutii America hetween the Tropic of Capricorn and the Equator. 

Id. GeogTaphical discoveries during the last fifty years. 

14. The sea-ports of Southe.rn Europe, 

„ , Describe the configuration (laud relief) and the river-system of the 

E^^^hsh Lake district, and point out how the two are adjusted to each 
other. 

16. Compare the physical characteristics of the west coast of Ireland 
with those of the west coast of Scotland. 

1 I'll® position and climate of Egypt, and the sources of its a^'n- 
cultiiral prosperity. ® ' 

18. Discuss the differences between the climates of India and North- 
Eastern China, and point out how they affect the nature of the products 
of the two regions, 

19. The main characteristics of the railway system of Australia, and 
the extent to whicn they have been controlled (tt) by the position of the 
ports, (b) by the configuration or the climate or the products of the 
interior. 

^ 20. Describe the course of the Mississippi and its tributaries, together 
with the physical characteristics and vegetation of its basin. 

21. The commercial towns of France and Belgium. 

22. The mining industries of Europe. 

23. The races, products, and physical features of North Africa. ^ 

24. The inland seas of Europe. 

25. A description of the Balkan peninsula. 

26. The historic towns of England. 

27. The courses of the rivers which flow into the Wash, and the nature 
of the country which they drain, 

28. Explain^ (a) the causes of the neap tides, (5) the reason why the 
time of high tide changes daily, (c) the special . tidal conditions of the 
Thames estuary, which facilitate its use by shipping. 


‘29, llie physiCiil features of Ulster and the couti’ol v.'liieb, tliey 
exer'dse (c/') on the position of four of the chief towns, and (n) ou tin-, course 
of the canals. 

aO. Compare the climates of the east and west coastal regions of North 
America hetweeu 30® and 50® N., and explain the dilfereiices belweeii them. 

81, The distribution of lakes in Africa, with a classilication of them 
according to the nature of their basins. 

82. Describe the Ehine as .a waterway and its four chief ports, ami 
exolaia when the river is highest, and why then. 

" 33 . Tlie chief economic produ'cts (two animal, two vegetalde, and two 
mineral) of Queensland, the places where they are found, ami the ports 
which are the terminations of the chief railways to the interior. 

8-1. The states bordering on India, with a description of the positions 
of th.e capital of each. 

So. The courses of the rivers which flow into the Humber, and the 
nature oi* the country which they drain. 

8t5. The. Nile as a waterway, four of the chief places on it, the season 
when the river is highest and the reason thereof. 

37 . The six chief economic vegetable products of India, their distribu- 
tion, and the ports most convenient for the export of each. 

38. The mountain ranges and rivers of Scotland and Ireland. 

39. The products, manufactures, and towns of Hindustan. 

40. The great lakes of Europe. 

41. The physical features of the Cotteswold and Edge Hills, the courses 
of the main rivers, the routes of two railways that cross the hills, and the 
positions of two important towns on each railway. 

4’3. The geographical distribution of active and recently extinct 
volcanoes ; the characteristic features of a volcanic district. 

43. The causes of oceau currents, and the courses of the main currents 
in the Pacific ocean. 

44. The characteristics of the mountain systems of Asia. 

45. Tiie waterways of the St. Lawrence basin, the positions of four of 
the chief river- or lake-ports, the more important hindrances to navigation, 
and the extent to which these hindi’ances have been overcome. 

46. The physical features, climatic conditions, and natural products of 
the Transvaal. 
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CHAPTER XXXL—EIGURES OF SPEECH- 


Imagination . Personificationj Apostrophe, Vision, etc. . IV. 
Indirectness . Innuendo, Euphemism, Irony, etc. . . V. 

Sound . . Alliteration, Rhyme, Assonance, etc. . .VI. 

The three classes first named have their origin in the three 
chief faculties of the human intellect, viz. (1) comparison or 
the perception of resemblance, (2) discrimination or the per- 
ception of difference, and (3) association or the impression of 
contiguity. 

1. When like objects come under our notice, we are struck 


^ The classification relating to the first three headings has been 
borrowed from Bain’s Rhetoric mid Ccmipositimi^ vol* i. The other three 
classes, w'hich Bain lumps together under the heading Miscellaneous, 
.were differentiated by myself, and first appeared- in print in my Seniof 
Course of English Oomposiiionf a.X», 1904. 

, , 413 ■ ' / - - ' 
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witli the resemblance. Tiie figures named Simile, Metaphor, 
and Allegory are based on similarity or resemblance. These 
figures therefore belong to Glass I. 

II. When unlike objects come under our notice, v/e are 
struck with the difference. The figures named Antithesis, 
Epigram, and the Condensed Sentence are based on contrast or 
difference. These figures therefore belong to Class II. 

III. When two impressions' occurring together become per- 
manently associated (joined together) in the mind, the thought 
of the one calls up the thought of the other, as a storm suggests 
shipwreclv, wealth suggests gold, etc. This is called the law of 
Contiguity, and is the chief foundation of memory or the 
retentive faculty. The figures of speech named Metonymy, 
Synecdoche, and the Transferred Epithet are based upon 
Contiguity. These therefore belong to Class III. 

IV. The fourth class consists of those figures that are based 
on the power of Imagination, — the power hy which we can 
imagine things to be something different from what they are. 
This is what happens when we speak of lifeless objects as If 
they were alive, and of things absent or things ]3ast or future as 
if they were before our eyes — present in time, or in space, or 
in both. To this class belong such figures as Personification, 
Apostrophe, Vision, and others. 

The fifth and sixth classes are of a type entirely distinct 
from any of the four hitherto named. They are not based on 
any particular faculty either of the Intellect (Classes L, IL, III.) 
or of the Imagination (Class IV.), but depend merely on 
dexterity in the manipulation of words. 

V. In the fifth class are placed those figures which exemplify 
in different ways Indirectness of speech, i,e. the art of saying 
things by implication rather than by direct or simple assertion. 
Indirectness of speech gives rise to such figures as Innuendo, 
Irony, Sarcasm, and others. 

VI. The sixth and last class has been reserved for those 
figures that depend merely on Sound,” as when we make the 
sound of the words suggest the sense, or when we drive a point 
nearer home, or fix it more firmly in the memory, by the use 
of Alliteration, Rhyme, or Assonance. 

Note . — To a beginner figures of the last three classes will be of 
little or no help for composition ; but they will be useful to him, as 
aids to the study of English literature. This latter is the main 
purpose for which Part V. has. been written. 
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Class I. Figii'res based on Resemhlctnce. 

390, Si2p.il6 : lit. a thing like (neuter of Latin.' sirMlts^ 
like). -A simile is the explicit statement of some point of 
resemblance conceived to exist between two things, that differ in 
all other resjjects. 

Observe, in the simile and in all other hgures based upon 
Resemblance, the comparison is, not between things of the same 
kind, but between things of different Jcinds, Thus there is no 
iigure, ii we compare a camel with a dromedary, but only 
vd'ien, for example, we compare it -with a ship and'call it “ the 
ship of the desert.’^ 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He that would search for pearls must dive below. — D rydex. 

-j. he tribes (on the Horth-west trontier of India) hung upon the 
flanks of our retreating columns liJce wasps. — Hevicw of Iteviews, 
Jan. 1898, p. 5. 

A simile is usually introduced by some words, such as Uke^ 
as^ as — so, which draw attention to the likeness. But this is 
not necessary. All that is necessary to the simile is that both 
sides of the comparison shall be stated t — 

Ho man can walk abroad save on his own shadow. Ho dramatist 
can create live characters save by bequeathing the best of 
himself to the children of his art, scattering amongst them 
a largess of his own qualities.— Walter Raleigh, on JSkake- 
speare, p. 7, ed. 1907. 

The repose of repletion may not be a very heroic attitude to a great 
nation like the English ; but even a lion sleeps after a full 
meal . — Heview of Feviems, Jan. 1898, ix 8. 

391. Pointless Similes. — Similitudes which add nothing to 
the clearness, impressiveness, or beauty of the narrative"^ are 
useless, if not misleading. In the following examples we look 
in vain for the point of the comparison : — 

Just as a painter is limited by the fact that ha has to imitate 
solid bodies on a fiat surface, so the playwright is limited by 
the fact that he has to interest a crowd. — Literaktre^ p. 292, 
14th April 1900. (What resemblance is there between the two 
kinds of limitations ? or liow does the one kind throw any 

. light on the other ?) 

As Christ was crucified between two thieves, so is England degraded 
and destroyed by a pack of villainous Socialists between 
two great political parties who both look on complacently. — 
Fortnightly llevietv^ October , 1900, ,p. -555. (Neither of "the 
thieve,? looked on complacently; one was penitent, the other 
reproachful. This simile is not merely useless ; it confounds 


reproachful. This simile is not merely useless 
the sense.) 
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392 . Metaphor': lit a transfer (Gr. meta, across; ^:>/w>r-c, 

carrying). —'A metaphor is a, or implied simile. In a 

simile "botli sides of the comparison are stated ; but in a 
metaphor one side is stated, and not the other. Thus when we 
say, “ He curbs his passion,” we mean that he restrains Ins 
passion, as a man would curb a restless horse. If both sides of 
the comparison were to be given, this is how the simile would 
be expressed. 

Tlie town was stormed after a long siege. 

He was fond of blowing his own trumpet (praising himself). 

He swfMn bravely against the tide of popular applause. 

Grni’st thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Fluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ?— Shakespeatie. 

393. Goiifiision of Metaphors, — Metaphors borrow^ed from 
more than one source must not be combined in the same phrase 
or in the same sentence. The brevity of the metaphor as 
distinct from the simile renders it peculiarly lialde to this 
misuse. The best test of the purity of a metaphor is that it 
will bear expansion into a simile. In the examples of confusion 
quoted below I have given in brackets, wherever it was possible, 
the %vord or words which would remove the confusion : — 

Traders sliould once and for all abandon the hope that Yiiiman is 
a rich rmw waiting only to be tapped {op&B.Qdi).—~C(mtemporary 
Ecriew, Feb. 1898. 

It Is but cold comfort to know that a religion grafted upon science 
will eorm to the Urtli (germinate) only by the slow process of 
evolution . — Times Weekly^ 4th March 1898. 

There are idirases of music that go home to the centre of our being, 
and five minutes* dwelling on them at sunrise will give a keynote 
that will sound for the day, the morning hath of the mind. — 
Natioml EevieWj Feb. 1898. (Hopelessly confused.) 

394. Allegory, Fable, Parable. — These are the same at 
Ijottoiu, and, like metaphors, are based upon Resemblance. 

An Allegory is a tale consisting of a series of incidents 
analogous to another series of incidents, which it is intended to 
illustrate. The object of such a tale is to exemplify and enforce 
some moral truth ; as in Bimyan’s Pilgrwv's Progress, 

A Parable is a short allegory, as the Sower, the Ten Yirgins, 
the Prodigal Son, the Grain of Mustard Seed, the Lost Sheep, 
etc. In the Old Testament the parable of the Ewe Lamb was 
intended to bring King David to a sense of his guilt by putting 
a parallel case before him ,; and it succeeded. 

The following is an example of a parable or short allegory: — 
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They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free 
And shoot and blossom wide and high, 

Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downwards again to that dear earth, 

Fiom which the life that fills and warms 
^ Its grateful being first had birth, 

Tis thus, though wooed by flattering friends 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 

dear Mother, bends 

With lovers true instinct back to thee.—MooiiT 
The Fables of classical literature, in. w-hich birds and 
are made to think, speak, and act like men, all teach 
moral, as allegory and parable do. 

Many of our proverbs and precepts, besides beinc true 

, allegorical application, and are now c 

chieily for this purpose ; — 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

It is difficult for an empty sack to stand uprifdit 
A stitch in time saves nine. ® 
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396. Epigram: lit. an inscription (a Greek word, 
gramr/ia), the name given by the Greeks to^a sbort piece of 
verse inscribed on a public monument — Brevity is still one of 
tbe distinguishing marks of epigram. But the word has been 
made to denote any kind of pointed saying, and especially one 
in which the words appear to be contrasted, or at least to 
contain some kind of incongruity. It is therefore based upon 
the perception of Bilference, and is closely allied to Antithesis. 

‘^The epigram is an apparent contradiction in language, 
which, by causing a temporary shock, rouses our attention to 
some important meaning underneath ’’ (Bain), 

Tlie chUd father of the man.—WopmswonTn. 

By ^mrit raised to that lad eniineiice.—MiLTON. 

Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when the most. — Thomson. 

Conspicuous by its absence.' — Dispaeli. 

In the midst of life we are in death. — Proverb. 

He lived a life of active idleness. 

’Tis all thy business^ business how to shun. — Pope. 

397. Ptm. — In this figure the incongruity consists in using 
the same word in different senses. The figure is used chiefly for 
purposes of humour. (Called in Greek Paronomasia.) 

The leopard changes his spots, as often as he goes from one spot to 
another. 

Is life worth living ? That depends on the liver. 

398. The Condensed Sentence. — This flgure consists in 
bringing together, under one verb or in one enumeration, ideas 
so different, that we should ordinarily give a distinct clause or 
an entirely distinct sentence to each of them : — 

The Eussian grandees came to Elizaheth^s court dropping pearls 
and vermin. — Macaulay. 

She dropped a tear and her pocket-handkerchief. — Dickens. 

Sinelliiig of musk and of insolence. — ^Tennyson. 

399. Climax. — ‘‘ Climax ” is a Greek word signifying 
‘Gadder,” — a term that well expresses the object for which this 
figure is used. In using it the writer leads the reader up to 
his main point by degrees, beginning from the lowest rung of 
the ladder, i.e. the lowest stage in the argument, and ascending 
gradually to the final one. Every new stage is contrasted 'with 
the last in degree of intensity ; and hence the figure is based 
on Antithesis. A climax is a rising scale of antitheses. 
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Some books j “ 

' be cbewed and digested" — L. 
iiie invasions of the Northmen i 
first, they eame to plunder , 
con(|iier and rule England. 

England ^ iv. 23. 

400. Anticlimax, or Bathos, 

climax — t" 
from inadvertence, 


may be divided under three heads 
■- then to settle; and thirdlr, 

— E/IKsome, 7S7di3r^ Ehtoyg 0 


3 , ^ ' , , , * upuusiie.-n] 

■descent from a higher to a lower. -When this is dont 
. It is a serious fault. But it may be done 
intentionally for the sake of humour or ridicule : 

impressive perorations he was a master of bathos 
After sentencing a tailor to death for stabbing a soldier be 

him, whereby he\vas 
bereaved of life ; but ye did thrust, or pusli, or pierce or 
pioject, or propel the ^lethal weapon through the \)reeches 
ivhich were His Majesty’s.”— Quoted in CornliUl, April 1901. 

Clem III, — Figures hased on Contiguity. 

401. Metonymy: lit. transfer of naine^^ (Gr nuta 
across ; name).~~This figure consists in describing 'a 

tiling by some accom^paniment, instead of by its own name. 

(a) Ihe symbol for the person or thing symbolised ; 

He succeeded to the cromi = (royal office). 

He is too fond of red tape ( = official routine). 

From the cradle to the grave ( = from childhood to death), 
leather ( = shoe-making) pays better than learnino*. 

Grey hairs ( = old age or old men) should be respected, 
oiiow deference to the chair (=t]ie chairman’s ruling). 
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of the scmili, -which ripens the grape from which the wine is jn'o- 
dueed. This is a metonymy three deep.) 

(e) The ftiaJcev for the thing made / the for the thing : — 

I have never read Homer ( = the poems of Homer). 

This is a common phrase in Tennyson. 

I am not fond of EncUd ( ^geometry). ^ 

I am fond of old china ( = crockery made m China). 

A book bound in morocco { = leather of Morocco). 

(/) The name of a passion for the object of the passion : — 

She is coming, mg life, my/a^c.-— TENSfYSON. 

For Lycidas, your sorroiL\ is not dead. — Milton. 

Soul of the age ! 

The applause, delight, and wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakspeare rise ! — Ben Jonson. 

402. Syn-ec-do-che : lit. <nhe understanding of one thing 
simultaneously with another ” (a Greek wmrd transliterated into 
English). — This figure is distinguished from Metonymy by the 
fact that the sign, which is made to represent the thing signified, 
may he any kind of symbol except an accompaniment, this last 
being the exclusive property of Metonymy. Perhaps, however, 
the best waj to distinguish these tw^o figures is as follovrs : — 

In sjmecdoche one name is substituted for another, -whose 
meaning is more or less cognate with its own. 

In metonymy one name is substituted for another, whose 
meaning is v^'hoWj foreign to itself. 

{a) The less general pnt for the more general : — 

They sanh as lead in the mighty waters.-— Exodus xv, 10. 

All hands employed, the royal work grows warm. — Deyden. 

Eeturn to her ? and fifty men dismissed ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 

To be a comrade with the wolf smd Shakespeaee, King Lear, 

Do men gather grapes of thorns, ox figs of thistles ? — New Test. 

(h) An individual for a class . — A well-known individual is 
sometimes made to represent a class : in this w^ay a Proper noun 
becomes a Common noun, see § 23, Note 2 : — 

A Daniel (very wise judge) come to judgment. — Shakespeaee. 

Smooth Ja^ob still robs homely Esau . — Beownino. 

He's Judas to a tittle, that man is. — Ibid. 

1 would have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoing Termagant ; it 
ovX-Herods Herod . — Shakespeaee. 

Sternhold himself he oiat-Sternholded . — Swift. 

(c) The more gemral for the less general.- — As the usual 
tendency of general words is to weaken the effect rather than 
to strengthen it, this form of Synecdoche is rather uncommon : — 
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we say mmL tor *‘ship» for ‘‘dance" or fos!t“ poetry " • 

■ siiHlmg year for the smiling “season," spring or summer* the 

nk <M f5f ; %“«'■ for intoxiaiting 

nk , mUo7i for battle ; company for a “ commercial firm." ^ 

A very general term can be used to express contempt, pity 
endearment: — 

(^ntempt. A poor creature, A wretched indmdvMl 

-tuy- Poor thing ! Poor body I 

MtdearmenL Pear little thing ! 

(d) The concrete for the abstract : — 

I do the most that friendship can, 

I hate the Viceroy, love the man, — Swift. 

An English muse is touched with generous w'oe, 

And in the unhappy man forgets foe. — Addisox. 

(e) The abstract for the concrete: see § 27 

All the ranic fashion came out to see the sight. 

The put an end to the tumult. 

Up goes my grave Impudence to the maid.— 

’he same figure appears in such phrases as, Bis Majesty for “ kiim 
ladvshw for “ ladv." Mr InrrlRkim fr»r ‘‘ Inr/I » ® 


Pin money (a lady’s dress allowance). 

A man of seventy loitUers.^ 

(g) The material for the thing made : — 

A foeman worthy of his steel (= sword). 

The speaking marble (= statue of marble). 

He was hound in irom (= fetters made of iron). 

Have you any coppers % (=pence made of copper). 

403. TransfsrrGd Epitliet. — ^When two impressions are 
associated together in the mind, an epithet that properly belongs 
to one only can be transferred to the other: — 

He lay all night on a sleepless pillow. 

Melissa shook her doubtful curls. — T ennysok. 

And bells made Catholic the trembling air. — G eoege Elxot. 

A lackey presented an obsequious cup of coffee.— C arlyle. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold.— Gray. 

Such phrases as the following are common i— A indigna- 
tion ; a happy time ; an unluclcy remark ; a foolish observation ; a 
learned book ; a criminal court ; the, GolonicU Office ; the Foreign 
Office ; easy circumstances ; a weary journey ; melancholy news ; an 


^ We are now justified perhaps in calling this an example of Synec- 
doche, But in A.S. the word winter meant “year,*’ and this use of the 
word seems to have never wholly died out. 



eloquent speech; hysterical, appeals; hmtal threats; the smihng 
morii ; a furious wave ; the angry ocean ; a prattlmg brook ; the 
tUmpUiuj waves ; the Uushmg rose ; a dishonest calling, etc. 

Glass IV. — Figures based on the Imagination. 

404. Personiication. — More common in poetry than in 
prose. The nse of this figure arises from the inborn tendency 
of man to invest inanimate things with activities, designs, and 
passions similar to his own, 
expressive of such attributes. 


and to describe them in terms 

This figure is sometimes called 

the Personal Metaphor, because it speaks of inanimate objects 
as if they were alive. The figure called the Transferred Epithet 
(§ 403) often takes the same kind of form. 

Perhaps the vale 

Belents awhile to the reflected ray. — T homson. 

The mice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground.—' 
Gen. iv. 10. 

JVeary wa%^e and dying blast 

Soh and moan along the shore ; 

And all is peace at last. 

’While Japan was a hermit nation, she was able to supply herself 
with everything necessary. — Mev, o/Fev. p. 563, Dec. 1900. 

jS^ote , — An extreme form of this figure is called the Pathetic 
Fallacy, by which external objects are made to sympathise in all the 
emotions of the agent, feeling exactly as he does, and hearing and 
understanding what he says to them. At the time when Cromwell 
was dving, a furious storm was raging outside, “as if in sympathy,” 
says Hallam, “with the mighty soul that was passing away from the 
earth.” 

in, Tennyson’s 2£aud there is a canto in which the rose, the lily, 
the passion-flower, etc., are (according to the poet’s description) as 
eager as the lover himself to hear or see the maiden come out from the 
ballroom to meet him “at the gate, alone.” 

The following is an example from journalism : — 

Gale and Thunderstorm in London. 

The weather seems to have, been infected by the fitful fever of the 
General Election, The issue of the ^mts was marked by a confusion 
of the elements yesterday which would have filled the breast of a 
Roman senator with the gravest apprehension , — Daily Telegraph, p, 9, 
10th Jan. 1906. 

405. Apostrophe : lit “ turning away.’^ — By this figure 
the speaker turns aside from his audience or the writer from his 
reader, and addresses himself direct to the person or thing that 
has taken possession of his thoughts. This figure (common in 
poetry) is seen only in the most impassioned prose : — 
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Industry, liberating and sacred Industry, it is thou who consolest ! 
Under^ thy steps ignorance vanishes, evil flees. By thee man- 
kind, freed from the servitude of might, mmmts without ceasing 
towards that luminous and serene region where is one day to be 
realised the ideal and perfect accord of power, justice, and 
kindliness. — Quoted in- I^emew of Reviews, p. 415, May 1900, 

Unhappy man ! and must you be swept into the grave, unnoticed 
and unnumbered, and no friendly tear be shed for your suOer- 
ings or mingled with your dust ?— •Egbert Hall (in reference 
to the wounded in war). 

406. Vision. — By this figure the writer or speaker, in relating 
something past, or describing some anticipated future, employs 
the present tense instead of the past or future, and thus makes 
it appear as if the event vrere actually passing before his eyes. 
The same figure can be used for describing something neither 
past nor future, but purely imaginarjL 

{a) Some past event This is called the Historic Present 

(§ 112 , 6 ):-- 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from three o’clock in the 
morning until three in the afternoon. The streets echo with 
the shouts of brutal soldiery and with the cries and shrieks 
of the inhabitants. The atmosphere reeks with blood. 
Houses are set on fire, and hundreds perish in the flames. 
Husbands kill , their wives, and then destroy themselves. 
Women throw themselves into the wells. Children are 
slaughtered without mercy, and infants are cut to pieces at 
their mothers’ breasts.— Wheeler’s India, 

(h) Some anticipated future 

I see and behold this great city, the ornament of the earth and 
the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagra- 
tion. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citij^ens l 5 -ing 
unburied in the midst of the ruined country. The furious 
countenance of Oethegus rises to my view, while with a 
savage joy he is triumphing in your miseries. — Cicero. 

(c) Something imaginary : — 

What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade % 

’Tis she. But why that bleeding bosom gored ? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword 1— Pope, 

407. Hy-per-bol-e (a Greek word signifying exaggeration). 
— This is usually a fault. But when the departure from truth 
does not offend one’s sense of the truthful, it is a recognised 
Figure of Speech, as in the following examples : — 

They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions, — 
David's Lament for Saul and Jonathan, 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. — 
Shakespeare (Lady Macbeth).. 
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Such an example as the following appears, however, to be 
extravagant and artificial : — ^ 

The sky shrunk upward with unnsiial dread, 

And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed. — D iiydex. 

Class V. — Figures lasecl on Indirectness of S^jeeclh 

408. IilBiiendo : lit. ‘^by making a nod’’; i.e. by hinting or 
implying a thing without plainly saying it. — In the use of this 
figure the writer abstains from expressing his point in direct 
terms, but says enough to enable the reader to infer it without 
difficulty. This mode of speech is sometimes more effective 
than the direct form of statement : — 

I do not consult physicians ; for I hope to die without them. — ■ 
Sin W. Temple. 

To my steward I have left nothing, as he has had charge of my 
income and expenditure for the last 15 Years. — Extracts from a 
Will 

We need not pry too deeply into the motives which actuated the 
minister in disregarding the interests of his country (China) : 
Eussia does not employ an auditor-general. — Daily ''Telegraph, 
9th Sept. 1898. 

409. Irony, — By this figure the writer or speaker says the 
opposite to what he means, but does not intend or expect his 
words to be taken literally : — 

The Holy Alliance (Eussia, Prussia, Austria) was minded to 
stretch the arm of Us Christian charity across the Atlantic 
and put republicanism down in the western hemisphere as 
well as in its own. — G olbwin Smith, United Kingdom-, ii. 324. 

Sunday was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sultan’s accession, 
and was celebrated with a geniality peculiarly Hamidian by 
numerous arrests of Armenians and the distribution of half- 
salaries to the Turkish functionaries. — Daily Telegraph, p. 7, 
3rd Sept. 1901, 

WoA\““The term “irony” is sometimes used metaphorically when 
it is applied to events which turn out the very opposite to what might 
liave been expected. 

It is surely the irony of political destiny that our occupation of 
Egypt should be represented as the principal obstacle to the 
realisation of patriotic schemes, the conception of which among 
the Egyptians is due to our own action. — Daily Telegraph, 
p. 11, 4th April 1907. 

410. Sarcasm. — In Sarcasm a man does not, as in Irony, say 
the opposite to what he means. He says what he means, but says 
it in a way that implies ridicule, disapproval, or contempt : — 



v\ nen tne clergyman is approved, there^ is a disposition to respect 
Inm, to smooth his path --always with the exception of anv 
consent to increase his stipend.— p. 61S, 3rd Not. 
XvUO, 

411. Eupkemisni (Gr. eu, well; and 2}hem4 , 1 speak).— Bv 
this figure we speak in gentle, if not favourable, terms of .some 
person, object, or event which is ordinarily seen in a less 
pleasing or in a very nnpleasing light. This is effected some- 
times by a single word, but usually by a periphrasis or circum- 
locution : — 

China is a country where you often get,different accounts of the 
same thing ( = where many lies are told).-~-ZoM Salishmif's 
f^peech. 

He kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lav not this 
sin to their charge. And, when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.— Heath of Stephen, Acts vii. 60. 

412. Lit“0-tes (a Greek word signifying plainness, simplicity). 
—The name is now given to that figure of speech, by which we 
place a negative before some word to indicate a strong affirm- 
ative in the opposite direction : — 

He is no dullard ( = decidedly clever). 

A citizen of wo mean (=a distinguished) city.— A'oio 2'esL 

Noie,^By this figure such words as '‘infamous,’’ “unprofessional,” 

^ unchristian, etc. , have acquired a strongly affirmative sense. Thus 
%nfamous a very different sense from 7iot famous ( = obscure), 
mxprqf&ssional from not professional ( = private), imchristian from not 
Cwnstoi ( = pagan, etc,). 

413. Inherrogsitioii. — Usually when we ask a question, we 
do so for the sake of information. As a figure of speech, 
interrogation is used {a) to express a strong affirmative or nega- 
tive, no answer being needed, or (6) to call attention to some 
important fact and then furnish the answer: — 

{a) Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
— Old Testament. 

(b) Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him . — Old Testameiit. 

The expository value of (&) is so great, that school-manuals 
are sometimes written in the form of question and answer, 

414. Exclamation. — What an Interjection is in grammar, 
Exclamation is in, rhetoric. It is a mode of expressing some 
strong emotion without describing it in set terms : — 

0, what a fall was there, my countrymen I 
Then you, and I, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody ti'eason flourish’d over ns.— Shakespeare. 

But she is in her grave, and oh I 
The difference to me 1 — ^Wordsworth. 
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415. Identical Statement.-— Tliis figure, though it assumes 
tlie disguise of a truism, is in reality an indirect way of stating 
a fact 'tliat is not apparent on tlie surface. The disguise of 
self-eTidence leaves no handle for attack or contradiction. 

lYhat I have written I have written.— iYeit; Testament. 

(The inscription that I have placed on the cross was written once 
for all and must remain. ) 

'We English are ourselves and not anybody else. — E keemah. 

(Englishmen have a national character of their own and need not 
follow Continental models.) 

416. Circumlocution: “saying a thing in a roundabout 
way” instead of saying it at once. — This figure may be used 
either for poetic ornament, as in example (1); or for giving 
greater prominence to a thought, as in example (2) ; or for 
Eirphemism, as in example (3) ; or for humour, as in example 
(4) : — 

(1) The sightless couriers of the air (= the winds). — Shakespeaee. 

(2) The very source and fount of day ( = the sun) 

Is flecked with wandering isles of night. — T ennyson. 

(3) She declared that neither she nor her husband was suffering 

from, the domination of stimulant (=was tipsy ). — Daily 
Telegraph, 9th March 1898. 

(4) The driver of the engine played a sweet symphony with the 

steam whistle, then he caused it to whoop wildly, and linally 
made the steam hiss and puff like Vesuvius in a state of 
eruption ; but all was in vain, the cow still held the line. — 
Ibid. 

Glass VI. — Figures based on Sound. 

417. Sound suggestive of Sense: OnomatopcBia. — We 
diave a considerable number of words whose origin is clearly 
imitative. No one can fail to recognise the imitative origin of 
such words as ducking (hens), gobbling (turkeys), cackling (geese), 
quacking (ducks), croaking (frogs), cawing (rooks), cooing (doves), 
hooting (owls), booming (bitterns), chirping (sparrows), twittering 
(swallows), chattering (pies or monkeys), neighing or whinnymg 
(horses), purring or mewing (cats), yelping, howling, growling, 
snarling (dogs), grunting or , squealing (swine), bellowing (bulls), 
lowing (oxen), bleating (sheep). Thus, when words are so 
selected and arranged that “ the sound,” as Pope says, “ seems 
an echo to the sense,” we are following by conscious imitation 
one of the methods that language itself followed spontaneously 
and unconsciously in the early stages of its growth : — 
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The meeting of the Liberal party has come and gone, and left 
things very much as they were. In truth, all that was done 
at the Reform Club on Tuesday was to prepare a soothing 
poultice in the shape of a resolution and apply it to the party. 
But poultices, though greatly believed in by old women of both 
sexes in the nursery and in polities, are neverthekss \-ery 
weakening things, and Tuesday's soft, squashy, steaming 
poultice, though it may soothe for the present, will only make 
the tissues of the Liberal party softer and flabbier than ever. 
— Spectator, p. 44, 13th July 1901. 

In the frequent repetition of the letter s w^e almost hear the 
steaming and simmering of the poultice in the saucepan. 

The following may be quoted as an example in poetry : — 
Then he looked at the host that had halted he knew not w'liy, 
And he turned half round and he hade his trumpeter sound 
To the charge, and he rode on ahead, as he waved his blade 
To the gallant three hundred whose glory will never die — 
‘Follow,’ and up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, 

Follow’d the Heavy Brigade. — T ennyson. 

In all these lines, and especially in the last two, the ring of the 
metre appears to suggest the sense. 

418. Alliteration. — The recurrence, either immediate or at 
short intervals, of the same initial letter or letters. Like the 
figure just described, it adds nothing to the sense, but is a mere 
device for impressing the memory or pleasing the ear : — 

On the American side platform and pulpit s?;outed patriotic fire. — 
Goldwin Smith, United Kingdom, ii. 213. 

For a generation we have been limiting competition within the 
State and restraining its c?*%de and crml violence. — H. W. 
Wilson, Fortnightly Review, p. 87, July 1901. 

, 419. BRyme. — This figure, like the preceding, should not 
be used in prose, except for the sake of emphasis. 

It could not perhaps have been avoided, and it cannot now be 
\ealed or even concect^cd — Lord JRoschery's Speech, 17 th July 
1901. 

The two men, though of course W'ell known to each other by Tiaw.e 
and iame, had never met. — Fortnightly Review, p. 663, April 
1901. 

The following is a curious example of the mixture of rhyme 
and alliteration in the same sentence : — 

Who can persuade where treason is above recLS07i and might ruleth 
right, and it is had for whatever is iiist/tiif, and cm- 

raotioners are better than cowmissio^im*, and common woo is 
named common 'icealth.-— Cheke. 

420. Assonance. — The name given to similarities of sound 
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not included in Alliteration or Rliyme. Furtlier particulars on 
Assonance are given in § 432. 

A stitch in lime saves nine, — Proverb. 

dolin Carker, what is the league between you and this young man, 
in virtue of which I am hmmted and hunted by the mention of 
your name ? — Dickens, Domhey and Son, chap. xiii. 

421* Play upon Words. — This figure consists in using the 
same word in different shades of meaning within the same 
sentence : — 

“Sportsmen,” says Mr. H. S. Salt, “are men of slow’ perception, 
who find it easier to follow the hounds than to follow an 
argument.” — Fortnightly Eenievj, p. 50, «luly 1901. 

The Guardians have decided that she shall learn weaving. ^ To 
use Shakespeare’s phrase, the idea does not iceave itself perforce 
into one’s mind. — Daily Telegraph, p. 10, 12th Sept. 1900. 

He iceighs his words as carefully as an apothecary weighs his drugs. 
— lUd. 21st March 1907. 

Point out the Figure or Figures of Speech exemplified in each of 
the following quotations : — 

(a) Selections from Poetry. 

1. I’ll have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders, 

Before I’ll see the crown so foul misplaced. — Shakespeaee. 

2. Is’t not enough, unhappy thing, to know 
Tliott art ? — Byron. 

3. Be witness to me, 0 thou blessed moon ! — Shakespeare. 

4. Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. — Ibid. 

0 . Lamented chief 1 not thine the powder 

To save in that presumptuous hour, 

When Prussia hurried to the field, — Scott. 

6. ‘ The moon wheels her pale course. — Milton. 

7. How often have I loitered o’er thy green ! — Goldsmith, 

8. Hungry for honour, angry for his king. — Tennyson. 

9. What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble there ? 

0 let it not he said, — S hakespeare. 

10. The happy night 
That to the cottage and the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down. — Scott. 

11. But all unconscious of the coming doom, 

The feast, the song, the revel here aboimds. — Byron. 

12. ’Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove. — Ibid. 

13. Her heart and morning broke together in tears. — Morris. 

14. Then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine, — Milton, 

15. Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain- tops. 

Romeo and Juliet, iii. 7. 
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16. The insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner. — Shakespbakk. 

1 7. A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along, — P ope, 

18. High minds of native pride and force 

Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse, — Scott. 

19. But I — that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass. — S hakesp^eare. 

20. But not. to rank nor sex confined 

Is this vain ague of the mind. — S cott. 

21. Hearts firm as steel, as marble hard, 

’Gainst faith and love and pity barred. — 2hid, 

22. A trusty ma,te art thou, to fear 

A single arm, and aid so near, — Ibid, 

23. Give me my Romeo ; and when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world shall be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. — S hakespeaeb. 

24. Such wonders speed the festal time, 

While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain sit crouching near, 

Till childhood’s cheek no longer glows 
And village maidens lose the rose. — Scott. 

25. - As vaponrs, breathed from dungeons cold, 

Strike Pleasure dead. — Wordsworth. 

26. To curb the crosier and the crown. — S cott. 

27. For men must work and women must weep. 

Kingsley {Lond. Mati\ Jan. 1905). 

28. Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. — Goldsmith. 

29. And they blessed him in their pain, that they were not left to Spain,. 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 

Tennyson. 

30. On our quick’st decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. — Shakespeare. 

31. Cursed he good haps and cursed be they who build 
Their hopes on haps. — Sir P, Sidney. 

32. And though the terrors of the time he past, 

There still remain the scatterings of the blast. 

33. Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down ‘ 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. — James Shirley;. 

34. But look, the Morn in rnsset mantle clad 

Walks o’er the dew of yon. high eastern hUl. — S hakespeare,. 

35. Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. — Ibid. 

36. Hark, rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! — Byron. 
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37. Here files of pins extend tlielr sliining rows. 

Puffs, powders, patclies, bibles, billet-doux. — P ope, 

38. While Cook is loved for savage lives he saved, 

See Cortez odious for a world enslaved ! 

Wliere "wast thou then, sweet Charity, where then, 

Thou tutelary friend of helpless men ? — Cowper. 

39. She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief. — S hakespeare. 

40. The gentleness of heaven is on the Sea : 

Listen, the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. — W ordsworth. 

41. Wrapt in nij’- careless cloak, as I walk to and fro, 

1 see how love can show what force there reigneth in his bow. 

Surrey. 

42. For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 

He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. — Pope. 

(b) Selectiom from Prose. 

1. That is a failing indeed ! Implacable resentment is indeed a shade 
in the character.— J. Austen. 

2. An ambassador is an honest man sent abroad to lie for the good of 
his country. — S ir Henry Wotton. 

3. I appeal to you, I call you to witness, 0 ye hills and groves of 
Alba, — CicsRO- 

4. You young Argus f you may look with all your hundred eyes and 
see that we play Mr. — ^Thackeray. 

5. Miss Bolo returned in a fiood of tears and a sedan chair. — Dickens. 

6. There is not a single view of human nature, which is not sufficient 
to extinguish the seeds of pride. — ^Addison. 

7. His proceedings did not amount to much, but they were sufficient 
to provoke local irritation and to sand the cog-wheels of diplomacy, when 
other matters arose for settlement. 

The foreign ministers on both sides of the Channel were determined to 
clear the machinery of grit, to the advantage of two very friendly nations. 
—Daily Telegraph, p. 9, 15th Dec. 1905. 

8. In other words, the spectre of a military dictatorship looming on 
the horizon is slowly gaming in consistency and sharpness of outline.— 
Ibid. p. 9, 7th Dec. 1905. 

9. Nevertheless, the winds which had slumbered in the Colonial trade 
were again let loose.— Goldwin Smith, United Kingdom, ii. p. 212. 

10. IHie (George III.) granted Catholic emancipation, his logical mind 
told him the kingdom would depart from his house and go to the Catholic 
house of Savoy. — Ibid. ii. p. 298. 

11. He was untruthful enough to believe his own untruths.— ii&ad ii 
p. 320. 

12. Between monarchical and elective government there wms an 
awkward^ interval, in which the court, having lost its responsibility, 
retained its influence. In the human body there is an intestine, the sur- 
vival of a previous stage of development, no longer serving any good 
purpose, but still serving to generate disease.— /Sjid h. p. SOS. 
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13. Pitt has been damned as a war-minister. Assuredly he was no 
Cliatliam. He had no eye for military or naval merit, no promptness iu 
calling it to the front ; he could mspire nobody, nobody could leave his 
presence a braver maii.—GoLDWiH Smith, United Kingdom, il p. 269. 

14. He (Burke) speaks of it (the revolutionary j>arty in England) with 
contempt, comparing it to half a dozen grasshoppers chirping noisily 
under a fern, while thousands of great cattle chew the cud silently 
beneath the oak ; and his description was borne out by the facts . — Ibut 
ii. p. 264. 

15. The new wine of the Gospel burst the old bottle of State religion, 
and the evangelist in his own despite was driven forth to found outside 
the Church of England the free church of the poor. — Ibid. ii. p. 163, 

16. A bishop could hold a see in which he was never seen. — JMcL ii, 

p. 162. 

17. Tory leaders found it necessary to resort to a swamping creation of 
twelve peers. One man in the representative house had the spirit to 
decline the ignominious honour. — Kid. ii. 161. 

18. In the nation at large, at least in its political classes, the party of 
the Revolution was in a minority ; so the prime minister had to keep the 
pyramid balanced on its point. — Ibid. ,ii. 171. 

19. The war was misconducted ; Minorca was lost, and Newcastle 
basely sought to appease national indignation by the execution ot Byng, 
the naval commander, for failing to relieve it, — shooting an iidmii’al to 
encourage the rest. — lUd. ii. 190. 

20. Hill districts, where the flotsam of races is left eddying in a baek- 
■water, while the tide of conquest sweeps over the plains, are naturally 
designed to be ethnographic museums. — Times Literary 

p. 138, 3rd May 1907. 


CHAPTER XXXIL --PROSODY AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

422, Prosody (Gr. ijros-odia^ literally song set to music”) 
treats of the laws of metre and verse-building, just as grammar 
treats of the lawrs of accidence and sentence-building. Prosody 
might therefore be called “ the grammar of verse.’^ 

Closely allied to prosody are the subjects of rhythm, rime 
(misspelt as rhyme), alliteration, and assonance, all of which 
enter largely into the mechanism of poetry. These therefore 
must he discussed along with prosody in the present chapter. 
They are dealt with in Section 1, 

Section 1. — Rhythm, Rime, Aluteration, Assonance. 

423. Bhythm (Gr. rhuthm-os, ^‘even how,” or “even motion^’). 
— For literary purposes rhythm may he defined as the “ musical 
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flow of language.” ^ , . TMs is produced for the most part by a 
w^eil-balanced recurrence of pauses and accents. Rh 5 "thin has 
nothing to do with rime (misspelt rhyme). It is a saying as 
old as Aristotle that prose must be rhythmical, but not 
metrical” {Rhetoric, 8, § S). Rhythm is quite as necessary to 
an orator as to a poet. In fact, there is scarcely any kind of 
i,Yritten prose, which is not made more attractive b}^ the re- 
currence of pauses and accents at suitable intervals. Even in 
an expository treatise, provided that there is no sacrifice of 
precision, the argument or description is made more impressive 
wdien vigour and clearness are reinforced by rhythm. 

The followung may be quoted as a short and simi:>le example 
of a ’well-balanced sentence : — 

In passing judgment on the policy of a king, we must bear in mind 
not only the character of the matter with which he had to deal, 
but that of the instruments with which he had to work. — 
Goldwin Smith, United Kingdom, vol. i. 86. 

The two sentences which follow (both by the same author as 
the sentence already quoted) might be improved in point of 
rhythm : — 

(a) As the Spaniard was to the Mexican, so was the Norman with 
his mailed horsemen and his bowmen to the naked Celt. — 
United Kingdom-, i. 102. 

The noun “bowmen*' requires some epithet, such as “skilful,** 
“practised,” as a balance to the epithets “mailed ’* and “naked or 
the rhythm could be improved by a mere change of order — “with his 
bowmen and his mailed horsemen.” The latter is the best emenda- 
tion that could be made, because it sets the two epithets mailed and 
naked in immediate antithesis to each other. 

(2)) Weakness he (Charles 1.) inherited from his father, and it 
appears, together with his likeness to James, in the portrait of 
him by Dobson, though not in the somewhat idealised portrait 
by Yan Dyck. — Ibid, i. 469. 

This ill -balanced sentence requires to be recast altogether. It 
migh t be reconstructed in the following way : “ W eakness he (Charles L ) 
inherited from his father. Not only was this trait conspicuous in his 
living likeness to James, but it is depicted in the portrait of Mm by 
Dobson, though in the somewhat idealised portrait by Yan Dyck it is 
not allowed to appear.” 

^ Rhythm has been elsewhere defined as “a principle of proportion 
introduced into language ’* (Abbott and Seeley’s Eng, Less, for Eng, 
People, p. 143)., This definition appears to be defective on one point : it 
makes no mention of sound, whicb is the chief characteristic of rhythm. 
Rhythm appeals to the ear, not to the eye. It is only the practised 
reader who can perceive “the proportion of language” without reading 
the composition aloud. 
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One short example of rhythm in poetry must suffice. In 
bhakespeare, whose ear for rhythm or balance was tjerfect, we 
have examples such as the following, in which the rhythm is 
carried, on from one stanza to the next 


BIoiv, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s iugi’atitude, etc. 


Freeze, freeze, thou Utter shj, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot, etc. 


424, Bime (A.S, rirn, “ number,” misspelt as rhyme from a 
supposed, but utterly groundless, connection with Gn rhuthm~OB) 
is a repetition of the same sound at the end of two or more lines. 
The eftect of rime, however, is not produced unless the riniin^* 
lines are near enough to each other for the resemblance of 
sound to strike the ear. In the following extract the tax upon 
the ear is greatest' than what most ears will easily bear : 

Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my hnger-nail on the sand, 

Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand 
Year upon year the shock 
Of cataract-seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 

Here on the Breton strand.— 'T ennyson, Maud, Part I. 

Here there are four lines between tap and S7ic(.p, four between sUind 
and st'ctiul, and three between divine and spine. Such riming w’iil not 
please the ear of most readers. On the use of rime as a figure of speech 
m prose see § 419. 


425. Eimes of more than one Syllable.— A rime is usually 
of one syllable. But rimes can also be in two or more syllables, 
provided that the first syllable is accented and the rest are un- 
accented ; as, motion, ocean ; behaviour, saviour. Double rimes 
are called in French, and sometimes in English, female or 
feminine, while a single rime is called a male. Double and 
treble rimes are more commonly used in comic than they are 
in serious poetry : — 

He humbly hopes by this expedient 
To prove himself your most obedient, 

(Which shall be always his endeavour), 

And jump into their former favour.— Cowpeh. 

A.S.O.E. 2 F 
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Servant “Please, Mr. Winter has called for tlie taxes/’ 

Tlieocl Hook, “ Then give Mr. “Winter whatever he axes. 

Mr, Winter’s a man who’ll stand no flummery ; 

His name may be' Winter ; bis process is summery ” 

(summary). 

W. Thomsox. 

Double and treble rimes, however, are sometimes used quite 
seriously. The treble rime in the first extract quoted below 
occurs in one of the most pathetic elegies in our literature ^ 

One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death.— -Hoon, The Bridge of Sighs, 

Seven goodly scions in their spring did flourish , 

^ Which one self root brought forth, one stock did nourish. 

Draytox, Heroical JSpistles. 

426, Perfect Eimes. — A rime is perfect under three 
conditions : — 

1. The vowel or vowels in the riming syllable or syllables, ; 
no matter what the spelling may be, must produce precisely the 
same eifect on the ear. 

Thus hear and fear, though the spelling is identical, are not perfect 
rimes, because the vowel-sounds do not tally. 

2. If any consonant or consonants come after the 
vowel or vowels, these, no matter what the spelling may he, must r 
produce precisely the same effect on the ear. 

Thus ag-peased and xoi-leased are not perfect rimes, because, though 
the spelling is identical, the effect produced on the ear is different in 
two respects : («) the .9 in oeg-peased is sounded as while that in re- 
Umecl is sounded as 9 ; {h) the d in aii-peased is sounded as d, while 
that in x<i4emed is sounded as t, 

3. The consonant that precedes the riming vow’el or vowels 
in each line must, no matter what the spelling may he, produce a 
different effect on the ear. 

But no perfection is so ahso-^^^^9, 

That some impurity doth not ^ol-hcte, — Lncrece, 122. 

The italicised syllables are not perfect rimes, since they violate the 
third condition- The consonant “T’ in * ^ ahso-lute '' fails to produce 
a sound different from the sound of the “ Z” in “pol-Z?/ic.” 

427. Long Vowels riming with short ones. — Among 
English, poets we often find that long vowels are made to rime 
with the corresponding short ones. Such rimes are not perfect, 
but they are far less faulty than rimes, such as heat, great, Avhich, 

..AAfeli., ^ . '-V ...i ^ i- ^ - 
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the^ear produce nothing but discord to 

No more ? A monster, then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

_ each other in their slime. 

VV ere mellow music matched with him,'-^In 3femoruaii. 
If the reader Tv-iU refer to Chapter XIY. p, 122 S 2-w lie ivilt ll 
reimuded that the sound of cc, as in seem or dream,’ is tlie long sound 
not of e in thejn, but of i in hi7n. It is not at all likely that f?vnTi 

English phonetics, but his poetical Lr, aoourate l.r 

428. Changes in Vowel-Sounds.— The main cause of all 
our trouble m the matter of rime, as also in that of our spelling 
IS that at diBerent periods in the history of our language the 
vowel-sounds underwent great changes, which in n,tin° cases 
w'ere not accompanied by changes in spelling. 
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(5) But I beneath a rougher sea^ 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.— Gowpee, 

{g) Since the time of Gowper (the two lines just quoted 
w'ere the last two that he ever wrote), ea has been sounded as ee 
in all words except stealc^ hrealc^ great^ (noun), 

hear (verb), wear, tear (verb), pear, sivear (eleven w^ords in all). 

429. Medial Eimes.— When a rime occurs in the middle 
of a line, it usually produces an unpleasant jingle, as in the 
following couiilet, the authorship of which, though it appears 
in Goldsmith's Traveller, has been ascribed to Johnson 
How smctll, of all that human hearts endure. 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

It reminds one of Cicero's celebrated line, which called forth 
the ridicule of Juvenal 

0 iorbinatam. natam me consnle Romam ! — Satire X, 

How fortima^e a waial day was thine, 

0 Rome, in that late con^alate of mine !— Giffoed. 

On the other hand medial riming may be used for the sake 
of melody, or to give point to an antithesis, or for any other 
rhetorical effect. Examples of this are very numerous in 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner : — 

If he may know which way to go, etc. 

My, brother, fiy more high, more high, etc. 

For slow and slow that ship will go, etc. 

"We were thej^r^^ that ever liirst, etc. 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, etc. 

It cracked and growled and roared and howled, etc. 

In Tennyson the internal riming is more subtle : 

I fal-Ur where I firmly trod, 

And/ixMing with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s a^tar-stairs 
That slope through darkness np to God. — In Memoriain. 

430. Alliteration (Lat. ad, “ to " ; litera, “ letter ''),— The 
use of alliteration in frose has been exemplifiied already in § 4 1 8, 
where it is classed among those figures of speech that are de- 
pendent on Sound.” In poetry not only is the figure more 
commonly met with, but it is used in a greater variety of forms. 

(a) Alternate alliterations of consonants : — 

Our «?readfiil marches to (delightful measures.— Shakesfeaee. 
Who breaks his birth’s invidious &ar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And &reasts the Slows of circumstance, 

And grapples with Ms evil star. — T ennyson. 



iiie drooa ot folly witliont/ather 5red.~-MiLTON. 

(b) Medial alliteration of consonants ; 

J/ynads of rivulets hurrying through the /awu, 

Ine »ioan of doves in mmemoriail elms, 

And^'r;iiirr/ 2 ,uring of innumerable bees.— T eisNysox. 

In these three lines the letter r occurs nine times, the letter I hve 
times, and the letter m nine times. In reading these lines aloud we 
Tuzziim of rivulets, the moaning of doves, and the 

(o) Vowel alliteration (comparatively rare) : 

Jehovah, who in one night when He passed* 

llirougli Agypt marching, squall’d with one stroke. — M iltox. 

The alliteration of the prefix im-^ seems to have cast a spell 
of fascination over English poets 

D??.-bodied, w?i*-sourd, ?,«i-heard, •WTi-seen. — Spenser. 
p7i-seen, ?i?^-nlark d, M%-pitied, ^,6??.-rewarded. — Fairfax. 

(7%-housel d, disappointed, ‘WTi'-aneled, — S. hakespe\re. 
C7?i-respited, ?m-pitied, 'Zi?i-reprieved.— Miltox. * 

Comes ?m-prevented, im-implored, ^iii-sought.-— 

£7??.-shaken, ii?i-seduced, terrified. 
tfw-humbled, ?m-repentant, im-ieformed.—Ibid, 

"^^'ith pangs m-felt before, -MJi-pitied and alone. — G ray, 

Leave me m-blest, 'irn- pitied here to mourn. — Jdiid. 
^^i-quenched by want, un-fa,ian*d by strong desire. — G oldsmith. 
t/w-altered, -zm-improved the manners mn.— -Ibid, 

27%-wept, ?.«i-honour’d, und w?i-sung. — S oott. 

?7?i«kneird, 2m"Cofiin’d, and w%-known. — B yron. 

But more than all, m-plumb’d, 

C^/z-scal’d, 2 «i-trodden is the heart of man.— M. Arnold. 

431. Alliterative Poetry. — ^Alliteration is the principle 
on which Icelandic verse is founded to this day. We, however, 
have an interest in it peculiarly our own ; for it furnishes the 
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tlie middle of eacli of tlie above lines.) Each part of the 
divided line has, or ought to have, two accented s}dlables. Of 
the four accented syllables contained in each line the first three 
were alliterative, i,e, they began with the same consonant. 
The fourth accented syllable could begin with a different 
consonant ; but here too alliteration was preferred. 

This kind of poetry lasted far into the fourteenth century. 
But it yielded at last to' the riming couplet or the riming 
stanza. Alliterative poetry had nothing but its own inherent 
merits to depend upon, and these were never very great., But 
rime, its rival, had more than one powerful ally to- back it. It 
was backed (1) by the soleimn echoes of Latin hymns chanted 
in churches and high-arched cathedrals : — 

Dies irce, dies 

Splendet ssecluni in f&Yilld, 

(2) by the growing prestige of French poetry, the study of 
which was coming more and more into fashion; (3) by the 
rising reputation of Italian poetry, which was beginning to find 
its way into England ; and (4) V the genius and popularity 
of Chaucer, our greatest poet of the Middle Age, and one of the 
greatest in ail our literature. 

But there was a period of transition, during which allitera- 
tion, though it had ceased to be used as a basis of verse- 
composition, was still patronised to some extent by riming 
jjoets. What is most noticeable in the poets who preceded the 
Elizabethan Age is the fact that they sometimes used alliteration 
in the first two or three lines, as if they considered the old 
system entitled to some recognition at starting, and then 
dropped it altogether to the end of the poem. The following 
are a few examples 

There 5at I down among the /aire /loures, 

And saw the Mrdes trippe out of her &oiires. 

The Q'uckoo and the Nightingale. 
Mj /ro the prease and dwell with soothfastnesse, 

For Aorde hath hate and climbing tikeinesse. — Chaucee. 

Ye that in ^ve find hick and sweet abundance, 

And live in Inst and joyful jollity. — W yatt, 

Jfy J/other"s maids, when they do sew and spin, 

They sing a song made of the fieldish mouse. — Ibid. 

The p^olden f/ift that nature did thee give^ 

To /asten /riends and feed them at thy will 
With /orm and /avour. — S ueeey. 

432. Assonance (Lat. od, ; sonantia (verba), “sounding 
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words”). — The word assonance denotes not a rime, but an 
approximation to one (for an example in prose see § 420). The 
tyjncal form of Assonance is that in which the vowel or vowels 
in the last "words or the last syllables ot lines represent an 
identical sound, while the consonants represent a different one, 
as in slumber^ ilmnder ; time^ nine ; cmie, Made, The asson- 
ance,” says Haliam, is peculiar to 'the Spaniard ” : which 
means that Spain is the only country in Europe, wliere 
Assonance is admitted as a substitute for rime in the classical 
poetry of the nation. The only example in English, so far as 
I know, of an ode in which Assonance is used throughout, 
occurs in the Spanish Gypsy” by George Eliot. I quote the 
first stanza ; — 

Maiden crown'd "with glossy blachms, 

Lithe as panther forest-roamweg^, 

Long- armed Kaiad, when she da 7 ices 
On a stream of ether floatvig — 

Bright, 0 bright, fedalma. 

Though we have no ballad-literature, as the Spaniards have, 
in which Assonance is used instead of rime throughout, we 
have several isolated examjoles, of which T’ now quote a few’ : — 
But reason, lo 1 hath at niy folly smitM ] 

For youth led me, and falsehood me Wyatt. 

I wish to perish, yet I ask for Malik} ' 

, I love another, and I hate mj-self. — Ibid, 

My fever comes, with wdiom I spend my time 
In burning heat, while that she list 
Crying I burn in a lonely desire, 

With my dear mistress that may 

Whereby mine absence turneth me to sarrow^'-^lhid. 

And other time the same doth tell me he is emm 

And playing, w'here I shall Mm find, with his fair little son. 

SinviiEY. 

Divers thy death do diversely be-moo:??. 

Some that in presence of thy iivelihed 

Lurked, whose breasts envy with hate had BwolVn. — Ibid, 

The only debt that dead of quick may clai^n, 

Where Christ is taught, we led to Yirtue’s train. — Ibid. 

False and untrue, enticed oft to treason, 

All ! bitter sweet, in feeling as ihe poison.— ibid. 

Whose hidden virtues are not so unknown, . 

But lively dooms might gather at the^rsiS, 

Where Beauty so her perfect seed hath sown 
Of other graces follow needs there mist — Ibid, 

What harvest half so 25, ■ ' ; ; ' . 

As still to reap the Imses ' ' . , 

Grown wild in sowing ?—Campioh. . 
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I liave been all day looking a^fter 
A raven feeding upon a quarter.— JoNSOX. 

A crafty lawyer and 

A great philosopher and a hloclcheacl. — Butler. 

No Indian prince has to his palace 

More followers, than a thief to the galloias. — Ihid. 

■When maidens such as Hester die, 

Then' place ye may not well supply, 

Though ye among a thousand try 
With vain ^n-deawibr. 

A month or more hath she been dead, 

Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her to~getlier. — C. Lamb. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the Six —Tennyson. 

Use of assonance in proverbs. — With all its defects as a riming 
instrument assonance is much used in proverbial sayings : — 

(1) A stitch in time saves 7iine. 

(2) A stitch in time saves ten. 

The two lines mean the same tiling ; for nine in (1) is not 
intended to stand for any number in| particular; it merely 
represents an undesignated Figure of Speech, viz. the use of 
numbers for things incapable of strict numerical estimate ; as 
in He is one in a hundred” Yet if we change nine into tenf 
as in sentence (2), the proverb appears to lose half its force. 

4B3. Medial Assonance. — ^Assonance, as has been shown 
already, mainly consists of similar vowel-sounds enclosed within 
dissimilar consonants. We sometimes find this effect in the 
. middle, not always at the end, of a line : — 

Where wild Oswdgo spreads her damps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thwidYmg sound. — Goldsmith. 
Than living dul~\j s^?4y-gardised at home. — Shakespeare. 

In the following stanza of four lines we have a curious 
mixture of Assonance with Alliteration : — 

The moan-iogs of the homeA&s^ sea, 

The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Z>ra\v c^own j2S-o%-ian hills and sow 
The dJust of continents to be . — In Memoriam^ xxxv. 

Here the assonance is in the medial syllables,, moan-^ home-, 
and -on- ; and the same vowel-sound reappears in the rimes, 
sloiv, sow. The alliteration is first seen in s, which occurs four 
times in the second line and once in the third ; and then in 
which occurs twice in the third line, and once in the fourth. 



bECTioN 2 . — Prosody or the Laws of Metre. 

434. Accent (Lat ad, “ to ” ; caw^-us, ‘^soiig”). — ‘^Wheii 
we lay stress upon a single syllable, %e. pronounce it more 
loudly and more distinctly any other syllable or syllables of 
the same word, the stress so laid is called Accent (§ *218). In 
the examples given below and in all the subsequent ones of 
this chapter, the accentuation of a syllable is denoted, as in the 
Oxford Dictionary, by a full stop placed against the upper part 
of the vowel belonging to the accented syllable : — 

Re-be*l (verb), re’b-el (noun). Sup-ply, si'm-ply. 

Every word of two syllables must have one accent, but 
seldom more than one. For words of more than two syllables 
no rule as to the number of accents can be laid down. 

Yo*i-iin-tee-r (two accents, three syllables). 

Hii-mii-i-ty (one accent, four syllables). 

Go-m-bi-na‘-tion (two accents, four syllables). 

XJ‘n-de-si*r-a-ble (two accents, five syllables). 

Ya’l-e-tu’-din-a'-ri-an (three accents, seven syllables). 

iYoife.— Emphasis must not be confounded with accent. Accent 
rapplies to only one syllable of a word ; but emphasis applies to tlie 
whole word (§ 218). A syllable is accented for the sake of metre ; but 
a word is emphasised for the sake of drawing more attention to the 
sense. Emphasis in itself has nothing to do with metre. Nevertlm- 
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Though Quantity can thus be overruled by accent, i.e. by 
the demands of metre, yet the rhythm (:i.e, the musical flow 
of language,” as rhythm has been defined in ^ 423) is made 
much more musical when the accented syllable is also a long 
syllable. As a rule the positions assigned to them by poets are 
identical, though such an irregularity as the above, provided it 
does not occur too often, is useful for the sake of variety. 

437. Foot, Verse, Line. — A specific combination of accented 
and unaccented syllables is called a foot. The number of 
syllables to a foot may be either two or three, but it cannot be 
less than two or more than three, and one of these must he 
accented 

A specific series or succession of feet is called a verse or a 
line. Every new verse or line, when it is written or printed, 
begins with a Capital letter. (The word verse” is sometimes 
used for poetry ” as distinct from prose.) 

—Sometimes a monosyllable is used at the hegimiing of a line 
as if it were eciuivalent to a complete foot. In Oowper’s Elegy on the 
Loss of the Pvoyal George we have— 

Weigh 1 the ves- | sel up. 

In Tennyson’s celebrated song we have — 

Break, [ break, | break, 

where each monosyllable stands for a complete foot. 

438. The four main Feet of English Prosody. — In English 
prosody there are four feet, about w>'hich all authorities are 
agreed, two consisting of two syllables, and two of three. These 
four are described below : — • 

(a) An Iambus consists of one unaccented and one accented 
syllaMe. This is the commonest of all our feet. 

Ap-pea*r, be-si*des, at-ta*ck, sup-ply. 

(h) A Trochee consists of one accented and one unaccented 
syllable. Hot quite so common as the Iambus. 

Ho’-ly, u'p-per, gra*nd-eiir, fai*14rig. 

(c) All Anapsest consists of two unaccented syllables 
followed by an accented one. 

Col-on”na*de,.re-ap-p6aT, on a hi “11. 

(d) A Dactyl consists of one accented syllable, followed by 
two unaccented ones. 

Me*s-sen-ger, me'r-ridy, pro'p-er-ty, a-e-ci-dent. 

Of these four feet the last two have been much less exten- 
sively used than the first two. For the much wider use of the 
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Iambus and tlie Trocbee there is a reason, — ^facility. It is 
much easier to read lines written in lambics or in Trochees than 
lines written in Anapassts or in Dactyls. Our metres, as has 
been shown, are based on accent, and accent is favourable to 
alternation. “ Ax-ci-dent ” (see above) has been given as an 
example of a Dactyl, and re-ap-peaT ” of an Anapaest ; but 
when we lengthen these words into accidental and rcafj^eamnce^ 
we are obliged to accent them thus : — 

a *c-ci-cle nt-al, re '-ap-peax-anee. 

439. Amphibrach. — A fifth kind of foot is sometimes 
added, called an Amphibrach, consisting of an accented syllable 
between two unaccented ones, as re-ve'mje-ftil, a-ma'%-inrji 
le-nigh't-ed. The following line from Campbell may be quoted 
as an example : — 

There ca’me to \ the heaxh a | poor e-x-ile j of E*-rin. 

It 'would he easy, however, to subdivide the line into 
anapaests by making the first foot an Iambus, an irregularity 
which is of rather common occurrence in anapaestic metre : — 
There ca*me | to the bea*ch' ] a poor e’x'- | ile of E'-rin, 
in. which Erin is a double rime. 

But the following lines contain amphibrachs, which cannot 
be resolved into anapiests : — 

Most frie*nd-ship | is fei'gn-ing, 

Most lo*v-ing I mere fod-ly ; 

Then heigh ’ho I the ho 'l-ly, 

This li’fe is | most jo ‘l-ly.—BHAXEsr bare. 

440. Spondee. — A sixth kind of foot;, consisting of two 
accented syllables, is sometimes added. In Latin prosody this 
foot is called a Spondee. But in English prosody no such foot 
is recognised, since theoretically there cannot be more than one 
accent to an English foot. Sometimes, however, two accented 
syllables are placed together for the purpose of making the 
sound of the line suggestive of the sense (§ 415) : — 

Rooks, caves, | lakes, fens, j bogs, dens, j and shades | of death. 

Here the three first feet are all spondees, which were intentionally 
placed there by Milton to indicate by the slowness and difiSleulty of 
the line the slow and diflSciilt progress made by Satan in his periioiis 
journey through chaos to the earth. 

The names of all the feet are derived from Greek. 
laiYibm means “aiming at,” “ attacking,’^. so called because this foot 
was first used in Satire. Trochee means “ running,” so called because 
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it is a rapid measure. Dactyl meaiis finger, ^ so called because this 
foot, like a linger, consists of one long division followed l^y two 
shorter ones. Awipscst means thrown back,’* because this foot is a 
dactyl reversed. Spondee means pertaining to libations,” so called 
because, '*^vlien libations were poured out, slow and solemn melodies 
were sung. Amphihrmh means ‘'‘short at both sides,” so called 
because this foot consists of one long syllable enclosed by two short 
ones. 

441. Bcanning (Lat scand-QVQ^ to climb). — To scan a line 
is to divide it into its several feet, and say what Jdnd of feet 
they are, and many of them there are. Lines of one foot 
are called unimeters ; of two, dimeters ; of three, trimeters ; of 
four, tet'T'ameters ; of five, pentameters ; of six, hexameters. We 
liave no names for lines that have more than six feet ; so we 
call them sevemfoot lines, eight-foot lines (as in Tennyson^s 
Lochsley Hall)^ nine-foot lines, and so on if longer lines 
exist. 

In scanning a line the following precautions should be 
noted : — 

(a) The number of feet to a line depends on the number 
of accented syllables, not on the total number of syllables 
(§§434, 435). 

{h) An accented monosyllable at the beginning of a line 
sometimes does duty for an entire lambic foot (§437, Note) : — 

Stay% I the kin*g ] hath throw *n | his waT- | der down. — S hakes. 

[lamhic peoitameter^ 5 feet). 

(e) Sometimes the Trochaic and the Iambic metres are so 
mixed in the same poem that we hardly know which is the 
predominant metre : — 

Come, pe*n- | sive Ku'n, | de-vou*t | and puTe, 

So*ber, | stea'd-fast | and de- | mu ’re, 

All i*n I a ro*be | of dar*k- | est graim, 

Flow'-ing I wi'th ma- | je*st-ic j train ; 

Come, but | kee*p thy ] wo*nt-ed | sta'te, 

With e*- I ven ste*p | and mu*S” \ ing gai*t. 

— II Penseroso. 

Here lines 1, 3, and 6 are Iambic, while 2, 4, and 5 are Trochaic. 

In the Trochaic and Dactylic metres, an accented mono- 
syllable at the end of a line counts as an entire foot, though in 
the former this foot is short of one unaccented syllable, and in 
the latter of two : — 

Li*fe is I bu*t an [ e*m*pty j drea’m. — L ongfellow 

' {Trochaic tetrameter, 4 feet). 
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Co*m-rades 1 lea*ve me j heTe a j li*t41e, | wlu'le as | ye*t Tis | 
ea'r-ly | inor’n. — Tennyson (Trochaic octometer^ 8 feet). 

Me*r-rily, | meT-rily | sliadl I live | now, 

U*n-der the | bio ‘s-som that | ha mgs on the | bongh*. — Shakes. 

(Dactylic tetmmder, 4, 

(e) Metres are not always perfectly carried out In an 
lambic line the first foot is sometimes a Trochee instead of an 
Iambus, the fourth foot more rarely so, and still more rarely 
the third : — 

DaiigJv-ter ] of Go*d | and ma*ii, | ac-eo‘ni- | plish’d ere, 

Milton. 

Ma‘t4er | un-for*m’d | and voi'd, | dar'lc-ness | profound. — Ihid. 

Oh sha'me | to ma*ii | , Dc'vAl | to De'v- | il daniiTd. — Ihkh 

(/) In the Anapaestic metre an Iambus is often put for 
an Anapoest, and this in any part of the line : — 

Not a dru'rn | was licar'd^ | not a fu*- | ner-al note. 

A napocstic tetrameter, 

(g) In scanning a line, two short syllables coming together 
can be counted as one for the sake of the metre : — 

Wirng’d with | red ligh't- | ning a*nd | impe't- j uous ra’ge, 

The inui- [ ti-tu*d- | inous sea* [ incar m- | adi*ne. 

(h) Two open vowels belonging to different words can be 
slurred, so as to be fused together and pronounced as one : — 

Impre'ssed | th^ effu*l- | gence o*f ] his glo*- | ry ahrdes* 

By he-r- | aid’s voi*ce | explai*ned ; ] the hod- | loio fiby'ss* 

Abo*m- I ina*- | hie, [ tera* | hie, and worse* 

To msu*lt I the poo*r ] or beau* | ty i*n ] distre’ss) 

May T | expre’ss | thee ^inbla*med, | since Go*d | is ligh*t. 

Xote . — This process is sometimes called JSlisicm, because the 
vowel at the end of a word is elided or cut off by the vowel at the 
beginning of the next word, 

442, Osesura (a Latin word denoting “ a cut ” ). — In Latin 
prosody this meant the “ cut ” or division of a foot somewhere 
near the middle of the line, the cnt being followed by a pause 
of the voice in reading the line aloud. In English prosody 
ciBsura means merely the pau-^'C of the voice, by w'hich lines of 
eight or more syllables are usually divided, when they are read 
aloud; and this pause may occur either at the end 
middle of a foot. Ehythin greatly depends on the position of 
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csesiira. The two little vertical lines are intended to indicate 
the place in which the caesura occurs. When a comma or 
other stop occurs in the same place as the caesura, the rhythm 
of the line is helped by the sense ; but a pause or caesura can 
be made independently of punctuation, if the rhythm of the 
line is improved thereby. Sometimes a line has no caesura ; 
that is, neither the rhythm nor the sense of the line requires 
that any pause should be made in reading or repeating the 
line aloud : — 

Of man’s first disobedience H and the fruit 
3 Of that forbidden tree, H whose mortal taste 
0 Brought death into the world and all our woe 
2-^ With loss of Eden, 1| till one greater Man 
1 J Restore us |I and regain the blissful seat; 

2 Sing, heavenly Muse, H that on the secret top, etc. 

Par. Lost (the opening lines). 

Observe that monotony is avoided and the rhythm of the lines 
enhanced by the variety of places assigned to the cse-sura or pause. 

Observe also that the rhythm of the third line does not suggest 
or require any such pause. 

443. Blank Verse. — ‘‘ Blank ’’ means ‘^unrimed,’’ i,e. poetry 
in whicli there is no riming between the last syllables or words 
of the different lines. 

{a) Blank verse is much used in Epic and Dramatic poetry, 
the usual metre being that of the lambic pentameter. This is 
the noblest of all verse ; and though it may seem to be the 
easiest, it is in fact the most difficult to write effectively. An 
example of epic blank verse has been quoted already from 
Paradise Lost in § 442, under the heading of Cmsura.^^ 

Blank verse in the lambic pentameter was borrowed from 
Italy. It was first used in our language by the Earl of Surrey 
(1520-1546), who translated Virgirs jEneid, Books ii. and iv., 
in the metre named. It was Christopher Marlowe who in 
1587 first used it for the drama in his play Tomberlaine. 

Milton gives the following description of blank verse as used 
by himself in the composition of his great epic : — The measure 
is English Heroic verse without rime, as that of Homer in 
Greek and of Virgil in Latin ; rime being no necessary 
adjunct , or true ornament of poem or good verse, but trivial 
and of no true musical delight, which consists only in apt 
numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn 
out from one verse into anotherP 

The last words have been printed in italics, because they 
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express Milton’s own view concerning tlie changeable position 
of the C^siira. It is satisfactory to find that this view confirms 
what has been stated in § 442. 

Since Milton’s time, the best blank verse in our literature 
may be seen in Thomson’s Seasons^ Cowper’s Task, Eeats’s 
Hyperion, .. Wordsworth’s Excursion and Prelude, Soutliey’s 
Eoderich the Last of the Goths, Kogers’s Italy, Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King, dramas, and rustic tales, and George Eliot’s 
SpoMish Gypisy, 

(h) In Longfellow’s HiavjatJia we have a solitary example of 
blank verse in Trochaic tetrameters. The poem opens with 
the following lines, the metre of which is preserved without 
any change through 22 different divisions or cantos: — 

Should you { ask me, | whence these \ stories ? 

Whence these j legends 1 and tra- \ ditions, 

With the i odours [ of the | forest, 

With the j dew and \ damp of ] meadows, 

With the I curling | smoke of | wigwams, 

With the I rushing | of great | rivers, etc. 

(c) As will be seen below, in g§ 448-450, stanzas consisting 
of three, four, or five lines have been written in blank verse by 
some of our poets, especially by Tennyson. 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) has written a poem called 
The Strayed Eeveller in an irregular kind of blank verse, of 
which I will not attempt to describe the metre. A youth, 
overpo%vered with wine and sleep in the portico of Circe’s 
palace, addresses the goddess in the following lines, with which 
the poem opens : — 

Faster, faster, 

0 Circe, goddess, 

Let the wild, thronging train, 

The bright procession 
Of eddying forms, 

Sweep through my soul. 

In this kind of metre (if metre it can he called), the poem 
rambles on to the end, nothing but blank verse being used in 
the lines, and the lines being kept studiously short. 

(d) Some attempts have been made to introduce into English 
the kind of hexameter in which Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s 
JEneid were written. The best-known examples of this kind of 
hexameter in English are Longfellow’s Evangeline and Kingsley’s 
Andromeda ; but tbe earliest attempt was that made by Southey 
in his Vision of Judgment The following are the opening 
lines of the poem by Longfellow : — 
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This is t-Tie \ foresfc pri- 1 meval. The { murmuring j pines and the j hemlocks, 
Bearded with { moss, and in 1 gatments } green, indis- | tinet in the \ twilight, 
Stand like j Druids of | eld, with j voices | sad and pro- [ phetic, 

Stand like [ harpers j hoar, with j beards that | rest on their { bosoms. 

If tlie attempt Rad been successful enougb to find imitators 
and admirers, this would have constituted a new kind of blank 
verse in our literature. But this metre, grand and stately though 
it is in the Greek and Latin originals, nex^er became popular in 
Engiisli. It does not suit the genius of our language, because 
in English metre is ruled by accent, while in Latin and Greek 
it is ruled by quantity ; see §§ 435, 436. The claim that 
Milton makes for his own metre to be “the English heroic 
verse without rime, as that of Homer in Greek and of Virgil in 
Latin,” is universally admitted. 

444. Mixture of Metres. — Metres are sometimes so mixed, 
especially in Tennyson, that we cannot always decide at a 
glance whether the prevailing foot is lambic, Trochaic, 
Anapaestic, or Dactylic. 

(a) Here is a well-known example : — 

1. Break, | break, | break, 

2. On tby co’ld | gray sto*nes, j 0 Sea* ! 

3. And I vvoudd | that my to*ngue { could u*t-ter 

4. Tlie thou ‘gilts [ that a-ri‘se j in me*. 

5. 0 we'll { for the fi*sh- [ erman’s boy, 

6. That he shou'ts | with his si*s- | ter at play ! 

7. 0 we*il I for the sai’l- | or la*d, 

8. That he sin'gs' [ in his boa*t { on the bay ! 

9. And the sta'te ( ly shi'ps j go o*n 

10. To their haw- | en irnd- | er the hull ; 

11. But 0* I for the tou'ch ] of a va*n- j ish’d lurnd, 

12. And the sou'nd [ of a voi'ce | that is sti*ll ! 

13. Brea'k, j break, | brea'k, 

14. At the foo't I of thy cra'gs, j 0 Sea* ! 

. 15. But the te'n- | der gra*ce | of a day | that is dea*d 

16. "Will new- | er come ba’ck | to me". 

TeFNYSOIs, 

This little ode or elegy is well in keeping with the principle 
that Ooieiidge lays down in the preface to his C%ristabel\ — 
“ Count the accents, ignore the number of syllables.” Out of 
16 lines we find that all except two contain 3 accents, the 
exceptions being the eleventh and the fifteenth, each of which 
contains 4 accents. So on Coleridge’s principle of counting 
only the accents and ignoring ■ the syllables there are only two 
irregularities of metre. 
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^ But if we count the sylla.bie$ we find a great deal of 
irregularity -15 lanibusesj 27 anap^sts, 1 amphibrach (see tJie 
last foot HI line 3), and 6 monosyllabic feet of the hind 
described in § 437, A^ote, So the anapaests win the day: vet 
we can hardly call such a poem anapaestic ; it would be more 
correct to say that it is written in no particular metre. In 
spite of the absence of any imiform metre the lines are so' iVill 
of melody, that they have been set to music. 

(b) The following example is also by Tennyson : 

We feed we j are iio-tli-ing ; 0 for adl | is Thou* | and in Thee* • 

\\ e ee*] we i are soTae-thiiig ; jl that a*h { so has co*me } from Thee*: 
\i'e know* we ; are no*th-mg ; f! but Thou* | wilt b.e*Ip j m to be*, ' 

Each of the above lines is divided into two nearly equal 
parts. The division is indicated by the double line that has 
been printed between them, by the semicolon that closes the 
first half, and by the differences of metre. The first half of 
each line consists of two amphibrachs ; in the second half 
of line 1 there are two Iambuses and one anapjost ; in that of line 
2 there^is an Iambus, an anapaest, and another Iambus; in that 
of line 3 there are two Iambuses, and one anapasst, as in line 1. 

(c) One more example of the mixture of metres : — 

When Bri*t-ain fi*rst | at Hea wen’s' | eomma‘nd 
Aro-se | from ou*t | the a* 2 -. j ure mai*n, 

This wa*s I the cha*r- | ter o*f j her la*nd, 

And giia*r- j dian a*n- | gels sumg [ the straim r 
Eii*Ie, Bri- [ ta'nnia ! | Brita'n- { nia ru'les j the wa*ves, 
Eri'tons | ne'ver | slia *111)6,1 sla*ves. 

The first four lines consist entirely of lambic feet, which 
rime alternately, and each of these four lines is a tetrameter.' 
i.e, consists oi four feet. So far the scanning is entirelv 
uniform. With the fifth line the discrepancy begins. The 
fifth line begins with two trochees, and ends with three 
Iambuses, wEich together make five feet instead of the fowr 
hitherto used. The sixth and last line consists of three trochees 
and a riming monosyllable. It would be impossible to find 
any one word that would describe the irregular metre of the 
last two lines except the word ^4rregular” itself. 

Section 3. — Special Metees, Stanzas, Sonnets. 

445. The Heroic Couplet. — In this metre lines consisting 
of five lambic feet rime together in pairs. This metre is called 
Heroic because it has been much used in translating Epic or 
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Heroic poetry ; as in Dryden's translation ot v irgu, ana i ope s 
translation of Horner.^ Pope’s translation of the Iliad opens 
with the following lines 

Aehil- I les’ wrath, | to Greece | the dire- 1 M spring 

Of woes j unnum- | her’d heav’n- | ly god- { dess sing . ^ 

That wiuth i which hurl’d 1 to Pin- | to’s gloom- 1 y reign 

The souls I of might- 1 y chiefs | untime- I ly slain ; 

Whose limbs | imbur- { ied on | the na- | ked shore 

Devour- 1 ing dogs | and him- [ gry vul- } tores tore : 

Since great 1 Acini- | ies. and j Atri- 1 des strove, „ t 

Such was I the sove- { reign doom, { and such j the uill j oi Jove . 

Observe that (1) each foot is marked off with a short perpendicular 
line (2) each foot consists of two syllables, (3) each foot is an Iambus, 
the first syllahle being unaccented and the second accented, (4) every 
line (excepting the last) consists of five feet. 

446. Alexandrine. — A line of six Iambic feet, when it 
occurs in a context in which the other lines have only five siich 
feet or fewer than five, is called an Alexandrine. The last line 
in the extract just quoted from Pope’s Iliad is an example of an 
Alexandrine ; it is there used to give a dignified ending to the 
paragraph. 

In the metre described in § 445 under the name of^ the 
Heroic Couplet,” the couplet is sometimes varied by a triplet 
(three lines instead of two riming together), as in the following 
example from Dryden : — 

No more | excu- 1 ses or | delays ; | I stand 
III arms } prepar’d 1 to com- | bat hand | to hand 
The base | desert- | er of 1 his na- [ tive land. 

But usually the third line of a triplet is an Alexandrine, 
as in the following example from the same poet : — 

The rocks | and woods j around 
And moun- [ tains trem- j ble at j th’ infer- | nal sound ; 

The sa- | cred lake | of Triv- | ia from 1 afar, 

The Ye- i line foun- | tains, and | sulphur- 1 eous Nar, 

Shake at j the bale- ] ful blast, | the sig- | nal of | the war. 

447. Stanza (Itah stanm^ Old ItaL stmiUa, so called from 


^ The name ^‘Heroic,” however, is much too narrow to cover the 
various uses to which this metre has been put. This is the metre used in 
almost all our Pastoral poetry; — ^in almost all our satires, such as Pope’s 
Bunciacl^ Dryden’s MaeFlechnoe^ Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Rcmewers, — in much of our poetry of Reflection, such as Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Johnson’s Vanity of Ewtmn Wishes, or Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Ho^pe. A great many of Dryden’s dramas are in riming couplets. It 
would be difficult to say whether the Heroic couplet or Blank verse has 
been the more widely and more variously used. 


tlie st023 or paitse at the end of it).— A certain number of lines, 
terming a dmsion of a song or poem, and agreeing in metre 
and in the number of lines with all the other divisions or parts 
ot the same poem, is called a stanza. The number of linos of 
which each stanza is composed, though fixed and uniform in 
the same poem, may vary in different poems from three to nine 
inclusive. As will be sliown below, we have e.xanmles of each 
variety in our ijoetic literature. 

The Heroic couplet cannot, for the reason that will now be 
stated, be regarded as a stanza, and in point of fact it never has 
oeen so regarded. In a poem that is divided into stanzas, a 
space is left between the last line of one stanza and the first 
line of the stanza following. The space so left is intended to 
indicate the separation ot one stanza from another. Ko such 
space IS left in a poem written in the metre of the Heroic 
couplet. The lines go on continuously, as in prose, till the end 
of the paragra];)h is reached ; and the paragraplis, as in prose, 
may be of very different lengths. 

^ however, has been drawn between the metre 

and Seeleyf p“lono^)” “narrative rhyme ” (Abbott 

In the former, the sense and sentence come to an end with the end 
o; every second line, each couplet being, complete in itself; this is what 
® exceptions are rare. This is the true type 
r.. couplet,” of which an example from Pope’s translation 
or the Ihacl has been quoted in § 445. 

_ In the latter, z,e. in the so-called Narrative Ehyme, the individu- 
ality of the couplet is not preserved to the same extent as in the 
Kliymmg Couplet. The sense of the second line may be entirelv 
separate ironi that of the first. The first line of the rimin<if viair 
may be the winding up of a sentence or a paraginph, and the Second 
beginning of a new one. This is the metre of Keats’s 
Mymion and of Morris’s JaB<m, Observe the full stop after 
“shook ” in the examxde quoted below : — 

And on 1 Iris head | he had j a rus- | set hood ; 

And in } his hand j two spears j of cor- j net-w-ood 
Well steel’d j and bound | with bra- | zen bands | he shooh 
Then from [ the Cen- | taur’s hands | at last | he took 
The to- I kens of | his birth, | the ring { and horn, 

. Moiiiiis, Jmon. 

Wojfe 2. —-Distich. A couple of riming lines, standing quite alone, 
and expressing some popular maxim, is called a distich (Gr. dis^ twice, 
and sHch^os, a line or row). 

(1) He who complies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

(2) River is time in water j, as it came, 

Still so it flow^s, yet never is. the same. 
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448. The Triplet or Tliree-liiie Stanisa. — A three -line 
crroiiT) is the shortest compass to which a stanza can be reduced, 
it is olwions from the nature of the case that there can be iii^tle 
or no variety of form in such a stanza. 

(1) We have a well-known example of the three-line stanza 
in Tennysohs Ttoo Voices. I quote the first two stanzas 

A still I small voice i spake iin- | to me, 

Thou art | so full | of mis- | ery, 

Were it | not bet- | ter not j to be ? 

Then to 1 the still i small voice t I said ; 

‘‘'Let me | not cast [ in end- | less shade 
What is } so wond- j erful- 1 ly made.” 

The above poem is in 133 stanzas or metrical divisions. 
Each stanza or division, it will be seen, is separated from every 
other by the space left between them and by a change of rime. 

Another well-known example is furnished by Cowper in the 
lines addressed to Mary Unwin. The only point of difference 
between this and the previous example is the refrain “My 
Mary at the close of each stanza. This makes the separation 
of one stanza from another still more complete. 

The twent- | ieth year | is well- | nigh past, 

Since first | our sky | was o- | vercast ; 

Ah would that this | might be | the last ! 

My Mary ! : 

Thy spir- | its have | a faint- | er flow, 

I see I thee dai- } ly weak- | er grow ; 

Twas my ! distress 1 that brought i thee low% 

My Mary ! 

(2) Almost all stanzas are in rime. But Tennyson has given 
us more than one example of stanzas in blank verse. The follow- 
ing is an example of a blank verse triplet ; here one stanza is 
separated from another partly by the space that is left between 
them, and partly by the completion of the sense in each stanza. 

0 Swal- flow, Swal- j low, fly- | ing, fly- | ing South 
Fly to her, 1 and fall | upon i her gild- j ed eaves, 

And tell ] her, tell 1 her what [ I tell 1 to thee. 

0 tell 1 her, Swal- 1 low, thou | that know- | est each, 

That bright j and fierce ( and fick- \ le is j the South, 

And dark | and true | and ten- | der is ] the Uortli. 

Besides the absence of rime, the difference between these and the 
preceding sfcanzas is that each line consists of JivC) instead of four^ 
Iambic feet. 

The Terza Eima. This is a kind of metre wdiich, though 
common in Italian poetry,; never became popular in English. It is a 
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kind of triplet or three»line stanza, the first and third lines riming 
together, and the middle line being unrimed. There is a pause in 
the sense at the end of every such triplet ; and so every triplet must 
be considered to constitute a stanza. The unrimed line is taken up 
in the stanza or triplet that conies next, so that the order of the 
riming lines is as follows : — 

a, b, a \b, c, h 1 c, d, g \ d, e, d \ e, f, e \ f, g, f \ etc. 

This is the metre of Dante’s Divine Comedy. . Byron, so far as I can 
find, was the first to use it in English. He used it in his own poem, 
The Prophemj of Dante, and in his rendering of Dante’s Francesca 
of Mimini, froin w^hicli I quote a few lines as a specimen ; — ■ 
fa The land | whiere I | was born ] sits by | the seas, 

4 h Upon I that shore | to which j the Po | descends, 

[a ^Yith all j his fol- | low-ers | in search | of peace. 


Love, winch j the gen- | tie heart | soon ^ ^ 

Seiz’d him | for the | fair pers- | on which [ w^as ta’en 
From me, | and me | e’en yet | the mode j of-fends. 
Love, who I to none | be-lov’d j to love | a-gain 
Re-mits, | seiz’d me | wdth wish j to please, | so strong 

' ” ‘ re-main. 


[c That, as j thou see’st, | yet, , yet | it doth | 

. : 449.: , The. ' Q,iiatram or Four-line Btanza ' (Fr. guatre, ::Lat,. 
qyMtuor, “ four ’’). 

Henceforth to the end of this series of stanzas, I shall give 
at the head of each class one stanza,; to be called the “typical 
stanza,’^ i.e. the form of stanza that has been most frequently 
used by English poets and used with the greatest variety of 
subjects. 

(1) The Typical Stemm . — Among quatrains or four-line stanzas 
the most typical is that in which the lines rime alternately. 
The examples given below are well known to every one. The 
fact that they are so well known and that the subjects are so 
various shows how very much this form of the quatrain has 
been used by English poets. 

( a The cur- | few tolls | the knell | of part- ] ing day, 
h The low- [ iiig herd | winds slow- [ ly o’er [ the lea, 
a The plough- | man home- [ ward plods | his wear- | y way, 
h And leaves | the world | to dark- 1 ness and [ to me. 

Geay’s Megy. 

f a Happy J the man, j whose wish | and care, 
h A few I pater- | nal a- [ cres bound, 
a Content | to breathe | his na- | tive air 
b In liis I own ground. — Pope’s Cde on Solitude. 

f a John Gil- j pin was [ a cit- | izen ... 

^ Jb Of cred- | it and | renown,'; 

1 A train- | band cap- [ tain ,eke | was he 

Of fa- ] mous Lon- [ don town. —C owper. 
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(a When the j British | warrior | queen, 

I h Bleeding | from the ] Roman | rods, 

1 a Soiiglit with 1 an in- j dignaiit 1 mien 
\h Counsel | of her | country’s | gods. — C owpee. 

(a iSTot a drum | was heard, | not a fii- | neral note, 

» f b As his corpse | to the ram- j parts we hurried ; 
i ct. R'ot a sol- 1 dier discharg’d 1 his fare- [ w^ell shot _ 

O’er the grave | w'here our he- j ro we buried. 
fa Tell me | not in | mournful | numbers 
I h Life is | but an | empty 1 dream ; 

1 a For the i soul is i dead that | slumbers, 

U And things i are not | what they 1 seem. — Longfellow. 

Among these six examples there is much variety of every 
kind. The metre of the fourth and the sixth is Trochaic, of the 
last but one Anapaestic, of the rest lambic. The lines are of 
various lengths. The subjects are as various as the lines and 
the metres. The only point on which the quotations agree is 
the structure of the stanza, i»e. the number of lines, together 
with the order of the rimes. 

(2) There is another form of quatrain, in which the rimes 
do not alternate, but go in pairs ; a, a, 5, h. This, however, is 
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as I know, who has used it largely, and this only in a single 

poem. 

a What prof- | it can [ my blood | afford, 
h When I | shall to | the grave | descend ? 
h Can sense- | less dust | thy praise | extend ? 
a Can death | thy liv- | ing truth | record ? 

Psalm cxxx. — S akdys; 

a Follow I thj^ fair | sun, un- | happy | shadow ! 
b Though thou | be black | as night 

b And she j made all | of light, 

a Yet fol- 1 low thy | fair sun, | unhap- | py shadow ! 

Campiok. 

jS^oie , — 111 the stanza by Campion, it will be observed, the order of 
rimes is the same as that used by Tennyson and by Sandys ; but the 
number of feet to each line is different, the first and fourth lines 
being pentameters, and the second and third trimeters. The first line 
is Trochaic, the fourth Iambic. 

(4) Quatrains, like triplets, are almost always in rime. The 
first example, so far as I can find, of a quatrain written in 
blank verse is given by the same Campion in a short ode on 
Silent Music. The metre is trochaic, the first and fourth lines 
being dimeters, and the second and third tetrameters. I quote 
the first stanza : — 

a Eose-clieek’d | Laura, | come ! 

b Sing thou | smoothly | with thy 1 beauty's 
b Silent | music, j either | other 
a Sweetly | gracing. 

More recently, we find that Collins’s Ode to Evening is a 
quatrain in blank verse. The metre is lambic, the first and 
second lines being pentameters, and the last two trimeters. 

a If aught I of oat- [ en stop | or past’- | ral song 
a May hope, | chaste Eve, | to soothe j thy mod- | est ear, 
h Like thy [ OAvn sol- | emn springs, 

b Thy springs | and dy- | ing gales. 

450. The Sextain or Six-line Stanza (Lat. sejr^-us, sixth). 

(1) The Typical Stanm. — Among sextains the typical stanza 
is merely a continuation of that described in § 449 as the 
typical stanza of quatrains. The sextain is made by the 
addition of a riming couplet to the end of the quatrain. The 
rimes therefore are in the order of a, 6, a, 5, c, c. 
a E’en as ] the sun | with pur- | ple-col- | cur’d face 
b Has ta’en | his last i leave of | the weep- | ing morn, 
a Eose-cheek’d | Ado- 1 nis hied | him to ] 4;he chase ; 
b Hunting ] he loved, | but love | he laughed \ to scorn ; 

G Sick-th ought- | ed Ye- ( nus makes j amain | unto him, 
c And like ! a bold- \ faced suit-;|'or-’^ns [ to woo him. 

Shakespeabe, Venus and Adonis, 
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a My days i among | the Dead [ are passed ; 
h Around | me I | behold, 
a "Where’er | these cas- | ual eyes ] are cast, 
b The might- ! y minds | of old : 
c My TLQV- I er fail- f ing friends | are they, 
c With whom | I con- 1 Terse night j and day. 

Southey, The Scholar in his Library. 

In the former example all the lines are pentameters. In the first 
four lines of the latter tetrameters alternate with trimeters, and in 
the final couplet both lines are tetrameters. 

(2) Another form of the sextain (not much used by English 
poets) is produced by the mere addition of tw^o more alter- 
nately riming lines to what I have called the “ typical ” forin 
of the quatrain. The rimes, therefore, are in the order of 
u, 5, a, 5, h. 

a She \Talks 1 in beau- | ty, like | the night ^ 
b Of cloud- I less climes | and star- 1 ry skies, 
a And all | that’s best [ of dark | and bright 
h Meet in 1 her as- | pect and | her eyes ; 
a Thus meb | low’d to | that tend- | er light, 
b W^hich heav’n | to gau- | dy day | denies.-— Byhox. 

(3) Another form of the sextain (more commonly used 
by English poets than the preceding) is exemplified in the 
following quotation : — 

a Thus Ka- | toe spake. | The work was done ; 
a How soon | my Lu- | cy’s race | was run ! 
b She died | and left | to me 
c This heath, [ this calm | and qui- | et scene, 
c The mem- | ory | of what | has been 
b And nev- | er more | will be. — W ords woeth. 

In the following example the difference lies, not in the 
order of the rimes, but in the length of the lines : — 

a The joy, | the tri- | iimph, the | delight, | the madness, 
a The bound- 1 less, o- | verflow- | ing, burst- 1 ing gladness, 
b The va- | p’rous ex- | alta- | tion not | to be | confin’d I 
c Ha I ha ! 1 the an- | inia- | tion of | delight, 

G Which wraps | me like \ an at- | mosphere | of light 
b And bears | me as | a cloud | is borne | by its | own wind. 

Shelley. 

(4) One more form remains, the least common of all : — 

a Come, Sleep, | and with | thy sweet | deceiving 
b Lock me I in de- I light a- | while ; 
b Let some j pleasing | dreams be- | guile 
c Ail my I fancies ; | that from [ thence 
c I may | feel an | influ- | ence, 
a All my | powers of 1 care be- | reaving. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Here all tlie liiiGS except the first are trochaic. The first is 
iambic. 

451. Tlie Octave or Eiglit-ime Stanza (Lat. octo-ns, 
eighth). 

(1) The Typical Stanm . — This is best known by the name 

^^'Ottava Eima,” the name given to it in Italian literature, 
from which it was borrowed by English poets. It is merely 
an extension of the “typical stanza” of the sextain, and is 
formed by the insertion of two more alternately riming lines. 
The rimes, therefore, follow one another in the order of 
a, h, a, 0, a. o, c, c. An Alexandrine is never seen in the last 
line of this stanza. * 

a ’Tis sweet | to hear | the watch- | dog’s hon- ] est hark 
d Bay deep- ] month VI wel- | come, as | we near | our home ; 
a ’Tis s^'cet | to know | there is | an eye | will mark 
b Oiir com- | ing, and | look bright- | er when | we come ; 
a ’Tis sweet | to be j awak- | en’d by | the lark, 
b Or lulled | by fall- | ing wa- [ ters ; sweet | the hum 
c Of bees, | the voice | of girls, | the song | of birds, 
c The lisp [ of chil- | dren and | their ear- | best words. 

Byeon. 

(2) In the following example there are four sets of rimes 
instead of the three contained in the “typical stanza.’^ The 
metre of the example quoted is anapasstic. The form of the 
stanza consists of two quatrains added together, each quatrain 
having lines that rime alternately. 

<3^ I am mon- | arch of all | I survey ; 
h My right | there is none | to dispute ; 
a From the cen- | tre all round | to the sea 
h lam lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 
c 0 Sol- I itude, where | are the charms 
d That sa- | ges have seen | in thy face ? 
c Better dwell | in the midst | of alarms 
cl Than reign | in this hor- | rible place. — Cowper. 

(3) In the next examjMe, as in the preceding, there are four 
pairs of rimes ; but the order of the last two pairs is different. 
The metre is iambic. The stanza winds up with an Alexandrine, 
which is never seen in the Ottava Rima or “ tjrpical stanza.” 

a Daughter | of Jove, j relent- | less power, 
h Thou tarn- \ er of | the hu- | man breast 

a "Whose ir- 1 on scourge { and tor- | turing hour 
h The bad [ affright, | afflict | the best ! 

c Bound in | thine acl- | aman- ] tine chain 
c The proud | are taught | to taste 1 of pain, 
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A variety of the same form is seen in the following. The 
rimes are of the same number and follow the same order ; but 
the fifth and sixth lines are dimeters, and there is no Alex- 
andrine at the close. 

a The glor- | ies of i our blood i and state 
1) Are shad- j ows, not | substant- | ial things ; 
cf, There is | no ar- | mour a- | gainst fate ; 
b Death lays | his i- | cy hand | on kings : 
e Sceptre | and crown 

t c Must tiim- I ble down, 

d And in | the dust | be e- | qual made 
d With the | poor crook- 1 ed scythe | and spade. 

J, SHIBiLEY.: 

(4) One more form of the eight-line stanza remains to be 
mentioned : in general structure, the number of rimes, and 
their order, it bears a close resemblance to form 3 of the six- 
line stanza described in § 450. 

a Her pa- \ rents held [ the Qua- ! ker rule, 
a Which doth ] the hu- i man feel- ] ing cool ; 
a But she .| was trained \ in Na- ] ture’s school, 
h Nature | had blessed her. 
c A wa- I king eye, | a pry- 1 ing mind, 
c A heart | that stirs | is hard | to bind ; 
c A hawk’s | keen sight | ye can- | not blind, 
h Ye could | not Hester. — C. Lamb. 

452. The Quintette or Pive-line Stanza (Lat. qidnt-us^ 
fifth). — The octave is the last of the even-lined stanzas that 
wnli be described in this chapter. We now come to those 
stanzas which have an odd number of lines (five, seven, or nine). 
The names assigned to them are quintette, septette, and nonet te 
respectively.^ The quintette, the first of the new series, though, 
not often used by English poets, has been used with a great deal 
of variety. 

" Regarding the names given to the different stanzas the following 
explanation is offered. Qimtrdin is the word used by Dryden to describe 
a stanza of four lines. Sextain (formed on the analogy of quatrain) is 
given in Webster’s Dictionary as the term used in Prosody for a stanza of 
six lines; the corresponding Italian word is ‘Ssestina.” Octave is the 
name (well knowni already) for a stanza of eight lines, or for the first part 
of a sonnet described below in § 457. Then come the three words “ quin- 
tette, septette, nonette ” that I have used as ' names for the three stanzas 
containing: an odd number of lines each. Quintette and septette are both 
freely used for any sets of objects (lines being, of course, included) con- 
sisting of five and seven respectively. Nonette, Ital. “nonetto,” denotes 
in music a composition for nine , instruments or nine voices. I have 
taken the liberty of applying it to a stanza of nine lines, as some descriptive 
name of this kind was needed.. 
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(1) Tlie Typical Stama . — In tMs stanza the rimes follow the 

same order as in the typical stanza of four lines described in 
§ 449 ; viz. 6, 6. All that is needed to change the four- 

line to a five-line stanza is to add a fifth line riming with K 

a You vi- I olets | that first | appear, 
h By your | pure pur- | pie man- 1 ties known, 
a Like the | proud vir- j gins of | the year, 
h As if I the spring | were all | your own, — 

h What are j you, when | the rose | is blown ? 

SlU H. YV OTTON. 

In the above stanza every line is . of equal length, — a tetra- 
meter. In the following form of it the first and third lines are- 
dimeters, while the rest are all tetrameters. In both stanzas 
every foot is an lambic. 

a Go, love- I ly Rose ! 

h Tell her, [ that wastes | her time 1 and me, 
a That now I she knows, 

h AYhen I j resem- | hie her | to thee, 
h How sweet | and fair | she seems | to he. — Walleu. 

(2) In the following form of the five-line stanza the order of 
the rimes is very nearly the same, the only difference being in 
the fourth line, which here rimes with the first and third iines- 
instead of riming with the second and fifth : — 

a A few I brief years | have pass’d j away, 
b Since Brit- | ain drove | her mil- 1 lion slaves 
a Beneath | the trop- | ic’s ne- | ry ray ; 
a God will’d | their free- | dom ; and | to-day 
b Life blooms j above | those is- | land graves. — Whittieu. 

(3) In the following form the order of the rimes is r/., a, 5, 5, a. 
The last line only is a pentameter, the rest being tetrameters. . 

a Oh snatch’d | away 1 in beau- | ty’s bloom, 
a On thee ! shall press | no pon- j derous tomb ; 
b But on I thy turf | shall ro- | ses rear 

b Their leaves, [ the ear- | best of | the year, 

a And the | wild cy- | press wave | in ten- | der gloom. 

Bykox. 

(4) In the following stanza the order of rimes is again 
different, though nearly the same as in (3) 

a 0 World ! | O Life ! | 0 Time ! 

a On whose \ last steps | I climb, 

b Trembling [ at that [ where I | had stood j before ; 
a When will | return | the glo- | ry of j your prime ? 
b Ho more, | Oh nev- | er more, — Shelley. 

(5) Lastly, Tennyson has given us five-line stanzas in blank 
verse : the following is an example. Every line is an lambic 
pentameter. 
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Tears, i- I die tears, | I know | not wliat i tliej mean, 

Tears from | the depth | of some | sublime | despair 
Rise to 1 the heart | and gath- | er to i the eyes, 

? With look- I ing on | the hap- | py ant- | iirun iieids 

And think- i ing of 1 the days I that are I n 

|; 453 ^ Soptette or . Sev62i4ine Btaiiaa (Lat. sepMmns, 

seventh). , 

! ■’ (1) The Typical Astern— This stanza is generally known by 

S the name of Bhne Royal, because it was the metre used by 

! James I. mf Scotland) in the composition of liis poem called 

«Tlie Ki^g^s Quair^^ (the King’s book). The same metre had 
already been used by Chaucer (whom the Scotch king made his 
'' model) in the poem called ‘VTroylus and Creyseyde.” (This 

was the poem which Shakespeare afterwards consulted in writing 
his drama Troilus and Cressida.) The metre used by Chaucer 
and by the King of Scotland was used by Shakespeare also in 
his poem *'^T.he Rape of Lucrece.” After Shakespeare we find 
[■ that it was used by Milton in the four stanzas with which he 

introduces his “Hymn on the Nativity.” I quote the first of 
' the stanzas by Milton : — 

a This is j the month, 1 and this ] the hap- | py morn, 

0 Wherein | the Son 1 of Heaven’s | etern- | aUHng, 

Of wed- I ded maid [ and vir- j gin moth- | er born, 
h Our great ] redemp- | tion from | above | did bring ; 
h For so 1 the ho- | ly sa- | ges once | did sing, 
c That he ! our dead- | ly for- | feit should | release, 

I ther work 1 us a | perpet- | ual peace. 

The reader will have noticed already that the first five lines 
are, so far as the order of the rimes is concerned, an exact 
reproduction of the “typical” stanza quoted in § 452, and that 
the stanza has been raised from a quintette to a sep>tette by the 
mere addition of a riming couplet to the end of it. The lasst 
line is an Alexandrine, 

(2) The above form has been much used. The only other 
form of septette that I have been able to find is the 
following. Here too the last line is an Alexandrine. 

a Aw^ake, [ awake, 1 my Lyre ! 
b And tell | tliy si- | lent mas- [ ter's hum- \ hie tale 
b III sounds | that may | prevail ; 
a Sounds that | gentle | thoughts in- | spire : 
c Though so I exalt- | ed she, 
e And I so hum- | ble be, 

0 Tell her | such dif- | ferent notes | make all | thy bar- | mony. 

Cowley. 
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454. The Nonette or Nine-line Stanza (Lat. won-ns, 
iiintb). 

(1 ) The Typical Stanm. — This is well known as the Spenserian 
stanza, because it was Spenser who designed and was the first 
to write it. It has had many patrons since ; for it is used by 
Thomson in his Gastle of Indolencey by Byron in his GJdlde 
Harold^ and by Worsley in his translation of the Odyssey. The 
ninth and last line is always an Alexandrine. The following 
extract is fxom GMMe Harold, Canto lY. — 

a Roll on, | thou deep | and dark- | blue 0- j cean, roll, 
h Ten thou- | sand fleets | sweep o- ] yer thee | in vain : 
a Man marks [ the earth 1 with ru- | in ; his | control 
h Stops with I the shore ; \ upon | the wa- ] fry main 
b The wrecks | are all j thy deed ; | nor doth | remain 
c A shad- | ow of | man’s rav- [ age save | his own, 
h When for | a mo- j ment, like | a drop | of rain, 
c He sinks [ into | thy depths | with bub- | bling groan, 
c AVithout I a grave, | unkneird, | uncof- | fin’d, and | unkno-wn. 

, ByeoK"' 

In the following example the order of rimes is the same ; but 
the length of every line (except the Alexandrine at the end) 
is one foot shorter than in the corresponding lines of the- 
Spenserian stanza : — 

a The sun | is warm, | the. sky | is clear, 
h The waves | are danc- | ing fast | and bright, 
a Blue eyes j and snow- \ j moun- | tains wear 
h The pur- | pie moon’s | transpa- | rent might ; 
h The breath ] of the ] moist earth j is light 
e Around ] its un- [ expand- | ed buds ; 
h Like man- 1 y a voice | of one 1 delight— 
c The winds’, | the birds’, | the o- | cean floods’, 
c The cit- | y’s voice 1 itself | is soft 1 like Sol- | itude’s, 

Shelley. 

(2) In the following stanza the order of the rimes in lines ' 
5, 6, and 7 is entirely different, and the number of rimes is 
raised from three to four 

a And thou I art dead, | as young 1 and fair 
h As aught j of mor- | tal birth ; 
a And forms ] so soft | and charms | so rare 
b Too soon | return’d | to Earth ! 
c Though Earth | receiv’d | them in 1 her bed, 
c And o’er | the spot [ the crowd | may tread 
1) In care- | lessness | or mirth, 
cl There is [ an eye 1 which could | not brook 
cl A mo- I ment on | that grave J to look.— B yeon. 

(3) In the following stanza, (j^uoted from the celebrated 
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Ode ail the Battle of tlu Baltic, tlie order of the rimes is again 
different. The metre is mainly trochaic ; but the first line is 
Iambic, and the fifth line is so irregular, that I have not 
attempted to subdivide it into feet I quote the o|)eniiig stanza : — 

a Of ISTei- | son and i the North 
h Sing the } glorious | day’s re- | nowu, 
a When to | battle | fierce came j forth 
I All the 1 might of | Denmark’s | crown, 
c And her arms along the deep proudly shone : 
d By each | gun the I lighted [ brand 
d In a 1 bold de- | termin’d | hand, 
d And the j Prince of | all the | land 
c Led them | on. —Campbell. 

455. Summary of Stanzas. — The Spenserian stanza of nine 
feet is the last of the typical stanzas ” to be mentioned in this 
list. Stanzas of greater length can be found in English poetry ; 
but there is no name for them, and they are of very rare occur- 
rence. The following scheme shows how easily one kind of 
stanza can appear to grow out of another : — 


Qujiirain 
(4 lines). 

Sextain 
<0 lines). 

Octave 
(S Hues). 

Quintette 
(5 lines). 

Septette 
(7 lines). 

Nonette 
(0 lines). 
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Tims the sextain is formed from the quatrain by adding a 
riming couplet to the end of it, the octave or Ottava Riina from 
the sextain by wedging an additional pair of alternately riming 
lines into tbe middle of it. Similarly tbe septette or Rime 
Royal is formed from the quintette by adding a riming couplet 
to the end of it, and the nonette or Spenserian stanza from the 
septette by wedging a pair of alternately riming lines into the 
sixth and seventh places of the septette. 

456. Refrain. — In a poem consisting of a succession of 
stanzas, a phrase or sentence repeated at the close of each stanza 
is called a Refrain. A refrain is especially common at the close 
of a stanza consisting of three lines, I give two examples : — 
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Forget I not yet | tlie tried [ intent 
Of such I a truth | as I | have meant ; 

My great | travail | so glad- | ly spent, 

Forget %ot yet. — Sir T. Wyatt. 

Tlie twent- | ieth year | is well- | nigh | past, 

Since first | our sky | was o- | vercast ; 

Ah ! would I that this [ might be | the last, 

My Mwry. — Cowpeii. 

The first extract is from a lyric of five stanzas, the second from one 
of thirteen stanzas. In each poem the same words are repeated at the 
close of each stanza from beginning to end. 

The following is an example of a refrain occurring twice in 
each stanza, once in the middle and once in the end. The 
metre is lambic. This double refrain is maintained in a lyric 
of five stanzas : — 

Like to I Dia- | na in | her sum- | mer weed, 

Girt with | a crim- | son robe 1 of bright- | est dye, 

Goes fair I Same- I la ; 

Whiter | than be ] the flocks | that strag- | gling feed, 

When washed | by Ar- | ethu- | sa faint | they lie, 

Is fair I Same- | la. 

Eobert Greene (1561-1592). 

In the national air Fide Britamvia, of which one stanza is quoted 
ill § 444 (c), the last two lines are repeated as a refrain at the close of 
every stanza. 

457. The Sonnet. — Borrowed from Italy, It consists of 
fourteen lambic pentameters, of which the first eight lines are* 
called the octave, and the last six lines the sestette. 

(1) The Italian octave (followed by Milton, and since Milton’s 
time by Wordsworth, Keats, and Tennyson) has two rimes, in 
the order ol ahla^ ahh a. The sestette has either two or three 
rimes, and their positions are various. The following is an 
example of a sonnet by Keats, in which the riming lines of the 
octave are in the same order as those of the Italian octave : — 
a Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, " 

h And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
h Round many western islands have I been, ^ 


a Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
a Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
h That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne 
h Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
a Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
c Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
d When a new pjlanet swims into his ken ; 
c Or like stout Cortez when with eager eyes 
d He stared at the Pacific, — and all Ms men 
c Looked at each other with a wild surmise, — 
d Silent, upon a peak in Barien. 
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In the above example the first portion, the octave, is in^ie . 
form of two q^uatrams added together, each quatrain being in 
tlie form of a stanza from In Memoricm. See § 449 (3;. 

The second portion (the sestette) is divided rather sharply 
from the first portion (the octave), not only by the full stop 
after '' bold,” but also by a turn in the thought or argument 
Such division of thought, however, is not always made by our 
English poets. According to "VY ordsworth the aim ot the 
sonneteer should be not to separate the sense of the octave from 
that of the sestette, but to diffuse one main thought as evenly 
as possible throughout the whole poem. Eor the same reason 
he deprecates, and very rarely employs, a riming couplet at the 
end of the sonnet. 

The sestette (on the pattern of Petrarch) contains three rimes 
which occur in the order of c, fZ, e, c, e ; and the same system 
has been followed by Milton and his successors. Sometimes, 
however, our poets have only two rimes in the sestette ; in 'which 
case the rimes generally occur in the order of c, d, c, d, c, rZ, as in 
the example quoted above from Keats. 

(*2) Shakespeare's sonnet avoids the Italian model altogether. 

It consists of fourteen lines, as the Italian sonnet does; but 
differs from it in every other respect. It really consists of three 
stanzas, in each of which there are four lines that rime alter- 
nately, and it ends with a riming couplet. The following is an 
example : — 

. ( a When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
\ h I summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 a I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
h And with old woes new wail my clear time’s waste. 
f c Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

I d For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 

1 c And weep afresh love’s long-since-canceH’d woe, 

I d And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
f e Then can I ^ieve at grievances foregone, 

I f And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
“j e The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

(/ Which I now pay as if not paid before. 
g But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
g All losses are restored and sorrows end, 

Shakespeare was not the inventor of this form of sonnet ; he 
had been preceded by Surrey. But his example 'was followed 
by most of the Elizabethan poets. It was Milton who set the 
example of reverting to the Italian model. 
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Section 4. — Names op the Diffeeent Kinds op Poetby. 

458. Epic : from Gr. epiJc-^oSf tliat wliicli pertains to 
‘‘words’^ (Gr. ep-os, a word). Heroic legends, siicla as those 
contained in Homer’s Iliad or Odyssey^ were originally recited, 
not written. For a long time they existed only in the 
memories of professional reciters : they were not collected and 
put into writing until about 527 B.C. : hence such poems were 
called verbal unwritten. 

An epic poem, as defined by Arnold, “ treats of one great 
complex action in a grand style, and with fulness of detail.” 
It is therefore always a long poem. The ‘‘great complex 
action ” is historical or is believed to be so. 

459. Lyric : from Gr. lurihos, adapted to the lyre. A lyric 
is always short ; it expresses one incident, situation, or emotion. 
Its subjects (among others that might be named) are love, as in 
Ben Jonson’s DrinJc to me only ivith thine eyes ; battle-scenes, as 
in CampbelPs Hohenlinden ; appeals to patriotism, as in Cowper’s- 
Queen Boadicea ; or scenes of banqueting, as in DijdejIsAlexander^s- 
Feast 

A very short lyric is called a song, or a ditty ; a longer and 
more dignified kind of lyric is often called an ode, such as 
Gray’s Bard, or Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, (On the origin of the word “ ode,” see belo^v, § 460, 
Note 2, and § 463, on “ Monody.”) 

460. Dramatic ; from Gr. dramatih-os, that which pertains 
to action or acting. Tragedy is written in verse, comedy in 
prose. 

There are many dramas, too, which are neutral, i.e. neither 
Tragedy nor Comedy, as Shakespeare’s Tempest or Merchant of 
Venice. 

There are also some dramas that are based on rustic life, such 
as Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Ben Jonson’s Bad Bhejpherd, 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, and Milton’s 
Gomus. 

Note 1.— Thus in the name “ Epic ” the idea of recitation is promi- 
nent ; in “ Lyric,” the music ; and in “ Dramatic,” the acting. 

^ Note 2. — The word “Lyric” is now loosely used for almost any 
kind of short poem. Originally it meant an “ode” (a Greek woid 
signifying “ song), that expressed the emotions of the poet , himself. 
The metre may be cither regular or irregular. 

461. Pastoral : from Lat. pastor^ b. shepherd. The name is 

2h 
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given to poems that describe rural life. They usually consist of 
conversations between shepherds about their love-affairs, their 
losses, the state of their ffocks, the prospect of the coming 
harvest, etc. 

The a:reatest pastoral in our literature is the SheplmrVs Calendar^ 
by S Denser (1553-1599), divided into twelve parts or months, in which, 
under the guise of idyllic dialogues, the poet describes the operations 
of husbandmen and shepherds in the different seasons and months of 
the year. He gives a national aspect to his w^ork by depicting English 
scenery and the English climate, by selecting English names for his 
rustic persons, and "by infusing into their language many provincial 
and now obsolete expressions. 

Spenser, however, was succeeded by poets (such as Pope, Gay, 
Shenstone,' Collins) who made the classical eclogues of ancient Greece 
and Rome their models. These models had come into fashion from 
Drydeii's translation of Yii'gii’s Bucolics into the riming couplet. The 
names given to the rustic persons were not national, as Spenser’s 
were, but Greek or Roman names, such as Phyllis, Corydon, Lycidas, 
Alexis, Galius, etc. Milton, as the reader is aware, adopts the name 
Lycidas (Greek) in his celebrated monody. 

' All poetry of this exotic kind has gone completely out of fashion ; 
but a new kind of pastoral or rustic poetry is coming into vogue, which 
is perfectly genuine and national. Examples : — Wordsworth’s Michael^ 
and Tennyson’s Aylmer's Field, Enoch Arden, etc. Such poetiy is in 
blank verse, and is expressed in language of the severest simplicity. 

462. Elegy : from Gr. eUgeia, a lament of some kind told in 
metre. In our literature the name is given to any kind of 
serious poem that is not long, such as Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard (one of the best poems of the kind ever written). 
Most of the elegies in our literature are of shorter length than 
this. I give as an example the first stanza of Cowper’s lines on 
the Shrubbery : — 

0 hap- I py shades, | to me | unhlest, 

Friendly | to peace, | hut not j to me, 

How ill 1 the bower | that of- | fers rest 
And heart | that can- | not rest | agree ! 

463, Monody : from Gr. mon’-oB, alone or one, and od-e, a 
song. Literally, monody ” means “ a song for one voice.’' It 
now signifies a poem, in which a single mourner gives vent to 
his grief over the loss of some friend. The best-known monodies 
in our literature are Milton’s Lycidas^ in which he laments the 
death of liis friend Edward King, who was drowned in the Irish 
Sea in 1637 ; and Shelley's Ad/)nais^ in which the poet laments 
the untimely death of his friend and fellow-poet, Keats. The 
former is written in the style of a pastoral. 

We cannot always distinguish between an Elegy and a 
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464. BaJlad : from Old French halade (Low Latin, hall-are, 
to dance) ; lit. a dancing song, a song to be sung by dancers. 
It now means a short tale told in a light and rapid metre, and 
in the simplest language. Examples : — Ghemj Chase ; Southey's 
Ballads oj the Ehine ; Cowper's John Gilpin (comic). 

l^facaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, though written in the 
ballad-metre, belong to a higher order of narrative poetry than 
that of ballads. 

465. Komance. — The word was originally applied to the 
legends of popular heroes, told in mediaeval verse. It is now 
applied to an}^ tale of striking adventure, with or 'without a 
legendary basis, whether told in prose or in verse. Scott's 
metrical romances, such as RoJceby, The Lad.y of the Lalze, etc., 
are good examples of poetry of this class. In the same class 
we may place Coleridge’s Ghnstabel md Ancient Mariner, 

466. Satire (Lat satira, saturd, an abridgment of satnra 
lanx, a dish full of mixed foods*, a medley). — The name is now' 
given to the poetry of Censure, such as Dryden’s MacFlechioe 
(aimed at his rival Shad well) ; Pope's Dunciad (the Iliad of the 
Dunces, an ill-natured and malicious invective against contem- 
porary authors) ; Cowper's Tirocinium^ or Review of Schools, an 
honest exposure of the evils existing in his day. 

Such poetry has now gone quite out of fashion. We have 
had no poem, which can be called a Satire, since Byron’s English 
Bards and Scotch Revieioers, which was aimed at contemporarj^ poets 
and at the Editor of The Edioihurgh Review, who had attacked his 
first attempts at poetry. Sometimes, however, w^e get .satirical out- 
bursts in poems, wdiich are not of that character in other parts, as 
in Tennyson’s Maud, the first canto of w^hicli is a very keen satire 
directed against the commercial dishonesty that was ” prevalent in 
England at the time wdien the poem was written. 

467. Didactic (Gr. didaUih-o% instructional). — Such poetry 
is of the character which in prose , we call “ Technical." It 
consists of instruction set forth in verse and embellished as 
far as possible wuth poetic ornament and illustrative anecdotes. 
The best poetry of the kind in our literature is Pope's Essay on 
Criticism, Essay on Man, and Moral Msmys and Cowper's Truth, 
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TahU Talk Expostidafmi, etc* These, however, might all he 
ranlted under the poetry of Reflection — a higher class of poetry 
than what is generally implied by the word Didacticf' 

We have poems, however, of a far more technical or diuactic 
character, such as Armstrong's AH of Preserving Health, Dyer’s 
Fleece, Green’s Spleen, Grainger’s Sugar -Gcme, Philips’s Q^der, 
All such poetry is of an inferior order, and has gone completel} 
out of fashion. 

468. Soniistf (from Fr. sonnet ; Ital. lit. little strain ). 

A short poem limited to the exposition of a single thought or 
sentiment, which may he amatory, reflective, patriotic, or of 
any other kind. The metre has been described in g 457. 

Exercises on Chapter XXXII, 

A. Give the name hy which each of the stau^ats cpioted helovj 
should he designated (see Section 3). Give also the name hy which each 
line should he called, the name being determined hy the number of 
feet (see § 441). Give also the nxime of the foot or predominant 
foot exemplified in each line (see §§ 438, 439). J^Pirh off^ each 
foot in each line hy a short perpendicular line, as is clone in the 
extracts q^uoted in Section 3 of this chapter. If the metre in any line or 
limes is mixed or irregular (see examples in § 444), point out the 
irregularity. If any rime appears faulty, show in what respect it 
is faulty (see §g 426-428). 

1. We only know 

That we are passing through a world of change ; 

As huds that blow 

B,nn into frait, so to a state most strange 

We from our present forms are horn to grow. 

Geegoey (1907). 

2. Spirits to chains of earth confined 

Discourse by sense ; 

But ours, that are hy fiames refined, 

With these weak ties dispense. 

Let such in words their raxiids display, 

We in a kiss our mutual thoughts convey. 

Thomas Stanley (1625-1657). 

3. Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets : — 

Doth not the sun rise smiling, 

When fair at even he sets ? 

Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes, 

Melt not in weeping, 

While she lies sleeping 

Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. — Anon, 
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Never love, unless you can 
Bear with all the faults of man. 

Men sometimes will jealous he, 

Though but little cause they see, 

And hang the head as discontent, 

And speak what straight they will rex^ent, — CAMPION. 
Take, 0, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn : 

But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again,— 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 

Seal’d in vain. — S hakespeare. 

On Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the nntroclden snow’, 

And dark as wdnter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.— Campbell. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a forespent night of sorrow : 

Days, that in spite 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind are day all night. — Ceashaw. 
Over the mountains 
And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 
And under the graves ; 

Under floods that are deepest, 

That Neptune obey ; 

Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love finds out the way. — Anon, 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And having prayed together we 

"Will go with yon along. — Herrick. 
Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes, 

And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes. — C owpeb. 

“ I have no name ; 

I am but two days old. ” 

What shall I call thee? 

“I happy am; 

Joy is my name.” 

Sweet joy befall thee ! — ‘W. Blake, 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
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When tlie winds are hreathiiig lov/ 

And the stars are shining bright : 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me, who knows how ? 

To thy chamber" window, Sweet. — Shelley. 

. 13 , jSTow joy, old England, raise, 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light : 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar 
Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! — C aivepbell. 

14. I remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light. 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday ; — 

The tree is living yet. — T. Hood. 

15. One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Eashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair. — T. Hood. 

16. Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it 
. Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. — Shelley. 

B. (1) . Subdivide each of the following extracts into lines ; (2) 
Subdivide each line into feet by writing a short ^^orjoendicidar line 
which shall separate one foot from another^ as has been done in the 
text ; (3) Say what is the prevailing foot or metre in the extract as 
a whole; (4) Give the correct punctuation throughoiot; and (5) 
Give capital letters wherever they are needed in words that are not 
proper names : — 

1. My own CEn5n4 beautiful-brow’d CEnone my o%vn soul behold this 
fruit whose gleaming rind engraven for the most fair would vseem to 
award it thine as lovelier than whatever Oread haunt the knolls of 
Ida loveliest in all grace of movement and the charm of married 
brows. — Lend. Matr, Sept. T 905. 
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2. I am going a long way ^vitll these thon seest if indeed I go for 
all m'y mind is clouded with a doubt to the island-valley of Avilion 
where falls not hail or rain or any snow nor ever wind blows loudly 
but it lies deep-raeadowM happy fair with orchard lawns and bowery 
hollows crown’d with summer sea. — School Lem. Cert (London), July 
1905. 

3. What is complete in all this little life through wdiich we run with 
flying fleet unto a future that we cannot shun and a new life that hope 
would have more sweet ? 

4. Curse on him quoth false Sextus will not the villain drown but for 
this stay ere close of day we should have sacked the town heaven help 
him quoth Lars Porsena and bring him safe to shore for such a gallant 
feat of arms was never seen before. — Preceptor’s JSxam. June 1892. 

5. Oh love they wi'oiig thee much that say thy sweet is bitter wlien 
thy rich fruit is such as nothing can be sweeter fair house of joy and 
bliss where truest pleasure is I do adore thee I know thee %vliat thou 
art I serve thee with my heart and fall before thee. 

6. Absence hear thou this protestation against thy strength distance 
and length do what thou canst for alteration for hearts of truest mettle 
absence doth join and time doth settle.— -J. Donne. 

7. The world’s a bubble and the life of man less than a span in his 
conception wretched from the womb so to the tomb curst from his cradle 
and brought up to years with cares and fears who then to frail mortality 
shall trust but limns on water or but writes in dust. 

8. What harvest half so sweet is as still to reap the kisses grown ripe 

in sowing and straight to be receiver of that which thou art giver rich 
in bestowing there is no strict observing of .times’ or seasons’ swerving 
there is ever one fresh spring abiding then what we sow with our lips let 
us reap love’s gains dividing.— Campion. ^ ^ ' 

9. Then all my thoughts should in thy visage shine and if that 
aught mischanced thou should’st not moan nor bear the burden of thy 
griefs alone no I would have my share in what were thine. — W. 
Alexander. 

10. And he shall he man her last work who seemed so fair such 
splendid purpose in his eyes who rolled the psalm to wintry skies and 
built him fanes of fruitless prayer who loved who suffered countless ills 
who battled for the true the just be blown about the desert dust or 
sealed within the iron hills. — ^Tennyson. 

11. My heart in me keeps him and me in one my heart in him his 
thoughts and senses guides he loves my heart for once it was his own 
I cherish his because in me it hides my true love hath my heart and I 
have his.— Sir P. Sidney. 

12. This life which seems so fair is like a bubble blown up in the air 
by sporting children’s breath who chase it everywhere and strive who 
can most motion it bequeath and though it sometimes seem of its own, 
might like to an eye of gold to he fixed there and firm to hover in that 
empty height that only is because it is so light but in that pomp it doth 
not long appear for when ’tis most admired in a thought because it erst 
was nought it turns to nought. — W. Deummond. 

13. E’en such is time which takes on trust our youth our joys our all 
we have and pays ns hack with earth and dust which in the dark and 
silent grave when we have wandered ail our ways shuts up the story of 



oiir days but from this eartb this grave tins dust niy God will raise me 
up I trust. --Sib, Walter Ealbigh. , , , 

14. Tiie crow tlie slanderous cuckoo nor tbe booing raven nor chougli 
lioar nor cliatteiiug pie may on our bricle-liouse percn or smg or with 
tbeiii anv discord bring but from it fly.—BEAUMOiN-r and Fletcher. 

15. Wliat is the world tell wordling if thou knoyv it if it lie good why 
do all ills o’erliow it if it be bad why dost thou like it so if it be street 
how comes it hitter then if it be bitter what bewitcheth men if it be 
friend why kills it as a foe vain-minded men that over-love and lust it it 
it be foe ibiulling how dar’st thou trust it.— J. Sylvester. 

16. So serious should my youth appear among the thoughtless throiyg 
so would I seem among the young and gay more grave than they tliat in 
my age as cheerful I might be as the green winter of the holly tree.— 
SsOCTUE Y 

17. One short moment would explain what all philosophy has sought/ 
in vain v;ould clear all doubt and terminate all pain why should I drag 
along tliis life I hate without one thought to mitigate the weight whence 
this “mysterious fearing to exist when every joy is lost and every hope 
dismissed.— Lady Mary Montagu. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL— POETIC DICTION. 

469. How Poetry is distinguislied from Prose.—Poetry 
is distinguished from prose not only by the possession of metre, 
but by certain peculiarities of diction and of thought. The 
most prosaic matter may be expressed in the most prosaic lan- 
guage, and yet in the most perfect metre. Perfection of metre 
does not make either the matter or the language poetical. 

Something had happened wrong about a bill, 

Which was not di*awn with sound commercial skill ; 

So to amend it I was told to go 

And seek the firm of Ciutterbuck and Co. — C rabbe. 

The following extract — written in Hank (unrimed) verse 
— is little, if at all, better than prose 

Ai*ms through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those, that hear them in whatever cause, 

Seem most at variance with all moral good 
And incompatible with serious talk. — Gowper. 

470. Peculiarities of Poetic Diction. — The chief pecu- 
liarities of the diction of Poetry as distinct from that of Prose 
may be summed up under the following headings : — 

L The use of archaic or less common words ; 

II. The omission of words required by prose ; 

III. The use of uncommon constructions ; 
ly. Deviations from the regular order of words ; 
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V. The substitution of adjectives or participles for clauses ; 

YI. Tlie use of epithets for the sake of ornament ; 

YII. A freer use of graphic or picturesque language ; 

YIII. A freer use of the figures of speech. 

We have now to take these headings in their order and 
quote examples under each of them. 

I. The use of archaic or less common words : — 

Poetry pays little or no attention to changes in current 
speech. At the same time, it likes to distinguish itself from 
jDrose. It therefore avoids common words, and it retains words, 
which were used by former poets, after they have gone out of 
general use. The most remarkable instance of this in our 
literature is the poetry of Spenser. Though in point of age he 
was only ten years senior to Shakespeare, his language as a 
rule is much more archaic. Some of it was obsolete even for 
his own day. His subject, TJie Faerie Queene^ threw him 
back into the old spirit of chivalry, which led him to study its 
literature and imitate the style. His diction has been w^ell 
described as a studiously archaic artificial compound, partly 
Chaucerian, partly North Anglian, partly factitious.” 

Nouns. — Poetry generally uses swine for pigs ; swain fox peasant or 
hnshandman j ‘billow for wave ; main for sea or oeearL ; maid or dam- 
sel for girl ; nuptials for marriage ; vale for valley ; steed or charger 
for horse ; ire for anger ; woe for sorrow or misery ; thrall for distress ; 
might for strength ; marge for margin ; spouse for wife ; nwnibers for 
verse or metre ; bower for summer-lionse ; quest for search ; guile for 
deceit ; bliss for happiness ; bane for poison or mischief ; ken for percep- 
tion ; troth for veracity or faithfulness ; chanticleer for cock ; combat 
for ‘battle ; goblet for cup ; aught for anything ; naught for nothing ; 
eve for evening ; meed for reward ; morn for morning ; mead for 
meadow ; realm for kingdom ; scribe . for writer ; . victor for conqueror ; 
foe oxfoeman for emmy ; yeoman fox peasant or husbandman ; tilth for 
tillage or agriculture^ etc. 

Pronouns. — Thou (or ye)^ thy, thine, thee fox you, yours, your, you ; 
mine, thine for my, yours. 

Adjectives. — Poetiy often uses lone or lonesome fox lonely % drear 
for dreary ; dread for dreadful ; lovesome for lovely ; intrepid or 
dauntless for courageous ; ymi for yeender ; rapt for delighted ; hallowed 
for holy ; baleful for pernicious ; doleful for sorrowful ; artless for 
innocent ; hapless for unlucky ; lowly for humble ', forlorn for distressed ; 
sylvan for ‘Woody ; sequestered for retired ; joyless for umhappy ; jocund 
for merry ; aweary for weary ; stilly for still . reckless for careless ; 
bootless for unprofitable ; ingrate for ungrateful ; recreant for unfaith- 
ful ; mute for silent ; darksome for dark ; quenchless for inextinguish- 
able ; fo^id fox foolish ; wrathful for angry ; dire for dreadful, etc. 

Adverbs. — Poetry often uses scarce for scarcely ; haply fox perhaps ; 
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sore for sorelf/ ; oft for often ; erst or whilom, fov formerly ; of yore or of 
old for in ancient times ; ereicliiU or erewMUs for lately ; mum for at 
rmcc ; amain for violently or suddenly ; Jmrd hy for dose or very near ; 
f all hv very, as in “Ml many a gem,” etc. ; right for very ot pre- 
''dsehj, as in “right against the eastern gate” (Milton). 

Yerbs. — Poetry often uses quit for leave ; toax for gi^ow ; rpwth ior 
sakl ; list for listen ; sojourn for lodge or dwell ; trow for believe ; tarry 
for remain or stay ; hearken for hear or attend ; obscicre for darken ; 
fare for walk ; vmiqimh for conquer ; qitaf for drink lukvriously ; 
cleave for stick ; hie or sjmd for hasten ; smite for hit or striM, -Est 
and -etli are still commonly used for the second and third persons re- 
spectively. The older or Strong forms of past tenses are used in pre- 
ference to the modern or Weak ones ; as wrought for worked ; hade for 
hid ; htgat for begot ; clove for cleft ; crew for eroxoed \ dr me for drove ; 
throve for thrived ; clomb for climbed ; stove for staved ; clad for clothed. 
Chap. VI., sect. 13. Poetry has retained the archaic verb %uit, loot, 
^t’iAAvhicli prose has discarded : — 

And so, God wot, his shield is blank enough. — Tp:N]SlYso^\ 
you well, my child, 

Right fain were I to learn this 'knight were whole, — Ibid, 

Conjunctions, — Poetry often uses lohat though or albeit for although ; 
ere or or ere for before ; nathless for nevertheless ; an if for i/; eke for 
also. 

Prepositions. — Poetry has retained the otherwise obsolete ivithal 
for with, and often has adoivn for doion, ^neath for beneath, Hwixt for 
betivixt, Against for against. 

Long 'words and short. — Poetiy prefers the use of short words 
to that of long . ones. In the list of words given above, most of the 
shorter ones are on the side of poetry and the longer ones on that of 
prose. Long words are appropriate, only when the grandeur of the 
thought has need to be sustained by grandeur of language, as when 
Shakkpeare says — 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine.^ — Macbeth. 

When Tennyson uses a long word, he does so with the object of making 
the sound suggestive of the sense : — 

The murmuring of innumerable bees. — Princess. 

Even in Pa.radise Lost big words are not very common. In the 
first twenty-six lines only three words have more than three syllables ; 
and even three-syllabled words are not plentiful. Big words easily 
degenerate into bombast, as in the following couplet : — 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers. — Johnson. 

^ “ Incarnadine ” simply means “to redden,” ic. to give a thing the 
colour of blood. Shakespeare was the first to use this word as a verb, 
and the second to use it at all. The one earlier use given in the Oxford 
Dictionary is that by Sylvester, with whom “incarnadine ” is not a verb, 
but an adjective, Du Bartas, I. v. 609 (1591). Macbeth is believed to 
have been written in 1605. If this date is correct, Sylvester may claim 
priority of use. The word was borrowed through Preneh from Italian. 



Koim or 
■jyronoim. 


I Lave a motion (that) much imports your good . 

'‘Tis distance (that) lends enchantment to the view 
But our Robin takes 

From w/io?n (those who) he knows are hypocrites and 
liars . ... . . . " . ■ 

But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
(Who) would ruffle up your spirits, etc. 

Mean though I am, (I am) not wholly so, etc. . 
Happy (is) the man, whose wish and care, etc. . 

To whom thus Adam (spoke) . . 

She knew not (that she was) eating death . , 

(Let us) hover through fog and filthy air . 

Their acrid temper turns, as soon as (it is) stiiTed, 

The milk of their good purpose all to curd . . • . 

^?ho (is there) but must laugh, if such a man there he ? 
I do entreat you, (let) not a man depart, 

Save I alone 

rd rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than (be) such a Roman . . ... 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential ; happier far 
Than (being) miserable to have eternal being 
That ten-years-traveird Greek, (having) return’d from 
sea, 

He’er joyed so much to see his Ithaca 
Soldier rest, thy warfare (being) etc. . 

My ramble (being) ended, I returned . 

He knew himself (how) to sing . . , . 

Permit (that) I marshal thee the way . . , . 

“Hand must not be raised, 

(Hor) foot stirred, nor voice be uttered,” said the chief 
For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

(Hor) action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men's blood . . . ... 


Relative 
as subject 
of -mrl). 


Finite 


Infinitive, 


FartioipU, 


OonjwKtion. 
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Emmfles from many Different Poets. 


The of 
speech omittcLL 

He moiiriied (for) no recreant friend ... 

Through tlie dear might of Him that walked (on) tlie 
waves ........ 

Peace is despaired (of) ; for who can think (of) sub- 
mission ? . . . . . . .. , \ 

Por (in) what are men better than sheep or goats ? . Preimition. 

Despair and anguish fled (from) the struggling soul 
On either side (of) the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye .... 

But grant me still a friend in my retread 
(To) wdio?ai I may yvhisper, "Solitude is sweet” . 

Ill prjetry a verb is often used alone, where in prose it would 
have an auxiliary verb attached to it : — 

Long die thy happy days before thy death 1 
{May thy happy days die, etc.) 

This day he bread and peace my lot ! 

{May peace and bread be, etc.) 

Crims not the hawtliorn bush as sweet a shade ? 

{Does it not give, etc. ) 
me not in mournful numbers, etc. 

{Do not tell me, etc. ) 

He goes to do what I had done, if, etc. 

(What I should have clone, if, etc.) 

III. The use of uncommon coiistractioiis : — 

{a) An Adjective substituted for an adverb to qualify a verb : 
see above, § 181 : — 

First they praised him soft and loio , — Tennyson. 

The green trees whispered low and mild . — Longfellow. 

.For she guides him smooth or grim . — Coleridge. 

He stood abashed, then answered grave . — Scott. 
ril have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders, 

Before ITl see the crown so foul misplaced. — S hakespeare. 
Sometimes an Adjective is coupled with an Adverb : — 

Trip it deft and merrily . — Scott. 

(/;) An Adverb used as an adjective to qualify a noun. This 
point has been discussed already in § 352. 

My almost drunkenness of heart. — Byron. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight. — Tennyson. 

Scarce half made up, 

And that so Utmely and unfashionable 

That dogs hark at me as I halt by them,— S hakespeare. 

All ivhich secicre and sweetly he enjoys. — Ibid. 

(c) The use of the Imperative in the first person. In older 
English this -was not so uncommon ; in modern it is seldom 
seen except in poetry. . 
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Thitlier our x)ath lies ; %vind we u]) the height. — B powni^tg. 
‘‘Now rest we here,” Matilda said. — Scott. 

Well, sit we down, 

And let ns hear Bernardo speak of this. — S hakkspeai-ie. 

Thence turn ive to her latest tribune’s name. — Byron. 

(a) The formation of Comparative adverbs by changing ly 
into lier.’’ This is never done in prose, and rarely even in 
poetry. 

You have taken it wiscUer than I meant you should. — S hakespeare. 
Destroyers figlitlier called, the plagues of men, — M ilton. 

Di^dne^^er imaged, clearer seen. — M atthew Arnolb, 

Loved deepfe’, darkZ'ier understood. — Tennyson, In Mertiov. exxix. 
That scorn’d alike concealed or open foes, 

And with the rising ^^roudlier rose. — M anners. 

Note, — This form of the Comparative adverb occiu’s, however, in the 
familiar word “ earlier,” which can he either an adverb or an adjective. 

(<?) The employment of a pronoun as well as a norm for the 
same verb. This superfluity is rather common in poetry. 

The Avedding guest he beat his breast. — C oleridge. 

My banks — they are furnished with bees. — S henstone. 

They tremble — the sustaining crags. — Tennyson. 

The smith a mighty man is he. — Longfellow. 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays, 

Where fortune smiles. — Y oung. 

(/) A freer use of the Subjunctive mood, ^vhere in prose the 
Indicative mood would be equally correct or might even be used 
in preference : — 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flower with base infection meet. 

The basest ’weed outbraves his dignity. — Shakespeare. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone," till Antony have spoke. — Ihid. 

Over the vast abrupt ere he arrive. — Milton. 

Though heaven he shut 
And heaven’s high ai’bitrator sit secure. — Ibid. 

Oh, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave. — Ibid. 

Ere my soul retire, 

ril make my own Elysium here, — M oore. 

Thy kingly intellect shall feed, 

Until she he an athlete hold. — Tennyson. 

(g) The substitution of an epithet (adjective) for the noun that 
would have been qualified by it, if the noun had been expressed. 
In the following examples not only is the epithet used for the 
noun, but the epithet itself is qualified by another : — 
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Below tlie cliestimts, 'wEeii tlieir buds 

Were glistening to tlie breezy hhie (= sky). —T ennyson. 

And sudden paU ( = pallor) usurps her cheeks. — Shakespeaiie. 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Tlirough the azure deep of air. — Geay. 

And all the sea from one entire globose 
Stretched into longitude. — ^^I ilton. 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
Over the vast abrupt ere he arrive. — Ibid, 

These passed, if any pass, the Yoid. prof ound. — Ibid, 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene. — Keats. 

Every adjective used as a noun in the above examples denotes 
some abstract quality or some inanimate object. In the following 
extract, however, the adjective so used denotes persons. Such 
examples are very rare. 

Among innumerable { = traitors), unmoved, 

His loyalty he kept, his zeal, his love. — M ilton. 

(/V) Tlie formation of new compound words : — ^ 

Love-ivliispering woods and lute-resounding -waves. — P ope. 

Hast thou not heard 
Tliat haughty Spain’s pope-consecrated fleet 
Advances to our shores ? — Sheridan. 

The always-vnnd-oheymg d eep. — Sh akespeaPlE. 

Or in the molet-emhroidered vale. — M ilton. 

In Tennyson we find a large number of new coinages of this 
kind : — proxy-toedded, crirmon-circled^ slow-arching, heavy-shotted, 
lummochshroud, h imdred-throated, hreaher-beaten, flesh-fallen, gloomy- 


^ Prose -writers, however, as well as jpoets are quite within their rights, 
if it suits them, as it sometimes does, to form new compounds : the only 
difference is that prose is less in need of the practice than poetry is. Yet 
we frequently come across such examples as the following : — 

The book was a puhlishcr -prompted enterprise, and a poorly 
remunerated Weekly^ p. 42, Peb, 9, 1906. 

Over half a million coal miners left their -work on Saturday : 
but many of the bituminous coal owners have now conceded 
higher wages, — Ibid, p. 209, April 6, 1906. 

In the example last quoted the italicised -words are really compounds, 
-which have not been joined by hyphens, as they ought to have been. 
Tliis shows how little truth there is in the oft-repeated assertion that the 
power of making new words by the comhinatioii of other words seems to 
have perished through the influence of the Norman French : at any rate 
our language possesses it no longer ” (West’s English GrmnmaTf p, 17, 
ed. 1895). The Norman Conquest has quite enough to answer for already ; 
there is no need to lay to its cliarge offences that have no foundation in 
fact. Compounds are being formed anew every day, whenever they are 
w'anted. 
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gladed^ lady-laden^ moch-meeh, min-rotte% tongue-torn^ worhiccm^ 
hoUoiver-belloioingj heautifid-hfoivedy fool-fury. 

(i) A freer use of impersonal verbs for personal ones ; as 
metliinks for J thinh ; raehsts fov it seerns to me , meseemsiov it seems 
to me — whicb in prose have become obsolete ; — 

Metlhinlcs there is none other I can love. — T ehnyson. 

Eivi thought he by the brook of Chari th stood. — M ilton. 

When ill Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in jSTotre Dame. —S cott. 

{f) The use of the Superlative degree as a substitute for tlie 
Positive degree preceded by “ very ” : — 

Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric X->earl and gold, — Milton. 

But hail ! thou Goddess sage and holy I 
Hail dirinest Melancholy ! — Ibid. 

(Jz) The substitution of a Possessive noun for an adjective. 
This is much less common in prose than in poetry. 

Pity and loormu's (=womanty) compassion. — Longfellow. 

The mother's ( = motherly) nature of Althea.— Lowell. 

0 love, you were my crown. Ho other crown ' 

Is aught hut thorns on my poor wommds brow. — G. Eliot. 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child's heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. — Tennyson. 

(Z) The use of a simple Personal pronoun, where in prose a 
Reflexive ^vould be used : — 

1 thought 7)16 ( = myself) richer than the Persian king. 

Ben Jonson. 

How close she veils her (= herself) round. — Keble. 

Then Satan first knew pain 
And writhed him to and fro convolved. — Milton. 

Cheer thee^ my child, the abbess said, — Scott. 

(m) The use of “ and ” in an Interrogative sentence, to express 
a passionate sense of grief : — 

And art thou cold and lowly laid. — S cott. 

And wilt thou weep, when I am low ? — Byeon. 

{n) In prose the Holm-Infinitive is used after the preposition 
about” (see § 127, 5), but after no other, as “about to die.” 
But in Spenser we find it used after “from;” This, however, is 
very rare even in poetry. 

But not to have been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die (=:from death). 



Here ‘ 
murder.” 


(s) The use of Latinisms. 
mainly seen in Milton. 
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(o) In Milton we have the interjection ''hist,'' which denotes 
a command for silence, turned into a verb and as such invested 
with a causal sense : — 

. And the mute Silence along, 

’.Less Philomel 'will deign a song. — II Penscroso. 55. 

(p) The free use of Possessive personal pronouns (1) as 
furnishing an antecedent to a Relative, or (2) as standing in 
apposition to a noun, or (3) as qualified by an adjective or 
participle : — 

(1) Say to her sous, Lo, here his grave, 

I'^io victor died on Gadite wave. — Soott. 

(2) Creation’s heir^ the world, the world is mine. 

Goldsmith. 

(3) Yet will r mourn no more thy fate, 

Ingrate in life, in death ingrate. — Scott. 

Observe that in (1) = of him," and him is the antecedent 

of who ; in (2) mim = “ of me,” and hdr is in apposition to me ; 
in (3) thy = “of thee,” and thee is qualified by ingrate. For 
further examples see § 372. 

(q) The use of Proper names, which are in fact Proper nouns, 
as if they were adjectives qualifying the noun that follows : — 

He’s embarked 

MTili such loud reason to the Cyprus wars. — Othello^ 1. 1. 

Two several times by night, — at Sardis once, 

And this last night here in Philippi fields. — Ju>l. Cces. Y. 5. 

There is no world without Verona walls. — Pom. Jul. iii. 3. 

Sometimes a common noun is similarly used in poetry : — 
Can the quick current of a patriot heart 
Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse ?-~Sheeid AN. 

To -shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
O f patriot eloquence to flash down fire. — C oavpeb. 

In prose we should have said “ patriotic" or “patriot’s.” 

(r) The use of a noun, participle, or other word in an 
anticipatory sense, i.e. to express an expected result, before the 
result itself has been realised : — 

So those two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence- — Keats. 

' man ” means “the man whom they intended to 
This is a very bold instance of poetic license. 

Tliere many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen. — Scott. 

In prose we should say, not “knight,” but “ candidate for knight- 
hood. ” 

Examples of this, however, are 
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Oiir supreme foe in time may mucli remit 

His anger ; and perhaps thus far removed 

Hot mind us not offending, satisfied 

With %Dliat is pimished, — Paradise Lost, ii. 210-14. 

The words italicised mean “with the punishment already 
inflicted.'’ No modem poet except Milton, so far as I know, 
has used a dative absolute similar to those shown above in 
§ 359. 

{t) The use of Past Participles of Intransitive verbs, — 
a practice not admissible in prose, as has been shown in 
§ 133 (5) 

Others more mild, 

Petreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a harp. — M ilton. 

And I shall soon, 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heaven of these rehelled.—lUd. 

Here retreated means “ who had retreated ” or having retreated ” : 
rebelled means “who have rebelled.” 

lY. Deviations from the regular order of words : — 

{a) By placing the adjective or participle after its noun : — 

0 shame to men ! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds ; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. — Milton. 

(5) By placing the verb before its subject : — 
a nurse of ninety years, 

Placed his child upon her knee. — Tennyson. 

Note. — This position of the verb is common in prose also, in certain 
contexts. But in prose the verb is not made the first w’ord in the 
sentence, as it is in the above lines. See § 153 (2), Note, and § 287 (a). 

(c) By placing the object before its verb and the subject 

'after it :-— ■■ • • 

A transient calm the happy see^ies bestow. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

(d) By placing a qualifying phrase before, instead of after, 
the noun that it qualifies : — 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul.-— -M ilton. 

(e) By placing the preposition after its noun, instead of 
before it : — 

They dashed that rapid torrent through. 

Where Echo w^alks steep hills among. 

Like children bathing on the shores 
Buried a wave beneath. 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

(He greets your wife with this diamond.) 

2i 


A.S.O.E. 
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(f) By placing the Infinitive before the verb on which it 
•depends : — 

"When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed. —G uay, 

(g) By placing the complement before its verb, instead of 
after it, even when the complement is not emphatic : — 

Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design. 

Fresh blows the wind, a w'estern wind. 

Qh) By placing an adverb before an Intransitive verb instead 
of after it (see § 281) : — 

Merrily^ merrily goes the hark. 

Fxdl lowly did the herdsman fall. — S cott. 

(i) By placing an adverb before, instead of after, the verb 
•with which it is compounded : — 

Q? springs from yonder tangled thorn 

A stag more white than mountain snow. — S cott. 

Out spake the victor then. — Came^.bell. 

(j) By using m' — or for either — or, and., nor — nor for neither 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po. — G oldsmith. 

Nor grief nor pain shall break my rest. 

Y. The use of adjectives or participles instead of 
clauses : — 

This is done mainly for the sake of terseness. Poetry does 
not patronise Relatives and Conjunctions so liberally as prose 
-does. It likes to express as much as possible in the fewest 
Avords.^ 

(1) He can’t combine each wdll proportioned part. 

That is, he cannot make the different parts proportionate to one 
■another and then combine them into a symmetrical wboie. 

(2) I may alarm thee, but I fear the shame 

I must incur, forgetting .How'SuTdi^ name. — CowrEU. 
forgetting means “if I forget,” i.e. “if I neglect to mention.” 

(3) Kneel now, and lay thy forehead in the dust ! 

Blush if thou can’st ; not petrified, thou must. — IMd. 

Here not petrified means “unless thou art petrified.” 


^ Sometimes, but rarely, we meet with this construction in prose also. 
He feels that the exclusion of “II Peter” from the Canon would 
he a serious loss, and in that conviction he has lavished toil 
upon it, to the great advantage of the instmeted reader.— 
Times WeeUy, p. 131, April 26, 1907. 

-Here “the instructed reader” means “the reader who gains much 
instruction thereby.’’ 
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(4) Great Xerxes conies to seize the certcdn prejj 

And starves exhausted regions in his way.—JoHXSOX. 

Here certain means which he looked upon as certain.” Starves 
exmustea means reduces to starvation and exhaustion.” 

(5) But he who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 

Insults worth or beairty in distress. — P ope. 

Here stands for “though he is harmless,” and for 
“ wAe/?. it IS tallen,” 

Moral truth 

Plow lovel}-, and the moral sense how sure, 

Consulted and obeyed, to guide his steps. — Oowter. 

Here considtecl and obeyed means “wdien it is consulted and 
obeyect 

YI. The use of epithets for the sake of ornament : — 

Phis p>eculiarity is in keeping with the chief aim of poetry, 
which is to please rather than to instruct. An epithet is 
oimamental, when it is in no respect essential to the sense. 

The breezy call of incense-hreathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from its straw-built shed, 

Tlie cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.— Guay. 

^ Here the epithets “breezy,” “twittering,” “ shrill,^’ and “echo- 
ing, aie all conducive to the sense j but incense-breathing and straw- 
built serve no purpose other than that of ornament or description. 

Ornamental epithets are italicised in the following lines : 

(1) Oh mother Ida, many -fountain" d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

(2) Then answer made the hold Sir Bedivere. 

In the following lines the italicised epithets are essential : — 
As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her 2 'ioor attire was seen. 

_ The golden harvest ; the swift stag ; the taimy lioa ; the 
hri/ny deep ; the mighty deep, etc., are all stock phrases common 
in poetry. The epithets are merely ornamental. 

YII. A freer nse of picturesque language : — 

This peculiarity, too, arises from the desire to please. 
Language is graphic or picturesque, w^hen it calls up some 
image to the mind by dwelling on the particular rather than on 
the general, on the concrete rather than on the abstract. 

Axise, my love, my fair, and come away ; fox*, lo ! the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land ; the fig tree putteth forth her green figs ; and the 
vines with the tender grapes perfume the air. Arise, my love niy 
fail*, and come away . — The Song of Solomon, ^ 
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Tlie mountain wooded to the peak, the lawn 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven. 

The slender cocoa’s drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses, 

That coiled around the stately stems, and ran 

E’en to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world.— T ennyso]S\ 

It was shown in paragPciph YI. that epithets are often used in 
poetry purely for the sake ot ornament, without any reference to 
the recjuirements of the context. In the same way and for the 
same purpose a simile is often prolonged far beyond the require- 
ments of illustration : — 

He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled 
Til’ assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, noAV with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea- fining men o’erwatch’d, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay^ 

After the tempest. — Farad'isa Lost^ n. 

In this passage Milton describes the murmur of applause with 
which the speech of Mammon was received in Pandemonium. But 
the simile has carried him a good deal further than the comparison 
with which he started. 

YIII. A freer use of figurative language : — 

In the following example there is a succession of no fewer 
than four similes to show how suddenly and how rapidly 
pleasures pass away 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever ; 

Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm. — Tam O’ Shanter. 

Of the figure called ‘‘The Transferred Epithet” (§ 403), 
prose as compared with poetry makes but a sparing use, and 
rightly so. A bold example of this figure is given by Pope : — 
Whom e’en the Saxon spared and bloody Dane, 

The wanton mctims of his sport remain. — Windsor Forest, 

Here the epithet could easily be transferred to “ sport,^’ and 
the metre would have been quite as good, if the line had been — 
The victims of his wanton sport remain. 

But Pope with truer insight into the spirit of poetic diction 
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uses the phrase 'Mranton victims” to signify ''the men and 
women wantonly victimised (turned out of house and home) to 
make room for the huntsman's sport.” 

I mention one more figure which prose cannot frequently 
use without trespassing into the domain of poetry, — the figure 
of " Sound suggestive of Sense” (Onomatopcnia), § 417. 

(1) This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 

Tenxysox, Od& on the Death of the D%ke of JVeUington. 

^ This alludes to the great vietoiy of Assayet fought against over- 
whelming odds, and 'won by a mere handful of men almost at a single 
dash. Those three short lines are all that the poet has given us 
concerning it, and all that he had need to give. A longer descrj 2 )tion 
wuuld not have had half the effect. 

(2) Once more upon the waters, yet once more ; 

And the waves hound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider ; welcome to the roar ! 

CMlde Mm'oId, 

Here the rhythmical hounding of the lines suggests the hounding 
of the ship on the waves. 

(8) 0 love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill, or field, or river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes fiying ; 

And answer, echoes, answ^er, dying, dying, dying. 

_ , . "Tennysox, Princess, 

ISothing can surpass the suggestiveness of the last two lines of the 
above stanza. 

Exercise on Ghwpter XXXIIL 

In dealing with the following extracts the student is requested 
(1) to fill up any ellipse that he may find, (2) to change any word 
tlmt he may consider archaic or otherwise unfit fo 7 * modern p)^ose, 

(3) to put the loords into the order of prose, {^) to comment 07 i any 
peculiarity of phrase or constructmi, (5) to point out the Figure 
of Speech, if he finds one, 

1. Whate’er our household gods protect of dear 
Are gathered round us. 

2. Isew presbyter is but old x^riest writ large. . 

5. My song, its pinions disarranged of might, 

Drooped. 

4. High and niajestic was his look, . . 

At which the foulest fiends had shook. 

6. All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire.— Scott. 
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6. Bather proclaim iL “Westmoreland, tlirotigli my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. — S hakespeare. 

7. Pray go to see them, ere it be too late. 

8. From Venice-— once a race of worth 

His gentle sires — he drew liis birth. — BYROSi. 

9. Seemed to the hoy some comrade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play. — S cott. 

10. On either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye.— T ennyson. 

11. Conm, loiterer, come ! A Douglas thou 

And shun to wreathe a victor’s brow ! — Scott. 

12. Thence more at ease their minds and somewliat raised 
By false presumptuous hopes, the ranged powers 
Disband, — Milton. 

13. 0 Thou my voice inspire, 

That touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with lire. — Pope. 

14. Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. — Ihid 

15. My noble father — 

Three times to-day I holp him to his horse, ^ — S hakes] 

16. Ooumourgi — can his glory cease, 

That latest conqueror of Greece ? — Byron. 

17. Dagon presumed, 

Me overthrown, to enter lists with God. — Milton. 

IS. You hear the learned Bellario, what he writes. 

Merck. Ven. 

19. ITie skilful shepherd peeled me certain wands. 

20. Death grinned horribly a ghastly smile. — Milton. 

21. The louring element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landskip snow and shower.— 

22. And him destroyed 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
l^oliow,— 

23. Let He who made thee answer that.- 

24. Fare thee rvell 1 and if for ever, 

Then for ever fare thee well. 

25. Move upward working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die. — Tennyson. 

26. Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. — Pope. 

27. Be thou me, impetuous one. — Shelley. 

28. Still restless as a second Cain 

To Scotland next my route was ta’en. — Scott. 

29. Your “if” is your only peacemaker. — Shakespeare. 

30. Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 

Hover through fog. and filthy air.— 

31. Cheer thee, my child, the abbess said. 

32. For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain, 

33. But bend their weapons on the slain, 

Lest the grim king should rouse again. 


■Byron. 


34. Then come kiss me, sweet-and- twenty, 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. — S hakespeare. 

35. (T) that have given thee my heart 
Never for to depart. — Ibid* 

36. He stood abashed, then answered grave. 

37. I should be content 

To dwell in peace, but that my country calls. — Southev. 

38. ,She will sing the savageness out of a bear. — SHAKBftPijARE. 

39. You know my father hath no child but I. — Ibid. 

40. And roam green Erin’s lovely land. 

41. Senseless trees they cannot hear thee, 

Buthless beasts they will not cheer thee.. — B arnepield, 

42. Alas, she hath no other cause of anguish 

But Tereus’ love, on her by strong hand wroken. — Sidney. 

43. Melissa tinged with w^an from \vant of sleep. — Tennyson. 

44. Him I accuse 

The city -ports by this hath entered. — Shakespeare. 

45. My owm heart’s heart and ownest own, farewell. — T ennyson, 

46. Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom w’e hate. — Milton. 

47. Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a gleam on the outward shape, — Ibid. 

48. And she, 

Like some wild creature newly caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro. — Tennyson. 

49. Thus treacherous scouts, — ^yet sure they lie 
Who say thou cam’st a secret spy. — ^Scott. 

50. There be none of beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee. — Byron. 

51. His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Cared not to be at all. — Milton. 

52. W’^au w^as her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn, 

Bed grief and mother’s hunger in her eye. — Tennyson, 

53. Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal ta.ste 
Brought sin into the world and all our woe, 

Sing, heavenly Muse, etc. — Milton. 

54. But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied. — Scott. 

55. And weaponless except his blade. — Ibid. 

56. No one came 
Blit he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. 

57. The nightingales thy coming each-whefe sing 
Make an eternal spring. — Drumhond. 

5S. Here may yon keep your arms from rust, 

May breathe your war-horse well, — S cott. 

59. Bomantic boys 

Pine themselves for airy foys. 
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60. Deformed, TinfiEislied, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them.—SHAKSSPEARE. 

61. And the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 

Likening his Maker to the grazed ox. — MiLT02f. 

62. Why then not hasten the decisive hour, 

Still in my view and ever in my power ? 

Lady Mart Montagu. 


CHAPTEE XXXIY.--STYLE IN PEOSE AND YEESE. 

471. What is meant by Style. — ‘‘The style of a man/’ 
says Gibbon, “ should be the image of his mind ; but the choice 
and command of language is the fruit of experience.” It may 
be asserted rather more explicitly, that style is the image of 
the writer’s mind, unless he has distorted this image by a vain 
attempt to imitate the style of some one else. Style, then, is 
the personal factor in composition It cannot be taught to 
others ; it cannot be imitated by others ; and it cannot be dis- 
carded by tlie writer himself. It was remarked by the late 
James Anthony Froude that “ style is not like a coat that can 
be put olf, but like the skin, an essential part of the living 
organisation ” ; and this is well in keeping with the saying of 
Boileau, Le style c’est Vhoinme, “The style is the man.” 

Gibbon himself has furnished us with a good example of the 
individuality of style. His great work, The Decline and Fall of 
the Eomaji Empire^ is characterised from beginning to end by 
an elevated and stately kind of diction, that is well adapted to 
the grandeur of his subject. There is nothing grand or elevating 
ill his private life ; yet in writing the story of his own life he 
cannot get rid of the stateliness of diction, which was evidently 
part of his nature. I give one short extract from his Autohio- 
grajjhij — an extract in which he records his first experiences in 
Parliament: — 

I was not armed by nature with intrepid energy of mind and voice. 
Timidity %vas fortified by pride, and even the success of my }>en 
discouraged the trial of my voice. But I assisted at the debates 
of a free assembly; I listened to the attack and defence of 
elonuence and reason ; I had a near prospect of the character, 
views, and passions of the first men of the age. 

A great many more examples of the personal character of 
style could be q^uoted. Among the many absurdities of the 
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Too raucli of the 
Standard Qicality. 

1 . Doggerel. 1 

2. Colloquialisms./ 


Styles or Starudards. 


I. Simple 


Diffuse . . III. Terse 

Pointless . . IV. Vigorous 

Colourless . . V. G-rapMc , 

1. Involvedl . ™ ^ 

2. Abrupt 1 . VI. Elegant . . I 

3. Slovenly J 2. Florid. / 

Bathos . . VI I. Elevated . Bombast. 

From the above scheme it will be seen that (with one slight 
exception) every style or standard may be carried to an extreme 


Obscure. 

Exaggerated. 

Prolix. 


theo.iy, which ascribes to Francis Bacon the authorship of the 
plays and poems that were written by Shakespearej none is 
greater than the notion that a man can write prose with 
one head on his shoulders and poetry with another. This 
is what the theory comes to ; for a man can no more change 
liis style than he can change his head. Between the prose of 
Bacon and the ]3oetry of Shakespeare there is not a sign of 
similarity of style, such as we see between the prose of Scott 
and the poetry of Scott, or between the prose of Milton and the 
poetry of Milton, or between the prose of Johnson and the 
poetry of Johnson. 

472. Glassification of Styles.— Since style is determined 
by the mental temperament of the individual, the varieties of 
style must he as numerous as the temperaments of writers. In 
a large number of instances the variations may be too subtle to 
be traced, but the differences must be there. 

If thrice ten thousand meet together, 

How scarce one face is like another ! 

If scarce two faces can agree, 

Two hearts alike there seldom be. — S tbode. 

If hearts or characters are so various, not less various (if 
Gibbon and others are to be believed) must the styles of writers 
be. If faces, in spite of their varietyj can be classified according 
to certain types or standards, so must it be with styles also. The 
following classification of styles is offered : — 

Too little of the 
Standard Quality^ 

1. Mannerisms] 

2. Euphuism - 

3. Pedantry ) 

1. Bhetoricall 
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either on tlie side of deficiency or on that of excess. The one 
exception ia II. Direct. This word means “straight.*’ If a 
statement or exposition is straight, i.c, goes straight to the point, 
it cannot be made straighten Hence in respect of straightness 
there can be no extreme on the side of excess ; hut a waiter 
may easily err on the side of deficiency, i,e. of not being straight 
enough. 

I. The Simple Style. 

473. Main Characteristics of the Simple Style. — Sim- 
plicity of diction consists in the avoidance of big words, uncommon 
words, roundabout phrases, long complex sentences, and com- 
plicated constructions. Whatever the nature of the subject may 
be, the Simple style has a charm of its owm and need not by 
any means be confined to the treatment of simple subjects. It 
is peculiarly adapted to that kind of literature, in wdiich the 
story, not the diction, is the main object of interest, so that the 
reader can unconsciously give his whole attention to what is said, 
without giving a thought to the manner in which it is said. 
Hence it has been the style mainly used in ballads, such as 
Ghevy Chase, — in metrical romances such as Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, — in prose romances such as De Foe’s BoMnison Crusoe (the 
first of its kind), — in novels of character and manners such as 
Richardson’s Pamela (the first of its kind), — in allegories such 
as Bunyan’s Pilgnm’s Progress, — in tales or descriptions of 
rustic life such as George Crabbe’s Village or Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden (poetry) or Goldsmith’s Vicar ^pf JVakefield or Miss 
Mitford’s Popular Village Tales (prose), — in fairy tales such as 
Atiice m JVonderland, — in folk- tales or legends such as Malory’s 
MoTieWAWiUrj^L^^siiid. in elementary history such as Dickens’s 
In all of these and in many more ex- 
amples that might be named, Simplicity of language is the pre- 
dominant key, the most suitable that could have been chosen. 

I It is the style used in our Authorised Version of the Bible. As 
this version has penetrated to every part of the world in which 
I English is spoken, the Simple style has gained and still holds a 
wider currency than any other in our literature. 

It is hardly necessary to quote examples, since tlie books 
named are within reach, if they are not in the possession, 
of every one. I give one example, however, of a dramatic 
soliloquy, in whiqh Hamlet discusses within himself the reasons 
for and the reasons against suicide : — 
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y For who wmld fardels bear, 

I To grniit and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death, 

; The uiidiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
hTo traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

" And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, etc* 

There is nothing original in the thought expressed in these lines*. 
It is the ease and simplicity of st 3 de, combined with the undefinable- 
genius of the author, which'has made them immortal. 

474, Deviations on the side of Defect. — On the side of 
defect, i.e. where the style or diction is not simple enough, 
there are three kinds of offences against Simplicity, viz. (1) 
Mannerisms, (2) Euphuism, (3) Pedantry, 

(1) Mannerisms : — 

The habitual and frequent use by a writer of some particular 
word, plirase!, or construction is called a mannerism, hlannerisni 
has been brought forward as an offence against Simplicity, not 
because it occurs only in those w^ritings in which the Simple 
style predominates, but because it is in such writings that we* 
least expect to see it. 

Carlyle is full of mannerisms. I mention onlv one — his- 
inveterate habit (which is opppsed^ to prose- an 

adjective in the Superlative degree without placing before it the 
definite article or some hoixn or pronoun in the Possessive case : — 

(1) Brave Sea-captain, Isorse Sea-king, — Columbus, my hero, roycdest 

Sea-king of all. 

(2) In which, too, so many noblest men have both made and been 

what will be venerated to all time. 

(3) Struggling with objects, which, though it cannot master tliem,- 

are essentially of richest significance. 

Dickens’s mannerism is well kno>yn : it consists in the habit 
of repeating "some plirase or some danse at the beginning or at- 
the end of a succession of sentences : — 

I lime summoned you here to witness your own work. I hare sum- 
moned you here to witness it, because I know it will be gall and 
wormwood to you. 1 have summoned you here to loitness it, 
because I know the sight of everybody here must be a dagger 
in your mean, false heart. — MaHin Chu^lewit, eh. 52. 

Only two pages further on we get the following — 

Eg cannot say I have not given him opportniiity. Eg cannot say I 
have ever led him on. Ee cannot say l have not left him freely 
to himself in all things. 
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JoumalisiD, too, lias . its mannerisms. I give a few 
examples : — 

(1) We are now within mecisurable distance of a new election. 

This almost unmeaning phrase happened to be used by Gladstone 
ill one of his vaguest speeches. It has been echoing ever since. 

‘ (2) O'iice the enemy were got nd of, other things had to be attended 

to. 

Say when once, “ Once ” by itself is an adverb, not a Subordinative 
Conjunction. To use it as a Subord. Conj. is against literature. 

(3) British firms, providing prices are the same, are to be preferred 

to foreign ones. 

The proper word “ provided ” (Lat. is rapidly disappearing 

before the upstart ‘‘providing,” which in the above sentence almost 
causes an ambiguity : for on first reading it seems as if the Pres. I'art. 
“providing” were intended to qualify tlie noun “firms.” See p. 051. 

(4) Quite a marked fall occurred in the death-rate yesterday. — 

Daily Tel. p. 8, April 17, 1907. 

Say ‘‘a very marked fall” or “a remarkable fail” occurred, etc. 
This curious and indefensible use of quite is becoming more and more 
common every day; “quite a sensation” ; “quite a little crowd ’b; 
“quite a readable essay.” See p. 172 (40). 

(2) Euphuism : — 

this word must not be confounded with Euphemism (§411). 
Euphuism is the name given to the kinds of mannerism that 
occur so frequently in Lyly’s book called Etiphues and his 
England^ jiiiblished in xi.D. 1580. I have space for only one 
short extract, in which he holds up English women as models 
for imitation by the women of Greece and Italy : — 

Here, ladies, is a glass that will make you blush for shame and 
look wan for anger. Their beaut.7 comes by nature, yours by 
art ; they increase their favours (good looks) with water, you 
maintain yours with painters’ colours ; the hair that they lay 
out grows on their own heads, your seemliness hangeth upon 
others ; theirs is always in their own keeping, yours often in 
the dyer’s ; their beauty is not lost with a sharp blast, yours 
fadeth. with a soft breath ; not unlike unto paper-flowers, which 
break as soon as they are touched, resembling the birds in 
Egypt called ibes, wdio being led lose their feathers, or the 
serpent Serapie, ■which being but touched with a brake 
barsteth. 

Paragraph after paragraph is crowded with antitheses and similes 
such, as the above, until the "reader is wearied with them. The labo’ur 
with wliicii they have been spun out is transparent, and must liave 
wearied the author himself. 

Macaulay's greatest admirers are aware that his style is 
marked by more than one kind of mannerism. In fact it has 
been called by some critics Euphuistic ; but such criticism is 
too severe to be applied to such a clear and brilliant writer. 
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The best known perhaps of all his mannerisms is his habit of 
beginning a sentence with every schoolboy knows, So often 
does this occur in his Essays^ that an article once appeared in a 
monthly journal, professing to give a memoir of this w'onderful 
schoolboy, showing what books he had read, how and where he 
had been trained, what were his favourite pursuits and amuse- 
ments, and what uses he had made of his talents and 
opportunities during his boyhood. All these particulars wmre 
compiled from allusions occurring in Macaulay’s Essays. 

(3) Pedantry : — 

Pedantry consists in using big, uncommon, or learned words 
for simpler ones that are not only well established in use, hut 
are well adapted to express the writer^s meaning. Such a habit 
is the mark of an ill-informed mind, that seeks to hide its 
emptiness under high-sounding phrases, like the drum in the 
fable that gave a booming sound, but was found on inspec- 
tion to be hollow within. Nothing is gained by saying in 
all human probability for “most likely” or “ most . probably ” ; 
lunar effulgence for “moonlight”* the tender passion or the 
amorous affection for “ love ” ; pharmaceutical chemist for “ apothe- 
cary ” ; caudal appendage for “ tail ” ; the nasal organ or the 
prominent feature for “ nose ” ; sldlful agriculturist for “ good 
farmer ” or “ good husbandman ” ; partake of lunch for “ take 
lunch” or “lunch” (verb); inebriate or dipsomaniac for 
“ drunkard ” ; mincctory expressions for “ threats ” ; nminating 
for “ chewing the cud ” ; location for “ site ” ; tonsorial artist 
for barber ” or “ hair -cutter ” ; expression for “ word ” ; 
adumbrate for “foreshadow”; to do7iate for “to present” or 
“give”; culinary department for “kitchen”; maternal relative 
for “ mother ” ; the lotver extremities for “ legs ” or “ feet ” ; 
potables for “ drinkables ” ; arcana for “ secrets ” ; pedagogue ■ for 
“ teacher ” ; impeccable for “ faultless ” ; germane for “ relevant ” 
or “allied”; infructuous for “fruitless,” “barren of results”; 
aimlogue for “ fable ” ; the sacred edifice for “ the church ” ; the 
sacred day of hebdomadal rest for “Sunday”; animadversion 
for “ blame ” or “ censure ” ; vituperation for “ abuse ” ; exacerbate 
for “ embitter ” ; multiUidinous for “ manifold ” ; incarnadine for 
“ dye red ” ; evangel for “ gospel ” ; contumacy for “ obstinacy ” ; 
exemplar for “model”; cleptomcmiac for “thief”; eventuate for 
“ come to pass ” ; circumambient air for “ surrounding air ” ; dis- 
embogues its mters for “ empties its waters ” ; metamorphosis for 
“ change ” ; precipitate for “ throw down,” etc. 
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475. DeYiations oe tlie Bide of Excess, ie, wliere Simplicity 
is overdone. If this quality is carried to an extremej the diction 
may degenerate into either (1) Doggerel, or (2) Colloquialisms, 

(1) TJoggerel One example will be sufficient : — 

0 plump head- waiter at “The Cock/’ 

To wliieh I most resort. 

How goes the time ? ’Tis five o’clock. 

Go fetch a pint of port. — T ennyson. 

The heading given to the stanzas, from which the above extract 
has been quoted, is Will Waterproof's Lyrical Monologue made at 
The Goch , — wdiich shows that the doggerel was intentional on the 
part of the author. 

(2) CoUoqidaUsms ; — 

[f This is the name given to that kind of diction which, 

J}hough admissible in, conversation, is beneath the dignity of 

/, I' written composition, except in the dialogues of novels or in 
correspondence between friends and equals. I give a few 

Personal enemies he has none. But he is a rare exception. And 
to aSvSume, as he does, that the tag-rag and hoUail of the 

bureaucracy will, when occasion calls for it, display similar 

heroism is a mistake which, generous in an individual, is 
baleful in a political leader. — National Eemew^ p. 319, Oct. 
1006. 

Philip played the deml with Edward’s JMU.game of subduing the 
Scots. — Dr.' MACKINNON, Hist. Scotland. (Say, “thwarted 
Edward’s design of subduing,” etc.) 

And now night falls, 

lile, tempest-tost, and driven from pillar to post 
A poor worn ghost, 

This quiet pasture calls ; 

And dear dead people mth pale hands, 

Beckon me to their lands. 

E. Dowson, Lines on a Breton Cemetery, 

Europe instnicting China is rather like teaching onds grandmother 
to such egg$.-—Spect. 412, 29tli Sept. 1900. 

11. The Direct Style. 

^ 476. The Direct Style and the Rhetorical. — The Direct 

■jstyle, though nearly allied to the Simjde, is by iio means 
ii identical with it : for language can be Direct without being 
I Simple, but it can hardly be Simple without being Direct. 

\ Directness as a quality of composition consists in saying things 
, in the most explicit and straightforward way, instead of saying 
them circuitously by implication, suggestion^ allusion, innuendo, 
•irony, or any of the other rhetorical devices, which in Chap. XXXI. 
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have ^ been placed under the general heading of “ Indirectness 
(see §§ 408-416). The Direcl.j^,ethod is the one most suited to 
narrative, description, or exposition : for such purposes the 
mode oi statement can hardly be too explicit. The Indirect 
or circuitous method, though useful at, times in narrative or 
description as a relief or for any other purpose, is more fre- 
quently seen in rhetoric or oratory, and has therefore been called 
Rhetorical. 

477. The Direct and Rhetorical Styles in History. — By 
way of exemplifying the two' methods in historical narrative, 
I give two extracts from Fronde’s History of England. 

(1) The Direct Style — 

The State of English Life in the Time of Henry such 

frank style the people lived, hating three things with all their 
hearts,— idleness, want, and cowardice ; and for the rest, carry- 
ing their hearts high, and having their hands full. The hour 
of rising, winter and summer, was four o’clock, with breakfast 
at five, after which the labourers went to work and the gentle- 
men to business, of which they had no little. In the country 
every unknown face was challenged and examined. If the 
account given was insufficient, he was brought before the 
justice ; if the village shopkeeper sold bad wares, if the village 
cobbler made “unhonest” shoes, if servants and masters 
quaxTelled,^ all was looked to by the justice ; there was no 
tear lest time should hang heavy with him. At twelve he 
dined ; after dinner he went hunting, or to his farm, or to what 
he pleased. It was a life unrefined perhaps, but coloured with 
a broad, rosy, English health. 

(2) The Indirect or Rhetorical Style ; — 

The Close of the Middle Ages and the Daicn of Modern History . — 
A change indeed was coming upon the world, the meaning and 
direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change from 
era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages wei'e 
broken up ; old things were passing away, and the faith and 
the life of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry 
was dying ; the abbey and the castle were soon together to 
cruinhle into ruins; and all the forms, desires, beliefs, con- 
victions of the old world were passing away, never to return. 
A xiew continent had risen up beyond the western sea. The 
floor ^ of heaven, inlaid with stars, had shrunk back to an 
infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; and the firm earth itself, 
unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom 
in the awful vastness of the universe. In the fabric of habit, 
which they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind 
were to remain no longer. 

H ow what does the second of these paragraphs tell us con- 
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cerning “ the change that was coming upon the wmrld ” ? The 
only facts that it mentions, and even these by implication rather 
than by direct assertion, are expressed in the following words 
The faith of ten centuries was dissolving ” ; “ chivalry was 
dying '' ; “ the abbey and the castle were soon to crumble into 
ruins ” ; all the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old 
world- were passing away ” ; “a new continent had risen up 
beyond the western sea”; ‘‘the floor of heaven, inlaid with 
stars, had sunk back to an infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; 
and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its foundations, was 
seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 
universe.” This is all that the paragraph tells us concerning 
the facts or events which mark the transition from mediceval 
to mo<lern history. Whatever else there may be in the para- 
graph is merely a reassertion (disguised by verbal changes) of 
the theme expressed already in the first sentence. 

To any one who is already acquainted with the facts, the 
above description of them would probably be sufficient. But 
to any one who does not possess this knowieclge, and who 
desires to know in plain language what the facts were, it would 
be more satisfactory to have them enumerated to him in some 
such terms as the following : — “ the decay of chivalry or the 
knightly spirit ; the dying out of the feudal system, and the dis- 
appearance of feudal' tenures ; the breaking up of the baronial 
castles, which throiighont . the Middle Age were a check upon 
the independence of the crown ; the more absolute and more 
centralised kind of monarchy that was about to take the place 
of the feudal monarchy; the rise of an industrial micldle 
class ; the growth of towns ; the substitution of free labour for 
serfdom ; the enclosing of commons ; the increasing use of fire- 
arms on the battlefield in partial supersession of the bow ; the 
growing slackness of discipline in religious houses ; the decline 
' of faith in the authority of the Pope ; the rise of Protestantism 
and of national churches ; the waning influence of monasteries 
and (in our own country at least) their impending dissolution ; 
the revival of classical as distinct from medifeval studies, and 
es2}ecially the revived study of Greek ; the introduction of 
printing ; the- improvements in navigation ; the discovery of 
America ; the discovery of a new route to India and to the Par 
East ; the diversion of commerce into new channels outside the 
Medifcerranean ; the adoption of new methods for exploring the 
secrets of nature ; the .new discoveries in astronomical science ; 
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and tlie broader views that men acquired from this science 
concerning the place that our planet holds in the vastness of 
the universe.” 

478. The Direct and Rhetorical Styles in Oratory. — 
A very good example of the contrast between the two styles 
as seen in oratory is furnished by the two orations that are 
delivered (in Shakespeare/s drama) over the body of Julius 
Caesar, — the one by Brutus, ’who is made to address the multi- 
tude in prose, because the issue that he puts before them needs 
no ornaments of language and no tricks of rhetoric, but has 
directly and precisely as possible, Will 
rise to the dignity of citizens in the free 
diich Julius Caesa-r by his assumption of 
-the other delivered by Mark 


only to be stated as 
they or will they not 
republic of Rome, w 
imperial power had destroyed ? ”• 

Antony, who is made to speak in metre, because he has to use 
every trick or device of rhetoric that he can muster, in order to 
destroy the effect that the unvarnished, patriotic appeal of 
Brutus had had on the minds of the audience.^ 

In oratory it usually happens that there are two sides to be 
represented, and that a good deal can be said for each of them. 
The speaker adopts the Indirect or rhetorical method when he 
feels that the evidence runs short, or that plain, blunt speaking 
might offend his audience, and the Direct, when he considers 
the evidence to be conclusive, and is not afraid of giving offence. 

479. The Rambling or Discursive Style. — Another kind 
of deviation from the Direct style occurs when the writer goes 
away from the point and drags into his sentences matter that 
has no connection, or at least a very slender connection, with 

^ Tlie reason that I have given why Brutns’s oration is in prose and 
Mark Antony’s in verse is not the same as that given in English Lessons 
fo-7' English J^eople, p. 148: — ‘‘In addressing the people he (Brutus) 
refuses to appeal to their feelings, and affects a studiously cold and nn- 
impassioned style : his speech serves in this respect as a useful foil to 
Antony’s highly impassioned harangue.” It appears to nie, however, 
tliat Brutus’s speech, far from Being “ studiously cold and unimpassioned,” 
is a highly spirited and pointed appeal to the pride and patriotism iDf the 
Eornan people, and that Antony’s speech is cunning, cold, and cautious at 
starting, and does not become impassioned until, about half of it is 
finished, by which time lie was able to assure himself that he could carry 
the multitude with him. The reason why Antony’s speech prevailed £>ver 
Brutus’s was because Antony appealed to lower passions, while Brutus 
appealed to the sentiment of pride and patriotism, which the people did 
not feerwith an equal degree of keenness. 
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liis arguniGiit. Composition, in wliicli tliis fcinlt occurs, is 
called Rambling or Discursive. I give two examples 

At length the sun approaching inelts the snow, sets longing men at 
liberty, and affords them means and time to make provision 
against the next return of cold. It breaks the icy fetters of the 
inain, where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands 
with arms which can withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, 
who of themselves seem ’great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but man, w’-hose superiority over 
creatures of such stupendous size and force should make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to 
adore the great composer of these wondrous frames, and the 
author of his own superior >visdom.----SHxiFTESBU'ny. 

The sentence should have come to an end with the word “man,’' 
in the 7th line. The four lines that follow this word are all beside the 
mark. If the comment contained in them was needed at alL^ it shouM 
have been put in a sentence of its own. Standing where it does, it 
constitutes a violation of unity (§ 317). 

The next example is from Smiles's very valuable book on 

Character." He is apt, however, sometimes to ramble away 
from his point 

Nor is the unjust intolerance, displayed towards men of science in 
the past, without its lesson for the^ present. It teaches ns to 
be forbearing towards those who differ from ns, provided they 
observe patiently, think honegstly, and utter their convictions 
freely and truthfully. It was a remark of Plato that “the 
•world is God’s epistle to mankind ” ; and to read and study 
that epistle, so as to elicit its true meaning, can have no other 
effect on a well-ordered mind than to lead to a deeper impres- 
sion of His power, a clearer perception of His wisdom, and a 
more gi'ateful sense of his goodness.—Page 128. 

Tile quotation from Plato throws no light on what precedes it. 
What follows this quotation is entirely irrelevant to both. The sub- 
ject which Smiles was discussing is headed “The Martyp of Faith,” 
’i.G. the hostility with which new views used to be received and the 
persecution that great discoverers have in times past been compelled 
to undergo. He •sveakens his argument by the irrelevant matter that 
he has <Iragged into it after the \vord “truthfully.” 

III. The Terse Style. 

480. Terseness and Diffuseness exemplified. — Occasions 
may arise in which repetition adds force to a sentence (see § 298). 
As a general rule, how^ever, brevity or terseness gives as muck 
force to language as diffuseness takes from it. A word that 
does no good does harm. Attention given to superfluous words 
represents a loss of attention that might have been given to the 
matter. Plere is an example : — 


For seeing tho^e tilings which are equal must needs have all one 
measure, if I cannot but wish to receive all good, even as 
much at every man’s hand as any man can wish unto his own 
soul, liow should I look to have any part of my desire herein 
satisfied, unless myself be careful to satisfy the like desire which 
is in other men ? — Hookeb, 

This is a diffuse and clumsy way of saying : — 

I cannot expect to have my own desires satisfied, if I pay no heed 
to those of other men. 

If the reader should ask for the name of any one author, 
who may be regarded as a model of terseness in prose, I should 
rianie Bacon, and refer him to Bacon’s Assays or Counsels 
Civil and Moral, In this respect Bacon was in advance of 
his age : . ior most prose- writers of the Tudor period, such as the 
one quoted above, erred on the side of diffuseness. 

If the reader should ask for the name of a poet, whose style 
is remarkable for terseness, I should name Pope. In one short 
couplet, for. example, he accounts for the origin of society : — 

His safety must his liberty restrain : 

All join to guard what each desires to gain, 

I give one more example from Pope, taken from the close of 
the First Epistle of the “ Essay on Man,” in' which he sums up 
his views regarding our duty of absolute, uncomplaining sub- 
mission to the wisdom of Providence : — 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

Ail partial evil, universal good : 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

The truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 

481. Obscurity: Brevity overdone. — Brevity may be 
carried too far. The desire to get rid of superffuous words may 
tempt the writer into omitting words that are vital to the sense. 
Besides over-brevity, there are many other causes (see Chap. 
XX I L) from which obscurity may arise. But a WTiter who 
aims at terseness must be especially on his guard, I labour 
to be brief,” said Horace, and become obscure.” Perspicuity, 
however, must be the first consideration, and should on no 
account be sacrificed to brevity. 

Lady Mlcsmere. Without translating,, gentlemen must not talk 
Latin, nor smoke, nor swear, in the presence of ladies. 

.Ellesmere, She thinks now she has been very epigrammatic. The 
men may sw^ear, if they translate' it ? Tlie commonest form 
of rnuddlement in sentences is occasioned by the endeavour 
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to be brief. You apply two or three nominatives to one verb, 
or two or three verbs to one nominative, which do not agree 
together, if you look at them separately. What she did mean 
^vag^_that in the presence of ladies men must not smoke with- 
out permission, must not swear at ail, and must not quote 
Latin without translating it.— Helps’s Eectlmah, 

482. Bifiiseness not always a Fault. — Obscurity is 
always a fault ; not so diffuseiiess. Sometimes the dignity of 
the subject is such as to demand a copious and expanded 
description in preference to one that is short and condensed. 
The following is an example, — Burke^s eulogy of Howard the 
Philanthropist, a long and eloquent sentence, which ought not 
to be reduced : — 

He has visited all Europe,— -not to survey the sumpti;ousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate measure- 
ments of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosity of modern art, nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts : 
but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infections 
of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow and poin ; to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt ; to 
remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. — Burke, On the Career of Howard the Philanthropist, 

IV. The Vigorous Style. 

483. Vigour and how it is produced. — A style is said to 
be Vigorous when it stimulates the attention of the reader 
without exacting from him any effort above the ordinary. 
“Vehement” is the word used by Blair; “energetic” by 
Whately ; “impressive” by Bain ; “vivacious” by Campbell ; 
“ forcible ” by Abbott and Seeley. But the word most current 
in popular speech is “Vigorous,” and for this reason it has been 
here adopted, A noun sometimes used to express this quality 
is “verve.” 

The modes in which vigour or verve is produced are various. 
Many of them have been shown already in Chap. XX. The 
reader’s attention is also invited to Chap. XXXI. on the Figures 
of Sp^eech, These figures may serve more purposes than one ; 
but almost all, if they do nothing else, are in different ways 
conducive to vigour, force, or impressiveness. 

A few more of the devices by which this quality may be 
p^rocluced will now be given. 

(a) Dilemma. — An alternative, in which both conclusions are 
to be deprecated alike, but one or other is inevitable. The two 
conclusions are called “the horns of a dilemma.” 
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It lie believed, in spite of all the. evidence to the contrary, that oar 
niinisters and our soldiers who served in South Africa bad been 
guilty of barbarous and loathsome practices, he was a fool. 
It he did not believe it, but was only saying so for pjartisan 
purposes, and in order to inflict discredit on this Government, 
he Vv-as a knave. —Quoted in Daily Tel, p. 6, 25th K'ov. 1901. 

(5) Balance . — A kind of sentence in which a word or phrase 
in one part is balanced against and contrasted with some wmrd 
or phrase in another part. The word balance,’’ as an element 
in composition, is almost synonymous with rhythm ” (see § 423). 

The great Napoleon once said that' an army marches on its belly ; 
and it certainly might be said that in these days a fleet moves 
on its coal . of Goviinons, 14th Aug. 1901. 

The soldier possesses the knowledge without the power. The 
civilian minister has the power without the knowledge.— 
Td.ix 9, 5th March 1901. 

The notice that you have been pleased to take of my labours, had 
it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed, till 
I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not "want it. — 
JOHNSOX. 

The last is the memorable answer that Dr. Johnson gave to the 
belated offers of help from Lord Chesterfieid, • It is a model of terse- 
ness, simplicity, and vigour,— not at all in Johnson’s usual style. 
Here there is no pomposity. He wrote as he felt, 

{c) Gondensed Statement , — The following extract contains an 
admirable example of vigour or verve produced by a condensed 
statement, that is follov,’'ed immediately afterwards by a comment 
■ of greater length. (The words in which the condensed state- 
ment is ex]3ressed have been printed in italics.) 

A natio7i is a living o^'ganism. Never was attempt so disastrous as 
that of the pedantic theorists, in what has been called the mur- 
derous work of the French Revolution, to treat a state as a 
foimal structure, which could be pulled down by political archi- 
tects and raised up at will to its former height and strength 
upon a new design. JSfatiom are not Iwilt to rule or line. 
They grow by the inward law of their being, and all that is 
great in the inspiration of a people must still rise, like the sap 
of ‘*'x)atrician trees,” from their roots . — Daily Tel. p. 9, 29th 
June 1901. 

(d) Earcam ,. — The occasional use of this figure (§410) gives 
point to an argument. 

Every one knows that all is not well with pur industries. Opinions 
differ as to the extent of the . sickness, but none denies its exist- 
ence except perhaps on the platformi, where men have to say 
what they do not think. — Weekly, p. 122, 19th April 
1907. ^ 
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CHAP. XXXIY 

to give tlie second sentence the requisite degree of point. To balance 
the phrase '^‘in exile'*’ we can say: ''•'He had not dotted the tutor 
'wheti Charles was o% the thi-oneC’ 

(2) The Exaggerated, — To strain after effect by using words 
that exaggerate the fact is vain : it carries no conviction with 
it (see remarks on Hyperbole in § 407). This is a common 
fault in the writings of Carlyle. In his description of the 
voyage of Columhus he has written as follows : — 

Brother, these wild water - mountains, bounding from their deep 
bases (ten miles deep, I am told), are not entirely there on thy 
behalf ! Meseems they have other work than floating thee 
forward, etc. — Past and Present, 

There is more than one extravagance in the above extract, {a) To 
speak of waves as being monntains-high is a trite and exploded common- 
place. The highest Atlantic wave observed by Seoreshy, who made a 
special study of the subject, was 43 feet, (h) The so-called water- 
mountains are said to bound up from bases" ten miles deep. It ’ is 
well kriowTi that only the surface of the ocean, and this a very 
shallow one, is ever stirred at all by the roughest wund. (c) The 
deepest measurements yet taken barely exceed five miles. 

V. The Graphic Style, 

485. Main Characteristic. — The graphic style, of which 
the ]nain quality is called by Bain ‘‘picturesqueness/* is an 
attempt to rival, by the inferior instrumentality of language, 
the effects of a painted picture — to make the reader see with 
the mind’s eye the objects or events that are put before him in 
words. The vigorous style appeals chiefly to the understand- 
ing, the graphic to the imagination. Each in its own way 
excites attention and takes hold of the raemory. 

In words the quality most instrumental in producing a 
picturesque effect is their speciality. The more general the 
term is, the fainter is the picture ; the more special, the more 
vivid. Compare the two sentences given below : — 

(1) In proportion as the manners and amusements of a nation are 

cruel and barbarous, the regulations of their penal code will be 
severe, 

(2) In proportion as men delight in battles, tourneys, bull-fights, 

and combats of gladiators, they will punish criminals by bang- 
ing, beheading, burning, and the yack. 

The first of these two sentences is not wanting in vigour; 
but the second one goes a step further. The terms used being 
special, and not general, the sentence is not merely vigorous, 
but grapjhic. Each mode of diction is good in its wa<y. Ve 
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need tlie general for laying down principles, and tlie special 
for fixing tliein in the memory. If I were asked to name some 
writer wjiose compositions may be regarded as typical examples 
of the graphic style, I should name 'Daniel De Foe, whose 
Iiohi'fiSiCrii Cvu$o€ and Histoi'y of ths Plague are so liberally stocked 
with vivid detail, that readers have often been beguiled into 
taking them for actual history. 

486 . The GrapMc Style exempiiied.— I give one example 
ill verse, and two in prose : — 

{1) A ' Winter Evening, 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome gentle evening in. — Oowpek. 

(2) Changes in Social Life in England, 

It is certain that William the Conqueror ate with his fingers and 
never saw a coal fire, that the 2000 cooks of Eichard II. could, 
make neither a plum -pudding nor mince -pies, that Chaucer 
never saw a printed book, that Queen Elizabeth never heard of 
tea nor saw a newspaper (yet the first newspaper is given as 
being printed in 1588), that George 1. had no umbrella, and that 
Queen Victoria was the first sovereign of our island-home who 
had not to depend on wind and weather to leave her kingdom. 

Articles now considered necessities were luxuries to our forefathers, 
or entirely non-existent. Thus they lived without sugar till 
the thirteenth century ; without coal till the fourteenth ; without 
butter on their bread till the fifteenth ; without tea, coffee, and 
soap till the seventeenth j without umbrellas, lamps, and 
puddings till the eighteenth ; without trains, telegi’ams, gas, 
matches, and chloroform till the nineteenth. — Miss M. B. 
SyNC4E. 

(3) The Great Frost of January 1684. 

mh Jcmuary,—! went across the Thames on the ice, now become so 
thick as to hear not OJily streets of booths, in which they 
roasted meat and had . divers shops of wares quite across as in 
a town, hut coaches, carts, and horses passed over, 

2itli Jamtary. — The frost continuing more and more severe, the 
Thames before London was still planted with booths in formal 
streets, all sorts of trades and shops furnished and full of com- 
modities, even to a printing press, wdiere the people and ladies 
took a fancy to have their names printed, and the day and 
year set down when printed on the Thames. Coaches plied 
from Westminster to the Temple, and from several other 
stairs to and fro as in the sti'eets, sleds, sliding with skates, a 
bull-baiting, horse and coach-races, puppet-plays and interludes, 
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cooks, tippling and other lewd places, so that it seenied to be a 
bacchanalian triumph or carnival on the Avater, whilst it was a 
severe judgment on the land, the trees not only splitting as if 
lightning-struck, but men and cattle perishing in divers places, 
and the very seas so locked up Avith ice that no vessels could stir 
out or come ill. The fowls, hsh, and birds, and all our exotic plants 
and greens universally perishing. Many piarks of deer were de- 
stroyed, and all sorts of fuel so dear that there were great contribu- 
tions to preserve the poor alive. London, by reason of the 
excessiA’^e coldness of the air hindering the ascent of the smoke, 
was so lilled Avith the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal, that hardly 
could one see cross the streets, and this filling the lungs Avith its 
gross piarticles exceedingly obstructed the breath, so as one could 
scarcely breathe. Here AA^as no Avater to be had from the pipes and 
engines, nor could the brewers and divers other tradesmen Avork, 
anci every moment Avas full of disastrous accidents. — Evi^LYx’s 
Diar-ij, 1620 - 1706 . 

487. Deviations from the G-rapMc Style. — There are two 
kinds of deviations from the graphic style ; the prolix, in w^hicli 
the enumeration of details is excessive ; the colourless, in wdiich 
it is not sufficient 

(a) The Fo'olix , — This is the best name that I can find for 
describing by a single Avord the superabundance of graphic 
detail. “ The chief law of description/^ says Bain, “ is to unite 
a comprehensive plan with an orderly enumeration of parts.” 
Details that are suitable to the plan should be selected and 
mentioned Avith sufficient prominence ; those that are unsuitable or 
superabundant should he left out, no notice being taken of them, 

I give an example from Keats’s Endymion^ in which the 
author does not appear to have made any selection from the 
images or ideas that croAvded on his imagination, or to liav^e 
formed in his mind any comprehensive plan or outline. The 
description is so beAvildering that we feel much relieved when 
we haA^e come to the end of it : — 

So Avith unusual gladness on he hies 
Through caves and palaces of mottled ore, 

Gold dome, and crystal Avail, and turquois floor, 

Black polished porticoes of aAvfiil shade, 

And at the last a diamond balustrade, 

Leading afar past Avild magnificence, 

Spiral through rugged est loopholes, and thence 
Stretching across a Amid, then guiding o’er 
Enormous chasms, AA’here, all foam and roar, 

Streams subterranean tease their granite beds ; 

Then heightened just above the silvery heads 
Of a thousand fountains, so that he could dash 
The waters with his spear ; but at the splash, 


i 
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Done heedlessly," those spouting columns rose 
Sudden a. poplar’s height, and ’gan to inclose 
His diamond path with fretwork streaming roinni 
Alike, and dazzling cool, and witli a sound 
Haply, like dolphin tumults, when sweet shells 
Welcome the float of Thetis. 

For an example (in prose) of description overdone I give 
the following. This extract, however, w’-onld have served 
equally as well as an example of obscurity (§ 481); for the 
meaning of certain parts of it is by no means obvious. The 
punctuation has been reproduced exactly as I found it in print : — 

He looked about in his small despair ; he crossed the hotel court, 
which, overarched and glazed, muffled against loud sounds and 
guarded against crude sights, heated, gilded, draped, almost 
carpeted with exotic trees in tubs, exotic ladies in chairs, the 
general exotic accent and presence suspended, as with wings 
folded or feebly fluttering, in the superior, the supreme, the 
inexorably enveloping Parisian medium, resembling some critical 
apartment of large capacity, some dental,” medical, surgical 
waiting-room, a scene of mixed anxiety and desire, preparatory, 
for gathered barbarians, to the due amputation or extraction of 
excrescences and redundancies of barbarism. — H. J., Golden 
Bowli p. 165. 

(b) Tlie Golourless , — This is the opposite extreme to the 
Prolix. I give one example, from Roger’s Pleasures of 
Memory : — 

From Guinea’s coast pursue the less’niiig sail, 

And catch the sounds that sadden every gale ; 

Tell, if you eanst, the sum of sorrows there, 

Mark the fixed gaze, the wild and frenzied glare, 

The racks of thought, the freezings of despair. 

This is all that he tells us about a shipload of men and 
women, that have been dragged from their homes by the slave- 
hunter and driven by the whip to the Guinea coast, from which 
they have been placed in chains on hoard the ship that is to 
take them across the Atlantic : some will die of their sufferings 
on the voyage, while those who survive will be sold like cattle 
to a hard task-master in a land of strangerKS. Contrast this 
colourless description of a slave-ship with the account that 
Goldsmith gives of an emigrant-ship (see lines 363-384 of the 
Deserted Village) that is about to cross the Atlantic, and of the 
scenes on shore, w’^hen the emigrants tear themselves away from 
tlie homes that they wdll never see again. 

Observe the difference between the two following extracts. 
The first is a mere colourless enumeration of the names of birds. 
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Tlie second is not merely an emxmeration of birds, 
description of tlieir music* 

Yow too the featlierM warblers tune their notes 
Around, and cham the listening grove. The lark, 

The linnet, chaffinch, bullfinch, goldfinch,' greenfinch.— Siii 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft, 

The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays, 

The ousel shrills, the redbreast warbles soft : 

So goodly all agree, with sweet content, 

To this day’s merriment. — S pexsek. 


VI. The Elegant Style. 

488. Main Characteristics of Elegance. — Elegance/' 
says Wbately, “ requires that all homely and coarse words and 
phrases shall be avoided even at the expense of circumlocution, 
though these may be the most apt and forcible that language 
can supply. And elegance implies a smooth and easy flow of 
words in respect of the sound of sentences, though a more harsh 
and abrupt mode of expression may often be equally energetic." 

Briefly, then, elegance may be defined as “ beauty of tliought 
combined with beauty of diction.” This definition applies to 
prose no less than to poetry. 

For beauty of diction, or (as Whately calls it) the smooth 
and easy flow of words in respect of the sound of sentences," 
the reader is referred to Chap. XXI. on Euphony. 

The other requirement — the avoidance of coarse words and 
coarse subjects — is more peculiarly the property of elegance 
even than euphony is. For euphony, though it is indispensable 
to the elegant style, is not confined to it : “a smooth and easy 
flow of words ” may accompany any of the five qualities of 
composition that have been described already — Simplicity, 
Directness, Terseness, Vigour, and Picturesqueness, But the 
second requirement — the avoidance of coarse w'ords and coarse 
subjects — is the peculiar property of elegance. It is this 
property that places elegance on a higher level than any other 
style that has been mentioned hitherto. 

Pope's description of the Billingsgate fish-market, as it was 
in his own days, is Graphic, but not Elegant.^ He has 


^ Another 'word for is “gra,cefn.l.” This is the word by 

Abbott and Seeley in their English Lessons for English Eeople. 
Elegant is the word used by Blair, Lord Karnes, Campbell, and Y' iiately. 
I have adopted it, because it has a large majority in its favour. 
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lionoured these squalid details with a Spenserian stanza 
(§ 454), — a stanza never before and never since, so far as I 
know, used for so mean a purpose. 

And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie ; ' 

A b2'andy-and4obacco shop is near, 

And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding by, 

And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry. 

At every door are sunburnt matrons seen, 
blending old nets to catch the scaly fry, 

Yow singing shrill, and scolding oft between ; 

Scolds answer foul-mouthed scolds ; — foul neighbourhood, I 
ween. 

By way of contrast take the following extract from The 
Merchant of Venice^ v. i 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
■ Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and tlie night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which tlioii beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still qiiiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

For beauty of thought combined with beauty of diction it 
would be difficult to find any passage in English or in any other 
literature, ancient or modern, that surpasses these exquisite 
lines. On the beauty of thought I need not dwell. As 
regards the beauty of the diction, see how this would be marred 
il WQ put platters for ‘^patines,” always singing in micert with 
the rest for “ still quiring,” come into owr hearing for “ creep in 
OUT earsf slantmg ground for ‘^bank,” this corruptible body for 
this vesture of decay,” the solid firmament for ‘'‘the floor of 
heaven,” etc. 

489. Poetic Prose. — “ Poetry,” as Whately has told us in 
another place (see above, § 333, p. 244), “ is not distinguished 
from prose by superior beauty either of thought or of expression, 
but is a distinct hind of composition ; and they produce, when 
each is excellent in its own way, distinct kinds of pleasure.” 
This is true ; and the difference in point of form and diction 
between the two kinds of composition has been for the most 
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part observed by all our best writers. But we sometimes meet 
with a kind of elegance in prose, wbich. consists in using the 
diction, and to some extent even the form, ie. the metre, of 
poetry. Some critics object to poetical prose under any circuni” 
stances ; others do not object to it, provided that it is used very 
sparingly, and only when the character of the narrative at that 
particular point is such as to justify exceptional treatment. We 
meet with examples of such prose in Milton’s Areopagitica^ in 
Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lalces (1810), in Coleridge’s prose, in 
idiiskiii’s works, and sometimes even in Dickens’s. 

I give one example from Dickens : it occurs at the close of 
chap, xxviii. in Martin Ghtizzlewit, where Jonas administers 
a cowardly and unprovoked blow to his wife. The scene, pain- 
ful as it is, Is handled by the author with so much delicacy, that 
it involves no offence against Elegance. 

Not with a blow? Yes. Stern truth against the base-soiiled 
villain, with a blow. 

No angry cries ; no loud reproaches. Even her weeping and her 
sobs were stifled by her clinging round him. She only said, 
repeating it in agony of heart, Plow could he, could hej could 
he ! And lost utterance in tears. 

Oh woman, God-beloved in the old Jerusalem ! The best among 
us need deal lightly with thy faults, if only for the punishment 
thy nature will endure, in bearing heavy evidence against us, 
on the Day of Judgment. 

The above extract can be divided into lines and feet, in 
which the metre of every line, except the fifth, which is a little 
too long, is perfect. The metre is that of blank verse in the 
form of lambic pentameter (§ 443, p. 446). 

Not with I a blow ? 

Stern truth | against | the base- | sourd vil- | Iain, yes, 

Yes, with [ a blow ! | No an- | gry cries, | no loud 
Reproach- | es. E’en | her weep- | ing and | her sobs 
"VYere sti- | fled by | her cling- | ing round him. She only said, 
Repeat- | ing it | in ag- [ ony | of heart, 

How could 1 he ? and | lost iit- | terance ] in tears. 

Oh worn- I an, God- | belov- | 4d in [ the old 
Jerus- I alem ! ] The best |. among | us need 
Deal light- | ly with | thy faults, [ if on- | ly for 
The puii- I ishment | thy na- | ture will [ endure 
In bear- \ ing lieav- [ y ev- | idence | against ns 
O’ tiie Day | of Judg- | ment, 

490. Deviations on the Side of Defect — On the side of 
defect the three chief offences against the Elegant style are (1) 
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the Involved or mis-shapen sentenccj (2) the Abrupt or rugged^ 
and (3) the Slovenly or slipshod, 

(1) The Involved . — It has been pointed out already (§ 335) 
that within the modern period of our literature two very 
different styles of prose prevailed in succession, (1) the OUei\ 
commencing from about A.i>. 1500, and lasting for nearly two 
centuries ; (2) the Neioer, commencing from about a.b. 1688, 
and continuing up to the present dayd A description of both 
is given in § 335, and there is no need to repeat. The 
Older, i.e. the Involved style, was adopted from a mistaken 
notion of elegance. During the Renascence or Revival of 
Learning, Latin and Greek authors were regarded with an almost 
superstitious reverence, and were supposed to be the best models 
for composition in English ; and thus the natural English style 
which writers of that day might have used, and which, in fact, 
some writers, such as Latimer in his Sermons and Bacon in his 
Essays, did use, was sacrificed to a false conceit. Some writers, 
such as Clarendon, who wrote the History of the Great Rehellion 
(the first great work on the history of our country), went out of 
their way to imitate the style of Gcesar or Livy. The following 
may be quoted as a specimen : — 

It was not thought fit to pursue Lamhert, who being known to be a 
man of coinage and conduct, and his troops to be of the best, 
•was siiS2>eeted by so disorderly a retreat to have only designed 
to have drawn the army another way to disorder and dis'turb 
their pnarch, which they resolved to continue with the same 
expedition they had hitherto used, which Vas incredible, until 
they vshould come to such a post as they might securely rest 
themselves. 

Such a sentence (if the student can make out the meaning of the 
last two lines, wliich I can scarcely make out myself) could easily be 
translated into the equivalent Latin ; and the author no doubt con- 
sidered that, as he had caught the Latin style so -well, he had written 


(2) The Ahr'iift . — This epithet has been applied to the style of 

^ The Restoration (1660 a.d.), according to Matthew Arnold, “marks 
the real moment of birth of our modern English prose. Men of lucid 
and direct mental habit there were, such, as Chillingworth, in whom before 
the iiestoratioii the desire and the commencement of a modern prose show 
tliemstdves.^ There were men like Barrow, weighty and powerful, whose 
mental hmoit the old prose suited, who continued its forms and locutions 
alter the Restoratiom But the hour ivas come for the new prose, and it 


f mentioned, I prefer the year 

1 to 1 600, because the former will include Clarendon, one of the strongest 


representatives of the Older style. 
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Carlyle, which is supposed (wrongly, as some might think) to 
niake^ up for its lack of elegance by its possessing an unusual 
a])iindaiice of vigour or impressiveness, (Parts of the following 
extract have been quoted already in p. 491 and in p. 503 for 
other purposes.) 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king, — Columbus my hero, royalest 


^e,.unu tnee aisgrace and nun, berore thee the impenetrated veil 
ot Night. Brother, these wild water-mountains bounding from 
their deep bases (ten miles deep, I am told) are not entirely 
til ere on thy belialf ! Meseems they have other work than 
boating thee forward : — ^and the huge Winds, that sweep from 
I rsa i^iajor to the Tropics and Equators, dancing their giant- 
waltz through the kingdoms of Chaos and Immensity, they care 
little about filling rightly or filling Wirongly the small shoulder- 
oi-mutton sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! Thou art not 
among articulate -speaking friends, my brother ; thou art .among 
immeasurable dumb monsters, tumbling, howling wide as the 
world here. . . . Thou shalt he a Great Man. Yes, my World- 
iSoldier, thou of the ^Vorld-Marine Service, — thou wilt have to 
be greater than this tumultuous World here round thee is ; 
thou in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, shalt embrace 
it, harness it down, and make it bear thee on, -—to new 
Americas or whither God will. — Past m\d Present 

In this quotation, taken at random from the writings of Carlyle, 
and copied with ail the stops and all the capitals as I found them, 
there is much that is extravagant, if not rabid, in the diction. Huge 
is a curious epithet to apply to “wind."’ Royalest is a strange super- 
lative (strange in form as well ^ as in position, since no definite article 
is placed before it). Meseems is practically obsolete : it does not occur 
in Shakespeare, who, however, uses “it seems, to me” three times 
{M. JY. I), iv. 1 ; Jul. Goes. ii. 2 ; Tit And. it 4) : to rake up such a 
word for use in modern prose was a fiagrant piece of pedantry. Nothing 
is gained by using the phrase “shoulder of mutton,” — the name given by 
seamen to sails of a certain shape; where does the vigour, — where does 
the beauty, come in ? 

Nothing is gained by the arbitrary use of capitals that are thickly 
scattered over these staggering sentences, — Sea-captain, Sea-king (twice), 
Night, 'Winds, Tropics, Equators (is there more than one ?), Immensity, 
Great Man, World-Soldier, World-Marine Service. Capitals look big to 
the eye ; but this does not make the meaning of the words any bigger. 
“They are the last resource,” as a critic has remarked, “of the forcible 
feeble.” Wrongly used as they are in the extract quoted, they are 
merely biiinders. 

(3) The Slovenly or Slipshod. — These terms are applied liter- 
ally to carelessness of dress, metaphorically to carelessness of 
diction. If a writer takes no trouble to correct little faults of 
idiom, phrase, or grammar, and makes no attempt to improve 
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tlie euphony or rhythm of what he writes, his style is stigma- 
tised as slovenly. The subject has been dealt with already 
in Chapters XVIII. and XXI., and incidentally in other parts of 
this book. In this place, therefore, it will be enough to give a 
few additional examples : — 

(1) “How was it possible that material of this kind could be pub- 
lished without having first obtained my permission ? *’ — Quoted 
in j^at, Mev. p. 389, Xov, 1906. 

It is necessary to insert his or her or their before having. The 
grammar is not complete without it. 

(2) for months past we have advised the Peers, for practical tactical 
reasons, of which we are in no way ashamed, because they 
correspond with national interests, to accept this Bill substanti- 
ally as they find it. — Nat. Mev. p. 585, Dec. 1906. 

The jingle of practical tactical is inexcusable. 

(3) He quotes at length that ringing poem Clifton^ and in each 
verse introduces one or more of the lovely features of the 
scenery of the Isle of Man, which he loved with passionate 
devotion, and which all who love that island will delight to 
read, — Daily Tel. p. 6, 30th Jan, 1907. 

The first xohich has for its antecedent “ the Isle of Man ; the second 
one has no antecedent at all, though the writer must have had in his 
mind the word “poem.” 

(4) Sir, — hlay I, since privately urged to do so, ask for the hospitality 
of your columns in order to add my opinion to that of many 
others recently published concerning the construction of a 
Cliannel Tunnel, from a patriotic point of view ? 

This letter appeared in the Times WeeJcly, 1st f eh. 1907, over the 
signature of Alfred Austin. Observe the WTong order of the con- 
oiuding phrase. The first line, too, is open to criticism. It could be 
improved by inserting I have been after since, j 

(5) Like its great rival, the Prussian State has been created by its 
Monarchs, aided by a powerful bureaucracy; and like that 
rival, over-centralisation has bronglit it to the verge of ruin. 

Quoted from a writer (whose mitials are given as 0. A.) on the 
subject of “Local and Central Government.” The rhythm of the 
last sentence is marred by his having neglected the rule of Parallel 
Construction {§ 329). He should have written — “it has been brought 
to the verge of ruin by over-centralisation.” 

(6) Grown out of small beginnings, the Yulkan has, by striving 
forward restlessly and ever conscious of its goal, taken a position 
which commands respect among similar works in the world. 
— Daily Tel. p. 9, 31st Jan. 1907. 

The collocation of restlessly and ever conscious produces a very 
awkward sound. The wi-iter could easily have said “by striving rest- 
lessly forward and keeping its goal steadfastly in view.” Moreover, 
the first word “ grown ” has an awkward sound and is of questionable 
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^ left out atogetlier without auv 

prSK;"£Si- “ ”“ '•* 

(7) Ha has 110 eye not only for such ethical differences as have to be 
Uivmed irom slender indications, hut for great moral contrasts 
when embodied in uwn.-Naiiomil Bev. p. 318, Oct. 190S. 

^<:;niing so close together in the hrst sentenfie 
^ ^ negatives.’* It would have heeii 

quite as easy to py— He has no eye either for such ethical, etc., or 
for grea^: moral ” etc. Insert -they are ’’after -when/’ 

{<.) lie has demonstrated that under existing conditions of taxation 
no relief can be given either to the payers of indirect taxation 

n' ^7 there is absolutely no surplus. — 

Dai/^j TcL p. 10, May 4, 1907. 

.niiT?® "'“p® “ ■"''■oog- Tlie order should Irnve been “ no 

relief ^11 be given to the payers of either indirect or direct taxation” 

(see ^ ^94 (o)). 

(9) We find holy men who are credited with miraculous powers and 
with dose conimimion with the deity, who live in drunkenness 
and immorality and who are capable of. elaborate irauds oii, 
others.— Weekly, p. 326, 24th May 1907. 

Ohaijge v:Jio are credited to that are credited. The second is 
not required by the sense and might be. cancelled for the sake of 
euphony. Cancel the who before are mpdhlje, 

491. Be¥iatioES ontlie'Side of Excess.— On^ tlie'side of 
excess tbe two chief offences against - the Elegant style are (1) 
the Laboured, (2) the Elorid. in both of , these the striving 
after elegance defeats its own object. . , 

(i) Laboured Diction , — The labour of correction and revision 
can seldom be avoided by those , writers, who wish to make the 
best display of their natural gifts. 

True ease in writing comes.from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who havelearnt to dance. 

rrue : but the art lies in concealing the art. If the labour 
is perceived, the easy flow of words, on which elegance largely 
<lepends, is gone. Such labour appears sometimes in the style 
ol George Eliot, although in most places her diction is as easy 
and natural as that of her sister-novelists, Jane Austen and 
Charlotte Bronte. The following extract is from Romola : — 

Tlie delicious sun-rays fell on Eomola and tlmlled her fpeotlv hT'fi SI, 



Compare tlie above, wbicb is obviously laboured and in 
places is not easy to understand, with the elegance, ease, and 
lucidity of tlie following extract from Shirley by a sister- 
novelist : — ' 

lie laboured faithfully in the parish. The schools, ^ both Sunday 
^ day schools, flourished under his sway like, green bay 

trees. Being human, of course,^ he had his faults. ^ These, 
however, were proper, steady -going, clerical faults. The cir- 
cumstance of finding himself invited to tea w’ith^ a Dissenter 
would unhinge him for a week. The spectacle ol the Quaker 
wearing his hat in church, the thought of an unbaptized iellow- 
creature being interred with Christian rites — these things could 
make strange havoc in Mr. Macarthey’s physical and mental 
economy. Otherwise he was sane and rational, diligent and 

charitable.— O hab-UOTTE BROJTTh. 

(2) Florid Diction. — Pedantry, as we have seen (§474, 3), 
searches for 'words and phrases that have a show of book-learn- 
ing about them. In florid writing no such search is made ; hut 
fine-sounding and sometimes startling words are dragged in for 
the sake of the ornament that they are supposed to give. Two 
examples must suflice, the first from a very recent writer, the 
second from a writer who lived in the time of Charles L 

Hedges of aloe brandished zincen (sic)^ swords ^ and darts ; cacti 
sprawled and leered along the roadside ; set in the vivid green 
of ripening grain, olive groves seemed carved from jade ; or the 
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VII. The Elevated Style. 

, 492. Main Characteristics.— In § iSS the Elegant style 
was declared to be “ beauty of thought combined %vith beauty 
ot diction. Similarly the Elevated style may be defined as 
“ loftiness of tliouglit combined with loftiness of diction.” In 
eaeli of these styles the thought must be worthy of the diction, 
and v%ce versd. 

The Elegimt style will admit a subject that is familiar, so 
long as it is not repulsive. The Elevated style rejects both, i.e. 
it will not admit a subject that is either familiar or repulsive, 
and herein lies one of the main differences between them. 

If this view is correct, \ve must regard such passages as the 
following, both of which occur in Paradise Lost^ as beneath the 
dignity of Elevated poetry ; in the first the subject is too 
familiar, in the second it is repulsive : — 

^ Eaised of grassy turf 

Tlieir table was, and mossy seats had round ; 

And on her ample square from side to side 

All Autumn piled, though Spring and Autumn here 

Danced hand in hand. Awhile discourse they held, 

No fear lest dinner cool, — v. 391-6. 

(2) All maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colie pangs, 

Dernoniae phrensy, moping melancholy 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 

Marasnius, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking, rheums.— xi. 

Barring such passages as those just quoted, wliich are very 
rare, the best examples of the Elevated style in English poetry are 
to be seen in Paradise Lost, and with less frequency in Paradise 
Regained. Other examples will be found in several stanzas of 
the Third and Fourth Cantos of Childe Hafold, especially in those 
addressed to the Ocean near the end of the Fourth Canto. 
Examples occur also in the course of Shakespeare’s dramas ; in 
Gray’s Odes, The Bard and The Progress of Poesy ; in some 
passages of Thomson’s Seasons, especially that part of the poem 
which deals with ^‘Winter” ; in Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and 
in George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy." 

In prose tlie best examples, so far as. I know, will be found 
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m Milton’s in Gib 

Bomcm Emfire, and in tlie writings of Burke. 

493. Pomposity or Bombast.— Tliis is one of tlie faults 
into wliicli tlie Elevated style is apt to fall, especially wlieii the 
diction is pitched in a higher key than what the subject will 
bear This style , is sometimes called J ohnsonese, alter Hr. 
Johnson, who made a habit of using it Other names in common 
use are ‘‘ turgid ” “ inflated.” 

The following passage might have been written by Johnson. 
It is with no little surprise that we find it was written by 
Wordsworth ; for there is certainly a tone of pomposity about it 

Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, because in that con- 
dition the essential passions of the heart find a better soil m 
which they can attain their maturity, are less under restraint, 
and speak a plainer and more emphatic language ; because in 
that condition of life our elementary feelings coexis. m a state 
of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may be more accurately 
contemplated and more forcibly communicated ; because tiie 
mannei4 of rural life germinate these elementary feelings, and 
from the necessary character of rural occupations are more easily 
comprehended, and are more durable; and, lastly, because in 
that condition the passions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of Nature.— W ordswokih, 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 

Sometimes a pompous tone is assumed for the sake of 
humour. An example occurs in Tennyson’s Aylmer’s Field — a 
poem that deals with a simple subject, and, except in the passage 
quoted below, is written in a severely simple style 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer, that almighty man, 

The county god — in whose capacious hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree 
Sprang from the midrilf of a prostrate Icing— 

Whose playing wyvern weather-cocked the sjure, 

Stood from his walls and winged his entry-gates 
And swung besides on many a windy sign— 

'WHiose eyes from under a pyramidal head 
Saw from his windows nothing save his own. 

494. Bathos.— Among the Figures of Speech bathos has 
been described in § 400 as descent from a higher thought 
to a lower.” Of this an example occurs in Homer, who, in 
describing how Athene turned aside an arrow which Pandarus 
had aimed at her favourite hero, Menelaus, accompanies his 
description wdth the following simile 

As when a mother from her infant’s cheek, 

'\\h-apt in sweet slumbers, brushes off a fly. 
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Exercise on Chapter XXXI P". 

lo each of the following extracts the student is ashed to apphj 
one^ or {if he sees reason) more than one, of the terms given in §472 
for describing the seven Standard-styles and the deviations therefrom. 
He should quote a fexv words from the extract to slioio in each case 
why he considers the term or terms to he applicable. If he finds 
none of the terms given in § 472 io he applicable, he can mention 
some term that, in Ms opinion, fits better. He may also name any 
figure of speech that he considers to he exemplified in the example 
before him. 

1* No! ratlier let the fountain of your valour 

Spring through each stream of enterprise, 

Each petty channel of conducive daring, 

Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
O’erwhelm the fiats of sunk hostility ! 

Lond. Matr. 3im. 

2. And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud'Capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ! 

Lond. Matr. Jan, 1905. 

S. Mark him of shoulders curved, of stature tall, 

Blade hair and vivid eye and meagre cheek, 

His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak. 

Lond. Mair. Jan. 19,05. 

4. Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 

So known, so honoured at the House of Lords. 

Lond. Matr. Jan. 1905. 

5. It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes, 

The phantom of a silent song, 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Lond. Matr, Jan. 1905. 

6. A truly interesting son of earth and son of heaven. A great shock 
of rough dusty-dark hair, bright, laughing, hazel eyes, massive aquiline 
face, most massive yet most delicate, of sallow brown complexion, almost 
Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, free, and easy ; smokes infinite 
tobacco. One of the finest looking men in the world. — Carlyle on 
Tennyson, Lond. Matr. Sept. 1905. 

7. Shocks and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of battle-axes on shattered helm.s. — Lmid. Matr. Sept. 1905. 

8. And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath 

Hushed as a babe upon its mother’s breast, 

Droop’d as the willow when no winds can breathe, 

Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest, 
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Fair as the cro’wiiing rose of the whole wreath, 

Soft as the callow cygiiet in its nest'; 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 

Although Ms woes had turned him rather yellow. 

, . .. Lond. 1906. , 

0. The power of speech in the direction of public aflairs becomes more 
and more obvious, developed, and irresistible as we advance towards 
the culminating period of Grecian history — the century preceding the 
battle of Cliseroncia. That its development was greatest among the most 
enlightened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest among the more 
obtuse and stationaay, is matter of notorious fact ; and it is not less true, 
that the prevalence of this habit was one of the chief causes ol the intel- 
lectual ennnence of the nation generally.-— Aowcf, Matr. Sept. 1905. 

10. When you speak of a South African river, be it ever so large, it by 
no means follows that there is any water there. The channel is the river, 
not the stream. — MM^pire RemeWf April 1901, p. 292. 

11. But no one challenged the vote, when the second reading was put 
to the House. So the Lords allowed the Bill to pass its second reading 
by the silence of an overwhelming majority against it. — {Dehate in House 
of L(yi'ds) Daily Express, 

12. Then, the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. — Cowper. 

13. What we are considering is an elevation of tone above the highest 
utterance of man, prompting us to raise our thoughts to a region pure 
from the faintest admixture of those selfish elements which even men of 
loftiest aspiration are iinahle wholly to dispense ■with when they gird 
themselves to their best endeavour. — jSfotes on the Serriwn o?i the Mount, 

14. At Taiiguanika Burton will to all time be honoured as its indomit- 
able Columbus, witii a Maupassantian taste for low life, its humours and 
laxities. Despite thorny cares, they (Burton and wife) threw themselves 
hejirtily into the vortex of society. — Weight, Life of Sir R. Burton, ^ ^ ^ 

15. Macaulay was incaj)able, both in a good and had sense, of Swift’s 
trenchant misanthropy. His dislike to Walpole was founded not so 
much upon posthumous jealousy — though that passion is not so rare as^ 
absurd — as on the singular contrast between the character and intellect of 
the two men.— Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Lihmry, 

16. Dear George — I agi-ee with you entirely in the pleasure you take in 
talking over old stories, but can’t say but I meet every day with new 
circumstances, which will he still more pleasure to me to recollect. — From 
a Letter by Horace Walpole, 

17. Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for streams immortalised in song, 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie 

(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry), 

Yet run for ever by the Muse’s skill, 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Addison, Letter from Italy, 

18. The water is whipped into serpents of foam coiling about tbe rocky 
head thrust above the surface^ betraying with added ferocity the rage they 
would seem to conceal. — G. W. Browne, Si, Lamenee Hirer, 
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19. Tliey cuii maPe it the foimtain and the source from winch the 
whole of their hopes may be fulfilled. —Quoted in Times Weekly, lltli Jan. 
1907, p. 26. 

20. Your conduct has not only offended the Almighty, but it has 
seriously displeased me. — Quoted by Daily TeUgm^h inp. 9, 6th Jan. 1906. 

21. Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this niy hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. — Macbeth, ii, 1. 

22. But now we must admit the shortcomings, the Mlacies, the 
defects, as no less essential elements in forming a sound judgment as to 
whether the seer and artist \vere so united in him as to justify the. claim 
first put In by himself and afterwards maintained by his sect to a place 
beside the few great poets, who exalt men’s minds and give a right 
direction and safe outlet to the passions through the imagination, while 
insensibly helping them towards balance of character and serenity of 
judgment by stimulating their sense of proportion, form, and the nice 
adjustment of means to ends. — L owell, Among my Books. 

23. Labour, cai^ital, and business-ability are the three legs of a three- 
legged stool ; neither is the first, neither is the second, neither is the 
third. There is no precedence, all being equally necessary. He who 
would sow discord among the three is the enemy of all. — Quoted in 
Review of Reviews, p. 345, April 1901. 

24. My brother Jack was nine in May, 

* And I was eight on New Year’s day ; 

So in Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me last week a doll of wax 

And brother Jack a io^f.^Rejected xhldr esses. 

25. See there the olive-grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick- warbled notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hymettus with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing. — Paradise Regained,, iv. 

26. The effect of Protection on London would be as commercially 
deplorable as industrially it v/ould be disastrous to Battersea. — Speech as 
reported in Daily Telegraph, 6tli Jan. 1906. 

27. Men think according to nature, speak according to precept, but 
act according to custom, — B acon. 

28. Sow an action, reap a halut ; sow a habit, reap a character ; sow a 
character, reap a destiny. 

29. An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless if it goes as if it stands. — -C owper. 

30. The Right Honourable gentleman is indebted to his memory for his 
jests and to his imagination for Iris facts. — S hbeiban. 

31. The sun is set, 

The stars came out by twos and threes ; 

The little birds are piping yet 

Among the bushes and the trees.— W ordsworth. 

32. Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. — P ope. 
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33. And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with ns- in a double sense, 

That I^eep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. — S hakes peak e, Machdh. 

34. To ignorant pretenders to Surgery and Medicine we award our 
contempt and scorn ; on time-serving or treacherous Counsellors, and on 
cruel or partial Judges, we inflict our detestation and abhorrence ; while 
on rapacious, corrupt, perfidious, or tyrannical Statesmen and Legislators 
the voice of human nature cries aloud for execration and vengeance. — 
William Cobbett, Letter 11, on Grmmimr, 

35. Under every guilty secret there is hidden a brood of guilty wishes, 
whose unwholesome infecting life is cherished by the darkness. The 
contaminating effect of deeds often lies less in the commission than in the 
consequent adjustment of our desire.s — the enlistment of our self-interest 
on the side of falsity ; as on the other hand the purifying influence of 
public confession springs from the fact, that by it the hope in lies is for 
ever swept away, and the soul recovers the noble attitude of simplicity. — 
Amalfi, chap. ix. 

36- Those who go weekly to church and there have doled out to them 
a quantum of belief, which they have not the energy to work out for 
themselves, are simply spiritual paupers. 

37. But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistening with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 

Nor gi’ateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by noon 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Par, Lost, iv. 634. 

38. I will give £100 to a Liverpool charity if you can prove your 
statement, if yon will agree to give lialf that sum to any Herts charity, 
if you cannot.— Quoted in Patly Telegraph, 4th Jan. 1906, p. 3. 

39. Last year a paper was hroiight here from England called a dialogue 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Higgins, which we ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman, as it well deserved, thougli we have 
no more to do with His Grace of Canterbury than you have with the 
Archbishop of Dublin, whom you tamely suffer to he abused openly and 
by name by that paltry scoundrel of an observator ; and lately upon 
an affair in which he had no .concern, I mean the business of the 
missionary of Drogheda, wherein our excellent prelate ivas engaged and 
did nothing hut according to law and discretiou.—SwrPT,. Letter from 
Ireland, 

40. Mean men assume ^eater airs and are pretentious in all that they 
do ; the Mgdier their elevation, the more conspicnons is the incongruity of 
their position. The higher the monkey climbs, the more lie shows his 
tail, — Smiles, Qlmmcter, 

41. Hence the various , classes of bodies represent parallel series, each 
corresponding with and , modifying the order of the other ; classes of 
which the rational arrangement follows ivith inherent necessity from their 
genetic coherence.— Oscar Schmidt, Doctrine of Descent, 

42. This wretched poetasster has written some volumes of detestable 
verses on religious subjects, which by mere puffing in magazines and 
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Tie wspapers liave had an immense sale ; I really think we ought to try 
wiiat eifect satire will have upon this nuisance. — Macaulay. 

43. ^ Tlie result is looked upon by Polish nationalists as a great triumph 
in their sempiternal struggle against the Prussian government. — Daily 
Telegra. 2 )Ii, 7th Jan. 1907, p. 11. 

44. ^ In youth our steps are light, our minds are ductile, and knowledge 
is easily laid up ; but if w'’e neglect our spring, our summers will be 
useless and contemptible, our harvest will be chaff, and the winter of our 
old age iinrespected and desolate. — Sm W. Scott’s Letter to his Son. 

45. He is daily progressing in learning, — not so learned as he is poor, 
not so poor as proud, not so proud as happy.-— S oothe y (said of himself). 

46. For ouly sign of life, two carrion-crows wdieeled in sluggish flight 
near the house ; and one, as I passed, lighted on the low stump of a tree, 
opened his beak, and emitted a hoarse croak.— -O. Crawpord, hi Green 
Fields. 

: Tlie swan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet.— Milton. 

48. I wonder how it comes to pass that there has never been any law 
against him (the miser). Against him, do I say? I mean for him, as 
there is a public provision made for other madmen. — Cowley, Essay on 
A'varice. 

49. The hero of fiction, who said that he could only think when he 
spoke, was not so ridiculous as he was considered ; for this hero is every- 
body, — Fort. Reriew^ May 1901, p. 813. ' 

50. And Pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. — Macbeth, i. 7. 

51. One voice is heard upon the chimney-top. It is the starling’s. 
Talkative little ventriloquist, February’s changefulness affects him not at 
all. In storm or in sunshine, heat or cold, he has his lesson to rehearse, 
and very bravely will he go through all the notes he has learnt in the 
quiet winter days afield or on the moor, that when the nesting time has 
come he may arouse the darling of his heart, and teach his younglings 
clear articulation, the art of mimicry, and the parts of speech. — 
Rawnsley, Months at the Lakes. 

52. The first thing she did was to make shipwreck of her happiness 
w’ith a handsome man, whose converKsation Addison valued more than any 
man’s living. — Quoted in Times Literary Sn^plesnent, 3rd May 1907, 
p. 140. 

53. In the granting of all these pardons and indulgences it is quite 
true that the Church made some kind of distinction betw^een the temporal 
and spiritual (or, as it were, bodily) penances. But scarcely anybody 
could understand what this distinction meant,— G-uest, Lectures on 
Jlist. of England. 

54. As the lark rose higher, he sank deeper into thought. As the lark 
poured out her melody clearer and stronger, he fell into a graver and 
profounder silence. At length when the lark came headlong dowm, he 
sprang up from his reverie. — D ickens. 
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{Seepages 383, 384, mid 386.) 

Jutes, — The ancient Jutes, who according to Beda and the A.-S. 
Chronicle took possession of Kent and the Isle of Wight, have Been 
rashly identified with the; present inhabitants of Jutland, the name now 
given to the northern province of Denmark. If this identiilcation were 
correct, it would prove that the earliest colonisers of Kent were a tribe of 
Scandinavians or Norse, which is absurd ; for the extant remains of tlie 
old Kentish dialect are Saxon, not Norse, which proves that those earliest 
colonisers were of the Saxon stock, a tribe of Low Dutch. Considering 
that the Dutch or Saxons of the Continent were nearer to Kent than any 
other Teutonic tribe of Europe, this is exactly what was to be expected. 
Freeman appears to have seen no difficulty in this glaring contradiction, 
the reason being, as we may presume, that he had made no study of the 
ancient dialects. The question of the origin of the so-called Jutes is 
discussed in Social England, vol. i. pp. 162, 168, and in the Political 
Eisiorg, vol. i. chap. vi. Neither author is satisfied that they came from 
Denmark, but neither of them sees his way to any definite conclusion. 
The following letter, which I received from Professor Skeat, and which 
I now publish with his permission, appears to furnish a satisfactory 
solution : — 

“ I do not think there is any real difficulty. It is not likely that any 
Jutes came to us from Jutland. Some Jutes came over to Kent (whence 
we know not), and partly settled there. Other J utes afterwards went to 
Jutland and remained there, and gave their name to that country. 
(Similarly a tribe of Scots went over to North Britain from Ireland, and 
gave their name to Scotland. Similarly too Normans, a Norse tribe from 
vScaudinavia, went over to a part of France, and gave their name to 
Normandy.) We ought to remember the easy w'ay in •which these various 
Germanic tribes went about roving, without any settled home. The Danes 
who came over herein Alfred's time used to go from place to place at pleasure. 
The same rfien were In Hertfordshire one day, and very soon afterwards 
niade a forced march to a place near Bridgenorth. See how the Norsemen 
went to Sicily and all over the Mediterranean. Look at the Lombards. 
The Lombards were a Saxon tribe, speaking a language which is almost 
Anglo-Saxon (the Wessex dialect spoken by Alfred the Great). Some of 
these Saxons went north, and got to England, and are here now. , Others 
went south and took Lombardy, and are there now. If the latter had 
preserved their language instead of learning Italian, we might almost 
make it out 

As for the name ^ I think it is a dialectic variant of Goth, 
Beda calls them J%tm, Gen, Jutarum, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(copying from Beda) calls them lutan ox lotan. The Icelandic is Mar, 
Norn. Pliir. An old spelling of that would be Xiltar. But Goth is a 
Latin mis-spelling of the name by which the Goths called themselves in 
their own language. We have not the Gothic Nominative plural ; but it 
must have been Gfdas, as the Gothic for ‘Gothic people’ is Q\ii~ ^ioda. 
It looks as if Gut aud lut merely vary from hard g to y. Compare 
English yard, Anglo-Saxon geard, with Northern garth. 
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This tixplaxiatioii about the Jutes is not original ; it has been said 
before. Xh’of. Morley said that, if any Jutes had come from Jutland to 
Kent, they would have given names to places ending in as in Lincoln- 
shire. But Kent knows nothing of ’■hyj 

^‘Jute” then is nothing more than a comprehensive name for the 
Gothic, i.e, Germanic or Teuton, race as a whole, and the word ‘‘■‘Gotli’* 
is merely a Latin mis-spelling of it. 

This identification is undesignedly confirmed by Procopius, a Latin 
v/viter of the sixth century a.d. He was author of a book which he called 
J)6 Belli) Gothico^ Le. “Concerning the Gothic War,” the war between 
Roman on one side and Teuton or German on the other. Among his 
“Gotlis” he includes the tribes that invaded and colonised Britain, and 
he calls them Angles and Frisians. He never once mentions Jutes as a 
separate tribe ; for no such separate tribe existed. 

Another confirmation of the theory which identifies Jute with Goth is 
furnished by the fact that the account given by Beda, and by the A,-S. 
QkronicU which followed Beda, is very largely mixed up with fable. The 
real name of the tribe which first colonised Kent had been forgotten by 
the time of Beda, who lived about 200 years after the event. The only 
thing remembered was that the first colonisers from Europe were Jutes, 
i.e. Goths, — an equivalent name for Germans or Teutons. 

Frisians. — These are alluded to in several places in the Anjglo-S^ixon 
Chronicle. They were evidently a great naval people in that early period, 
as they have been ever since. The German Ocean, or at least the southern 
part of it, was called after them “ the Frisian Sea.” Alfred the Great 
built his ileet after the “Frisian pattern,” though on a larger scale, as we 
are told, and he manned it with Frisian sailors, Tacitus in his De AJonhns 
Gerimmnm, the oldest authority that we possess for the German tribes 
of the Continent, includes Frisians more than once in his list, Procopius, 
the next gi’eat Latin authority, in his De Bello Goihico, iv. 20, says that 
Britain in his time (the sixth century) was inhabited by three races, the, 
Angles, the Frisians, and the Britons. He never once mentions Saxons ; 
from wdiich we may infer two things, (1) that he included Saxons amongst 
Frisians, (2) that Frisians took an active part in the invasion of Britain, 
and are here still. Where then are we to locate them ? Undoubtedly in 
Mercia or Mid-Britain ; for the Mercian dialect was Frisian, and the 
Frisian dialect spoken to this day in Friesland is more like modern 
English than any other form of speech spoken , on the Continent. The 
Mercian dialect was quite distinct from both Anglian and Saxon, and, as 
has been shown in Essay V. para, 5, pp. 386, 387, became the ancestor 
of modern English, 


APPENDIX 11. — On Certain Technical Terms not 

HITHERTO DEFINED. 


For terms defined dsewhere the reader must cons%dt the Index. 

Accideace (Lat. accide^itia, Neut. Plur., ‘‘things which befall”) ; the 
collective name for nil those changes of form that are incidental to certain 
Parts of Bpeech. 

Anacoiuthott (Noun), anacoluthic (Adj.) : Greek an, “not, and 
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akoliitlioii, “following.” The name ‘‘aruicoluthon ” is given to a con- 
stniotion, in which the latter part of a sentence does not furnish a proper 
sequence or conclusion to the former part : 

They hoped to }>rocure the original document, which had been mislaid 
but which they have not been able to do. 

Here the second which has not the same antecedent as the previous 
one. 

Reckless adventure abroad and wholesale plunder at home, we have 
been governed by them (the outgoing G-overnment) without a 
policy. — Trade-Union QirculaTy qiioiQd. in Daily Telegraph, p. 9, 
15th Bee. 1905. 

Here there is no sequel, i.c, no %^erb, to the two Nominatives “adven- 
ture ” and ‘ i>lunder. ” What the authors of the Ciroulwr intended to say 
was: “Their Government has been without a policy, but not without 
reckless adventure abroad and wholesale plunder at home.” 

Analytic (Gr. ana, “up,” lusis, “loosening”). — See the word 
Synthetic explained below. 

Anomaly (Gr. anmnalia, “unevenness of ground”) ; a solitary or very 
uncommon deviation from what usually occurs in Accidence, Syntax, or 
Idiom. 

Antecedent (Lat. ante, “before,” cedent-am, “going”). — This wwd 
has two senses. It may signify (1) the noun or pronoun going before, to 
wdiich a Relative or a Bemonstrative pronoun refers ; (2) the Conditional 
clause that precedes or goes before the Consequent, § 122 (3). 

Antonomasia (Gr. anti, “instead of,” onomras-ia, “the giving of a 
name ”). — An aw^kward and clumsy designation of the particular kind of 
'which is described in § 402 (6). 

Apharesis (Gr. apo, “from,” hseresis, “ taking ”).^-The loss of an 
initial syllable through want of accent. 

Spend from Lat. dispendere ; spite for despite ; sport from Lat. disport- 
are, Fr. desport ; gin for ett-gine ; sample for en-sample ; cheat for es-cheat ; 
dropsy for hy^dropsy {Gcr. hydropsis); drawing-room for iGith-drawing- 
room. 

Aphesis (Gr. “from,” hesis, “sending away”). — The loss of an 
initial vowel through vrant of accent. 

Mend for amend ; fray for affray ; peal (as of bells) for appeal ; pert 
(saucy) foj Fr. ayert ; prentice for apprentice ; mnguard for Fr. avant- 
garde ; bishop from Lat. cpiscop-us ; scutcheon for escutcheon (Old Fr. 
escurson) ; special for especial ; sterling for casterling ; squire for esquire. 

Apocope (Gr. apo, “from,” kop-e, “cutting”): the cutting off of a 
final vowel through want of accent. The most common example is the 
cutting off of final e, — one of the marks that distinguish Modern from 
Mediseval English ; as beast for best-e ; riches for richess-e ; alms for 
SBlniess-e. 

Apo-siopgsis {^v.apo, “from” or “off,” siopesis, “making silence”). 
—An ungainly and unnecessary Greek word, applied to that kind of con- 
struction in which the speaker or writer suddenly breaks off from what 
he was going or was expected to say, and leaves his sentence unfinished. 
Why urge thy chase so far astray ? 

And why so late returned ? and why — 

The rest was in her speaking eye, — Scott. 

Appellative (Lat, ad, pellat-nm, “ to address : a designation 
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applierl to a thing or personage of a certain class ; as Czar ( = Emperor of 
i^u^sia) ; Kaiser (= Emperor of Germany) ; Pharaoh (old name for King 
oi Egypt) ; ( = Emperor of Turkey) ; Khedive (=Yiceroy of Egypt). 

Archaism (Gr. “ancient”): the use of a word that was 

once in general vogue, hut has become obsolete or almost obsolete. Such 
words may survive in poetry, after they have disappeared in prose, as 
cLomb for climhed. 

Yf e clomb the high hill and we forded the river. — B ybon". 

Aspirate (Lat, ad, ‘Ho,” “to breathe”): the name given 

to the letter A, provided that the h is meant to he distinctly sounded, as 
111 hope. If the syllable beginning with h is nnaccented, so that the k is 
scarcely heard or is not heard at all, as in “an historical novel,” the h 
cannot be considered an aspirate ; see § 55. 

Assimilation. (Lat. ad, “to,” similat-xim, “made like”): the process 
by which one con.sonaiit is made to take the form of another tlii’ough, 
the influence of contact ; as in as ( = ad) + similation ; ac { = ad) + cept. 

Asyndeton (Gr, a, “ not,” syn-det-on, “ hound together ”). — A sentence 
is said to he asyndetic, when its different parts are not bound together 
by connective words, such as conjunctions, 

1 slip, I slide, I gleam, I dance. — T ennyson, 

Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils; 
freely ye have received, freely give. — Matt. x. 8. 

Attraction (Lat, ad, “to,” traction-%m, “drawing”). — This is the 
name given to that kind of blunder, in which some violation of Concord 
or Construction is produced by the greater nearness of some word or words, 
with which the Concord or Construction has nothing to do, 

(1) A great deal of had blood and bad language have been shed during 
the dispute.-— Bull, p. 170, 23rd Feb. 1907. 

The subject is “a great deal,” and therefore the ver'b should be has, not 
have. But the greater proximity of “bad blood and bad language ” (two 
singular nouns connected by and) has wrongly produced a plural verb. 

(2) Few, if any, town or village in the south of England has a name 
ending in -by, — Harbison, Eng. Language, 

The sentence should have been: — “Few, if any, towns or villages, etc., 
have, etc.” But the Singularity of “town or village” has led the author 
to write has for have. Attraction has been well called by Dr. Abbott 
“the error of proximity.” See also my “ Errors in Eng. Compos.,” § 5. 

Balance (Lai H, “twice,” tac-em, “dish,” or “scale of a balance ”), 
— See § 423, on Rhythm ; and § 483 (ft), on Balance. 

Dialect (Gr, dialekt~os, “discourse”); a local or provincial form of 
speech characterised by some peculiarities of accent, pronunciation, or 
grammatical usage, which distinguish it from the standard speech of the 
nation, such as the Yorkshire dialect or the Dorsetshire dialect. Until 
some ujitional standard has become established,, the different local varieties 
of Idudred speech are of coequal rank. But when a standard speech has 
been formed (such as was formed in England out of the Frisian, Mercian, 
Midland, or London dialect), and no other dialect is used for literary 
purposes, the local varieties of dialect, if any such survive, fall into a 
lower rank, and are regarded as the speech of the unlearned 

Ellipsis (Gr. cn, “in,” leipsis, “leaving”): an omission (allowed by 
idiom or custom) of a word or words, which must be mentally supplied 
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in order to make tlie phrase or sentence granimatically complete. The 
adjectival form is dliptic or ellipticaL 

I must (go) to Coventry.-— -S hakespeabe. 

It is more than probable, etc. (ix, it is not only probable, but some' 
thing more). 

En-al-iag-e (Gr, allage, ‘^change” or ''‘substitution'’).— 

This awkward-looking word was not needed. “Substitution” was quite 
sufficient. The Greek word has been nsed to denote (1) a change from 
one part of speech to another; (2) a change in the natural order of 
words. 

(1) He has come from heyond41ie-sea (a phrase substituted for a noun). 

(2) Female infanticide and the living cremation of widows were 
abhorrent, etc . — Times Weekly, p. 786, 15th Dec. 1905. 

In (2) the word “living” belongs by the sense to “widows,” not to 
“cremation,” but appears to have been given to “cremation” as a 
■ balance to the phrase “ female infanticide.” This is merely an example 
of the Transferred epithet (§ 408). 

Episode (Gr. epi, “besides,” eisod-os, “a coming into”); a side- 
incident, not belonging to the main ciirrent of the story, but arising from 
or suggested by it. In prose such an irrelevancy is generally called “ a 
digression” ; in poetry “an episode.” Such incidents, provided they are 
short and rare, are admissible in a long story, because they give variety. 

Epithet (Gr. epiy'^^in addition to,” thet-os, “placed”), — This v/ord 
is merely the Greek equivalent to Lat. “adjective” (ad, “to,” jacf,-\is, 
“thrown” or “placed”). A distinction, however, has been drawn. An 
epithet is said to be more distinctive than an adjective, especially when it 
is made to qualify an individual, as “ Charles the Simple.’' An adjective 
qualifying a noun makes a kind of compound noun, as “a noble man ” or 
“nobleman.” 

Etymology (Gr. etum-os, “true,” %-os, “word”): that branch of 
the study of language which traces out the true beginning or origin of 
words, Sometimes, however, the wcu’d “Etymology” is used as an 
equivalent to “ Accidence. ” 

Genitive (Lat. genitiv-us, “ producing ”) : occasionally used in books 
on Eng. Grammar to, denote the case that is usually called the 
“ Possessive.” 

Grammar (Gr. gmmma, a letter ; Old Fr. gmmaire) : an exposition, 
partly practical and partly theoretical, of the various forms and methods 
employed in any given language for the expression of thouglit. This 
detinition, since it makes ho reference to time, is wide enough to include 
the forms and methods formerly used (Historical Grammar) as well as 
those in inesent use (Modern Grammar). 

Hendiadys (a bad coinage from Gr, hen, “one,” dia, “through,” and 
d-is, “twice”): the name sometimes given to the construction described 
and exemplified in § 186, (a) and (&). One more example is here given : — 

. Wliich understood 

Hot instant,^ but of future time, with joy 
And tidings fraught to Hell he now returned. 

Par, Lost, x. 845-0. 

"Here joy and tidings = joyful tidings or tidings of joy. 

Heterogeneous, homogeneous (Gr. Actos, “another”; hmnos, “the 
same” ; gem-o^y “kind”).— The former woi'd is sometimes applied to a 
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sense and in origin ; as (1) bear, verb (A.-S. Ser-an ; Sanskrit, bhcir ; Lat. 
fer-vQ ; Gr. p/^.tT-em) ; (2) bear, nonn (A.-S. 6er-a ; Sanskrit, bhall^d). 

HoinoplioiLe (Gr. homos, same,”' “voice or sound”),-— 
Words sounded, hat not spelt, alike ; as some, sim ; grate, great ; all, atol, 

Hypallage (Gr. hypo, “ under,” “change”). — An unnecessary 

word ; tlie equivalent to sense (2) of enallage (see above). Thus Yirgil 
lias dare dassibus austros, “to give the south-winds to the fleet,” by 
which he really meant “to give the fleet to the winds.” 

Impropriety (Latin, “not,” j?rqpn-us, “proper”): the using of a 
word in a sense that does not properly belong to it, or in a context for 
which it is not suited; as to perpetrate a good action.” The verb 
italicised, although by its etymology it merely signifies “to perform or do 
anything, ” is now ahvays used in a bad sense. 

Inflexion (Lat. iw, nsed in an intensive sense, y^mwi-era, “a bend- 
ing”). — “By inflexion,” says Sweet, “we nnderstand an addition to a 
xvhole class of words expressing some gi'ammatical function or a meaning 
so general as not to constitute a new word. Tlius the inflexion s is added 
to tree to express plurality, the meaning of which is so general that \ve feel 
‘trees' to ]>e essentially the same word as the uninfiected singular ‘tree/ ” 

“ Inflexion,” then, must not be confounded with “ Suffix.” The adding 
of a suffix makes a new word, whereas the use of an inflexion does not. 
Thus duch-ess is not an inflexion of duJee, 

Neologism (Gr. mos, “new,” ^oy-os, “word,” with Gr. suffix ism, see 
p. 137) : the introduction of new words, or the use of an old word in a 
new sense. Examples : — altruism, the habit of living for others in con- 
trast with selfishness ; solidarity, entire union of aims, duties, and 
interests. 

Oxymoron (Gr. ox-us, “sharp,” mdr-on, foolish thing”): an 

extreme form of epigram (§ 396). 

A damn-ed saint, an honorable villain. — Ro7n, and Jut iii. 2. 

Paragoge (Gr. para, “ aside ” ; agoge, “leading ”) : a needless addition 
to the end of a word ; as, without, without-m. 

Faraleipsis (Gr. para, “at one side”; “a leaving”). In 

rhetoric the word denotes the trick of professing to pass over certain points, 
Init not doing so in fact. 

Of the honesty of such a speech we will say nothing. Our readers 
can form their own opinion on this head, etc. — Nat. Jlero. p. 827, 
Jan. 1906, 

As a figure of rhetoric paraleipsis belongs to Class V., “Indirectness,” 
p. 424, § 408-416. 

Parenthesis ((lx. para, “at one side,” cn-thes^isi “ insertion This 
woril is used to designate a phrase or sentence inserted by way of comiuent 
or explanation into a larger sentence that is completely formed without it, 
rt thus hears some resemblance to an interjection (§ 17) or to an Absolute 
construijtion (§ 348). , _ 

Parody (Gr. para, “at one .side,” Gd-e, '‘a song or ode”) : an imi- 
tative poem, in which the metre aiul some of the words of the original are 
retained in dealing with an entirely different subject. The object of a 
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parody is humour. The best collection of parodies in our literature is 
that contained in the volume called Rejected Addres&es, 

Paroa3mi (Gr. ’para^ “beside” or “aside,” onom-a, a name). — This 
word is used in two different senses: — (1) allied in origin, as manhood, 
mankind, ojianly ; (2) as equivalent to “homophone,” i.e. of the same 
sound, but. of different spelling ; as torite, rite, right, toright. 

Parse (Lat. ogi^e^pdrs orationis, “what part of speech”). — To parse a 
word is (1) to show to what part of speech it belongs ; (2) to account for 
its inflexions, if‘ it has any ; (3) to show what part it plays, Le. -what 
work it does, in the construction of the sentence. An interjection can be 
parsed only in tlie first respect ; other kinds of words can be parsed in all 
three. 

Periphrasis (Gr. “around,” phrasis, “saying”): the Greek 

equivalent to circum locution (Lat. circum, “around,” locution-mi, 
“saying ”). On Circumlocution see § 416. 

Philology (Gr. phil-os, “a friend,” log-o^i, “v/ord” or “speech”): 
literally, the study of words j but usually in a more specific sense— 
the comparative study of kindred languages, such as the Teutonic group, 
to which the English language belongs. 

Phonetics (Gr. phonetik-a,, things pertaining to the sounds of the 
voice) : that branch of grammar that deals with speech -sounds (Chap. 
XIV.). 

Pleonasm (Gr. plemas7}i-os, “more than enough”): the Greek 
equivalent of Lat. “redundancy” (Lat. re or 'red, “again,” vMdantAa, 
“flowing over ”): example, “a monopoly.” 

Pluperfect (Lat. pins, “more,” perfecUo.^, “complete”); another 
name for “Past Perfect,” see § 113 (2). The name “Past Perfect,” 
however, is to be preferred, because it draws attention to the distinction 
between Perfect, Pas^-Perfect, and P?iz!'Mr6-Per.fect, 

Poetic licence ; a licence or liberty allowed to poets, but not to 
writers of prose. This has been fully exemplified already in Chap. 
XXXI, IL, especially under headings II., III., and IV. Poets, however, 
are not allowed to make blunders, as in Byron’s “There let him 
for “There let him lie.^* I know of no holder example of poetic licence 
than that by Tennyson in the following extract : — 

But our Robin takes 
Prom xohom he knows are hypocrites and liars. 

Here for we nnist write those who ; otherwise the verb ao'e has no 
subject. 

Polysyndeton (Gr, polus, “much” or “many,” syndeio^i, “joined 
together”). — This is the opposite to asy^ideton, define<l above. A 
sentence is said to^ be polysyndetic, when its diflerent parts are 
joined together by a liberal use of connective words (conjunctions) : — 
(Satan) pursues liis way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.— P^r. Lost, ii. 950. 

Potential (Lat, potent'^m, “ able ”). — Tlie name of a supposed mood, 
which was once included, but is not now recognised, as an clement in 
the conjugation of a verb. It is expj-essed by can and could. This, 
however, is not an Auxiliary, but a Notional, verb, and tliorefore it 
cannot make a, Mood ; see § 102, Note 3. 

Preterite (Lat. “ past ”) : a name sometimes given to the 

Past Indefinite tense (§111). " . 
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Prolepsis (Gr. ‘'heibreliaiid, ” “talcing ”).—Tli.e adjective 

form hprolq}lle, ‘^anticipatory.” I?or examples see p. 480 (r). 

Prose. See Terse, below. 

Prosopo-poeia {Gr. prosd 2 mi, ^ ^ pceia, making”). — This figure 

consists^ in making the event appear to be passing before the reader’s 
face, things^ inanimate being addressed as if they were alive, tilings 
absent as il tiiey were in sight, and the historic or graphic present 
lieiiig used for the Past Indefinite ; § 112 (e). After all, however, 
“ prosopopoeia ” is nothing hut an awkward and ungainlv equivalent to 
“ vision ” described in § 406. 

Parity (Lat. “ purity — As applied to our language, 

this word is intended to exclude (1) the use of obsolete words; (2) the 
use of foreign \vords or phrases, when suitable English ones exist, such as 
saying Lat. de die in diem, “from day to day,’* or Fr. d po' 02 )os for 
“with reference to”; (3) the use of slang words; as “jolly” for 
.■/■■■“vvery/* '■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Bhetorie (Or. rhetor, “a public speaker*’): the theory and practice 
of eloquence either spoken or written ; the art of using language in such 
a way as to persuade others to do something or to believe something. 

Root (x\.-S. wyrt, a “wort” or “root”). — The last element to which 
a word can be reduced, vriieii search is 'made for its origin. Thus if we 
search for the origin of Icmn, we find the A.-S. hewrn. But we must not 
stop there ; for we find that A.-S. learn is itself a derivative from A.-S. 
ler~an, to bear or produce. We cannot discover in Anglo-Saxon any 
word more elementary than 5cr-an ; so ler- is the Boot. To the same 
root can be traced such words as lar?^ (lap), larrozo (wheel-barrow), 
berth, birth, bier, burden, (Anglo-Saxon belongs to the Teutonic group 
of languages ; but the Teutonic group itself is one of a much wider group, 
which is called “Aryan” and includes . Greric, Latin, Saiislcrit, and 
several other languages. Thus 5cr-an shows the root in A.-S., fer-XQ in 
Latin, pher-sm in Greek, bhri in Sanskrit. ) 

Slang (Icelandic sleng ), — This word is used in two senses ; («) \’iilgar 
language, (5) a mode of speaking peculiar to some particular place or 
calling; as stockbroker’s slang {e.g, bull, bear, slumio), “Slang” in this 
sense is equivalent to “cant” in one of the meanings of this word. 
Slang words sometimes rise into general acceptance and become part of 
the national speech, as donkey, dmnee, jingo, to boycott, whig, tory. 

Solecism (Or, Soloikos, “a dweller at Soloi”): a town notorious in 
ancient days for speaking bad Greek. This word in our language 
signifies {a) a violation of accidence or syntax, {b) a violation of idiom. 

{a) Whom do men say that I am 1 ■ ( JfJmi for who.) 

(h) He died with fever. [With for of,) 

Stem (A.-S. simfn, stefn, or stemn, “the trunk of a tree”), — Stem is 
that part of a word which remains nnehanged, or (if changed at all by 
assimilation, see above) very slightly changed, whatever prefixes, suffixes, 
or inflexions are added to it. “Stem” must not be confounded with 
“ root. ” (see above). Thus in the words for-^>m’-ance, mi-bear-Me, over- 
/;(^«r-ing, the stem Is bear. The root, however, as shown above is A. -S. 
her-aii, “to bear.” 

Surprise (derived through Old Fr. from Lat. super, “above,” 

and j;?vAe?^A‘-ionem, “ seizing ”).-— The way in which surprise can he nsed 
as an element in composition has been described and exemplified in 

A.S.C.B. 2 M 
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§ 4S3 f By writers it is included among tlic Figures of 

felietoric'; tlie Latin name for tlie figure was Prccter expeciatiivi, 
“beyond what was expected.” 

Byilepsis (Grr, “with,” lepsiSf “a taking ): an ^ unnecessary 

Greek name for the figure called “Tim Condensed Sentence ; § 39b. 

Syn-cop-e (Gr. sun, “with,” kop-^e, “a cutting”);, the cutting out of 
a medial syllable, which disappears through want ot accent (see above, 

“Apocope”) — . 7 -n 1 • 1 \ 

Punch iox punish ; clerh for cleHc^, French for Frcnc-'ish (Frankisn) , 
hxiUer for hot-il-er (a bottle - man) ; chimney for chim-en-ee ; 
Imindress for lm-end-er-ess\ crcion for corone (Lat. corona)', 
parlous (as in Shakespeare)' for perilous ; partner for parc-e-nere ; 
wardrobe for gar-de-rohe ; damsel for da7n-o-sel ; marshal Jot 
mai'-es-clial ; proxy for p^'o-cwr-a-cy ; palsy for Jdiddle Eng. 
pal-e-sy (Fr. pa/m-lys-ie, Gct, para-lys-is ) ; sexUm lor sacr'ist-an. 

Syntax (Gr. syn, with, taxis, arrangement) : that part of Grammar 
that deals with the order of words in a sentence and v.uth their relations 
to one another in the construction of a sentence. 

Synthetic (Gr. sun, “with,” thet^os, “placed”).— A language is said 
to be in tlie synthetic stage when the different parts of a word are 
formed by adding inflexions to the stem. : — in the Analytic stage, when it 
has discarded most of its inflexions and makes a very frequent use of 
separate words (such as prepositions and Auxiliary verbs) to take their 
place. Old Engli.sh was mainly Synthetic, Mod. Eng. is Analytic. 

Tautology (Gr. to auto, “the same,” log-os, “a word”); the 
employment of a superfluous word or words in the same grammatical 
relation with some other word, as “sale andj secured 

Technology (Gr. techn-e, “art” or “science,” log-os, “word”); an 
explanation of technical terms, as when a word lias some specific meaning 
in connection with some art or .science, different from that in general iise. 
Thus clhoio has one sense in bridge-building, and another in navigation, 
besides that which it bears in ordinary use. 

Terse, prose. — “Prose” is from Lat. “forward,” and versa, 

“turned.” Proversa (oratio) has been shortened first to 'p^'orsa, and 
then finally to prose. The word signifies composition that goes “straight 
forward,” the opposite to verse (Lat. versus), that turns back and makes 
a new beginning with every new line. 

Vocative (Lat. voc-at-iv-us, “that which calls”): the Latin name 
for what in our grammar we call the “Nominative of A<Idress,” 
§ 176 (4). In Latin this case had a form of its own distinct from that 
of the Nominative, and hence a separate name was needed for it. 

Zeugma (Gr. “juncture”): the name sometimes given to a 

faulty construction, against which the student is cautioned in p. 171 
(36) 

And deemed (that) restraint in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs and her revenge. — Scott. 

“Wb’ongs” goe.s very "well with “hide” as its object; bub “revenge” 
requires a new verb — “Would hide her wrongs and ward off her 
revenge.” 



A, an, the,” uses of, 2S, 150, 309, 310 
oripn of, 310 

“A,” “the,” repeated, 100 
Abruptness of style, 510, 511 
Absolute participle, 91, 305 


Adverb— 

otilect to preposition, 75 
substitute-adverbs, 72 
in the form of phrases, 14, 72 
Adverb-clause, 08-100 
Adverb-compounds, 132 
Adverbial objective, 87 
suifixes, 140 

Adverbs compounded with verbs, 74 
Adversative conjunctions, 79 
“A few,” “a little,” 170 
Affix, defined, 134 
Agent-forming suffixes, 135 
Alexandrine, 450 
Allegory, 416, 417 
Alliteration, figure of speech, 427 
in poetry, 437 

Alliterative poetry, 437, 438 
Alternative conjunctions, 79 
Ambiguous construetion, 215 
Amphibrach, 443 
Analysis of sentences, form, 106 
Anaptest, 442, 445 
“And that,” 174 
“And which,” 169 
Anomalous verbs, 69, 70 
Antecedent : — 

to Demonsti'ative pronoun, 34 
to Heiative jjronoun, 37 
understood, 37 
Anticlimax, Bathos, 419 
Antithesis, 417 
“Any,” “either," 170 
Apostrophe, figure of speech, 422, 423 
Apostrophe in punctuation, 153 


Imperative, 55, 305 
Infinitive, 58, 305, 306 
case, 86 

Abstract nouns, defined, 27 
used as Common, 18, 19, 421 
expjressed by Concrete, 421 
expressed by Gerund, 19, 62, 63 
suffixes, 136, 137 
Accent, 117 
importance of, 113 
syllabic division by, 119 
in poetry, 441 
Active and Passive, 46, 47 
Acti^'e verb in Passive sense, 47 
Adjective, defined, 8, 9 
hinds of, 26-29 

comparison of, 30, 31, 310-313 
position of, ISO, lvS7 
iise<l as nouns, 30, 306, 307 
substituted for adverb, 88 , 308, 476 
two uses of, 29, 30, SS 
A'ljective-elause, 96-98 
Adjective-forming suffixes, 138, 139 
Adverb, defined, 11, 12 
kinds of, 71-73 
two uses of, 74, 75, 89 
sentence qualified by, 71 
qualifying prepositions, 11 , 70 
qualifying conjunctions, II, 70 
qualifying nouns, 309 
comparison of, 73 
position of, 1S7-1S9 


Apostrophe s, 24, 25, 167 

Apposition, 3,, 86, €7, 102 
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CuiTiparisoii. or adject., 30, 31 
of adverbs 73 
Complement, defined, 4; 
forms of, 40, 42, 103 
Subjective, Objective, 42, 103 
Complete predication, 41 
Completion of Finite verb, 4, 101 
Comple.'£ sentences, 03, 04 
Compound words, 131, 132 
spellings of, 132 
sentences, 93, 04 
Concord or agrecrneiit, 88, SO 
Concrete nouii.s, 10, 37, 100, 107 
Condensed sentence, 418 
Condition, by Subj. mood, 55, 50 
Conjugation of Finite moods, 48-51 
Conjunction, deliiied, 10, 11 
Co-ordinativ(^, 78, 70 
Hubordinative, 70, SO 
Correlative, 197 
Conjunctive pronouns, 30-38 
adverbs, 73 

Consonant, dcihied, 114 
Voiceless and Voiced, 115, 110 
Simple and Compound, 125 
redundant, 126 
• main divisions of, 12G-12S 
minor di^1sio^ls of, 128 
silent, 120 

Consonantal sounds, 325 
spellings of, 128, 120 
Continuative use of “ who,” 38, 03, 00 
Continuous forms of tense, 4S, 40 
Copulati\'G verbs, 4, 41-42 
Correlative conjunctions, 107 
Cuniulative conjunctions, 70 

Dactyl, foot, 442, 444 
Dash in xjunctuation, 154 
Dative of Interest, 313 
absolute, 313 

various other use.s of, SIS, 314 
Defective verbs, 69 
expression, 210 
Definite article, 28 
Degrees of Subordination, 304 
Demonstrative adjectives, 28 
pronouns, 34-36 
Dentals, 127 

Depreciatory sufiixes, 33<1 
Descriptive adjectives, 26 
Deviations from regular order, 481, 48; 
Dimrosis, 155 
Didactic poetry, 467, 468 
Diffusencss, 498, 499, 500 
Digraph, defined, 115 
Diminutive suffixes, 136 
Diphthong, defined, 115 
Diphthongs, how produced, 122 
Direct and Indirect S].>t;ech, 161 
Direct obj’ect to verb, 40 
Direct style, 490, 494 
deviations from, 405 
Discursive style, 497, 498 
Disguised prepositions, 76 
Distich, 451 

Distributive adjectives, 29 


Archaic words, in poetry, 478, 474 
Arrangement, 277 
Ariicies, 2S, 309, 310 
origin of, 310 

Aryan languages, 529 (sec Boot) 
“As,” misuse of, 168 
with seme or siicJi, 38, 163 
“ As well as,” 79, 80 
Assertive sentences, 1 
Assonance, figure of speech, 427, 42S 
in poetry, 4'3S-440 
in proverbs, 440 
medial, 440 
Asterisk, 155 
“ At,” omission of, 76 
Attributive 
use of adjectives, 29 
use of adverbs, 74 
use of participles, 91 
use of infinitives, 91 
Augmentative suffixes, 136 
Auxiliary verb.s, defined, 39 
list of, 44, 45 

used with Princijial verbs, 172 

Bad arrangement of words, 211 
Ballad, 4t)7 
Bathos, 410, 510 
“Be,” conjugated, 50, 51 
Blank verse, 446-448 
Bombast, 516 

Brackets in punctuation, 354 
Brevity overdone, 499 
“But," xu'epo.sitidn, 77 
as substitute for Belative, 38 
coming after though^ SO 

Caesura or Pause, 445, 446 
Capitals, use of, 155-157 


Case, 24-20, 86, 87 

Causal use of Intransitive verbs, 43 
verbs, affixes, 139, 140 
CiJjpunjlocution, 420 
Clafsli of negiitives, 513 (7) 

Clause, defined, 8 
' object of x>roposifcion, 75 
Noun-clauso, 94-96 
Adjective-clause, 96-98 
Adverb-clause, 98-100 
Clause.s, less used in poetry, 482, 4S: 
Climax, 418 

Cognate object, 42, 43, 87 
Collateiul sentences, 93 
Collective nouns, 17, 106 
suffixes, 137 
Colloquialisms, 494 
Colon, 152 

Colourless composition, 506, 507 
Comma, 148-151 
Commas, inverted, 153 
Common errors, 100-175 
Common gender, 20,. 21 
Common nouns, 16 
other nouns used as, 19 
Comparatives, irregular, 30, 81 
Latin, 31, 170 
in special senses, 312, 318 ■ 
which have lost their force, 312 
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“ Do, (iid,’‘ 52 
Doggerel, *194 
Double compounds, 132 
Double meaning, 213-21C 
Double Parts of Speecli, 13 
object to verbs, 40 
Doublets, origin of, 133 
Doubt, in Subjunctive mood, 5G 
Dramatic poeiry, 405 


Gender, 20, 21 

General Besults of Prefixes, MS 
Gerund, double character of, 13, 62 
with possessive, 02 
used as adjective, SS 
with preposition, 171 
Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive, 5S, 
171 

Goruiidive use of Participles, 63, 314 
Gerunds and verbal nouns, 13, 61, 62, 03 
history of, 322 
followed by objects, 62 
Glottal “h," 127 
Grammatical Precautions, 208 
Graphic style, 503, 505 
deviations from, 505'507 
Gutturals, 120, 127 

“ Hanged, hung,” 60 
“Have, had,” 45, 08 
Heroic couplet and triplet, 449, 450 
two kinds of, 451 
“ His ” for apostrophe s, 33S 
Historic present, 51, 171, 423 
Hybrids, 134 

Hyperbole, Exaggeration, 423, 424 
Hyiihcn, 154 

“I,” position of, 107 <S) 
laiubic foot, *142 
Identical statement, 420 
Illative conjunctions, 79 
Imperative mood, uses of, 54, 55 
sentences, 1 


“ Each," Distr. Adj., 29 
“Each other,” “one another,” 170 
“ Either,” as adverb, 335 
“Either, neither,” Distr. Adj., 29 
Ehegance of style, 507, 50S 
Elegy, 460 
Eievated style, 515 
Emphasis, by position, 106 
by Correlative conjunctions, 197 
by Repetition, 197, 19S 
by ReeapiUilatiun of clauses, 19S 
by Antithesis, 199 
by loudness of voice, 117 
Emydiatic pronouns, 33 
positions, 196, 197 
Enlargement of Nominative, S, 102 
Epic poetry, 465 
Epigram, 41 S 
Epithets, ornamental, 483 
Equivocal words and phrases, 213 
Euphemism, 425 
Euphony, 201-204 
Euphuism, 492-493 
Every,” Distr. Adj., 29 
“ Every otlier,” 29 
Exaggeration, 423, 503 
“Except,” “without,” “against,” 11 
E.xclamation, 58, 81 
note of, 163 
ligure of speech, 425 
Exclamatory sentence, 1 , 33S (45) 
Extension of Finite verb, 5, 103, 104 


Impersonal verbs, 70 
absolute, 91 
Incomplete predication 
Factitive verbs, 40 
Copulative verbs, 42 
Indefinite article, 28, 109 
adjectives, 27, 28 
pronouns, 30 
tense, 48, 51 
past participle, GO 
Indexing and precis, 260 
Indicative mood, 51-54 
Indirect object to verb, 40 


Fable, 416, 417 
Factitive verbs, 4, 40 
Familiar “your” and “my,” 314 
Feminine suifixes, 135 
Feminines in ras, 20 
“ Few,” “little,” 170, 336 (41) 
Figurative language, in poetry, 48-1 
Figure of speech, defined, 413 
Figures, classified, 413, 4.14 
Finite, moods, conjugation, 49-51 
Finite verb, completion of, 4, 5j 103, 104 
extension of, 5, 103, 104 
Florid diction, 514 
Foot, detined, 442 
kinds oi'i 442-444 
Foreign Plurals, 24 
Forms of complement, 103 
Forms of object, 103 
Full stop, 153 

Future sense of Infinitive, 86 
Future tense 
Indefinite, 53 
Perfect, 62 


Indirect style, in narrative, 495, 490 
in oratory, 497 

Indirectness, figures of speech, 424-426 
Infinitive, two kinds of, 57, 58, 90, 91 
with to, without to, 57 
absolute, 58 

object to preposition, 75 
divided, 188 
after Relatives, 315 
Innuendo, 424 
Interjection, 12, 80, 81 
Interjectional phrases, 15, 81 
Interrogation - 
jn punctuation, 154 
figure of speech, 425 
Interrogative adverbs, 73 
adjectives, 29 
sentences, 1 

Interrogative jproiiouns, 38 
Intransitive verbs, 41-44 
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Number, in Nouiih, 21-24, 1SI-3.S3, o: 

S22 

in verbs, 48 
Numeral adjectives, 27 

Object, position of, 189, 190, 194 
omission of, 75 
Objective case, 24, 87 
Objects to verbs, live kinds, 47, 02 
Direct, Indirect, 103 
Obscurity, sources of, 210-210, 499 
Octave, stanza, 457 
part of sonnet, 403 
“Of,” omission of, 70 
followed by Possessive, 315 
in sense of api>osition, SIO 
in adverbial phrases, 310, 317 
Old style compared with Mod., 246-2 
Omission of words, in poetry. 475, 47 
“One,” 35, 30, 83, 107, 108 
“ Only,” xmsition of, ISO 
Onomatopoeia, 426, 427 
Open vowels, 445 
Optative sentence, 1, 55 
“ Or,” 175 
“Other,” 169, 170 
Ottava Rima, 457 
Over-brevity, 210, 211, 499 

Palatals, 127 
Parable, 416, 417 

Parai^ranhs, structure of, 231, 232 
theme of, 232-234 
length of, 234 

Parallel construction, 235, 236 
Paraphrasing, different Icinds of, 241 
poetry into prose, 242-246 
old idiom into modern, 246-249 
Parenthesis by Infinitive, 5S 
in analysis of sentences, 105 
in structure of sentences, 223 
Parsing chart, S4-S6 
Participial prepositions, 317, 318 
Participles,’ three uses of, 91 
forms Active and Passive, 58, 6® 
double character of, 13, 50, 00 
expanded into a clause, 317 
with implied noun, 317 
Parts of a verb not finite, 4 
Parts of Speech, defined, 7-12 
same word as difibrent, 81-83 
Passive voice, 46, 47 
Pastoral poetry, 465, 466 
Past Jndef. Participle, 60, 61 
Past tense in Weak verbs, 67-69 
Pathetic fallacy, 422 
Patronymic suffixes, 135 
Peculiar plurals, 23 
Pedantry, 493 
Perfect Continuous, 49 
Perfect tenses, uses of, 51, 52 
Infinitive, 66, 171 
Period, in imnctuation, 153 
sentence, 222, 223 
Person, in verbs, 48 
Personal pronouns, 32, 83, 318, 319 
Personification, 422 


Intransitive verbs in causal .sense, 43 ■ 
Inversion of normal order, 194-196 
Inverted commas, 153 
Involvfjd composition, 510 
Irony, 424 

IxTegular comparatives, 30, 31 
verbs, 70 
“It,” 36, 43, 342 
Italicising, 157 
“ It is, it was,” 86, 198 
“ Its,” origin of, 338, 339 

Labials, 127 
Laboured diction, 513 
Latin plm.’als, 24 
compai-atives, 31 

and Greek equivalent prefixes, 143 
Letter, defined, 114 
“ r,” 130 

“Like,” misu.se of, 170 
Liquid.s, 128 

Litotes, figure of .speech, 425 
Loose sentence, 222, 223 
Lyric poetry, 465 

Mamierlsms, 491, 492 
Material, nouns of, 17 
used as Common, 19 
May, might, 4(5 
Metaphor, described, 416 
confnsion of, 416 
Metonymy, 419-420 
IMetre, 441 

Metres, mixture of, 448, 449 
special, 449-450 If. 

Mixed or Strong-Weak verbs, 66, 67 

Jfonody, 466, 467 

Mood, defined, 48 

lMood.s, four kinds of, 48 

Multi pi icatives, 27 

Multitude, nouns of, 17, 23 

“Myself,” “himself,” 167, 352 

Nasal consonants, 128 
“Needs," various parts of speech, S3 
Nominative in Analysis, 2, 101 
in Syntax, 86 
Nonette, stanza, 461, 462 
Normal order, nouns, 185 
Adjectives and Participles, 186, 187 
Adverbs, 187-189 
Subject and Object, 189-190 
Pronoun and Antecedent, 190 
Preposition and Object, 100 
Prepositions, 190, 191 
Coitelative conjunctions, 101 
Normal order, inversion of, 194, 196 
Note of Exclamation, 153 . 

Interrogation, 154 
Notional verbs, 39 
Noun, defined, 7, 8 
kinds of, 16, 17 
of Multitude, 17 
^verbal, 63 
Infinitive, 58, 90, 171 
used as adjective, 88 . ■ ■ ■ 

Noun-clause, 94, 96 
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Perapinuity, deseriljed, SOS 
Kranimatical precautions, SOS-SIO 
Plirasfi, 14, 15 
eoinpoiinds, 132 
object to preposition, 75 
Phrases borrowed from French, 310 
Picturesque lariguago in rjoetry, 4S3, 
484 

Play upon -words, 204, 428 
Plurals, special senses of, 181 -1 S3 
Poetic diction, main points, 472, 473 
prose, 508, 509 

Poetry, main divisions, 4G5-40S 
Pointless style, 502 
. Pomposity of style, 516 
Possessive case, uses of, 25, 319, 320 
of nouns, 24-20, 107 
of pronouns, 33, 1C8 
syntax of, 87 
Precis-writing, 250-200 
Predicate, delined, 2 
parts of, 5, 101 
Predication, eonqilete, 41 
incomplete, 41 
Predicative, nso of;— 
a<ljective.s, 30, SB 
Noun-Infinitive, 58 
Gerundial Infinitive, 5S, 91 
adverbs, 74, SO 
participles, 91 
Prefix, defined, 134 
Prefixes 

Teutonie, 140, 141 
B,oinaiiic, 141, 142 
Greek, 142 

Latin and Greek equivalents, 143 
general results, 143 
Preposition, defined, 9, 10 
kinds of ol>jects, 75 
sequence of, 173 
one for two, 173 
omission of, 75, 70 
disguised, 76 

Preijositional verbs, 43, 44 
Prepositions, participial, 317, 318 
Present Indefinite, uses of, 51 
Perfect, uses of, 51 
Primary Derivatives, 131, 133 
Principal clause, 93 


Quantitative adjectives, 27 
Quantity, adjectives, of, 20 
of sound, 117, 118 
in poetry, 441 
Quatrain stanza, 453 
of In Memorimiy 454, 455 
in blank verse, 455 
Quintette stanza, 45S, 459 
in blank verse, 459, 400 
“Quite," 172 

Rambling style, 497, 49S 
Reflexive pronouns 
forms of, 33 

omitted after Transitive verb, 40, 41 
oliject to Intransitive verb, 43 
Refrain, 462, 463 

Relative or Gonjunctii'e imonouns, 8G- 
■ 38 ■ 

adverbs, 13, 73 
Relevancy, 276 
Repetition, 197, 198 
Restrictive use of Relatives, 38, 9(5 
Retained object, 46 
Rhetorical style, 494-497 
Rhyme's or rime, figure of speech, 427 
.in poetry, 433-43(5 
Rhythm, defined, 431-433 
Rime, perfect, 434 
of more than one syllable, 433, 434 
long vowels with short, 434 


medial, 436 
Root defined, 134 

“Same/’ 16S 
Sarcasm, 424 
Satire, 467 
Scanning, 444 
“Scarcely," “hardly," 173 
Scheme of Analysis, 100, 101 
Secondary Derivatives, 181 
“Self, myself,” etc., 167 
Semicolon, 151-352 
Semivowels, 114, 330 


Sense suggested by sound, 426 
Sentence, defined, 1 
five kinds of, 1 
Periodic, Loose, 222, 223 
Simple, Compound, Complex, 93, 94 
Sentences, length of, 224, 225 
synthesis of, 225, 226 
conversion of, 226, 227 
Septette, stanza, 460 
Sequence of tenses, 92 
of Prepositions, 173 
Sextain, stanza, 455, 450 
“Shall, will," 45, 53, 170, 320 
“Should," 45 
Sibilants, 128 
Simile, 415 

Simple or Primary words, 131 
Simple style, 490, 401 
deviations from, 491-494 
“Since/’ “ago,” 172, 173 
Slovenly style, 511-533 
Smoothness of Diction, 201 -204 
Sonnet, 463, 404, 468 


verb, 39, 45 

Priority, rule of, 221-222 
Prolixity, 505, 506 
Pronoun, defined, S 
kinds of, 31 
syntax of, 88 
Pi-o{')er adjectives, 26 
nouns, 16 

used us Common nouns, 17 
Propoi’tioik, 277 
.Prosody, defined, 431 
Pro-verb, 46 

Proxhnitv, rule of, 183-185, 220 
Pun, 41 S‘ 

Purpose, ]')y Subj. mood, 55 

Qualifying Tniinitive, 58, 91 
Quality, adjectives of, 20 
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“ 'J’hougli, but,” SO, 175 
Transl'erred epitlict, 421, 422 
Transitive verbs, defined, 4, 39 
how made Intransitive, 40, 41 
with .Doublo object, 40 
formed by affixes, 130, 140 
Triplet, as stanza in rime, 452 
as stanza in blank verse, 452 - 
Trochee, foot, 442 

Two Singulars with Plural verb, 90 

irneortain reference of pronouns, 212 
Underlining, 157 
Unity, of sentence, 222 
of paragraph, 231, 232 
of essay, 27(3, 277 
Use of a pai'enthesis, 223, 224 
of uncommon constructions, 47G-4SI 

Verb, defined, 9 
three kinds of, 39 
complete conjugation of, 49*51 
Impersonal, 70 
Defective, 09 
Anomalous, 60, 70 
Irregular, 70 

compounded with adverb, 74 
Verbal adjectives, 65, 67 
nouns, 63, 64, 322 
Verb and Subject, syntax, 89, 90 
Vigorous style, methods, 500*502 
deviations from, 502, 503 
Vision, figure of speech, 423 
Voice, Active and Passive, 46, 47 
Vowel, defined, 114 
Vowel sounds, 119-123 
spellings of, 123-125 
changes in, 435-430 


Hound suggestive of sense,- 426 
Hounds, of vowels, 119-122 
of consonants, 128-130 . 
Spelling of Compounds, 132 
Spenserian stanza, 461 
Spondee, 442 
Stanza, defined, 450, 451 
typical, 453, 455, 457, 459, 46 
summary of stanzas, 462 • 
Stem, 134 , 

Strong conjugation, 64*67 
Style, defined, 4SS 
Styles elassiiieil, 4S9 


Subject, defined, 2 
foi-ms of, 101 
syntax of, 89-90 
“ ' Subject, object, 167, 17l 

Subjunctive mood, uses of, 55, 56 
Subordinate clauses, 94 
* ■ Subordination, degrees of, 104 
Siibordinative conjunctions, 70, SO 
Suffix, defined, 134 
Suffixes, three different sources, 134 
w Noun-forming, 135-13S 
A Adjective-forming, 138, 139 


Verb-farming, 189, 140 
Adverb-forming, 140 
Superlative degree 
adjectives, 30, 31 
adverbs, 73 

Supposition expressed by— • 
Imperative, 54 
Subjunctive, 56 
Syllabic division, 119 
Synedoclie, 420, 421 

Technical terms, 150 
Tense, defined, 48 
three kinds of, 48 
four forms of each kind, 48, 49 
Terse style, 498, 499 
Terza rima, 452, 453 
“Than,'’ as preposition, 76, 77 


Weak conjugation, tests, 64 
verbs, in groups, 07-69 
“■Whether , . . whether, " 175 
“ Which, whom, that,” 87, SS, IGS 
Wish, by Bnbj. mood, 55 

“ Yes, no,” 72 


, as preposition, 76, 77 
misuses of, 178 

That,” various parts of speech, S3 
misuses of, 173, 174 
The," adverb, 72 
■Them," 167 
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